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Fir/I,  to  that  of  Charles  the  Ninth. — Afpecl  of 'France, 
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THE  French  monarchy,  from  the  period  of  the  c  H  A  p. 
expulfion  of  the  Englifh,  under  Charles  thef     ** 
Seventh,  and  the  fubfequent  re-union  of  the  great 
fiefs  to  the  crown,  was,  for  near  a  century,  in  a  (lite 
of   conftant  progreflion  and  advancement.      The 
VOL.  II.  B  fucceftfirtt 
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CHAP,  fuscefsful   irruptions   of   Charles   the   Eighth,  and 

L       Louis  the  Twelfth,  into  Italy  ;  and  the  conquefts, 

made  by  thofe  princes,  beyond  the  Alps,  however 

tranfitory,    evinced   how  formidable  France  might 

state  of      foon  become  to  the'repofe  of  Europe.      Francis  the 

?ranFcrea'n™"  Firft,  with  inferior  forces,  maintained  a  long,  and 

the  Firft.     almoft  perpetual  conflict,    during  his  whole  reign, 

againft  the  head  of  the  empire,   fupported  by  the 

veteran  bands  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  compact  and  collected  nature  of  his  dominions^; 

their  happy  pofition,  in  the  center  of  his  enemy's 

poffeflions  ;  and  the  facility  with  which,  from  the 

extent  of  his  prerogative,    he  could  draw  fnpplies 

from  his  fubjects :  thefe  circumftahces  enabled  him 

to  balance,  and  even  to  limit,  the  unwieldy  greatnefs 

of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     Notwithstanding  the  defeat 

of  Pavia,  and  the  numerous  difgraces  or  calamities 

experienced   at   various    times,    during   his   reign, 

which  were  principally  owing  to  his  negligence,  pro- 

fufion,  or  mifconduct  ;  he  left  the  kingdom,  at  his 

1547-     deceafe,  rich,  flourifhing,  and  capable  of  the  greateft 

external  exertions  (i). 

.1552-        The  eaftern  frontier  was  extended  and  ftrengthen- 
e  e^  under  his  fucceflor,  Henry  the  Second,  by  the 
Second.      acquifition  of  Metz,   Toul,    and  Verdun,  difmem- 
bered  from  the  German  empire ;  and  their  capture 
was   rendered   peculiarly  memorable   by  the  fiege 
which  Francis,  duke  of  Guife,  fuftained  againft  the 
emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  perfon.     The  victory 
U57.     of  St.  Quintin,  where  the  conftable  Montmorenci, 
with  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke   of  Savoy;  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  improved,  might  have  fubverted 
the  monarchy  of  France  itfelf;  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
^  fure,  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  procraftination,  de- 
jtys,  and  inaptitude  of  Philip  the  Second  for  cou- 

(l)  Mezerai,  paffim, 

ducting 
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dueling  military  affairs.     The  recal  of  the  duke  of  c  H  A  p. 
Guife  from  Italy,    not  only  diffipated  the  general       l' 
confirmation ;    but,   diffufed   univerfal  fatisfadtion,     i558. 
by  the  vigorous  and  fuccefsful   attack   of    Calais,  J^-T- 
which  the  incapacity  of  Mary,  queen  of  England, 
had  expoled  to  danger.     That  valuable  conqueft  was 
retained  at  the  final  treaty  of  peace,  which  foon  af- 
terwards  took  place  between   the  two   crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  :  nor  was  even  the  evacuation  and 
reftitution  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  fo  long  occupied 
by  the  French  arms,  unaccompanied  with  advantage; 
as  it  precluded  a  renewal  of  the  ruinous  and  expen- 
five  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  Naples  and  the 
Milanefe,   which,  for  more  than  fixty  years,  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  to  that  of  Henry 
the  Second,  had  impoverished,  and  exhaufted  the 
kingdom  (2). 

,  The  premature  and  tragical  death  of  Henry,  which 
happened  in  the  midft  of  the  feftivities  confequent 
on  ttie  termination  of  thewar,  by  a  fplinter  from  the  Second. 
count  of  Montgomery's  lance,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  sera,  from  whence  we  date  the  calamities  of 
France.  His  fon,  and  fucceflbr,  Francis  the  Second, 
though  he  had  pafled  the  age,  at  which  the  French 
monarchs  were  declared  to  be  no  longer  in  their 
minority ;  was,  from  inexperience,  as  well  as  from 
_the  very  limited  nature  of  his  capacity,  unequal  to 
conducting  in  perfon  the  machine  of  government. 
Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  adminiftration  was 
rather  aflumed  by,  than  delegated  to,  the  duke  of 
Guife,  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain  ;  whofe  proximity 
of  blood  to  Mary,  the  young  queen  of  France  and 
Scotland,  fuftained  by  their  talents,  ambition,  and 
enterprize,  enabled  them  to  furmount  all  opposition. 
The  unpopularity  of  their  meafures ;  their  defcent 
from,  and  alliance  with,  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  which 

(a)  De  Thou,  Mezerai,  paflim. 
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CHAP,  might  be  regarded  as  foreign,  if  not  hoflile  to  the 
French  interefts ;  and  more  than  either,  the  intem- 
perate and  perfecu ting /pint,  evinced  towards  thefol- 
lowers  of  the  reformed  religion,  who  were  numerous 
and  powerful :  thefe  combined  caufes,  operating 

ofAmboife.  on  minds,  already  heated  by  controverfy,  produced 

1560.     the  famous  confpiracy  of  Amboife.      Its  object  was, 

March,    in  fome  degree,  equivocal  and  unafcertained :    but, 

the  Guifes,  confounding  any  attempt  tofubvert  their 

own  authority,  with  the  crime  of  treafon,  feverely 

punifhed  its  authors,  and  difplayed  the  full  extent  of 

royal,  and  minifterial  vengeance,  in  the  executions 

1560.  which  followed.     Intoxicated  with  profperity,  and 
ftimulated  by  motives  of  perfonal  fafety,  they  deter- 
mined to  profecute  with  equal  rigor,  the  concealed 
abettors  of  the  enterprize.     Louis,  prince  of  Conde, 
was  juftly  regarded  as  fuch  ;  and  his  high  quality, 
which  allied  him  to  the  crown,  formed  no  prote'ction 
againfl  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.      Seduced 
by  affurances  of  fecurity,  to  attend  the  convocation 
of  the  dates-general  at  Orleans,  he  was  feized,  im- 
prifoned,  and,  after  a  trial  deftitute   even   of   the 
formalities  of  juftice,  he  was  fentenced  to  an  imme- 
diate death.     Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  his  elder 
brother,  and  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  whofe  more 
flexible  and  yielding  character  rendered  him  lefs  an 
object  of  apprehenfion,  was  detained  in  confinement. 

December.  But,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  fudden  death  of 
Frand«°the  tne  voung  king,  Francis,  refcued  the  prince  of  Conde 
Second,  from  his  impending  danger,  and  opened  a  new  fcene 
in  France  (3). 

1561.  A  minority,  in  name,  as  well  as  in  effect,  took 
P^ace*      Charles  the  Ninth,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
throne,  was  ftill  in  his  childhood,  and  it  became  in- 
difpenfable  to  nominate  a   regent.      Catherine  of 
Medicis,  the  queen  mother,  who  had  hitherto  re- 

(3)  Mezerai,  De  Thou,  Davila. 

mained 
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VI 
mained  in  a  ftate  of  comparative  obfcurity ;  availing  c  H  A  p.^ 

herfelf  with  promptitude  and  addrefs  of  the  confter- 
nation  of  the  Guiles,  of  the  depreffion  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  of  the  abfence  or  difgrace  of  the 
conftable  Montmorenci ;  procured  her  own  elevation 
to  the  regencj.     If  the  rectitude  of  her  intentions 
had  equalled  the  extent  and  verfatility  of  her  talents, 
it  is  probable,  that,  her  adminiflration  might  have 
been  equally  pacific,  and  beneficial  to  the  kingdom. 
But,  regardlefs  of  veracity  and  honor,  (he  fubftitut- 
ed  artifice  and  diffimulation  in  their  ftead  ;  while, 
only  intent  on  the  prefervation  and  prolongation  of 
her  own  authority,  fhe  facrificed  to  it  the  great  in- 
terefts  of  the  ftate  and  monarchy.      Incapable  of 
crufliing,  or  of  coercing  by  force  the  various  fa£U- 
ons,  me  attempted  to  divide  them,  and  to  render 
herfelf  the  common  arbitrefs  :   but,  the  effort  ex- 
ceeded her  ftrength,  and  the  object  eluded  her  grafp. 
The  Guifcs,  recovered  from  their  firft  aftonifhmenr,     1^61. 
and  fupported  by  their  own  intrepidity,  formed  a 
coalition   with   their   antient   rival,    the   conftable, 
whofe  :zeal  for  the  fupport  of  the  Catholic  religion 
prompted  him  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  paft  animofi- 
ties.     Marfhal  St.  Andre,  one  of  the  moil  powerful 
noblemen   of   the  court,   joined  the  confederacy  j 
and  France,  like  antient  Rome,  faw  a  triumvirate, 
in  title  as  well  as  reality,  form  itfelf  in  her  own 
bofom.      The  king  of  Navarre,    fluctuating  in  hisFa&i°nsin 
opinions,   religious  and   political  ;    allured   by  the the  court' 
fpecious  and  illufory  promifes  of  the  Guifes  ;  and 
jealous  of  his  brother's  fuperior  confiderauon,  lent 
his  aid  to  the  triumvirs.      Superior  to  all  controul, 
they  no  longer  obferved  even  the  forms  of  deference, 
or  fubmiflion  to  the  regent ;  and  Catherine,  deftiiute 
of  any  other  refource,  embraced  the  dangerous  ex- 
pedient of  calling  to  her  aid  the  prince  of  Conde, 
who,    with   the  admiral   Coligni,    commanded   the 
forces  of  the  Hugonots  (4). 

(4)  Davila,  p.  420.     De  Thjou,  Mczerai. 

From 
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G  H  A  P.     iTrom  this  fafal  meafure  originated  the  dhTenfipns, 

r'       by  which  France  was  long  afflicted  and  defolated. 

1562.     Three  civil  wars,  each  more  fiercely  contefted  than 

Com-        tjje  preceding  one,  extineuilhed    all   loyalty,    obe- 

meucement    ,.  r         u      i  T         u    ' 

of  the  civil  dience,  or  veneration  for  the  laws.     In  their  pro- 
wars,         grefs,  the  principal  actors  were  fwept  off  by  various 
1562-     fpecies  of  violent  and  premature  death.     The  king 
November.  Q£  jvjavarre  was  killed  by  a  ball,  in  the  trenches  be- 
Dcwmber.  fore  Rouen.     St.  Andre  periftied  at  the  battle  of 
February.   Dreux ;  and  the  duke  of  Guife  himfelf,  who,  with 
fome   defects  of  character,    mud   ever  be   ranked 
among  the  molt  exalted  and  illuftrious  perfons  of 
the  age,  expired  by  the  hand  of  an  aflaffin,  under 
T5^7.     the  walls  of  Orleans.     Montmorenci,  at  near  four- 
'  fcore  years   of  agfe,  fell,  covered   with   honorable 
wounds,  in  the  action  at  St.  Denis ;  while  the  prince 
of  Conde  was  put  to  death  on  the  field  of  Jarnac, 
rather  by  deliberate  affaffination,  than  by  the  chance 
of  war. 

March  Catherine  flill  furvived  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Duke  of  monarchy,  and  had  placed  her  fecond  fon,  Henry, 
ARJOU,  duke  of  Aniou,  for  whom  fhe  early  betrayed  the 

placed  at       r  J       '  / 

the  headoffondett  predilection,  at  the  head  ox  the  royal  armies, 
the  army,  deftined  to  exterminate  the  Hugonots.  But,  that 
party,  far  from  being  extinguiftied  by  the  lofs  of 
><ftober.  tjjejr  ieaderj  feemed  to  acquire  new  vigor,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Coligni.  A  fourth 
battle,  at  Montcontour,  in  which  the  arms  of  Charles 
the  Ninth  were  completely  victorious,  did  not  termi- 
nate the  conteft.  Supported  by  his  own  refources, 
Coligni,  after  ftruggling  with  impediments,  only  to 
be  furmounted  by  men  who  fight  for  their  religious 
freedom,  re-appeared  in  the  enfuing  year,  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  body  of  forces ;  repulfed  the 
troops  fent  to  impede  his  progrefs  ;  and  even 
threatened  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  vici- 
nity of  the  capital  (5).  i 

(5)  Mezerai,  paffim.    D.e  Thou,  Davila,  D'Aubignc,  Hift.  Uuiv. 
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In  fuch  a  fituation,  peace  became  not  only  eligi-c  HAP. 
ble,  but  indifpenfable.     It  was  concluded  foon  after- 
wards, and  the  conditions  were  highly  favorable 
the  Hugonots  (6).     The  meafures  of  the  court  ap- 
peared  to  have  undergone  a  total  change,  and 
breathe  conciliation.     Coligni  was  invited  to  repair 
to  the  royal  prefence ;  and  Charles  affected  to  liften 
with  eagernefs  and  pleafure,  to  his  exhortations  of 
employing  the  fiery  and  turbulent  fpirits,  with  which 
the  kingdom  abounded,  in  foreign  expeditions  of 
national  glory,  or  advantage.     The  marriage1  of  the 
young  prince  of  Navarre,  with  Margaret,  fitter  to 
the  king,  was  already  fettled  j  and  every  circum- 
ftance  feemed  to  enfure  a  long  continuance  of  tran-     I572. 
quillity.      Thefe   fallacious   appearances   preceded, 
and  eventually  terminated  in  the  maffacre  of  Paris : 
an  event,  which,  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  joint 
a&  of  Charles  and  Catherine  his  mother ;  as  the 
feparate  machination  of  the  queen  herfelf;    or,  as 
produced  only  by  adventitious  caufes,  unconnected 
with  any  deliberate  fyftem  of  perfidy ;  (lands  equal- 
ly alone,  as  the  rnoft  flagitious  and  deteftable  viola- 
tion, of  faith  and  humanity,  commemorated  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.     Its  confequences,  neverthelefs, 
were  not  fuch,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed.     The  fecurity,  fupinenefs,  and  inadtivity  of  the     157?. 
government,  allowed  the  Hugonots  leifure  to  recover 
from  their  firft  conlternation.  Defpair  furnilhed  them 
with  arms;  and  Rochelle  ventured  to  mut  its  gates 
againft  the  forces  of  the  Crown.    Henry,  duke  of  An-  sicse  of 
jou,  after  a  long  and  fruitlefs  fiege,  was  compelled  to     c  c  c* 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  place ;  and  efteemed  him- 
felf  fortunate,  that  his  election  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
afforded  him  an  honorable  pretext  for  abandoning 
.the  enterprize.     France  was  deiblated  by  a  fourth     1573- 
civil  warj  and  the  mutual  animofuy,  manifefted  in     ^une' 

(6)  l^lezerai,  .vol.  ix.  p   49  and  eg. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  courfe  of  it,  bore  a  proportion  to  the  circum- 
^  L       (lances  by  which  it  had  been  produced  (j). 

i573.         1 ne  ambitious  mind  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  per- 
Ele<ftion  of  pctually  occupied  in  vifionary  fchemes  for  the  eleva- 
Anjouto°  tion  of  her  children,  had  profited  of  the  extinction 
the  crown  of  the  race  of  Jagellon,  to  procure  the  Polifli  Crown 
'  for  her  favourite  fon,  Henry.     The  levity  and  vena- 
lity of  the  Poles;  the  political  intrigues  of  Montluc, 
the  French  embaflador;  and  the  reputation  which 
the  diike  of  Anjou  had  acquired  for  military  fkill 
and  valor,  by  his  victories  over  the  Hugonots;  com- 
bined  to  produce  the. unexpected  fuccefs  with  which 
the  attempt  was  accompanied.  But,  the  new  monarch 
,          did  not  betray  the  fame  alacrity  to  take  pofleflion  of 
his  dominions,  which  he  had  manifefted  in  their  pur- 
fuit  and  attainment.  The  extenfive  power,  annexed  to 
his  quality  of  lieutenant  general  of  France;  the  plea- 
fures  of  a  licentious  court;  and  the  profpecl:  of  the 
fuccefSon  itfelf,  which  Charles's  ftate  of  declining 
health  rendered  probable:  all  thefe  motives  tended 
to  retard  his  departure.     The  interpofition,  and  even 
o&ober.   the  menaces  of  the  king,  his  brother,  were  requifite 
to  propel  and  vanquifh  the  reluctance  of  Henry  (8). 
New  com  s  a^ence  was  ^T  h°m  reftoring  a  calm;  and 

motions  in  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth  was 
France.  marked  with  the  fame  commotions,  which  had  cha-* 
racterized  its  commencement  and  progrefs.  The 
duke  of  Alen9on}  youngeft  of  the  four  fons  of  Henry 
the  Second,  and  whofe  youth  had  excluded  him  from 
any  participation  in  the  counfels  which  led  on  the 
mafiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  expreflfed  the  warmeffc 
affection  for  the  admiral  Coligni,  and  the  utmoft  in- 
dignation at  his  unmerited  fate.  Anxious  to  occupy 
the  fituation  of  lieutenant-general,  left  vacant  by  the 
king  of  Poland's  election  j  and  finding  his  demands 

(7)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  105.      De  Thou,  vol.  vi.  p.  664.      Davila, 
P-  39°— 3- 

(8)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  104 — U2. 
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eluded,  he  projected  to  effect  his  efcape,  and  to  putc  H  A 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftants.     He  was  to 
have  been  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who,  after  having  been,  not  without  long 
debates,  excepted  from  the  general  carnage  of  his 
friends  and  followers,  was,  fince  that  period,  detain- 
ed as  a  captive,  together  with  his  coufin,  the  prince 
pf  Conde.     The  irrefolution  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on 
proved  fatal  to  the  enterprize,  and  conducted  his 
adherents  to  the  fcaffbld  ;  while  Charles  the  Ninth,  Death  of 
after  long  ftruggling  with  -a  diftemper,  which  the  £^s  tlw 
vigor  of  his  constitution  enabled  him  to  refift,  but, 
not  to  furmount ;  terminated  his  life  and  reign,  in     May* 
the  flower  of  his  age  (9). 

The  afpeft  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  AfPe<ft  of 
was  widely  different  from  the  appearance  which  it 
exhibited  under  Henry  the  Second.  In  the  interval 
of  only  fifteen  years,  the  manners  of  the  kingdom 
had  fuiFered  a  complete  alteration.  The  generous 
fpirit  of  chivalry,  characleriftic  of  the  age  of  Francis 
the  Firft,  and  of  which  courtefy  and  humanity  were 
the  infeparable  attendants,  no  longer  exifted.  The 
people,  habituated  to  fcenes  of  civil  war,  were  ren- 
dered ferocious  and  fanguinary,  Almoft  all  the  arts, 
which  tend  to  foften  and  polifli  fociety,  were  bujjed 
in  the  general  confufion.  Manufactures  and  induf- 
try  languifhed  ;  while  commerce,. become  preca- 
riouSj  from  the  infecurity  of  the  coafts,  and  ha- 
zardous, on  account  of  the  piracies  which  infefted  , 

,  r  11         i-      •    >n      t         T-.  -    an<*  "»ur- 

tne  narrow  leas,  annually  dimmilned.  JLven  ag 
culture,  fd  indifpenfable  to  the  exiftence  of  every 
ftate,  was  faintly  and  imperfe£lly  carried  on  ;  while 
the  peafants,  plundered  and  maflacred  by  a  licen- 
tious foldiery,  had  neither  any  fecurity  for  the  pof- 
feflion  of  their  lives,  nor  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property.  Bands  of  foreign  mercenaries,  with 

(9)  Mezerai,  voL  ix.  124.    Davila,  407.    De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  63, 

which 
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CHAP,  which  France  was  inundated,  compleated  the  gene- 

^^\^s  ral  defolation.     Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  whofe 

1574.     generofity  was   always  under  the  guidance  of  her 

Ci1nd.ua/of  policy,  had-  early  fent  afiiftance  to  the  prince  of 

Elizabeth.    I-        Cl  jrj  •       j    r  i.'         L      i 

Conde ;  and  had  received  rrom  him  the  important 
town  of  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
as  a  fecurity  for  her  repayment.  The  united  efforts 
of  the  Catholics  and  Hugonots,  had  afterwards  ejed- 
ed  her  from  the  poffeffion  :  but,  her  fleets  continued 
to  infeft  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  to  throw  fupplies 
of  arms  and  provisions  into  Rochelle,  and  to  moleft 
or  Phi.ip  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom.  Philip  the 
the  second.  Second,  king  of  Spain,  whofe  zeal  for  the  fupport 
of  the  Romifti  faith  and  church,  ferved  as  a  mark 
to  conceal  his  purpofes  of  intereft  and  ambition, 
fent  repeatedly  fupplies  of  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Charles ;  but,  only  attentive  to  prolong  the  calami- 
ties of  France,  and  to  avert  the  ftorm  from  his  pro- 
vinces  in  the  Netherlands,  he  withdrew  them,  before, 
they  could  render  any  effectual  fervice  to  the  royal 
caufe. 

of  the  Switzerland,  for  near  a  century,  fince  the  reign 

switzers.  o£  LOUJS  the  Eleventh,  had  conftantly  raifed  a  body 
of  ftipendiaries,  which  was  maintained  by  the 
French  kings.  To  their  fidelity,  Charles  the  Ninth 
owed  the  prefervation  of  his  liberty^  if  not  of  his 
crown,  at  the  famous  retreat  from  Meaux  to  Paris  j 
and  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,  their  valor  had  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  vi&ory,  finally  obtained 
of  the  over  the  Hugonots.  The  fovereign  pontiffs,  deeply 
popes.  interefted  in  the  conteft  between  the  adherents  of 
the  two  religions,  had  unlocked  the  treafur-y  of  St. 
Peter,  and  difpatched  not  only  pecuniary,  but,  mi- 
litary fupport,  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  church, 
r.  But,  it  was  from  Germany,  the  fruitful  nurfe  of 
foldiers  in  the  fixteenth  century,  that  the  moft  in- 
exhauftible  fupplies  of  men  were  furnimed.  While 
the  prindes  of  Saxony,  attached  to  the  Catholic 

party, 
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party,  aided  the  crown  ;  the  elector  palatine,  not  CHAP. 
lefs  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  doctrines  and  followers 
of  the  Reformation,  fent  a  numerous  army  to  the 
ailiftance  of  Conde  and  Goligni,  The  Landfkenets 
and  Reitres  compofed  a  principal  part  of  the  forces 
on  either  fide ;  and,  though  numbers  perilhed  in 
the  repeated  conflicts,  the  furvivors  returned  to 
their  native  country,  loaded  with  the  fpoils,  and 
enriched  by  the  treafures  of  France  (10). 

Thefe  calamities,  great  in  themfelves,  were  not  Policy  a 
diminifhed,  nor  alleviated,  by  the  probable  profpect  [J^J^e 
of  any  immediate,  or  beneficial  change.  The  dowager. 
maxims  and  policy  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  which 
had  plunged  the  kingdom  into  fuch  accumulated 
diftrefs,  continued  ftill  to  operate  in  all  their  force. 
That  authority,  which  (he  had  exercifed  during  the 
minority  of  the  late  king,  fhe  retained  after  its  ter- 
mination, though  no  longer  inverted  with  the  title 
of  Regent.  Her  vaft  and  capacious  mind,  fertile 
in  the  arts  of  deftruction,  had  planned,  matured, 
and  executed,  the  maffacre  of  Paris.  The  rernorfe, 
which  Charles  the  Ninth  felt  from  his  reflections  on 
it,  heightened  by  his  refentment  at  Catherine's  pre- 
dilection for  her  fecond  fon,  Henry,  had  not  only- 
conduced  to  make  him  withdraw  from  her  his  con- 
fidence, but,  even  to  menace  her  with  the  effects 
of  his  indignation.  The  progrefs  of  difeafe,  and 
the  diminution  of  his  intellectual  and  bodily 
ftrength,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  life,  had  ef- 
faced, or  weakened,  thefe  unfavourable  imprefiions. 
His  apprehenfion  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on's  defign 
to  impede  the  return  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and 
to  infringe  the  order  of  fucceffion,  had  even  induced 
him,  in  his  laft  moments,  not  without  manifeft 
figns  of  reluctance,  tp  entrufl  the  government  to 
his  mother,  and  to  delegate  to  her  the  regency. 

(10)  De  Thoa,  D'Autlgne,  Hift.  Univ.  Davila,  Mezerai,  paffini. 

Thofe, 
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1574. 


Duke  of 

•Alengon. 


c  H  A  P.Thofe,  who  looked  forward  to  futurity,  anticipated 
with  regret  and  apprehenfion,  the  augmentation  of 
her  influence,  under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who 
had  always  received  from  her,  and  evinced  towards 
her,  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  reciprocal  affection  (i  i). 

Francis,  duke  of  Alengon,  youngeft  of  the  four 
fons  of  Henry  the  Second,  had  not  hitherto  exhibited 
any  endowments  of  difpofition  or  character,  which 
could  juftly  excite  the  hopes,  or  awaken  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  countrymen.  Fickle  and  incon- 
ftant  in  his  friendmips ;  irrefolute  in  his  temper , 
timid  and  pufillanimous  in  adverfity  ;  foduced  by 
favorites  and  flatterers  ;  plunged  in  diflblute  plea- 
fures ;  and  deftitute  of  that  elevation  of  fentiment, 
or  generous  ambition,  which  connects  the  public 
interefts  with  its  own ;  he  acted  only  a  fubordinate 
part :  and  notwithftanding  his  high  quality  of  pre- 
fumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  he  was  treated  as  a  pri- 
foner  of  ftate(i2j. 

The  king 'of  Navarre,  afterwards  fo  diftinguifhed 
under  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  who  was 
referved  by  Providence  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  hif 
country ;  had  difplayed,  under  circumftances  the 
mod  humiliating,  a  firmnefs  of  mind  and  magna- 
nimity, which  imprefled  even  his  enemies  with  re- 
fpect  and  admiration.  His  valor,  courtefy,  and  hu- 
manity, had  endeared  him  to  the  nation.  But,  de- 
prived of  his  patrimonial  dominions ;  feparated  from 
his  friends  and  adherents ;  compelled  to  abjure  his 
religion ;  regarded  by  the  queen-mother  with  jea- 
loufy  and  fufpicion ;  deftitute  of  refources,  and  de- 
tained in  an  inglorious  captivity  ;  all  his  great  qua- 
lities were  buried  in  obicurity,  and  did  not  unfold 


King    of 
Navarre. 


(11)  Utfupra,  pafiim. 

(12)  Mezerai,  vol.    ix.  p. 
Davila,  p.  396. 


and   114.    De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  37. 

themfelves 
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tbemfelves  till  called  into  action,  by  the  augmenting  c  HAP. 
calamities  of  France  ( 1 3).  ^^s 

His  coufin,  Henry,  prince  of  Conde,  occupied  a     I574, 
greater  portion  of  public  attention,  though  remov-  Prince  <* 

o  »  .     .  «     i  j-n.  r  v.    Conde. 

ed  by  his  birth  to  a  more  remote  dutance  from  the 
crown.  Of  a  character  fevere,  ferious,  and  referv- 
ed ;  little  addicted  to  the  gratifications  of  pleafure ; 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
faith  and  worfhip ;  inflexible,  brave,  indefatigable, 
active,  and  formed  for  war ;  he  had  already  afiumed 
an  afcendancy  in  the  counfels  of  the  Hugonots,  and 
afpired  to  the  rank  of  their  chief  and  leader.  Hav- 
ing effected  his  efcape  from  Amiens,  he  had  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  refumed  the  exercife  of 
the  Proteftant  religion,  which  Charles  the  Ninth 
had  obliged  him  by  menaces  to  renounce  ;  and  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  kingdom  with  a  formidable 
army  (14)- 

The  place  which  the  prince  of  Conde  emulated  Duke  of 
as  head  of  the  Proteftants,  was  poiTefled  by  theGuife- 
duke  of  Guife  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Catholics. 
Nature  had  conferred  on  him  almoft  all  the 
qualifications,  calculated  to  conciliate  and  re- 
tain the  popular  favor.  Generous  and  mu- 
nificent, even  to  profufion  ;  affable  and  con- 
defcending^  in  his  manners  ;  intrepid,  to  a  degree 
of  temerity ;  and  adorned  with  every  grace  of  ex- 
terior figure  and  deportment,  he  attracted  univerfai 
admiration.  His  courage,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  had  been  diftinguifhed  during  the  fiege  of 
Poitiers,  as  his  father's  had  been  at  that  of  Metz. 
Defcended  from  the  family  of  Lorrain,  and  allied 
to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ;  pofleffing  an  hereditary 
hatred  for  the  Hugonots,  and  the  moft  ardent  zeal 
for  the  fupport  of  the  antient  religion,  he  was  re- 
garded as  its  beft  protector.  Surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  band  of  adherents ;  guided 

(13)  De  Thou,  and  Mezerai,  paflim. 

(14)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  liaand  139. 

by 
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c  HA  P.  by  the  counfels  of  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain  ;  and  capable  of  the  boldeil  projects  of  ambi- 
tion  ;  he  feemed  to  be  fcarcely  comprehended  with- 
in the  rank  of  a  firbject,  and  already  infpired  jea- 
loufy  into  the  crown  itfelf  (15). 

Family  of  The  houfe  of  Montrnorenci,  which  had  formerly 
-  maintained  fo  long  a  competition  with  that  of  Guife, 
i  for  power  and  favor,  was  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  de- 
preffion  and  difgrace,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth.  The  marfhal  Mont- 
rnorenci, elded  fon  to  the  late  conftable,  one  of 
the  mod  virtuous  and  incorrupt  noblemen  of  the 
age,  who  had  married  the  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Second,  was  deftitute  of  iflbe.  Having 
been  implicated  in  the  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Alen- 
$on  to  withdraw  from  court ;  his  participation  or 
privity  in  an  enterprize,  regarded  as  fo  criminal, 
had  afforded  a  pretext  for  committing  him  to  the 
BafHle,  where  he  languifhed  in  confinement  (16). 
Damville,  his  brother,  not  lefs  odious  to  the  go- 
vernment, owed  his  fafety  only  to  his  abfence  and 
diftance  from  the  capital.  He  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  and, 
aware  of  the  machinations  of  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
who  exerted  every  means  to  feize  his  perfon,  he  al- 
ready began  to  concert  meafures  with  the  Protef- 
tants,  for  their  common  prefervation.  The  two  re- 
maining fons  of  the  conftable,  Thore  and  Meru, 
involved  in  the  common  ruin  or  perfecution  of  their 
family,  openly  joined  the  infurgents,  who,  in  va- 
rious-quarters of  the  kingdom,  began  to  appear  ia 
arms  (17). 

* 

(15)  DC  Thou,  Mezerai,  paflnti. 

(16)  Davila,  p.  399.    Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  121  and  rja.     De  Thou, 
vol.  vii.  p.  54. 

(17)  Davila,  395.     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  113. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  general  afpect  and  fituation  of  France,  CHAP. 
at  the  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth.     Paris  had  not  ^  L 
yet  experienced  in  an  extended  degree,  the  calami-  State  Of 
ties  inseparable  from  civil  war.     The  Hugonot  ar-  Paris- 
mies  which   had  twice  approached  its  walls,  were 
neither  fufficiently  numerous  nor  powerful,  to  affect 
it  by  famine  ;   and  they  were  fpeedily  driven  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  by  the  fuperior  forces  of 
the  Catholics.     The  frequent  refidence,  and  expen- 
five  amufements  of  a  voluptuous  court,  kept  alive 
the  arts  of  luxury,  and  diffufed  a  fallacious  opulence. 
The  mafiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  the  city 
was  abandoned  to  all  the  enormities  of  a  fanguinary 
and  ferocious  populace,  had  been  only  temporary ; 
and  the  extermination  of  the  Proteftants  had   pro- 
duced an  apparent  uniformity  in  religious  faith  and 
worfhip,  among  the  inhabitants.     No  fymptoms  nor 
indications  of  difioyalty  and  rebellion  had  hitherto 
manifeiled  themfelves  :  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
marfhals  Montmorenci,   and  CoiTe,  were  fent  pri- 
foners  to  the  Baflile,  by  order  of  Catherine,  only  a/ 
(hort  time  before  the  deceafe  of  Charles  the  Ninth  ; 
the  Parifians  had  exhibited  every  demonftration  of 
joy,  and  had  even  furnimed  a  guard  for  the  fecurity 
and  detention  of  the  captives  (^8). 

But,  thefe  appearances  of  order  and  profperity  in 
the  metropolis,  were  contrafted  with  every  fpecies  of 
misfortune  in  the  provinces.  Subordination  and  Condition 
obedience  had  been  fubverted,  by  long  habits  of  re- 
volt  and  hoftility.  Normandy,  peculiarly  expoied, 
by  its  fituation,  to  the  attacks  of  the  Englifli,  was 
become  the  theatre  of  war.  Montgomery,  whofe 
fatal  dexterity  had  originally  produced  the  calamities 
of  his  country  ;  and  who  had  efcaped  by  flight  from 
the  carnage  of  his  friends,  at  the  mafiacre  of  Paris ; 

(18)  Mczerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  rzt.    Davila,  399.     De  Thou,  ,vol.  vii.   p. 
54  and  55. 

having 
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c  H  A  p.  having  landed  with  a  naval  force,  not  far  from  Cher. 
L  burg,  made  a  rapid  progrefs.  Inverted  by  the  mar- 
Matignon,  in  Domfront,  after  a  brave  defence 
againft  fuperior  numbers,  he  had  furrendered  upon 
a  vague  affurance  of  peifonal  fafety,  which  was  af- 
terwards violated.  Colombieres,  another  of  the 
Hugonot  leaders,  perimed  in  the  breach,  at  St.  Lo ; 
and  every  part  of  the  province  experienced  the  fury, 
or  feverity  of  the  royalifls  ^19  . 

Brittany.  Brittany,  protected;  in  fome  meafure,  by  its  al- 
moft  infular  pofition,  and  its  didance  from  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  kingdom,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  com- 
parative calm  :  but,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  to 
that  of  the  Garonne,  comprehending  an  extent  of 
near  one  hundred  leagues,  in  the  richeft,  moft  po- 
pulous, and  commercial  diftricts  of  France,  the  Hu- 
gonots  maintained  a  conflict  with  their  enemies. 
Their  principal  power  and  refources  were  concen- 
tered in  Poitou,  Angoumois,  and  Saintonge,  where 
their  numbers  far  exceeded  thofe  of  the  Catholics. 
The  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Montcontour  had  been 
fought  in  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
during  the  third  civil  war,  had  been  the  principal 

Rocheiie.  theatre  of  military  operations.  Rochelle,  open  to 
the  Atlantic,  enjoying  an  extehfive  trade,  fuppJied 
by  England  with  arms  and  ammunition,  inhabited 
by  zealous  adherents  ,of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
elated  by  the  recent  advantage  gained  over  the  duke 
of  Anjou  ;  already  began  to  arrogate  and  affume  a 
fpecies  of  independence.  It  was  to  be  apprehended, 
that  a  republic  might  arife  within  the  monarchy  of 
France,  the  mod  inimical  to  its  grandeur  and  repofe, 
fupported  by  fdreign  powers,  and  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible,  to  be  reduced  by  force  (20). 

(19)  Davila,  403 — 6.  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  57 — 60.  Mezerai,  vol. 
jr.  p.  118  and  119. 

(10)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  44  and  45.  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  Il6,  &c. 
Comm.  de  Montluc,  vol.  iv.  p.  344.  Le  Laboureur  fur  Caftelman,  vol.  iii. 
p.  396  and  39  7. 

Guyenne 


and  Gaf- 
cony. 
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Guienne  and  Gafcony,  from  the  banks  of  the  CHAP. 
Garonne,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  fron-  _L 
tiers  of  Spain,  were  fcarcely  more  tranquil.  Mont- 
luc,  whofe  name  has  been  tranfmitted  by  his  writ- 
ings, as  well  as  by  his  actions,  to  pofterity,  had  dur- 
ing many  years,  exercifed  over  the  Hugonots  in 
thofe  provinces,  the  moft  inhuman  tyranny. 
Wounded  at  the  ftorm  of  a  little  town  in  Bigorre, 
and  incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmities,  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  camp  ;  he  had  been  recently  difmifled 
from  the  command  of  the  royal  forces :  but  his  fuc- 
ceffor  did  not  reftore  calm  or  order  among  the  inha- 
bitants (21). 

In  the  extenfive  government  of  Languedoc,  Dam-  Langnedoc. 
ville,  to  whom  it  had  been  entrufted,  no  longer  pro- 
feifed  any  deference  for  the  orders  of  the  court. 
Irritated  by  the  queen  mother's  attempts  to  involve 
him  in  the  proscription  of  his  family,  he  embraced 
a  line  of  conduct,  the  moft  repugnant  to  his  charac- 
ter and  inclinations.  Attached  to  the  crown  by 
gratitude  and  affection,  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  engaging  in  open  rebellion  :  zeaioufly  de- 
voted to  the  antient  religion,  he  faw  himfelf  com- 
pelled to  join  with  the  Proteftants.  Having  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Montpellier,  and  of  fome  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone,  he  prepared  to 
defend  himfelf  by  force  of  arms ;  and  he  even  pe- 
remptorily refufed  to  lay  down  his  office,  notwith- 
ftanding  repeated  mandates  of  the  fovereign  (22). 

No  part  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  whole  courfe  Dauphine, 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  had  fuffered  more  aiid  Pr°- 
feverely  from  civil  diffemions  than  the  two  provinces 
of   Dauphine  and  Provence.     From   the  gates  of 
Lyons,    to  thofe  of   Marfeilles,    every  village  was 

(41)  Montluc,  Comrii.  vol.  iv.  paflim. 

(42)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  48.     Mezerai,  vol.   yc.  p.   Ijp   and   140. 
I.e  Laboureur  fur  Caftelnau,  vol.  hi.  p.  397. 

VOL,  II.  €  fortified, 
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CHAP,  fortified,  and  every  caftle  was  defended.  All  inte- 
rior communication  was  fufpended  by  the  excefifes 
and  ravages  of  the  contending  parties.  The  moun- 
tainous and  rugged  nature  of  the  country ;  the  faci- 
lity of  efcaping  into  Savoy,  or  Switzerland  ;  and  the 
fuperior  numbers  of  the  Hugonots  in  Dauphine, 
prolonged  the  conteft.  The  names  of  Montbrun, 
Mouvans,  d'Acier,  and  des  Adrets,  on  the  fide  of 
the  Proteftants ;  and  thofe  of  the  count  of  Somme- 
rive,  and  the  grand  prior  of  France,  on  the  other, 
were  become  deteftable  for  their  ach  of  wanton  and 
deliberate  cruelty.  Humanity  feeined  to  be  extinct 
in  the  breads  of  the  chiefs  ;  and  mutual  animofity 
knew  no  limits  in  the  gratification  of  ven- 
geance (23). 

Burgundy.  Burgundy,  which  after  the  deceafe  of  marmat 
Tavannes,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of 

Cham-  Mayenne ;  and  Champagne,  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Guife,  were  in  a 
great  meafure  exempt  from  thefe  calamities.  But, 
the  oppreffions  and  diforders,  committed  on  the  in- 
ferior claffes,  by  a  foldiery  deftitute  of  any  regular 
pay,  were  fuch,  as  loudly  to  demand  interposition 
and  redrefs.  The  weakne£s  of  Ihe  government  ren- 
dered it  neceflary  to  tolerate  enormities,  by  whieh 
the  peafants  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  ruin  (24). 

interior          The  interior  and  central  provinces,  Berry,  Au- 

pnmnccs.  vergnej  ancj  t })e  Limofin,  together  with  thofe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  though  they  had  largely  parti- 
cipated in  the  general  defolation  of  the  kingdom, 
were  not  marked  by  any  charaCieriftic,  or  difcrimi- 
>ic*rdy'  nating  features.  Picardy,  the  government  of  which 
had  been  confided  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  was  not 
lefs  averfe  to  the  reformed  religion.  The  inhabitants, 
credulous,  irafcible,  and  fufeeptible  of  the  ftrongeft 

(23)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  85  and  86.     Mezerai,  vol.ix.  p.  138. 
(i4)  Alemoires  de'l'avanncs,  p.  33 — 35, 

impreffions 
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impreffions  of  fuperftition,  already  gave  indications  CHAP. 
of  that  fpirit  and  temper,  which  (hortly  afterwards 
fittted  them  for  the  reception  and  commencement 
the  famous  union,  denominated  "  the  League." 

The  firft  act  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  after  the3cthMay. 
deceafe  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  was  inftantly  to  dif-  Catherine? 
patch  mefifengers,  who  might  convey,  with  the  ut-onheraf- 
moft  fpeed,  intelligence  of  the  event,  to  the  king  [j™rpeg°|Je°^ 
of  Poland.     In  order   to  enfure   obedience  to  her 
own  authority,  during  the  interval  which -muft  ne- 
ceffarily  elapfe  before  his  return    from  fo  remote  a 
country,  me   immediately  addrefled   letters   to  the 
governors,  magiftrates,    and  great    officers  of   the 
crown,  throtvghout  France,  notifying  the  death  of 
the  late  fovereign,  and   his  previous  nomination  of 
herfelf  to  the  regency.     The  fituation  of  public  af- 
fairs demanded    meafures    equally    lenient  and   vi- 
gorous.   The  Proteftants,  who  had  already,  in  many 
provinces,  taken   up  arms,    encouraged  by  the  va- 
cancy of.  the  throne,  and  the  abfence  of  the  legiti- 
mate fucceffor,  were  becoming  daily  more  formida- 
ble.    The  prince  of  Conde  hovered  on  the  borders1 
of  the  kingdom,  ready  to  enter  it,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  .of  German  forces.     Even  the  Ca- 
tholics  had  loft  their  refpect  for  the  royal  authority, 
and   felt  little    attachment    towards    the    perfon  or 
character  of  the  regent.     But,  Catherine,  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to    the  foils  and   labors    of  government ; 
miftrefs  of  ail  the  arts  of  diflimulation  ;  and  having 
in  her  cuftody,  the  firft  princes  of   the  blood,  as 
well  as  the  other  principal  perfons  of  whofe  fidelity 
me  was  doubtful,  manifefted  no  fymptomsof  appre- 
herifion.     In-  compliance  with  the  ufual  maxims  of 
her  eonciliatmg  and  temporifing  policy,  (he  began 
a  negociation  with  La  Noue,  the  chief  of  the  infur- 
gents  in  Poitou ;  and  anxious  to  fufpend  all  opera- 
tions of  a  hoftile  nature,  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Truce  with: 
ki-ngv  flie  agreed  upon  a  truce  far  two  months,  with  *0eu  u*0" 
C  *  the 
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c  H  A  p.  the  Hugonots.     They  were  even  permitted  to  hold 
*•       a  general  affembly  of  their  delegates,  at  Milhaud, 
in  Languedoc,  where  meafures  might  be  concerted 
for  a  general  pacification  (25). 

Trial  of  the      But,  in  the  perfon  of  the  count  of  Montgomery, 

count  of  hey  revenge,  fuperior  either  to  the  dictates  ofjuftice, 
-  ^^  ^^  confiderations  of  honor,  induced  her  to  make 
a  diftinguifhed  faerifice.  That  gallant  and  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  having  furrendered  upon  the  at- 
finances  of  perfonal  fafety  and  protection,  given 
him  by  Matignon,  commander  of  the  royal  forces ; 
had  been,  neverthelefs,  by  Catherine's  exprefs  com- 
mand, transferred  to  Paris.  The  parliament,  fub- 
fervient  to  the  regent's  wifhes,  became  the  inftru- 
ment  of  her  vengeance.  Montgomery,  upon  pre- 
texts equally  frivolous  and  infufficient,  was  con- 
demned to  fuffer  capital  punrfliment,  as  guilty  of 
treafon  ;  and  he  was  previoufly  put  to  the  torture, 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  an  avowal  of  the  pre- 
tended confpiracy,  meditated  by  the  admiral  Co- 
ligni,  againft  Charles  the  Ninth.  His  courage  and 
magnanimity  did  not  forfake  him,  under  circum- 
ftances  fo  trying.  He  bore  the  rack,  without  ut- 
tering any  exclamations,  except  thofe  of  indigna- 
tion for  the  breach  of  faith,  committed  againft  him; 
and  though  diflocated  in  all  his  limbs,  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  torture,  he  preferved  an  intrepid  coun- 
tenance to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life.  From  the 
fledge,  on  which  he  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  exe- 

...  cution,  he  addrefled  the  populace,  and  defired  their 

Hiscxecu-  r    r  p 

tion.  prayers.  On  the  icarrold,  he  evinced  the  fame  un- 
fhaken  .  conftancy  and  compofure,  terminating  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  a  career,  which  had 

a6thjune.  been  diftinguifhed  in  its  courfe,  by  many  brilliant 
atchievments.  His  real  crime,  for  which  he  fuffered, 

(25)  DC  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  83  and  84.     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  j>.   134 — - 
137.     Davila,  p.  411 — 415. 

3  was 
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was  the  unintentional  death  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  c  H  A  p. 
and  Catherine  offered  him  up  as  a  viclim  to  the  me-       L 
mory  of  her  hufband.      "  Memorable   example,"     I574. 
fays    de  Thou,  ••'  to  teach    us,  that  in  the  flrokes 
"  which  attack  crowned  heads,  misfortune  is  cri- 
'*  minal,  even  though  the  will  be  innocent  (26) !" 

While  thefe  events  took  place  in  France,  the  king  Flight  of 
of  Poland  received,  at    Cracow,  the  news  of  his  ^y  of 
brother's  death,  and  his  own  fucceflion.     Two  very  from  c'ra- 
different  modes  of   action  prefented  themfelves  focow' 
him,    and  claimed  his  mature  deliberation.      The 
firft,  more  honorable  and  dignified,  was,  to  demand 
permiflion  of  the  fenate  to  return  to  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  election 
of  the  duke  of  Alen9on  to  the  Polilh  crown.      The 
other,  more  expeditious  arid  fecure,  was,  by  a  pre-» 

•':*.  ^ 

(26)  De  Thou,  vpl.  vii.  p.  87.  Mezerai,  vpl.  ix.  p.  135  and  136, 
D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  13.0  and  131. 

D'Aubigne,  who  was  a  fpe&ator  of  Montgomery's  death,  has  left  us 
the  moft  circumftantial  and  interefting  detail  of  that  event.  It  may  ferve, 
in  many  particulars,  to  excite  equal  pity  and  indignation.  "  The  count," 
fays  he,  "wept,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  deceafe  of  Charles  the 
**  Nin'h,  and  from  that  inftant  regarded  hjs  own  execution  as  certain. 
"  The  commiffioners,  before  whom  he  was  examined,  would  not  exempt 
"  him  from  the  torture,  though  he  did  not  attempt  to  difguife,  or  to  con- 
"  ceal  any  fa(5t.  He  was  conducted  to  the  icaflbld,  in  the  "  place  de 
V  Greve,"  drefled  in  mourning;  and  after  having  complained,  that  his 
"  executioners  had  broken  his  limbs,  by  the  violence  of  the  application  of 
w  the  torture,  he  compofed  hij  countenance,  in  order  to  harangue  the 
"  fpedlators."  P'Aubigne  has  preferved  Montgomery's  fpeech  in  this  laft, 
and  trying  fituation.  It  breathes  all  the  energy  and  elevation  of  a  mind, 
fuftained  by  a  caufe  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  good  one,  and  for 
which  he  had  facrificed  every  confideration.  He  denied  and  reprobated 
the  abfurd  pretexts,  which  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  his  judges  had  ufed, 
in  order  to  condemn  him  as  guilty  of  trcafon.  Having  mentioned  his  in- 
voluntary dime  in  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  he  enjoined  the  mul- 
titude affembled,  to  inform  his  foils, 'who  had  been  involved  in  the  pe- 
nalties of  his  -  fentence,  and  degraded  from  the  rank  of  nobles ;  that,  "  if 
"  they  had  not  the  virtue  to  regain  it,  and  to  reftore  themfelves,  he  con- 
"  fented  to  their  degradation."  He  protefted  that  hi?  only  real  guilt  con-: 
lifted  in  his  fteady  adherence  to  a  religion,  profcribed  by  the  government, 
and  for  which  fo  many  individuals  had  already  fuffered  in  France.  Having 
rcquefted  the  executioner  not  to  apply  any  bandage  before  his  eyes,  he  paffed 
a  fhort  time  in  prayer,  and  then  fuhmitted  to  his  fentence.  De  Thou,  who 
is  more  concife  in  his  narration,  agrees  in  every  important  particular,  witfy 
D'Aubigne,  and  condemns  the  injuftice  of  the  trial  and  execution. 

cipitat? 
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CHAP,  cipitate  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  to  gain  the  frontiers 
of  the  Auftrian  territories,  and  regardlefs  of  every 
inferior  confideration,  to  prefent  himfelf  again  in 
France.  The  latter  advice,  more  analogous  to  the 
character,  and  gratifying  to  the  inclinations  of 

tSthjune.  Henry,  prevailed.  After  having  made  the  neceffary 
difpofitions  for  concealing  his  deiign,  he  quitted  his 
capital  under  cover  of  the  night,  with  only  a  few 
attendants  ;  and  was  already  on  the  borders  of  Sile- 
fia,  before  his  departure  was  univerfally  known  in 
Cracow.  The  Poles,  irritated  at  fo  contemptuous  a 
dereliction  of  the  royalty  to  which  they  had  recently 
elevated  him,  manifefted  their  refentment,  by  ar- 
refting  the  principal  perfons  of  his  court,  who  re- 
mained in  their  hands  :  but,  the  fenate  being  af- 
fembled,  and  having  heard  the  reafons  for  his  con- 
duct, ordered  his  equipage  and  fervants  to  be  honor- 
ably conducted  to  their  mafter.  A  body  of  near 
four  hundred  horfe  purfuecf,  and  overtook  the  fugitive 
prince,  who  had  pafled  the  Polifh  limits,  and  was  no 
longer  in  danger  of  being  re-conducted  as  a  captive 
to  his  own  palace.  Count  Tenczyn,  at  the  head  of 
a  fmall  number  of  gentlemen,  advancing,  unarmed, 
towards  him,  endeavoured  by  exhortations  and  en- 
treaties to  induce  him  to  return  to  Cracow.  Henry 
received  thefe  marks  of  affection,  with  fimilar  de- 
,  monft rations  of  regard  ;  promifed  to  revifit  Poland, 
after  having  reftored  tranquillity  to  France  ;  affigned 
the  reafons  which  had  neceffitated  him  to  withdraw 
from  a  country  and  people,  for  whom  he  Ihould 
always  preferve  the  moft  lively  attachment  j  and 
continued  his  journey  to  Vienna  (27). 

Hisrecepti-      The  circumftances  of  his  flight,  which  were,  in 

emperor6  ^°me  meafure,  ignominious,  when  contrafted  with 
thofe  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  fame 

(a;)  Solignac,  Hift.  de  Pologne,  vol.  v.  p.  453 — 473.    PC  Thcu,  vol. 
vii.  p.  72^—76.    Mczerai,  vol.  he.  p.  140  and  141. 

kingdom, 
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kingdom,  only  a  few  months  preceding,  were  CHAP. 
fpeedily  effaced  from  his  mind,  by  the  reception  which  ^^^ 
he  met  with  in  the  imperial  court.  Maximilian  the  1574. 
Second  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  deference 
and  honor  ;  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  fplendid 
retinue  ;  and  detained  him  fome  days,  in  his  capital, 
among  feftivities  and  entertainments.  That  benefi- 
cent and  enlightened  monarch,  whofe  maxims  of 
toleration  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  profperous, 
itrenuoufly  exhorted  Henry,  on  his  return  to  France, 
to  adopt  fimilar  principles  of  government.  He  ad- 
vifed  gentle  meafures  towards  the  Hugonots,  and 
befought  of  him,  to  commemorate  the  asra  of  his 
entry  into  his  hereditary  dominions,  by  giving  peace 
to  his  fubjecls,  of  every  perfuafion.  Thefe  argu- 
ments and  entreaties,  Maximilian  enforced  by  the 
example  of  his  own,  and  of  his  father,  Ferdinand's 
experience  ;  who  after  many  ineffectual  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Germans  by  violence,  had  found,  that  in 
matters  of  faith,  war,  far  from  curing,  only  aggra- 
vated the  evil.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
Henry  and  the  people,  if  the  remonftrances  of  the 
emperor  had  influenced  his  future  conduct  (28). 

Unwilling  to  pafs  through  the  territories  of  the  Magnifi- 
eledtor  palatine,    from  whom   he  had   received  fo  mentTf3*" 
figna.l  and  humiliating  an  affront,    on  his  former  Henry  at 
progrefs  to  Poland  ;  the  king  determined  on  taking  Vemce- 
his  courfe  through  Lombardy.      The  magnificence 
with  which  the  Republic  of  Venice  honoured  his  ap- 
proach and  arrival,  far  exceeded  that  which  any  other 
European  ftate  could  exert,  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
From  the  inftant  that  he  entered  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories, to  the  moment  of  his  final  departure,  every 
variety    of  fuperb  and  diverfified  amufement  was 
lavifhed,  to  gratify  their  royal  gueft.      That  cele- 

(»8)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  76.     Solignac,  vol.  v.p.  473—476.     Mezerai, 
vol.  ix.  p.  141  acd  142. 
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CHAP,  brated  Commonwealth,    though  paft  its  meridian, 
L       was  (till  the  center  of  commerce,  arts,  and  luxury. 
1574.      lts  peculiar  fituation  among  the  waves  of  the  Adria- 
tic, enabled  the  Senate  to  exhibit  a  fpecies  of  pomp 
and  Iplemior,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  capital. 
During  nine  days  which  Henry  pafled  in  Venice,  he 
beheld  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  mews,  games,  2nd 
recreations.     Triumphal  arches,  raifed  on  the  defigns 
of  Palladio  :    combats,  naval  and  military  :  illumi- 
nations, and  balls,  where  the  Venetian  ladies,  equally 
celebrated  for  their  charms  and  their  gallantry,  en- 
deavoured to  captivate  the  young  monarch  :    thefe 
varied  pleafures,  which  the  policy  of  the  Republic 
offered  to  its  antient  and  moft  powerful  ally,  detained 
him,    notwithflanding  the  prefling  exhortations  of 
Catherine,  his  mother,  to  haften  his  return  (29^. 
37th  July.      Quitting  with  reluftance  a  city,  which  contained 
fo  many  attractions,  and  accompanied  by  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara,  he  proceeded  to- 
wards Turin  ;  remounted  the  river  Po,  and  arrived 
Hb'urivai  m  l^at  capital,  after  having  declined  to  vifit  Milan, 
at  Turin,    where  Don  John  of  Auftria  commanded  for  the  king 
of  Spain.      France,    during  his  abfence,  had  been 
torn  by  almoft  every  calamity,  incident  to  a  ftate 
where  religion  ferved  as  a  pretext,  to  conceal  the 
projects  of  faction  and  ambition.      In  Poitou,  the 
fufpenfion  of  arms,  which  had  been  concluded  by 
the  regent,  was  violated  on  her  part  ;  and  the  royal 
forces,  under  the  duke  of  Montpenfier,  profiting  of 
the  iecurity  of  the  Hugonots,  after  having  captured 
Fontenoy,  menaced  Rochelle  itfelf.     Damville,  after 
long  irrefolution,  iffued  a  proclamation,  avowing  his 
jundion  with  the  Proteftants  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prince  of  Conde  publiflied  a  manifefto, 
from  Heidelberg,    in  the  Palatinate,    accufing  the 


France. 


(19)   Hift.  de  Venife,  par  Laogier,  voL  z.  p.  393  —  307, 
vol.  vii.  p.  78  —  8l. 
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evil  counfellors  of  the  crown,  with  having  produced  CHAP. 
the  diforders  under  which  the  kingdom  laboured.       L      , 
He  preceded  it,  by  letters  addreffed  to  the  delegates,     IJ74. 
aflembled  at  Milhaud,  in  which  he  demanded  fup- 
plies  of  money,  and  promifed  to  conduct  to  their 
affiftance  a  military  force.     They,  in  return,  elected 
him  for  their  chief,  though  with  very  limited  powers, 
of  every  kind.     Throughout  Languedoc,  Guyenne, 
and  Beam,    the  Proteftants  were,    univerfally,    in 
arms :    but,  in  Dauphine,  where   Montbrun  com- 
manded againft  the  royal  army,  hoftilities  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  greateft  violence  (30). 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  complicated  national  misfor-  Catherine 
tunes,  which  the  regent  fomented  by  her  infidious*d™"scesto 
and  treacherous  policy  ;  that  princefs,  after  having    AugufU 
caufed  the  obfequies  of  the  late  king  to  be  performed, 
quitted  Paris,   accompanied  by  her  two  prifoners, 
the  duke  of  Alen9on,  and   the  king   of  Navarre. 
Failing  through  the  province  of  Burgundy,  me  re- 
viewed in  perfon  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  Switzers, 
whom  (he  had  caufed  to  be  levied,  and  arrived  at 
Lyons,  where  (he  impatiently  expected  th?  return  of 
her  favorite  fon  (3 1 ). 

The  court  of  Turin,  during  the  mort  refidence  Political  in- 
which  Henry  made  in  it,  was  become  the  center  oftrisaesa^ 
political  intrigue  and  cabal.  Margaret,  duchefs  of 
Savoy,  daughter  of  Francis  the  Firft,  one  of  the 
moft  accomplimed  princefles  of  the  age,  endeavour- 
ed to  enforce  the  exhortations,  made  to  him  at 
Vienna,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  j  and  fhe  at- 
tempted, in  conjunction  with  the  duke,  her  hufband, 
Emanuel  Philibert,  to  reconcile  him  with  the  family 
of  Montmorenci.  Damville  himfelf,  whofe  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  crown  had  been  fhaken,  but, 
not  effaced,  by  the  perfecution  of  Catherine  of  Me- 

(30)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  138 — 140.     De  Thou,  vol.  vii.p,  85 — 95. 
(3*)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  95.    Davila^  p.  418. 
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CHAP,  dieis  ;  and  who  hoped  to  regain  the  intereft  which 
he  had  formerly  poffefled  in  Henry's  efteem ;  ven- 

s""75747'"'  tured,  under  the  engagement  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
for  his  protection,  to  repair  in  perfon,  to  Turin. 
The  king  received  him  with  demonftrations  of  affec- 
tion. Beliegarde,  who  occupied  a  diftinguiihed 
place  in  the  royal  favour,  and  Pibrac,  joined 
their  efforts  to  thofe  of  Damviile,  and  appeared  to 
have  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the 
king.  But,  thefe  aufpicious  beginnings  were  foon 
fubverted  and  changed  by  the  emhTaries  of  the  re- 
gent, who  not  only  induced  Henry  to  fufpend  every 
meafure  tending  towards  peace  ;  but,  inftilled  fuf- 
picions  of  Damville's  fidelity.  That  nobleman, 
alarmed  at  the  vifible  alteration  in  his  fovereign's 
behaviour,  and  apprehenfive  of  being  arrefted,  left 
Turin  with  precipitation,  and  returned  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Languedoc,  where  he  immediately  figned 
an  agreement  with  the  Proteftants  (32). 

Schemes  of      Emanuel  Philibert,  though  he  had  failed  in  this 

the  duke  of  attempt,  was  fuccefsful  in  another,  which,  as  a 
fovereign  prince,  affected  him  far  more  deeply,  and 
perfonally.  Of  the  numerous  garrifons,  and  exten- 
five  conquefls,  acquired  by  Francis  the  Firft,  and 
Henry  the  Second,  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  only 
Pignerol,  Savillan,  and  the  valley  of  Peroufe,  re- 
mained to  France.  All  the  others  had  been  reftored 
to  the  duke,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1559.  The 
pofieflion  of  thefe  fortrefles,  not  only  gave  to  the 
French  kings  facility  of  penetrating  at  pleafure  into 
Italy,  by  the  paflages  of  the  Alps ;  but,  from  their 
vicinity  to  Turin  itfelf,  held  the  dukes  of  Savoy  in 
awe,  and  kept  them  in  a  (late  of  perpetual  depend- 
ance.  Every  motive  of  found  policy  dictated  to 
preferve  them  with  jealous  attention.  But,  Henry, 
gained  by  the  carefies  of  Ernanuel  Philibert,  and 

(32)  De  Thou,  vol»  vii.  p.  131  qnd  132.    Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  144  and 
145. 
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neglectful  of  the  true  interefts  of  his  crown,   was  CHAP. 
prevailed  on  to  promife  their  reftitution  (33).  t      *•_. 

The  king  foon  afterwards  quitted  Turin,  and  pro-     ~^~ 
ceeded  towards  the  frontiers  of  his  own  dominions,  Arrival  of 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.     This  efcort  was  not  merely  honorary,  as 
the  province  of  Dauphine  was  infefted  by  the  Hugo- 
not  forces,  who  committed  perpetual  depredations 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  ftates.     At  the  "  Pont  de  jth  Sept, 
Beauvoifin,"    where  France  and  Savoy  divide,  he 
was  met  by  the  duke  of  Alencon  and  the  king  of 
Navarre,  whom  he  received  with  marks  of  apparent 
civility  and  affection.      On  the  following  day,  the 
interview  between  himfelf    and  his  mother,    took 
place ;  and  the  new  king,  accompanied  by  Catherine, 
and  a  vaft  train,    made  a  public  and  magnificent 
entry  into  the  city  of  Lyons  (34). 

(33)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  145.      De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  133  and  133. 
Davila,  p.  419. 

(34)  Davila,  p.  420.    De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  133  and  134.     Mezcrai,  vol, 
ix.  p.  146  and  147. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parties,  at  Henry's 
affumption  of  the  government. — Continuation  of  the 
war  again/I  the  Prot  eft  ants. — Rejiitution  of  Pigne- 
rol,  Saviilant  an4  Peroufe,  to  Savoy. — Journey  of 
ihe  court  to  Avignon. — Death  of  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain. — Inauguration^  and  marriage  of  the  king.— 
Capture,  and  execution  of  Montbrun.-r— Inactivity , 
and  vices  of  Henry. — Efcape  of  ihe  duke  of  Alen- 

•  $on. — Defeat  of  Thore. — 'Trwe  ivith  Alenqon. — 
Entry  of  the  German  army  into  France. -^-Flight  of 
the  king  of  Navarre.—-Negociaiion,  and  condufion 
ef  peace. — Foreign  affairs.* — State  of  Flanders. — - 
Eleclion  of  Stephen  Batt&ri,,  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
— Death  of  Maximilian  the  Second. — Afpeft  of 
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•ENRY  the  Third,  at  the  period  of  his  return 
to  France,  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
1574.  having  fcarcely  attained  his  twenty-third  year.  His 
September.  fjgure  WaS  graceful  and  elegant :  an  air  of  majefty, 
tempered  by  fweetnefs,  accompanied  all  his  actions  ; 
and  his  eloquence  wa,s  dignified,  captivating,  and 
calculated  to  perfuade.  He  had  been  educated  in 
habits  of  diffimulation,  and  initiated  in  his  earlieft 
years,  to  the  fatigues  of  a  camp.  The  reputation, 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  victories  of  Jarnac9 
and  of  Montcontour,  for  which  he  was  principally 
indebted  to  marfhal  Tavannes,  his  governor ;  had 
conduced  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  elevate  him  to,  the 
Polifh  throne.  Europe  ea:pe£ted  from  him,  as  he 
attained  to  manhood,  a  difplay  of  martial  talents, 
and  hardy  virtue.  He  had  been  privy  to,  and  aftive 
in  all  the  counfels,  which  preceded  the  maflacre  of 
Paris,  where  he  betrayed  the  moft  unrelenting  bar- 
barity 
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barity  towards  the  Hugonots.     The  fhort  period  of  c  H  A  p. 
his  flay  in  Poland,  had  not  allowed  time  for  the  ex-       IL 
ercife  of  any  diftinguimed  qualities  ;  and  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  flight  from  that  country,  though  in- 
glorious,  were,  in  fome  meafure,  excufed,  or  pal- 
liated,  by  the  neceflity  of  his  immediate  appearance  new  king. 
in  France. 

The  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  situation  of 
called  by  the  deceafe  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  though  France- 
critical  and  alarming,  was  by  no  means  defperate. 
Two  powerful  factions,  irritated  almoft  to  frenzy 
againft  each  other,  by  a  long  feries  of  mutual  inju- 
ries, violence,  and  war,  perfifted  to  maintain  a  def- 
perate conflict.  Religion  added  new  incentives  to 
their  animofity,  and  aggravated  the  fources  of  dif- 
cord.  But,  the  leaders,  on  either  fide,  continued 
to  profefs  obedience  to  their  common  fovereign : 
the  majefty  of  the  throne,  though  defaced  and  vi- 
olated, was  not  fubverted  ;  and  the  wounds  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  (late,  however  deep  and 
recent,  admitted  of  a  cure.  Two  great,  and  oppo- 
fite  lines  of  conduct,  prefented  themfelves  for  Hen- 
ry's choice:  either  to  fignalize  his  acceflion  by  giv- 
ing peace  to  his  fubjecls ;  or,  to  continue  the  war, 
already  begun,  to  the  fubjedion  and  extermination 
of  the  Hugonots.  Every  inducement  of  humanity, 
wifdom,  and  policy,  feemed  to  dictate  the  former 
meafure.  He  had  already  evinced  a  difpofition  to- 
wards it ;  and  its  accomplishment  muft  have  been  at- 
tended with  confequences  equally  beneficial  to  his 
people,  and  happy  for  himfelf.  But,  the  fatal  coun- 
fels  of  his  mother  ;  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  age, 
which  knew  no  limit  to  perfecution ;  the  defire  of 
(ignalizing  his  zeal  againlt  thofe  enemies,  whom  he 
had  oppofed  and  vanquifhed  in  his  early  youth  ;  and 
the  hope  of  triumphing  over,  and  finally  extinguifh- 
ing  both  the  Catholic  and  Proteftant  factions,  when 
weakened  by  their  diflentions :  thefe  fallacious  reafons 

determined 
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CHAP,  determined  him,  after  fome  hefitation,  to  command 

"•       hoftilitiesCO. 

1574.  From  this  improvident  and  ruinous  (lep,  origi- 
vices,  and  nated  all  the  fubfequent  misfortunes  of  his  reign ; 
HenryS.°  an^  every  part  of  his  conduct  evinced  to  the  nation, 
that  effeminacy,  indolence,  and  luxury,  had  ener- 
vated his  mind.  Inftead  of  acting  with  vigor  to  re- 
form the  abufes,  which,  under  fhelter  of  the  com- 
motions of  the  late  government,  had  invaded  the 
different  departments ;  he  had  no  fooner  arrived  in 
his  dominions,  than  he  refigned  himfelf  to  inactivity. 
An  enemy  to  fatigue,  and  incapable  of  application, 
he  neglected  all  affairs  of  moment :  furrounded  only 
by  parafites  and  favorites ;  difficult  of  accefs ;  en- 
trenched in  ceremonies  and  parade  5  or  negligently 
reclined  in  a  barge,  richly  decorated,  on  the  river 
Saone,  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  every  duty 
annexed  to  his  ftation.  It  was  not  poflible  to  recog- 
nize the  prince,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  field, 
and  trained  to  the  hardfhips  of  a  military  life.  The 
nobility,  and  the  veteran  officers  of  his  army,  dif- 
gutted  at  a  change  fo  unexpected,  forfook  the  court, 
which  became  defert ;  and  all  the  expectations  to 
which  Henry  had  given  birth,  when  prefumptive 
heir  to  the  crown,  difappeared  from  the  inftant  of 
his  acceflion  (2). 

Rdioration      The  contempt  and  alienation  which  fo  indecent  a 
of  Pigneroi  conduct  excited  among  his  fubjects,  were  not  dimi- 
ki,.       '   nifhed  by  the  aecomplifhrnent  of  his  engagement  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  reftorrng  to  him  Pigneroi,  Sa- 
villan,  and  the  valley  of  Peroufe.     Henry,  more,  as 
his  enemies  aflerted,  from  facility  and  prodigality, 
than  from  any  fentimem  of  equity  or  juftice,  order- 
ed the  immediate  evacuation  of  thofe  garrifons.     All 

(I)  DeThou,  vol.  vii.  p.  136 — ijz.     Mezerai,  voL  IK.  p.  1^3.     Davi- 
la,  p.4zo— 416.     D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Urtiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  134  and  133. 
(»;  De  Them,  vol.  vii.  p.  134  and  135.     Mezcrai,  vol.  uc.  p.  150. 

the 
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the  remonftrances  of  the  doke  of  Nevers,  to  whofec  HAP. 
government  they  had  been  confided ;  joined  to  the 
oppofition  of  hiswifeft  minifters,  were  ineffectual  (3).  ^^T^ 
Emanuel  Philibert  repaid  the  generofity  of  the  king, 
with  neglecl ;  and,  liberated  from  fo  formidable  a 
neighbour,  afiumed  a  higher  tone  in  all  his  negotia- 
tions with  France.  It  feemed  as  if  the  new  fovereign, 
not  content  with  the  omiflion  of  the  great  duties  ex- 
acted from  him,  defired  to  diminish  the  power,  and 
to  contract  the  limits  of  his  dominions  (4). 

While  Henry,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Renewal  of 
thus  facrificed  his  own  dignity,  and  theefteem  of  his^r"vi1 
people,  the  kingdom  became  a  prey  to  civil  war. 
In  Poitou,  the  duke  of  Montpenfier,  after  a  long 
fiege,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Lufignan,  and  demo- 
limed  that  celebrated  fortrefs.  But,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lyons,  the  Hugonots,  unreftrained  by  any  refpeft 
for  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  committed  depre- 
dations with  impunity,  and  refufed  to  pay  obedience 
to  the  royal  mandate,  enjoining  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  Montbrun,  their  commander,  who  had 
pillaged  the  baggage  of  Henry,  on  its  paflage  from 
Savoy,  treated  with  neglect  his  injunction  to  retire 
to  his  own  home.  Bellegarde,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  Catholic  forces  had  been  committed, 
was  repulfed  in  an  aflault  upon  the  little  town  of 
Livron  in  Dauphine  j  and  every  circumftance  feem- 
ed to  combine,  to  mark  the  sera  of  Henry's  return 
to  France,  with  ignominy  and  misfortune  (5). 

As  if  infenfible  to  the  national  diftrefs,  the  court,  Diffipation 
during  thefe  occurrences,  was  plunged  in  dillipation,ofthecourt- 
and  immerfed  in  pleafures.     Catherine  of  Medicis 
encouraged  the  propenfity  of  her  fon  to  profufion 

(3)  Memoires  du  Due  de  Nevers,  folio,  Paris,  1665,  vol.  i.  p.  3 — »5, 
and  p.  33—68. 

(4)  Davila,  p.  419.    De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  154 — 1,57.     Mezerai,  vol. 
ix.  p.  151  and  154. 

(5)  Mczcrai,  vol,  ix.   p.  153  and  154.     De  Thou-,  vol.  vii.  p.  159 — 
164. 

and 
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CHAP,  and  indolence,  with  a  view  to  engrofs  a  larger  por- 
tion of  authority,  and  to  render  her  interpofition 
~  more  neceffary.  Indifferent  as  to  the  means  by  which 
me  accomplimed  her  objects,  and  reftrained  by  nb 
principles  of  virtue  in  their  profecution,  me  made 
gallantry  fubfervient  to  all  her  projects.  The  ladies 
of  her  houihold,  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  their 
fovereign,  aided  and  facilitated  her  views,  by  facri- 
ficing  their  honor)  at  her  command ;  and  me  en- 
deavoured to  foftenthe  captivityof  theduke  d*Alen9on 
and  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  were  (till  detained  in 
an  honorable  confinement,  by  ftimulating  their  paf- 
fions,  or  fomenting  their  jealoufy,  as  circumftances 
feemed  to  follow. 

f  ^ne  king  himfelf,  divided  between  various  candi- 
to  Mary  of  dates  for  his  affection,  had  determined  to  efpoufe 
cieves.  Mary  of  Cleves,  princefs  of  Conde,  of  whom, 
while  duke  of  Anjou,  he  had  been  enamoured. 
The  indecorum,  if  not  criminality,  of  fuch  a  choice, 
and  the  obftacle  interpofed  by  her  marriage,  were 
difregarded  in  the  violence  of  his  attachment.  Re- 
ligion afforded  a  favourable  pretext  for  procuring  a 
divorce ;  the  princefs  having  adhered  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  fince  the  maffacre  of  Paris.  All  the  exertions 
of  the  queen-mother ;  terrified  at  the  afcendant 
which  a  beautiful  and  accomplimed  woman,  raifed 
to  the  throne,  might  have  retained  over  her  fon ; 
would  have  been  ineffectual  to  prevent  its  accom- 
plifliment,  if  death  had  not  interpofed.  The  prin- 
cefs was  carried  off  by  a  fudden  and  violent  diitem- 
per,  which  naturally  excited  fufpicions,  in  an  age 
and  court,  to  which  the  ufe  of  poifons  was  familiar. 
Henry  appeared  to  be  inconfolable  for  this  event : 
but,  after  betraying  the  moft  extravagant  fymptoms 
of  grief,  he,  with  equal  rapidity,  paffed  to  the  con- 
trary extreme,  and  even  attempted  to  attribute  to 
the  effect  of  enchantment,  his  paffion  and  emotions 
for  the  death  of  his  miftrefs  (6). 

(6)  Mezerai,  vol.  a.  p.  155. 

Under 
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Under  the  pretence  of  opening  a  negociation  with  CHAP, 
marfhal  Damville,  governor  of  Languedoc,  which  ^^"l. 
would  be  rendered  more  practicable  by  approaching    J574. 
the  confines  of  the  province,  Catherine  foon  after- 
wards induced  the  king  to  transfer  his  refidence 
from  Lyons  to  Avignon.     During  his  ftay  in  that 
city,  which  being  a  dependancy  of  the  papal  fee, 
naturally  prefented  continual  fcenes  of  devotion  and 
fuperftition,  Henry  firft  faw,  and  was  deeply   im-  inftitutiou 
prefied   by  proceffions  of  penitents,  or  flagellants,  °*££ pwu" 
who  publicly  inflicted  on  themfelves  the  fevered  dif- 
cipline.     The  inftitution  had  originated  about  a  cen- 
tury preceding,  among  the  fervid  and  fantaftic  ima- 
ginations of  the  Italians,  and  had  not  yet  penetrated 
into  France.     The  king,  who  with  effeminacy,  and 
many  of  the   vices  moft  contrary  to  morals,  had, 
notwithftanding,  a  decided  inclination  for  that  facti- 
tious piety,  which  confifts  in  external  ceremonies ; 
eagerly  caught  at  the  fhadow  of  religion ;  and  part- 
ly from  inclination,  partly  from  policy,  affifted  in 
perfon,  followed  by  all  his  courtiers,  at  the  procef- 
fions of  Avignon  (7 ). 

This  devout  extravagance  proved  fatal  to  the  car-  December. 
dinal  of  Lorrain,  who  was  carried  off,  by  a  violent 
fever,  occafioned  by  his  attendance,  barefooted,  on  of 
one  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  penitents.  Notwith- 
ftanding the  variety  and  fplendor  of  his  talents,  he 
was  neither  lamented  by  the  king,  nor  regretted  by 
the  nation.  His  arrogance  in  profperity ;  the  vio- 
lence of  his  ambition  ;  and  the  pufillanimity  of  his 
conduct  under  circumftances  of  danger,  or  deprefllon: 
thefe  defects  and  vices  had  impeded  the  greatnefs  of 
his  family,  and  rendered  him  generally  unpopular. 
Even  the  clergy  to  whofe  interefts  he  feemed  to  have 
been  fo  much  devoted,  regarded  him  as  the  enemy  of 
their  order  j  and  accufed  him  of  having  facrificed  the 

(7)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  164  and  165.     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  156. 
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c  H^A  p.  revenues  of  the  church,  to  his   defire  of  acquir- 
^-^^,  ing,  or  retaining,  the  favor  of  the  crown.    He  was 
quickly   forgotten  in  a  court,  engroffed  only  by 
diffipation  (8J. 

1575.         Wearied  with  ineffectual  efforts  to  conclude  an 
accommodation  with  Damville,  who,  on  his  guard 
againfl  the  infidious  artifices  of  the  queen-mother, 
refufed  to  accede  to  her  propofitions  ;  Henry  at 
length  quitted  Avignon,  and  began  his  journey  back 
to  Lyons.     The  Proteftants,  in  poffeflion  of  many 
places  on  either  fide  of  the  Rhone,  and  not  intimi- 
dated by  his   approach,  defended  themfelves  with 
force!  re-  eclua^  courage  and  fuccefs.     His  prefence  in   the 
puifed       camp  before   Livron,   an  inconfiderable  town  of 
L^ron       Dauphine,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  troops,  under 
January,    the  eye  of  the  king,  to  render  themfelves  mafters  of 
it,  only  produced  an  aggravation  of  difgrace.     They 
were  repulfed ;  and  the  Hugonots,  elated  with  fo 
fignal  an  advantage,  outraged  their  fovereign,  from 
the  walls,  by  the  mod  infolent  and  poignant  re- 
proaches.      They    even    purfued   the   royal   army 
in  its  retreat,  cut  in  pieces  the  Switzers,  and  did 
not  fpare  the  fick,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
camp  (9). 

ijth  Feb.       Under  fuch  an  accumulation  of  ignominy,  Henry 

inaugura-    proceed  towards  Rheims,  where  the  ceremony  of  his 

Henri,       inauguration  was   performed  with  the  accuftomed 

magnificence.     On  the  following  day,  his  nuptials 

t?aT*nup"     were  folemnized  with  Louifa,  daughter  of  Nicholas, 

count  of  Vaudemont,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lor- 

rain.     The  king  and  court,  plunged  in  excefies  of 

every  kind,  appeared   to   have  forgotten  that  the 

country   was    defolated  by  civil  war.     Prodigality 

compleated  the  ruin  of  the  finances ;  and  even  an 

infurreftion  in  the  garrifon  of  Mentz,  one  of  the 

(8)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  ijj  and  156.    Davila,  p.  4*7^    De  Thou,  vol. 
yii.  p.  165 — 7. 

(9)  De  Thcu,  vol.  vii.  p.  446. 

mod 
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moft  important  frontier  pofleflions  of  France,  could  c  H  A  P. 
not  rouie  to  exertion  a  prince,  funk  in  floth  and       n< 
luxury  (10).  ^  I575. 

Long  and  ineffectual  conferences  were  held,  after 
Henry's  return  to  the  capital,  between  the  delegates  ll^^cl* 
of  the  moderate  Catholics,  who  acknowledged  Dam- for  peace, 
ville  as  their  head,  and  the  emiflaries  of  the  prince 
of  Conde  as  chief  of  the  Hugonots,  afting  together 
on  one  fide ;  and  on  the  other,  the  council  of  ftate, 
at  which  the  king  himfelf  was  prefent,  and  affifted. 
No  beneficial  confequence  refulted  from  their  deli- 
berations,  which  only  produced  new  delays,  and 
mutual  diftruft.  In  aimed  all  the  provinces,  hofti- 
Hties  were  commenced,  and  carried  on  with  aug- 
mented violence  :  though  not  attended  with  any  de- 
cifive  confequence  to  either  party,  yet  the  principal 
advantages  were  gained  by  the  Proteftants.  The 
city  of  Perigueux  was  taken  and  abandoned  to  piU 
lage,  by  Langoiran,  one  of  their  commanders ; 
while  Damville  extended  his  acquisitions  in  Langue- 
doc.  Montbrun,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Catholics  in  Dauphin^,  and  who  had  recently 
defeated  their  general  in  an  engagement,  felt  in  his 
turn  the  mutability  of  foftune.  Having  purfued 
with  too  much  precipitation,  a  body  of  Catholic 
forces ;  his  troops,  imprudently  occupied -in  pillage, 
were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  had  rallied.  He 
himfelf,  after  having  performed  every  duty  of  a 
veteran  and  intrepid  leader,  was  compelled  in  turn 
to  retreat;  and  his  horfe  falling  under  him,  his 
thigh  was  fractured.  In  this  fituation,  he  furren- 
dered  prifoner  of  war,  upon  affurances  of  protec- 
tion for  his  life.  But,  the  court,  mindful  of  the 
indignities  received  from  him,  anxious  to  infljcl:  an 
exemplary^punifhment  on  fo  diftinguilhed  an  officer, 

(to)  Mezeraj,  vol.  b?.  p.  157.      DC  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  3(48 — 350.    Pa- 
vlla,  p.  4;S. 

D  a  and 
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c  H  A  P.  and  little  attentive  to  the  obfervation  of  any  engage- 
s-p^^/  ments ;  caufed  him  to  be  interrogated  before  judges, 
IJf7J.  like  an  ordinary  criminal,  accufed  of  treafon.  He 
was  condemned  to  die  j  and  the  fentence  was  acce- 
lerated, from  an  apprehenfion  of  his  efcaping  by 
a  natural  death,  in  eonfequence  of  his  fradure. 
tion-  When  conducted  to  the  fcaffold,  although  debili- 
tated in  body,  and  fcarcely  capable  of  fuftaining 
himfelf,  he  exerted  the  moft  chearful  and  compofed 
fortitude ;  harangued  the  fpeftators,  and  fubmitted 
to  his  fate  without  a  murmur.  Like  Montgomery, 
he  was  facrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  court ;  but, 
his  execution,  far  from  intimidating  the  Hugonots, 
only  exafperated  them  to  new  exertions.  Lefdi- 
guieres,  at  that  time,  in  early  youth,  and  who  after- 
wards rofe  by  merit  and  talents,  -to  the  high  dignity 
of  conftable  of  France,  fucceeded  to  Montbrun's 
credit  and  command.  By  the  feverity  of  his  difci- 
pline,  he  foon  rendered  his  troops  more  formidable, 
and  maintained  his  fuperiority  over  the  royal  arms 
in  Dauphine  (u). 

While 

(il)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  »68 — »7».  Davila,  p.  428  and  4*9.  D'Au- 
bigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  H.  p.  133 — 137.' 

The  leading  circumftances  of  Montbrun's  capture  and  execution,  are 
found  in  De  Thou,  and  confirmed  by  D'Aubigne.  Every  exertion  wa« 
made  to  obtain  his  pardon,  or,  at  leaft,  that  he  might  be  treated  as  a  pri- 
foner  of  war.  The  prince  of  Conde,  and  Damville,  fent  deputies  tojnter- 
cede,  and  to  remonftrate  in  his  favor.  Even  the  duke  of  Guife,  whofe 
powerful  interetl  might  have  faved  any  other  criminal,  and  who  wiflied  to 
rrchange  him  againft  Befme,  the  affaflin  of  Coligni,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hugonots,  could  not  prevail.  The  queen-mother,  and  Henry  were 
inexorable.  Montbrun  had  been  the  firft  fubjecT:,  who  had  dared  to  take 
up  arms  againft  the  crown  :  he  had  put  to  death  numbers  of  Catholics; 
and  when  had  recently  plundered  the  royal  baggage,  he  accompanied  the 
ad  with  a  farcaftic  obfervation,  that  "  war  and  play  rendered  all  condi- 
"  ti<>n»  equal."  The  court  was  alarmed  left  a  natural  death,  in  eonfe- 
quence of  his  accident  from  the  fracture  of  his  thigh,  ihould  rob  them  of 
their  prey.  His  trial  was  indecently  precipitated  by  the  parliament  cf 
Grenoble.  There  is  a  {hiking  fimilarity  in  the  particulars  of  his  death,  to 
thofe  which  a  companied  Montgomery's  execution.  Though  extenu- 
ated, and  weakened  to  a  great  degree,  his  fortitude  was  unfhaken  on  the 
fcaffold;  and  he  ventured,  in  defiance  of  every  prohibition,  to  harangue 
the  people.  lie  proufted  his  innocence  of  rebellion,  declared  his  fatisfac- 

tion 
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While  thefe  fcenes  of  bloodfhed  and  violence  CHAP. 
were  afted  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom,  Henry,  regardlefs  of  his  own  character,  or  of 
the  public  fecurity,  gave  full  fcope  to  all  his  weiak-  indolence 
neffesand  vices.  Refigned  to  the  dominion  of  ra-™*^6*11? 
pacious  favorites,  to  whom  the  people  juftly  applied  Henry, 
the  odious  denomination  of  minions,  his  profufion. 
in  heaping  honors  and  emoluments  on  them,  knew 
no  limits.  The  mod  unmanly  pleafares  occupied  his 
time,  and  left  him  neither  leifure,  nor  inclination, 
for  public  bufinefs.  Perpetual  rivalities  between  the 
favorites  of  the  king,  and  thofe  of  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  transformed  the  palace  into  a  the- 
atre of  quarrel,  outrage,  and  difiention.  Intrigues 
of  policy  and  gallantry  formed  the  only  objeds  of 
ferious  attention.  The  duke  of  Guife,  who  had 
already  conceived  thofe  projects  of  elevation,  which 
he  afterwards  executed,  ftimulated  the  young  queen 
toi render  herfelf  miftrefsof  her  hufband,  and  to  af- 
pire  to  the  guidance  of  the  itate:  but,  Louifa  did 
not  poflefs  fufficient  energy  and  talents,  to  fucceed 
in  fuch  an  attempt.  Educated  in  principles  of  an 
auftere  and  melancholy  devotion,  me  pofieffed  few 
mental  endowments,  calculated  to  retain  the  affec- 
tions of  a  diffolute  and  capricious  prince.  Her  aio- 
defly  and  virtue  fecured  the  efleeni,  but  never  en- 
abled her  to  acquire  any  afcendant  over  the  mind  of 
Henry.  The  queen-mother,  with  her  ufual  diflimu. 
lation,  fomented  the  jealoufy,  which  from  perfonal, 
as  well  as  political  caufes,  continually  took  place 
between  the  duke  of  Alencon  and  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. Thofe  princes  were  flill  detained  in  a  fort  of 
confinement  j  and  tha  court,  carelefs  of  every  ex- 

tion  in  laying  down  his  life  for  the  caufe  of  religion ;  and  ftretched  out  his 
bead  to  the  executioner.  The  Hugotiotsfeverely  revenged  his  death  on  the 
Catholics,  in  th^,  vicinity  of  Grenoble.  De  Thou  ftrongly  condemns  th$" 
fpirit  of  vengeance,  by  which  the  court  was  actuated  on  this  occafion. 

ternal 
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CHAP,  ternal  concern,  was  immerfed  in  pleafures,  when  an 
unexpected  and  alarming  incident  roufed  the  king  to 

'"^TsTjT""'  *  temporary  exertion  (.12). 

Efcapeof        Francis,    duke  of  Alengon,    had  hitherto  been 
retrained  from  any  effort  to  withdraw  himfelf,  or  to 
form  a  party  in  oppofition  to  the  crown,  by  various 
motives.     The  expectation  of  his  election   to  the 
Polifh  throne,  which  had  been  firft  held  out  to  his 
ambition,  had  already  proved  fallacious  j  and  the 
pod  to  which  he  afpired  of  lieutenant  general  of  the 
kingdom,  was  too  powerful  and  dangerous,  to  be 
conferred  on  any  fubject.     Tired  with  fruitlefs  feli- 
citations ;  infulted  by  the  minions  of  the  king,  who 
paid  little  regard  to  his  dignity  ;  and  flimulated  by 
his  own  adherents,  who  hoped  to  acquire  confidera- 
tion  from  their  matter's  freedom  ;    he  determined  to 
quit  a  court  and  capital,  where  he  was  fubje&ed  to 
continual  mortifications.     Having,  on  pretence  of 
an  affair  of  gallantry,  gone  into  the  fuburbs,  he  in- 
flantly  mounted  on  horfeback  j  and,  before  the  in- 
telligence  of  his   flight  was  publicly  known,    he 
reached  the  city  of  Dreux,  on  the  confines  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  from  whence  he  iflued  a  manifefto,  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  the  public  favor.     It  enumerated 
the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  fuffered  ;  re- 
probated the  number  and  feverity  of  the  pecuniary 
impofitions  ;  dated  the  neceflity  of  a  reform  in  the 
government,  and  finifhed  by  demanding  an  aflembly 
of  the  dates  general  (13). 

fhe  confirmation  of  the  court,  on  this  event, 
fioaed  by'it.  was  equal  to  thefecurity,  by  which  it  Had  been  pre- 
ceded.    Henry,  awaking  from  the  lethargy  in  which 
he  had  been  plunged,  fent  the  duke  of  Nevers,  at 


' 


Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  161  —  163. 
(13)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  I.  p.  8a  —  86,  and  p.  gt  —  ^4.     Davila, 
.  431—433'     DeThou,  vol.  vii.  p.  a8j  —  388.    D'Aubignc,  Hift.  Univ. 
vol.  ii.  p.  176—  179.    Mezerai,  vol.  is.  p.  163-4, 
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the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  purfue  his  brother  •  c  H  A  p. 
commanded  the  ports  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  to  be  ^J^i^, 
occupied;  and  made  every  preparation  for  defence.     1575. 
Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  having  continued 
his  retreat,    was  met  in  Poitou,  by  many  of   the 
Hugonot  chiefs,  who  expected  protection  and  fup- 
port  from  his  junction  with  their  party;   and  the 
confequences  to  the  government  were  rendered  more 
ferious,  by  the  certainty  of  the  approach  of  a  Ger- 
man army,  conducted  by  the  prince  of  Conde  in 
perfon,    which  was  ready   to  enter  the  kingdom. 
Terrified  at  fuch  a  profpect,  deftitute  of  refources, 
and  ever  ready  from  the  impulfe  of  his  natural  difpo- 
fition,  to  have  recourfe  to  temporizing  meafures ;  the 
king,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  opened  a  nego- 
ciation  for  peace.     Catherine,  anxious  to  prevent  Efforts  of 
hoftilities  between  her  two  fons,  and  at  the  fame  time  Do^er" 
to  Tender  her  interpofition  neceflary ;  undertook  to  to  prevent 
go  in  quefl  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  and  to  difpofeawar* 
his  mind  towards  a  reconciliation.     In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate fo  delicate  and  arduous  a  work,  me  began  by 
liberating  the  two  marfhals,  Montmorenci  and  Coffe, 
who  had  languimed  in  the  Baftile  fince  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  late  reign.  Their  influence  with  the  duke 
of  Alen9on  was  great ;  and  his  manifefto  had  de- 
manded, in  fpecific  terms,  their  emancipation  from. 
an  unjuft  and  cruel   captivity.     Accompanied  by 
thefe  noblemen,  fhe  immediately  quitted  Paris,  and 
fet  out  on  her  journey  towards  Champigny,  in  Tou- 
raine,    the   place   appointed  to  manage   a  confer- 
ence (14). 

A  considerable  detachment  from  the  army  of  the 
prince  pf  Conde^  commanded  by  'Riorc,  one  of 
the  younger  fons  of  the  cogitable  Montmorenci, 

(14)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  487— -apa.     D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii. 
f.  178^    Davila,  p.  43^.     Memoyres'de  Never s,  vol.  i.  p.  93 — 99. 

had 
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CHAP,  had  already  patted  the  Rhine,  entered  France,  and 

^^"s  advanced  to  the  banks  of   the  river  Marne,  on  its 
1575.     march  to  join  the  duke  of  Alen^on.     At  the  town 

Combat  of  of  Dormans,  in  Champagne,  the  royal  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Guife  in  perfon,  attempted 
to  oppofe  their  farther  progrefs ;  and  as  their  num- 
bers were  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Thore,  it 
feemed  to  be  imprudent  in  him  to  hazard  an  action. 
But,  that  nobleman,  confiding  in  the  bravery  of  his 

November.  troOpSj  did  not  decline  the  combat.  After  a  long 
and  defperate  engagement,  he  was  defeated ;  the 
Germans,  who  compofed  a  principal  part  of  his 
force,  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  he  himfelf,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  cavalry,  efcaped  with  difficulty.  The 
victory,  on  the  other  fide,  was  not  purchafed  without 
bloodmed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Guife  himfelf,  in  the 
purfuit,  received  a  wound  in  the  cheek  from  a  private 
foldier,  the  fear  of  which  he  always  retained,  and 
which  ferved  as  an  honorable  teftimony  to  the  peo- 
ple, of  his  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion  (15). 

Truce  con-  Notwithftanding  fo  fevere  a  check,  the  duke  of 
Alen^on  did  not  evince  any  eagernefs  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  him  by  Catharine,  or  to  conclude  an 
accommodation.  The  queen-mother,  after  ineffec- 
tually exerting  every  endeavour  for  the  purpofe,  was 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  agreeing  to  a  truce  for 
fix  months  between  the  two  parties.  Nor  did  Henry 
purchafe  even  the  fhort  and  precarious  fufpenfion  of 
hoflilities  for  fo  limited  a  period,  without  great  con- 
ceffions :  the  ftipulation  of  payment  for  the  Germans 
levied  by  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  places  of  fecurity 
for  the  Hugonots  ;  and  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
azd  Dccem.  guard  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on.  On  thefe  condi- 
tions, the  truce  was  at  length  publiflied  by  that 

(15)  Davila,p.  435  and  436.     DeThou,  vol.  vii.  p.  394 — »95«    J5'Au- 
bignc,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  179—183. 
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prince  in  his  camp,  and  acquiefced  in  by  his  Protef-  CHAP. 
rant  allies  (16).     It  was  evident,  that,  on  the  part       IL 
of  the  king,  as  neceflity  alone  had  dictated  fo  hu-     J575. 
miliating  an  agreement,  there  was  no  ferious  inten-  Artific-s  of 

r°  •          '      -  re  n.         r»  the  court. 

tion  of  carrying  it  into  elrect.  Jrretences  were 
found  for  delaying,  or  evading  fome  of  the  ftipula- 
tions  5  and  the  governors  of  the  places,  which  were 
to  be  furrendered  to  the  confederates,  encouraged 
by  the  court,  refufed  to  comply  with  the  orders  if- 
fued  for  their  evacuation.  Henry  made  preparations 
for  war,  and  ordered  a  levy  of  fix  thoufand  Switzers 
to  be  inftantly  commenced.  But,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  enact  pecuniary  fupplies  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris,  and  convoked  an  aflembly  for  the 
immediate  object  of  raifing  them,  he  received  a  pe- 
remptory refufal.  The  parliament,  clergy,  and  ci- 
tizens of  the  capital,  in  the  language  of  a  free  and 
indignant  people,  reprefented  without  difguife,  and 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  the  abufes,  malverfations, 
and  profufion,  by  which  the  treafury  had  been  drain- 
ed, and  the  country  exhaufted.  Henry,  far  from 
puniming,  did  not  even  venture  to  mark  his  refent- 
ment  at  fo  bold  a  remonftrance ;  and  having  dif- 
mifled  the  aflembly,  he  prepared  to  fupport  the  hof- 
tilities  againft  his  brother,  x  from  other,  and  more 
eafy  modes  of  contribution  (17). 

The  German  army,  led  by  John  Cafimir,  fon  to     1576. 
the  elector  Palatine,    and  the  prince  of   Cood^JjJJJJ?"1 
which  had  fo  long  hovered  on  the  borders  of  the  mans  into 
kingdom,  at  length  began  its  march.     Their  num- 
bers  exceeded  eighteen  thoufand  ;  and  as  the  royal 
forces,  commanded,  in  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of 
Guife,  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  were 
far  inferior,  no  obftacle  was  interpofed,  effectually 

(16)  DeThou,  vol.vii.p.  395.    Davila,  p.  437,    Memoires  da  Nevcr% 
vol.  i.  p.  99 — 104. 

(17)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii,  p.  396— • 299- 
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CHAP,  to  impede  their  entry  and  progrefs  into  the  inte- 
rior, provinces.  Having  pafled  through  Lorrain  and 
Burgundy  alrnoft  unoppofed,  they  crofled  the  Loire, 
and  effected  their  jundion  near  Moulins  intheBour- 
bonnois,  with  the  duke  of  Alen9on.  Previous  to 
this  event,  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  weaned  with 
a  confinement  of  near  four  years  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third ;  difap- 
pointed  in  every  hope  of  employment ;  odious  to 
the  queen-mother ;  and  forgotten  or  neglected  by 
the  king  himfelf ;  took  the  refolution  of  efcaping 
from  his  captivity.  Having  deceived  his  guards, 
while  engaged  in  hunting,  he  pafled  the  Seine  with- 
out delay,  accompanied  only  by  his  chofen  friends  ; 
arrived  fafely  at  Vendome  ;  and  having  refumed  the 
exercife  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  continued  his 
retreat  towards  Guienne,  of  which  province  he  was 
governor  (t8J. 

Mean- 

(18)  D'Aubigne",  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  183 — 189.  Davila,  p.  438 — 
44-^.  Mezerai,  vol.  ir.  p.  169.  D'Aubigne,  Memoires,  p.  49 — 52. 

The  moft  minute  relation  of  the  efcape  and  flight  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, is  to  be  found  in  D'Aubigne,  who  has  violated  his  cuftomary  bre- 
vity, in  order  to  commemorate  every  circumftance  which  preceded  and  ac- 
companied an  event,  fo  decifive  in  its  confequences,  and  fo  hazardous  in 
its  execution.  Six  perfons  only  were  privy  to  it,  wh«  fwore  inviolable  fe- 
crecy  ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  by  affecting  to  believe  that  he  mould  be 
conftittited,  lieutenant  general  of  France,  confirmed  the  fecurity  of  the 
rourt.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  upon  which  he  effected  his 
efcape,  Fervaques,  one  of  the  fix  perfons  entrufted  with  the  defign,  re- 
vealed it  to  Henry  the  Third.  D'Aubignc  having  been  prefent,  and  fuf- 
pecting  the  treachery  of  his  aflbciate,  charged  him  with  it :  and  on  his 
avowing  it,  inftantly  carried  the  intelligence  to  his  mafter.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  after  a  day  pafled  in  hunting,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen, 
hie  guards,  who  never  quitted  him  ;  was  at  the  town  of  Senlis,  ten  leagues 
dillant  from  Paris.  On  receiving  the  information  from  D'Aubigne,  that 
his  intention  was  difcovered,  he  inftantly  took  a  decifive  refolution.  Ac- 
companied by  a  few  adherents,  he  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  having  de- 
ceived his  guards  by  an  ingenious  fiction,  gained  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
which  he  pafled  near  Poifli,  on  the  following  morning.  Arriving,  after 
nnmberlefs  perils,  at  Alen9on,  he  was  there  fpeedily  joined  by  near  two 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen.  Among  thefe  was  Fervaques  himfelf ;  who 
being  warned  by  Grillon,  that  Henry  the  Third,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
cent fervice  which  he  had  performed,  was  irritated  againft  him,  and  had 
even  determined  to  put  him  to  death,  as  an  accomplice  with  the  king  of 
Navarre ;  immediately  contrived  to  leave  Paris.  A.S  an  excufe  for  his  per- 

fid/ 
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Meanwhile,  the  chiefs  of  the  confederate  army,  CHAP* 
who  unanimoufly  acknowledged  thedukeof  Alenson^^"^^ 
for  their  fupreme  head,  aflembled  at  Moulins,  and    i576. 
prefented  articles  to  the  king,  on  the  acceptance  of Stt£?f  ** 
which,  they  profeffed  a  readinefs  to  lay  down  their  rates, 
arms.     Henry  received  their  deputies  with  marks 
of  regard,  and  promifed  a  fpeedy  anfwer  to  their 
demands.     Notwithftanding  the  formidable  nature 
of  their  forces,  and  the  defencelefs  fituation  of  the 
crown,  many  caufes  conduced  to  render  their  ope- 
rations  weak  and  languid.     The  German  forces^ 
ill  paid  and  mutinous,  were  with  difficulty  retained 
under  their  ftandards,  and  infolently  threatened  to 
exact  by  force,  their  arrears.     The  leaders  of  the 
combined  forces  were  of  different  nations,  religions, 
and  interefts.     Mutual  jealoufy  and  difhuft  prevail- 
ed among  them;  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who 
had,  with  equal  danger  and  fuccefs,  conduced  fo 
large  a  body  of  foreign  troops  into  the  center  of 
the  kingdom,  faw  himfelf  fupplanted  by  the  duke 
of  Alen^on.     The   recent   efcape   of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  introduced  a  new  competitor,  and  increaf- 
ed  the  collifion  of  oppofite  claims  for  pre-eminence. 
It  became  impoffible  to  ad  with  union  and  energy 
to  one  object  ;  and  the  court  availed  itfelf  of  thefe 
circumftances.     Jhe  duke  of  Alen9on  betrayed  the 
ftrongelt  difpofition  to  facrifice  his  allies,  to  the  ac- 
quifition  of  perfonal  power;  and  the  queen-mother, 
anxious  to  withdraw  him  from   his  new  friends, 
gratified  him  on  that  favorite  point.     After  a  num- 
ber  of  delays,  the  treaty  of  pacification  was  finally  of  £e 

1     J    j     t_  '     ,ri     L       •  i     r  r  3       r      *4th 

concluded  by  Catherine,  and  loon  atterwards  fo- 
lemnly  ratified  by  the  king  in  perfon.  It  was,  in 

£dy,  he  afierted  that  Madame  dc  Carnavalct  had  previoufljr  revealed  to 
Henry  the  Third,  the  plan  concerted  for  the  king  of  Navarre's  efcape ;  and 
his  apology  was  admitted.  D'Aubigne"  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  foldiers, 
•who  guarded  the  king  of  Navarre  in  the  Louvre,  were  placed  about  him 
by  Catherine  of  Medicis  herfelf ;  that  they  were  zealous  Catholics,  and 
had,  almoft  all  of  then?,  been  sdive  in  the  mafocre  of  Paris. 

almoft 
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c  H  A  p.  aimed  all  the  articles,  ignominious  to  the  crown, 
"•       and  advantageous  to  the  confederates  (19). 

"""^r"       Tne  eftablifhment  of  the  duke  of  Alen$on  was 

Condition*  augmented  by  the  addition  of  three  of  the  richeft 
provinces  of  France,  Berry,  Touraine,  and  Anjou  : 
he  himfelf  affumed  from  that  period,  the  title  of 
duke  of  Anjou.  Eight  cities,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  ceded  to  the  Proteftants,  for 
their  fecurity :  every  immunity  or  privilege,  civil 
and  religious,  which  could  place  them  on  an  equa- 
lity with  the  Catholics,  was  granted  them  :  freedom 
ot  worfhip,  the  right  of  celebrating  marriage,  and 
of  holding,  under  certain  regulations,  fynods,  or 
confiftories,  were  conceded.  The  king  not  only 
reverfed  the  attainders  againft  Coligni,  Montgome- 
ry, Montbrun,  and  their  adherents ;  but,  he  re- 
nounced, on  his  own  part,  all  participation  in,  or 
approbation  of,  the  mafiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Penfions  and  rewards  were  conferred  on  John 
Cafimir,  who  had  ra"ifed  the  army  which  enabled 
the  confederates  to  dictate  to  the  crown;  and  a 
convocation  of  the  ftates-general  was  ftipulated  to 
be  held  within  fix  months,  in  order  to  reprefent  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  and  to  apply  adequate 
remedies  (20). 

Affair*  of  While  Henry,  by  a  peace,  which  degraded  his 
own  ^S^y*  anc*  excited  tne  indignation  of  his 
Catholic  fubje&s,  obtained  a  refpite  from  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  SpaniQi  provinces  in  the  Netherlands  ex- 
hibited a  fcene  of  anarchy  and  defolation,  fcarcely 
paralleled  in  hiftory.  Requefens,  after  a  fhort  and 
troublefome  adminiftration,  diftinguifiied  by  his  un- 
remitting, but,  unfuccefsful.  exertions,  to  reftore 
order  throughout  the  Low  Countries,  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  a  violent  diftemper*  His  gentle  and 

(19)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  117 — 135. 

(ao)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  169 — 174.     Davila,  p.  441— -445.     De  Thou, 
vol.  vii.  p.  416—418,    D'Aubigpe,  Hift.  Uniy.  roL  ii.  p.  at/. 
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conciliating  character  might,  probably,  have  reviv-  CHAP. 
ed  the   allegiance  of  the  Flemings  for  Philip  the 
Second,  if  all  poffibility  of  reconciliation  had  not     I576. 
been  precluded  by  the  cruelties  of  his  predeceffbr, 
the  duke  of  Alva.     The   fudden  and   unexpected  Death  of 
nature  of  Requefens*  death,  left  him  no  time  to  Retiueft;"*- 
execute  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  the 
nomination  of  a  fucceflbr.     In  this  defect  of  any 
legal  governor,  the  council   of  date   afiumed   the 
fupreme  authority,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by   the   king   of  Spain,      But,    the   revolt   of  the 
Spanifh  troops ;    their  feizure   of  Aloft ;  and   the 
multiplied  ads  of  outrage  and  violence,  committed 
by  them  on  the  people,  rendered  any  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  men  impracticable.     The 
fack  of  Antwerp,  juftly    efteerned  at  that  period, 
the  mod  wealthy  and  commercial  city  in  Europe, 
completed  the  calamities  of  Flanders,   and  drove 
the  ftates  of  the  province  to  the  final  neceflity  of 
uniting   with   thofe   of  Holland  and  Zealand,  for 
their  common  protection.    By  the  celebrated  league,  Pacificadoa 
denominated  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  they  agreed  of  Ghent- 
to  make  war  upon  the  Spaniards,  till  they  mould 
be  entirely  driven  out  of  the  Netherlands.     This 
treaty  was  notwithstanding  made,  and  publifhed  in 
the  name  of  Philip,  from  whom  the  ftates  of  Flan- 
ders had  not  withdrawn  their  obedience.     But,  the 
frnall  number  of  his  troops  left  in  the  country,  and 
the  augmenting  progrefs  of  the  Flemings,  rendered 
the  conteft  very  unequal.     The  only  adequate  re-* 
medy  to  fuch  accumulated  evils,  lay  in  the  imme- 
diate nomination  of  a  governor,  whofe  talents  and 
capacity  might  yet  retrieve  the  royal  affairs.     Don 
John  of  Auftria  was  feleded  by  the  king  for  the 
employment.     The  luftre  of  his  birth  ;  the  attach- 
ment, entertained  for  the  memory  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  his  father,  who  was  himfelf  a 
native  of  Flanders  j  and  the  high  reputation  which 

Doit 
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c  H  A  p.Don  John  had  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Lepanto  : 
thefe  circumftances,  it  was  hoped,  might  aid  his 
efforts,  and  terminate  the  rebellion,  which  had  fo 
long  rendered  the  Netherlands  a  theatre  of  war. 
The  prince  inftantly  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  fove- 
reign  :  having  received  directions  for  his  conduct, 
he  palTed  through  France  in  difguife,  and  arrived 

Arrival  of  fafely  at  Luxembourg,  the  capital  of  the  province 
°f  l^G  fame  name,  which  had  refufed  to  enter  into 
the  general  confederacy  for  the  expulfion  of  the 
Spaniards  (21). 

Affairs  of        After  the  precipitate   departure  of  Henry  from 

Poland.  Poland,  that  kingdom  remained  for  a  confiderable 
time,  in  a  (late  of  interregnum.  The  Senate  and 
the  other  orders  having  met  at  Warfaw,  drew  up 
letters  to  him,  which,  though  couched  in  terms  of 
obedience  and  refpect,  evinced  the  refentment  of 
the  nation,  for  his  contempt  of  their  crown.  They 
demanded  his  immediate  return,  to  refume  the  func- 
tions of  his  dignity,  as  well  as  to  protect  them, 
againft  external  invafion ;  in  cafe  of  his  refufal  or 
delay,  they  fignified  ta  him  their  refolution  to  de- 
clare the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election.  Henry  made  only  fome  faint  and 
ineffectual  exertions,  to  avert  fo  decisive  a  meafure. 
Prbrac,  who  was  difpatched  by  him  to  Cracow, 
with  inductions  to  propofe  to  the  diet,  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Poland,  found 
the  fentence  of  depofnion  already  iffued,  and  the 

DepofkJon  decree  publifhed  in  the  capital.     In  fo  defperate  and. 

«>f  Henry  hopelefs  a  fituation,  he,  neverthelefs,  exerted  every 
effort  to  prevent  its  accomplifhment ;  addreffed  let- 
ters, in  Henry's  name,  to  the  nobles;  and  urged 
all  the  motives  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  influ- 
ence their  deliberations.  But,  the  Poles  had  irre- 

(ai)  Strada,  de  Bello  Bel.  vol.  ii.  p.  23j— 310.     De  Thou,  vol.  vii. 
P-  364— 3JI4. 
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vocably  determined  to  elect  another  fovereign ;  arid  CHAP. 
the  two  factions  by  which  the  kingdom  was  agitat-      IL 
ed,  however  adverfe  to  each  other,  agreed  in  their  ^^'^^ 
common  averfion  to  the  French  prince  and  nation. 
The  emperor  Maximilian  the  Second  was  chofen  ia 
the  enfuing  diet,  by  a  considerable  party ;  but,  his 
delays  proved  fatal  to  his  caufe,  and  gave  advan- 
tages to  his  rival,  which  could  never  be  retrieved.  Eka;™  of 
Stephen  Battori,  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  who  had  gaet^" 
been  elected  prince  of  Tranfylvania,  called  in  by  his     May. 
adherents,  was  raifed  to  the  throne.     His  vigor,  ca- 
pacity,   and   various   endowments,    rendered   him 
worthy  of  fo  extraordinary  an  elevation;  and  Poland, 
under  his  reign,  was  equally  tranquil  at  home,  and 
refpected  by  foreign  powers  (22.) 

It  was,  notwithstanding,  highly  probable,  that  his 
election  would  be  f6llowed  by  a  civil  and  a  foreign 
war.  The  partisans  of  Maximilian  were  numerous 
and  powerful :  John  Bafilowitz,  Czar  of  Mufcovy, 
prepared  to  fupport  him,  and  to  invade  the  eaftern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom :  Dantzic,  the  mod  opu- 
lent and  trading  city  of  Poland,  refufed  obedience 
to  Stephen ;  and  the  emperor  himfelf,  though  nei- 
ther of  martial  temper,  nor  difpofed  to  engage  unne- 
ceffarily  in  hoftilities ;  yet,  could  not  tamely  fubmit 
to  renounce  a  fceptre,  which  had  been  conferred 
on  him  by  a  confiderable  number  of  the  fuffrages  of 
the  nation.  The  Poles  were  exempted  from  this  cala-  Death  of 
liiity,  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  who  expired  at  Ma*imilia« 
Ratifbon,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  after  hav-  oa0ber. 
ing  held  the  Imperial  dignity  only  twelve  years.  His 
lofs  was  deeply  and  univerfally  felt,  by  every  deno.  His 
mination  of  his  fubje&s.  The  benignity  of  hister- 
character ;  his  enlarged  principles  of  toleration ; 
his  love  of  peace  j  his  application  to  bufmefs ;  and 
the  defire  by  which  he  was  animated  of  diffufmg 

(3Z)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  372— '28$,  p.   353—356.     Solignae,  Hlft. 
de  Polo.  vol.  v.  p.  477 — 493. 
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CHAP,  happinefs,  rendered  him  inexpreffibly  dear  to  hi? 
people.  The  houfe  of  Auftria,  though  not  formi- 
I5,£.  dable  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  as  it  had  been  under 
Charles  the  Fifth,  his  uncle,  was  flill  refpeclable ; 
and  the  Imperial  office,  which,  in  Maximilian's  hands, 
infpired  equal  veneration  and  affection,  fell  into  con- 
tempt, and  alinoft  oblivion,  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  his  fucceflbr,  Rodolph  the  Second.  The 
laft  ads  of  Maximilian  were  exerted  to  maintain  the 
civil  and  religious  tranquillity  of  Germany ;  nor 
did  the  fixteenth  century  produce  any  fovereign,  fo 
jullly  entitled  to  the  love  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  efteem  of  poflerity  (23). 

state  of  EU-  The  other  European  ftates,  at  this  period  of  time, 
Ioft'  s  offered  few  events  which  materially  affe&ed  the  ge- 
Engiand.  neral  repofe.  England,  governed  by  Elizabeth,  En- 
joyed a  profound  tranquillity ;  though  thai  wife  and 
vigilant  princefs,  who  never,  during  her  long  reign, 
intermitted  her  provident  attention,  kept  a  conftant 
eye  upon  the  concerns  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
already  extended  to  them  her  indirect  affiftance. 
Spin.  Philip  the  Second,  not  lefs  attentive,  and  ftill  more 
deeply  interefted,  in  the  fate  of  the  Low  Countries, 
exhaufted  the  immenfe  treafures  and  refources  of 
his  vaft  dominions,  in  fruitlefs  exertions  to  reduce 
the  Flemings.  Incapable  of  atchieving  it  by  force, 
and  apprehenfive  of  the  interference  of  France,  he 
began  to  move  thofe  fecret,  but  powerful  fprings,  in 
the  interior  fyftem  of  the  French  government,  by 
which  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Third  was  ihaken, 
and  nearly  fubverted.  Philip  himfelf,  occupied  in 
vifiting  the  various  provinces  of  Spain,  in  reforming 
abufes,  and  in  reftoring  juftice,  difcharged  with 
ability  the  functions  annexed  to  his  fituation ;  and 
he  preferved  an  uninterrupted  peace  in  the  Spanifii 
monarchy,  while  Flanders  was  defolated  by  all  the 

(23)  Schmidt,  Hift.  Acs  Allemans,  tranflated  by  de  la  Veaux,  vol.  viii. 
p.  384 — 394.     De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  35?. 
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calamities  of  war  (24).      Portugal,  at  the  fummit  CHAP, 
of  profperity,  approached  the  term  of  its  greatnefs,       IL 
and  even  of  its  exiftence,  as  an  independant  nation.  ^^T^ 
Sebaftian,  intoxicated   with   views   of  conqueft   in 
Africa,  was  engrofled  by  that  fmgle  objecl.     In  de»  .Portugal, 
fiance  of  the  remonftrances  of  his  minifters,  and 
even   of-  Philip  the  Second,  he  was   preparing  to 
embark  on   the  fatal  expedition  againft  Morocco, 
which  terminated  bis  life,  and  reduced  his  country 
to  a  ftate  of  fervitude  and  degradation  (25). 

(24)  Abrege  Chronologique  d'Efpagne,  ct  Portugal,  vol.  ii.   p.  445. 
(2,5)  Abrege  Chronologize  d'Efpagne,  et  Portugal,  p.  433  and  434, 
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CHAP.     III. 

Origin,  formation,  and  principles  of"  the  League."  — 
Aflembly  of  the  ftates  general,  at  Bhis.—  Henry 
declares  himfe/f  the  chief  of  "  the  League"  — 
Renewal  of  the  war  with  the  Prote/iants.  —  Peace. 

—  EdicJ  of  Poitiers.  —  Conduct  of  the  king.  —  State 
of  the  court.  —  Expedition,   and  death  of  Sebaftian, 
king  of  Portugal.  —  Affairs   of  the  Netherlands.  — 
Duke  ef  Anjou  is  called  to  the  ajjiftance  of  the  Flem- 
ings. —  Death  of  Don   'John  of  Aujtria>  —  Internal 
concerns  of  France.  —  Recommencement  of  the  civil 
war,  —  Catifes,  by  which  it  was  produced.  —  III  fuccefs 

:    of  the  Hugonota.  —  Conclufion  of  peace.  —  Affairs  of 
the  Loft  Countries.  —  Exploits  of  the  prince  of  Parma. 

—  Treaty,  made  by  the  States  of  Flanders,  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  —  Death  cf  Henry,  king  of  Portugal. 

—  Conquefts  of  that  kingdom,  by  Philip  the  Second. 

—  Death,  and  character  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 
of  Savoy. 

CHAP,  r     I        peace  which  Henry  had  recently  concluded 


r  g  IHE 
JL     wi 


witn  tne  confederate  princes,  had  difarmed 
1576.  and  difunited  that  powerful  combination  ;  but,  it 
had  by  no  means  fecured  either  his  own  repofe,  or 
the  tranquillity  of  his  fubje&s,  Conditions,  fuch  as 
tne  Hugonots  had  extorted  from  him,  placed  them 
on  an  equality  with  the  Catholics,  in  every  eflential 
point  ;  and  might  rather  be  efleemed  the  triumph, 
than  the  toleration,  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  Nor 
could  the  people  perfuade  themfelves,that  thefe  concef- 
fions  xvere  the  refult  of  wifdom,  in  a  difcerning 
and  fagacious  monarch,  attentive  to  the  great  in- 
terefts  of  his  dominions,  and  watchful  over  the  ge- 
neral felicity.  The  whoie  tetior  of  H,enry's  conduct 

expofed 
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expofed  him  to  cenfure,  and  tended  to  render  him  CHAP. 
odious  and  contemptible.     Sunk  in  ditlipation,  his 
prodigality  had  already  exhaufted  all  the  ordinary 
iources  of  revenue,  and  fubjected  him  to  the  fevere 
humiliation  of  a  refufal,  when  he  attempted  to  ex- 
tort fupplies  from  the  capital.      His  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  faith  was  unqueftionable  ;  and  his  anti- 
pathy to  all  innovation  in    religious  concerns  was 
equally  afcertained.     But  his  devotion  had  nothing 
elevated,  or  even  rational,  in  its  nature  ;  and  it  con- 
fifted  rather  in  monaftic  obfervances,  or  ecclefiaftical 
ceremonies,  than  in  a  fincere  obedience  to  the  duties 
and  precepts  of  piety  and  morality.     The  indignation 
excited  among  his  Catholic  fu-bjects,  at  the  terms  of  ca"h 
the  late  pacification,  concurring  with  the  difadvan- 
tageous  impreffions,  which  the  king's  general  cha- 
racter and  adminiftration  produced,   were  artfully 
fomented  by  the  partizans  of  the  family  of  Guile. 
They  represented,    and   exaggerated,   the  vices  of 
Henry  ;    the  danger  to  which  he  expofed  the  antient 
religion  ;    and  the  urgent  neceflity  of  fome  fpeedy 
interpofitioh,  to  protect  from  ruin  the  church  and 
ftate.     The  diffimulation  of  the  'queen-mother,  and 
her  indifference  to  every  mode  of  faith  ;    the  recent 
junction  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  with  the  Proteftams  ; 
and  the  pernicious  conceffions  made  by  the  king,  in 
order  to  detach  him  from  that  party:  all  thefe  ob- 
vious topics  of  declamation  were  infilled  on  with 
afperify  and  malignity.     The  minds  of  men,  irri- 
tated by  fo  forcible  an  appeal  to  their  paffions,  and 
exafperated  by  the  arts  of  faction,  were   prepared 
for  a  daring  effort;  -and  as  the  crown  had  either 
abandoned  or  betrayed  their  caufe,  they  began  to 
look  elfewhere  for  iupport  and  protection,  (i). 

In  fuch  a  (late  of  fermentation   and  difcontent,  9onfeclera- 
•no  remedy  was  regarded  as  too  violent  for  the  dif-  "£*"'  foim 


(i)  Da  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p. 
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CHAP.  eafe,  Allegiance  itfelf  feemed  to  be  withdrawn, 
i^_^ '  where  fuperior  confederations  flimulated  to  refiftance; 
1576.  and  it  became  requifite  to  combine,  for  the  purpofe 
of  mutual  prefervation  againft  a  common  enemy. 
During  the  turbulent  and  agitated  periods  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  indications  of  a  difpoli- 
tion  in  the  people  to  form  confederations  or  frater- 
nities, had  manifefted  themfelves,  in  various  parts  of 
France.  The  avowed  or  oftenfible  objeft  of  them, 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  Catholic 
faith ;  but,  from  many  caufes,  they  had  hitherto 
been  confined  in  their  operations,  and  limited  in 
their  extent.  The  weaknefs  of  the  throne  under 
Henry,  and  the  perfonal  contempt  into  which  he  was 
fallen,  encouraged  the  mod  timid,  and  impelled  the 
moft  wavering.  Picardy,  a  province,  remarkable 
for  the  bigotry  and  fervour  of  its  inhabitants,  gave 
the  firft  open  example  of  an  aflbciation  for  preferv- 
ing  the  antient  religion.  By  the  articles  of  the  late 
peace,  the  government  of  Picardy  had  been  confirm- 
ed  to  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  and  the  town  of  Peronne 
was  affigned  for  his  peculiar  refidence.  He  was 
fpeedily  expelled  to  arrive  there  ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that  his  prefcnce  muft  be  attended  with 
injurious  confequences  to  the  zealous  Catholics. 
The  apprehenfion  of  this  impending  danger,  gave 
birth  to  the  memorable  confederation,  known  in 
hiftory  by  the  name  of  "  the  League  ;"  which, 
fpreading  with  rapidity,  foon  overshadowed,  and  at 
length  overturned  the  thror.e  ;  occafioned  the  aflaffi- 
nation  of  Henry  himfelf ;  and  during  near  twenty 
years,  involved  the  kingdom  in  all  the  misfortunes 
of  civil  war,  confufion,  and  anarchy  (2.) 
itsfavora-  Hurnieres,  governor  of  Peronne,  was  the  firft 
inftrument  and  mover  of  fo  vafi  a  machine,  by  en- 
couraging the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  of  the 

(»)  Davila,  p.  446  and  447.     Mezerai,  vol.  if.  p.  177—180. 
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neighbouring  country,  to  fign  the  aflbciation.  The  CHAP. 
nobility  of  Picardy,  with  ardor,  followed  the  exam- 
ple, which  fpread  through  various  provinces :  Cham-  J57$. 
pagne,  and  Burgunay,  from  the  hereditary  influence 
of  the  dukes  of  Guife  and  Mayenne,  received  it  uni- 
verfally.  In  Poitou,  Louis  de  la  Tremouille,  duke 
of  Thouars,  from  apprehenfion  of  the  Hugonots, 
who  were  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  eftates,  introduced  it  among  his  vaffals,  and  gave 
it  credit  by  his  fupport.  Agents  of  an  inferior  de- 
fcription,  chiefly  fele&ed  from  the  private  walks  of 
life,  were  its  promoters  in  the  metropolis.— 
Paris,  difcontented,  and  eafily  inflamed  by  artful 
fuggeflions,  embraced  with  enthufiafm,  a  propofiti- 
on,  which  appeared  to  have  no  object-  except  the 
preservation  of  civil  and  religious  rights  (3). 

The  form  and  language  of  the  League  itlelf,  did Its  nature 
not,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  feem  to  flrike  at  any  o 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  or  to  endanger  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  prelervation  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  even  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  formed 
a  diftinguifhed  article  of  the  covenant.  But,  on  a 
clofer  inlpection,  it  was  evident,  that  under  fo  fair 
an  appearance,  defigns  the  moll  deltruclive  to  the 
kingdom,  and  to  Henry,  were  concealed.  The  oath, 
of  unlimited  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  or 
head,  was  clear  and  fpecific ;  and  it  extended  to  en- 
gage the  contracting  perfons  to  fupport  him  againft 
any  and  every  power,  which  might  oppoie  his 
commands.  No  exception,  in  favour  of  the  crown, 
was  inferted,  or  admitted  ;  and  it  was  palpable  that 
another  perfon  than  the  fovereign  might  be  named 
to  that  high  and  dangerous  office.  Thofe  who 
were  intitiated  in  the  myfteries  of  the  ailbciation, 
already  understood,  that  the  duke  of  Guife  was 
{Jefigned  for  its  leader  j  and  that  the  king,  far  from 

(3)  Ds  Thou,  ut  fupra.     Mezerai,  ibid. 
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c  H  A  P.  receiving  protection,  might  become  the  victim  of  the 

IIL      League  (4). 
"""T^sT*      External  afliftance  and  fupport  were  not  wanting 

Protedion  to  aid  the  internal  efforts,  made  to  fpread  fo  alarm- 
extended  to  .  n  •?•  A        1* 

h  by  Philip  ing  a  conflagration.  Application  was  made,  at  a 
the  Second,  very  early  period,  to  the  Papal  fee,  for  fpiritual  aid 
and  approbation  ;  while  fimilar  demands  were  con- 
veyed to  the  court  of  Spain,  for  pecuniary  fupplies, 
and  even,  if  necefifary,  for  a  military  force.  The 
anfwer  to  both  thefe  requefts,  was  encouraging. 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  a  pontiff  of  zeal,  but  neither  violent  nor 
ianguinary  in  his  character  ;  though  he  approved 
the  oftenfible  motives,  yet,  apprehenfive  of  the 
confequences  concealed  under  them,  lent  only  an 
ambiguous  and  mitigated  degree  of  fanction  to  the 
project.  But,  Philip,  who  dreaded  the  approach 
of  the  French  arms  towards  the  Netherlands,  and 
already  anticipated  the  application  of  the  Flemings 
to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  or  to  Henry,  for  fuccours ; 
did  not  hefitate  to  promife  the  moft  unbounded  affift- 
ance to  the  League,  and  even  accepted  the  title  of 
its  protector  (5). 

Eiffimula-  Information  of  the  commencement  and  progrefs  of 
£j°"°fthc  this  alarming  attempt  to  overturn  the  principles  of 
civil  order  and  obedience,  was  conveyed,  through 
various  channels,  to  the  government.  An  emiffa- 
ry,  who  had  been  difpatched  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
was  feized  on  his  return  to  France,  by  the  Hugo- 
nots ;  and  the  plan  of  the  League  in  its  greateft  de- 
tail, being  found  upon  him,  they  rendered  it  pub- 
lic. Corroborating  proofs  of  the  fame  nature  were 
tranfmitted  to  the  king,  from  his  embaiTador  at 
Madrid,  in  a  manner  to  preclude  any  doubt  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  intelligence.  But,  numer- 

(4)  Davila,  p.  448 — 452.     D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  223—230. 
(j)  Davila,  p.  453  and  453.    Mezerai,  vol.  ii.  p.  179  and  180. 
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ous  reafons  induced  him  to  diflemble,  and  to  fuf-  CHAP. 
pend  his  refentment.  The  Guifes  not  onl)r  denied 
many  of  the  charges  made  againft  themfelves  per-  JJ76. 
fonally,  as  entertaining  ambitious  views  of  eleva- 
tion :  thofe  princes  were  likewife  popular,  power- 
ful, and  dangerous  to  provoke.  Henry  was  inca- 
pable of  a  fteady,  fyftematic  exertion,  and  preferred 
temporizing,  to  violent  meafures,  in  every  event  or 
fituation  of  his  life.  His  policy,  which  always 
aimed  at  deftroying  one  fa&ion  by  another,  dic- 
tated to  him  to  encourage,  rather  than  deprefs,  the 
party  of  the  Catholics ;  and  as  he  never  meant  to 
accomplifli  the  conditions  of  the  late  peace,  he  was 
not  forry  that  the  general  refentment,  manifefted  at 
the  favorable  terms'  granted  to  the  Hugonots,  afford- 
ed him  fo  plaufible  a  pretence  for  not  carrying  it  into 
execution  (6). 

The  intentions  of  the  court  were  clearly  mani- 
fefted,  by  the  infractions,  openly  authorized, 
privately  permitted,  in  defiance  of  all  the  com- 
plaints and  remonftrances  of  the  Hugonots.  Even 
the  interpofition  of  John  Cafimir,  who  had  not  yet 
evacuated  the  kingdom,  and  whofe  forces  lived  at  dif- 
cretion  in  Burgundy,  were  ineffectual  to  obtain  re- 
drefs.  The  prince  of  Conde,  far  from  being  put 
in  poffefiion  of  the  government  of  Picardy,  was  re- 
fufed  entrance  into  Peronne.  The  admiflion  of 
Proteftants  info  the  parliaments  and  courts  of  juf- 
"tice  was  delayed,  or  eluded  :  their  affemblies  for 
purpofes  of  devotion  were  infulted ;  and  every  unT 
qualified  violation  of  the  peace  fo  recently  con- 
cluded, was  committed  with  impunity.  Irritated Refent". 

r        '      ,  ,         ,   c  .  .  .         r. .        J        ,.  mentofth* 

at  luch  a  breaclr  or  raitn,  and  delhtute  or  any  re- prince  of 
treat,  in  cafe  of  a  recommencement  of  hoftiiities ; 
the  prince  of  Cond€,  without  waiting  for  the  iffue 
of  a  E-egodation,  which  Henry  had  begun  with  him 

(S)  Davlla,  p.  453  and  454- 
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H  A  P.  for  the  exchange  of  St.  John  d'Angely  in  the  plac£ 
IIL  of  Peronne,  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the  former 
city.  It  was  fituated  in  the  province  of  Saintonge  ; 
and  he  fhortly  afterwards  acquired  a. more  important 
pofleffion  in  its  vicinity.  Brouage,  a  town,  not 
diftant  from  Rocheile,  and  open  to  the  Atlantic, 
fell  into  his  hands ;  and  thefe  valuable  captures 
formed  no  inconfiderable  equivalent  for  the  lofs  of 
Picardy  (7). 

tinder. thefe  circumflances  of  public  fermentation 
ftates° gene- and  animofity,  the  afiembly  of  the  ftates  general 
ral-  met  at  Blois.  They  were  opened  by  the  king  in 

Decem  er.  perfonj  wnOj  accompanied  by  his  brother,  by  the 
queen-mother,  and  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  blood, 
in  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  depictured  and 
deplored  the  condition  of  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
prefented  the  decay  of  loyalty,  the  diminution  of 
commerce,  the  triumph  of  immorality,  and  the 
univerfal  depravity  which  pervaded  all  orders  of  the 
people.  He  profefled  his  readinefs  to  liften  to  their 
advice,  and  befought  their  co-operation  towards  re- 
ftoring  the  profperity  of  France.  Thefe  gracious 
and  conciliating  affurances  were  anfwered  by  fimilar 
demonstrations  of  affection.  But,  the  king,  who 
had  nattered  himfelf  that  he  mould  be  able  to  guide 
and  controul  the  deliberations  of  the  ftates,  was 
not  long  in  difcovering,  that  a  more  powerful, 
though  a  concealed  caufe,  influenced  all  their  deli- 
berations. The  boldeft  invasions  of  his  preroga- 
tive were  attempted:  a  renewal  of  the  vvar  was 
loudly  demanded  j  and  the  majority  protefted  againft 
the  toleration  or  exiftence  of  any  religion,  except 
the  Catholic,  throughout  the  kingdom (8).  Info 
dentionof  embarrafling  a  fituation,  befet  with  difficulties,  and 
the  League,  confcious  that  the  emifiaries  of  the  Guifes  were 


(7)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  434 — 436.     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  176. 
8)  Davila,  p.  4.58—463. 
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mailers  of  the  aiTembly ;  Henry  embraced  an  expe-  CHAP. 
dient,  which,  however  the  refult  of  neceffity,  fully 
evinced  his  own  weaknefs.  Apprehenfive  that  the 
League  might  didtate  to  him  in  the  mod  perempto- 
ry terms,  and  even  turn  their  forces  againft  him: 
flill  more  alarmed,  that  the  duke  of  Guife  might 
be  named  to  the  vacant  place  of  chief;  he  refolved 
to  affume  that  poll  himfelf.  Having  taken  the  re- 
folution,  he  executed  it  immediately;  figned  the 
League  in  the  mod  public  manner,  aflfumed  the  title 
of  its  head,  and  tranfmitted  the  confederation  itfelf 
to  Paris,  with  orders  to  receive  it  throughout  the 
kingdom  ("9). 

So  incontestable  a  proof  of  his  adherence  to  the  Me»fure« 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  profpedl  of  thofe  calamities  adopted  b/ 
which   were   infeparable   from   a  renewal  of  war,  *  e    Dfi"  < 
began  to  produce  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  aflem- 
bly.     The  members  of  the  third  eftate,  aware  that 
on  the  body  of  the  people,  whom  they  fpecially  re- 
prefented,  the  pecuniary  burdens  mult  principally 
fall,  betrayed  fymptoms  of  averlion  to  the  affump- 
tion  of  arms.     Henry  augmented  thefe  proofs  of 
repugnance,  by   a   requifition   of  two   millions  of 
ducats,  a  fum  not  very  far  (hort  of  a  million  fterling,     - 
as  indifpenfable  for  maintaining   the  armies  to  be 
employed  ;  and  he  ventured  to  propofe  an  alienation 
of  the  domain  of  the  crown  to  a  confiderable  an- 
nual  amount,  as  the  moft  eligible  mode  for  raifing 
the  money,  in  the  prefent  exigency.     The  propofi- 
tion  was  folemnly  argued  in  the  aflembly  ;  and  after 
a  long  difcuflion,  the  virtue  of  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  commons,  rejected  it  in  a  manner  the  moft 
decilive.     The  king,  anxious   to   reduce  the  Hu-     1577. 
gonots  to  a  ftate  of  civil  and  religious  dependance ;  J^f"^0" 
but»  more  defirous  to  avoid  engaging  in  a  war  for 
their  extermination,  flill  delayed,  and  avoided  ex- 

(<?)  Pe  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  458  and  459.    Davila,  p.  466. 
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c  H  A  P.  tremkies.  He  even  fent,  with  a  view  of  deprecating 
hoftiliries,  a  deputation  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
the  prince  of  Conde,  as  well  as  to  marfhal  Dam- 

MI  T  -  ,-rr  i. 

viile.  its  reception  was  different,  according  to  the 
character  and  difpofition  of  the  three  perfons.  From 
the  firft,  an  anfwer  was  received,  which,  though 
equivocal  and  ambiguous,  breathed  the  fpirit  of 
obedience  to  the  crown,  and  of  moderation  on  re- 
ligious concerns  :  but,  the  prince  of  Conde,  more 
zealous,  inflexible,  and  fevere,  refufed  either  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  ftates,  or  to  receive 
their  delegates.  Damville,  while,  on  one  hand,  he 
profefled  the  (Irongeft  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  reprobated  the  violation  of  the  late  edicl,  and 
declined  entering  into  any  negociation,  exclufive  of 
the  other  confederates  (  10). 

Renewal  of  ^  ne  irrefolution  of  Henry  was  overborne  by  the 
the  civil  imprudence  of  the  Proteftants  themfelves,  who,  in- 
cenfed  at  the  revocation  of  a  treaty,  which  had  fe- 
cured  to  them  fo  many  and  important  immunities, 
refufed  to  admit  of  any  innovation,  or  modulation 
of  the  articles.  But,  the  event  fufficiently  demon- 
ftrated,  how  erroneous  an  eftimate  they  had  form- 
ed  of  their  own  flrength  and  refources.  Difunited 
among  themfelves  ;  no  longer  conducted  by  the 
genius  of  Coligni,  who  had  furmounted  fo  many 
defeats  ;  unfupported  by  a  foreign  force  ;  and  preff- 
ed  by  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  crown,  united  to 
the  Catholics  j  the  corned  was  too  unequal  to  be 
March,  long  maintained.  Two  armies,  levied  by  the  king, 
marched  againft  them,  and  met  with  a  feeble  refilt- 
ance.  The  firft  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
.Anjou  in  perfon,  who,  from  their  ally,  had  become 
their  moft  implacable  opponent.  Henry's  jealoufy 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  excluded  him  from  eonduct- 


(10)    De  Thou,  vol.  yii.  p,   471—474;   and  478.     Davila,  p. 
and  470. 
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ing  the  fecond,  which  was  committed  to  his  bro.  CHAP. 
ther,   the   duke   of  Mayenne.      An   uninterrupted      11T- 
feries  of  fuccefs  attended  both  armies.     La  Charite",  ' 
one  of  the  mod   important  military  pofh  in  the 
kingdom,  as  it  formed  a  pafiage  acrofs  the  Loire, 
and  might  have  facilitated  the  entry  of  a  German     May. 
army;  furrendered,  after  a  fhort  fiege,  to  the  duke 
of  Anjou.     His  victorious  troops,  unoppofed,  pene- 
trated into  Auvergne,  inverted  Iffbire  in  that  pro- 
vince ;    and  having  entered  it  at  the  breach,   re- 
duced it  to  ames.     The  garrifon  was  facrificed  to     June. 
the  ferocity  of  the  foldiers.     Nor  was  the  duke  of 
Mayenne's  progrefs  in  Poitou,  lefs  rapid.     Brouage, 
which  had  been  recently  feized  by  the  prince  of 
Condc,  capitulated  after  a  long  blockade  :  the  Hu-  FetbkV- 
gonot  fleet,  which  attempted  to  throw  fupplies  of«tionsof 
proviiions  into  the  place,  was  compelled  to  retire,  ^^s?" 
after  fuftaining  a  confiderable  lofs ;  and  even  Ro- 
chelle  itfelf,  regarded  as   the  afylum  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  faith  and  party,  appeared  to  be  in  a  fituation 
the  moft  perilous,     Damville,  who  had  long  fluc- 
tuated in  his  political  connexions,  alienated  by  fome 
caufes   of  mifunderftanding,   quitted   the   confede- 
racy ;  and  turned  his  arms  againft  his  late  allies,  in 
Languedoc.     No  effort,  worthy  their  former  repu- 
tation, was  made  by  any  of  the  Hugonot  chiefs. 
The   nobility,  weary   of  the  war,  retired  to  their 
caftles  :  the  troops  difbanded ;  and  the  people,  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  the  rapacity  of  a  fierce  and 
licentious  foldiery,  .loudly  demanded  a  termination 
of  their  accumulated  misfortunes  (i  i). 

If  Henry's  policy,  or  inclinations,  hsTd  permitted  Policy  of 
him  to  pufh  his  advantages  over  a  party,  broken, H 
and  already  vanquifhed  ;  the  Hugonots  might  have 
been   reduced  to  accept   any  conditions,    however 
fevere,   which  he  had  thought  proper  to  impofe. 

(li)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  191—196.     Davila,  p.  471  and  472. 
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CHAP,  But,  fuch  a  triumph  would  have  been  more  appa- 
^r-^-*.,  rer)tj  than  real ;  and  would  have  conduced  more  to 
i<77.  the  advantage  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  as  the  concealed 
chiefs  of  the  League,  than  either  to  the  grandeur  or 
liability  of  the  throne.  The  Catholics  themfelves, 
who  preferved  their  allegiance,  and  who  were  not 
difpofed  to  facrifice  the  public  fafety  to  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  betrayed  the  moft 
Conciufion  anxious  defire  for  peace.  Encouraged  by  thefe 
si  Member  fymPtoms  of  the  national  approbation,  Henry,  after  a 
mort  negociatioli  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  and 
publimed  at  Poitiers.  It  was  the  fifth,  which  had 
been  made  between  the  two  parties,  fmce  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  civil  wars,  under  Charles  the 
Ninth.  The  articles,  though  far  lefs  favorable  to 
the  Proteftants,  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  one, 
eftablifhed  and  admitted,  under  certain  reftri&ions, 
a  toleration  of  religion.  Its  exercife  was,  however, 
•  interdicted  within  ten  leagues  of  the  metropolis,  or, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  court.  Eight  cities 
were  ceded  to  the  Hugonots,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
execution  of  the  conditions :  but,  their  reftitution 
was  ftipulated,  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Various 
regulations,  calculated  to  introduce  a  degree  of  po- 
lice, and  to  maintain  order,  were  inferted  into  the 
treaty  (12). 

Reflexions  The  general  fatisfaclion  with  which  it  was  received 
on  that  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  formed  its  bed  eulo- 
gium.  The  king,  who  regarded  it  as  peculiarly  his 
own  work,  denominated  it,  with  complacency,  his 
peace ;  and  the  prince  of  Conde  did  not  manifeft 
lefs  impatience  to  publifh  it  in  the  city  of  Rocnelle. 
It  may  be  efteemed  the  wifeft  and  moft  judicious 

(i a)  Davila,  p.  473  and  474.     De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  579 — 531.     Me- 
zerai,  vol,  ix.  p,  197  and  198.    D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.    337 

and  328. 
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meafure  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  ;    and  if  c  HAP. 
that  prince  had  improved  the  occafion  which  it  pre-       m- 
fented   him,  of  eflablifliing  a  vigorous  adminiftra-* 
tion  ;  the  League,    notwithftanding  its  prodigious 
refources,  might  have  been  crufhed  before  it  attained 
to  maturity  (13).     But,  the  character  of  the  king, 
as  it  became  more  fully  unveiled,  far  from  infpiring 
refpecl:,  excited  contempt,  and  even  averfion.     His  Of  the 
profufion   anticipated  and  exhaufted  the  revenues.  kins- 
A  fucceffion  of  favorites,  characterized  by  the  fame 
rapacity,    profligacy,   and   contempt  of    decorum, 
rendered  the  court  a  feene  of  indecent  riot,  or  of 
fcandalous  diflipation.     Catherine  of  Medicis,  fub- 
fervient  to  all  the  vices  and  weakneflfes  of  her  fon, 
did  not  fcruple  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  feftivities  ;  and 
Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  her  daughter,  loft  to 
every  fenfe  of  female  honor,  or  chaftity,  conftituted 
the  principal  ornament  of  her  brother's  palace  and 
amufements.     The  prerogative  of  the  crown  became 
odious,  from  the  abufe  of  its  powers.     Taxes,  va- 
ried by  the  ingenuity  of  pernicious  minifters,  and 
multiplied  in   a  thoufand   fhapes ;   while   they   ex* 
haufted  the  patience  of  the  people,  were  infufficient 
to,  fuffice  for  the  prodigality  of  the  fovereign,     The 
mixture  of  devotion,  which  Henry  affe&ed,  and  the 
pilgrimages  or  proceilions,  in  which  he  continually 
engaged,  only  lerved  to  render  his  enormities  more 
confpicuous,  and  to  call  in  quefuon  the  fmcerity  of 
his  attachment  to  religion  itfelf.     His  brother,  the  Condua  of  • 
duke  of  Anjou,  however  exempt  from  fome  of  the  the  duke  of 
imputations  thrown  on  the  king,  was  fcarcely  more  Anj 
an  object  of  efleern.     Like  Henry,  he  was^incon- 
ftant,  capricious,  and  deftitute  of  principles  of  vir- 
tue ;'  plunged   in  exceffes  of  litjertinifm  ;    equally 
enflaved  by  favorites  ;  and  incapable  of  fuftaining 
the  majefty  of  the  throne,  to  which  his  birth,  and 

(13)  Metnciresde  Nevers,  vol.  i,  p.  289 — 307. 
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c  H  A  p.  the  king's  want  of  iflue,  rendered  it  probable  that 
IU'  he  might  eventually  be  called.  Thefe  defects  and 
vices,  ftill  more  than  the  great  qualities  by  which  the 
duke  of  Guife  was  diftinguiflied,  gradually  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  convulfions  that  fol- 
lowed ;  and  when  matured  by  time,  left  the  crown 
expofed  to  all  the  enterprizes  of  ambition,  and  the 
violence  of  rebellion  (i4> 

France,  meanwhile,  was  far  from  enjoying  the 
internal  repofe,  which  the  peace  concluded  at  Poi- 
tiers-ought to  have  naturally  produced.  Religious 
antipathy,  fuperior  to  the  force  of  edicts,  or  the  re- 
fbaints  of  law,  continued  to  arm  the  inhabitants 
againft  each  other.  The  intolerance  of  the  age 
could  not  allow  liberty  of  opinion,  or  of  practice, 
in  matters  of  confcience  ;  and  the  long  habits  of 
civil  war,  had  rendered  the  people  fanguinary,  fuf- 
picious,  and  cruel.  Damville,  who  exercifed  a 
fpecies  of  independant  jurifdiction  in  his  government 
of  Languedoe  ;  on  various  pretences  refufed  to,  dif- 
arm,  and  even  maintained  hoftilities  againft  the  Pro- 
<  teftants.  Lefdiguieres,  who  commanded  the  Hugo- 
not  forces  in  Dauphine,  had  not  forgotten  the  recent 
execution  of  Montbrun,  under  whom  he  had  car- 
ried  arms  ;  and  he  did  not  truft  fufficiently  either  the 
faith  of  the  king,  or  the  function  of  edicts,  to  diveft 
himfelf  of  his  military  protection  (15).  Many  acts 
of  outrage  and  violence  were  committed  with  impu- 
nity in  the  provinces.  The  court  itfelf,  after  exhi- 
biting every  fpecies  of  luxurious  and  diffolute  enter- 
tainment, became  a  theatre  of  difcord  and  of  blood. 
Thefe  tranfitions  originated  in  the  king's  mifconduct, 

February^  anj  excited  little  furprize.  His  brother,  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  diflatisfied  with  the  treatment  which  he 
received,  and  apprehenfive  of  being  ligaia  arrefted, 


from  court. 


(14)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  199. 

(15)  Davila,  p.  474. 
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withdrew  a  fecond  time,  quitted  Paris,  and  retired  CHAP. 
into  Normandy  ;  from  whence  he  fern  aflurances  of 
his  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  crown.     But,  a     I57g 
more  ferious  and  tragical  event,  made  a  deep,  though 
only  a  temporary,    impreffion   on  Henry's   mind. 
From  the  period  of  his  acceflion,  he  had  been  go-  R0yai 
verned  by  favorites,  who  fucceeded  each  other  with litcs- 
amazing  rapidity.     Bellegarde  had  been  fupplanted 
before  his  matter's  arrival  at  Lyons  ;  and  du  Gua 
was  afiaflinated  within  a  year,  during  the  plenitude  of 
his  power.     The  vacant  places  were  quickly  occu- 
pied   by  new   candidates.     Villequier,  one  of  the 
mod  corrupt  and  profligate  companions  of  the  king's 
pleafures,  prefided  over  the  department ;    and  the 
royal  favor  was  divided  between  thofe  whom  he  pre- 
fented,  or  recommended.     As  they  were  all  in  the 
bloom   of  youth,    diftinguimed  by   the   graces  of 
perfon,  and  naturally  elated  with  their  good  fortune; 
perpetual  quarrels  took  place  Between  them,  and  th« 
adherents,  or  retainers  of  the  nobility,  who  filled 
the  court. 

Quelus,  one  of  Henrys  minions,  having  chal-Dueiof 
lenged  Francis  d'Entragues,  a  young  man  of  qua- 
lity,  attached  to  the  duke  of  Guife ,  the  combat- 
ants, each  accompanied  by  two  of  his  friends,  met 
in  one  of  the  moft  public  places  of  the  capital,  to 
terminate  ^he  difpute.  The  feconds  engaged  with 
the  fame  ardor  and  animofity  as  the  principals.  Of 
the  fix,  two  were  left  dead  upon  the  place  :  one  ex- 
pired on  the  following  day  ;  and  Qnelus  himfelf, 
pkrced  with  nineteen  wounds,  languifhed  near  a 
month,  before  he  breathed  his  lad.  The  indica- 
tions of  affection,  exhibited  by  the  king  towards 
him,  during  the  courfe  of  his  malady  ;  and  the 
demonflrations  of  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  Que- 
lus, and  of  Maugiron,  another  of  his  favorites  who 
had  fallen  in  the  duel,  were  equally  indecent  and 
unmanly.  He  embraced  their  dead  bodies ;  ordered 

thera 
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CHAP,  them  a  public  funeral,  at  which  all  the  courtiers  af- 
m-  Tided  ;  received  compliments  of  condolence,  as  for 
the  lofs  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  appeared 
to  be,  for  fome  time,  inconfolable  (16).  Incapable 
of  any  permanent  emotion,  he  foon  recovered  his 
gaiety,  and  obliterated  the  recollection  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  in  the  fociety  of  new  favorites.  But,  the 
injurious  impreflions,  made  by  his  conduct,  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  were  not  effaced  with  the  fame 
General  facility.  Proofs  of  contempt,  and  of  indignation, 
difcoment  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  j  and  the 
dom*  ing  profufion  with  which  offices,  dignities,  and  emolu- 
ments were  conferred  on  the  unworthy  affociates  of 
his  loofer  hours,  while  it  exhaufted  the  public  trea- 
fure,  encreafed  the  general  difiatisfaction.  The  flates 
November,  of  Burgundy,  in  a  high-fpirited  remondrance,  ven- 
tured, without  difguiie,  to  arraign  in  fevere  terms, 
the  king's  profufion  ;  enumerated  their  grievances, 
and  fpecified  the  adequate  remedies.  Henry  diflem- 
bled  his  refentment  at  fo  bold  an  attack,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Guife ; 
and  he  was  even  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  employ- 
ing the  intervention  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  to  allay  the  difcontent  of 
the  nobility  and  of  the  dates.  Thefe  feeds  of  dif- 
content were  not  however  eradicated  j  and  time 
gradually  matured  them  to  the  mod  alarming  de- 
gree (17). 

Affairs  of        While  the  vices  of  Henry,  which  a  powerful  fac- 
portugai.    tjon    place(j  in   the  mod  confpicuous   and   odious 
point  of  view,  filently  prepared  a , great  convulfion. 
in    France  ;  an   ardent,   and  ill-regulated    third   of 
Enterprise  glory  in  SebafUan,  king  of  Portugal,  produced  the 
.  deduction  of  that  monarchy.     Having  determined 

(16)  Etoile.  Journ.  A' Henry  III.   p.  92.     De  Thou,   vol.  vii.  p.  "25»-- 
728.     Meztrai,  vol.  ix.  p.  201  and  202. 

(17)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  729—731. 

on 
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on  an  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  for  the  c  H  A  p. 
purpofe  of  reftoring  Mahomet,  who   pretended  to  S__J"'/ 
the  Sovereignty  of  Fez,  no  obftacles  could  prevent,     1578. 
nor  remonftrances  difiuade  him  from  his  reiblution. 
After  furmounting,  not  without  difficulty,  numerous 
impediments,   he,  at  length,   embarked    from  the 
Tagus,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  fquadron,  and  a 
confiderable   army.       Muley   Moluc,  the  reigning 
prince,  againft  whom  his  efforts  were  directed,  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  the  contefl,  and  made  offers  for 
an  accommodation.     But,  the  temerity  and  impru-    , 
dence  of  Sebaftian  rendered  him  incapable  of  dif- 
cerning  his  own  intereft,  or  of  liftening  to  any  con- 
fideratiqns,  except  thofe  of  conqueft.     Landing  in 
Africa,  he  engaged  in  a  general  action  near  Arzila, 
where  his  troops,  ill  difciplined,  outnumbered  by 
the  enemy,  and  furrounded  on  all  fides,  were  either 
cut  to  pieces,  or  captured  by  the  Moors.     He  him- 
felf,  after  having  given  proofs  of  the  moft  defperate 
valor,    perimed   in    the  engagement.       Mahomet, 

...  oo  » 

whom  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  place  on  the 
throne  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  was  drowned  in  his 
flight  from  the  field  of  battle  j  and  Muley  Moluc,  * 
attacked  by  a  mortal  difeafe,  expired  in  his  litter, 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  before  the  event  of  the 
day  was  fully  decided.  Hamet,  his  brother,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  thefupreme  authority  (18). 

The  confternation,  occafioned  in  Portugal  by  fo  Reign  °f 
lamentable  a  cataftrophe,  exceeded  defcription  ;  and 
the  prefent  calamity,  however  great,  was  fvval lowed 
up  in  the  view  and  contemplation  of  the  more  alarm- 
ing confequences  of  Sebaftian's  defeat  and  death. 
That  young  and  unfortunate  prince  had  left  no  if- 
fue ;  and  the  crown  devolved  to  the  only  furviving 


(18)  La   Clede,  Hift.  de  Portugal,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 — 72.     D«  Thou,  voL 
vii.  p.  599—634. 
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CHAP,  male  defcendant  of  their  antient  kings.  Henry, 
cardinal  of  the  Romifli  church,  and  archbifliop  of 
Evora,  fon  to  the  celebrated  Emanuel,  had  attained 
to  his  fixty-feventh  year,  when  called  to  the  throne. 
Adorned  with  many  of  the  virtues  which  render  a 
private  ftation  amiable?  he  pofleffed  few  of  the  qua- 
lities  requifite  in  a  monarch  ;  and  his  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  together  with  his  declining  health,  pro- 
mifed  only  a  fhort  and  precarious  reign.  The  fuc- 
ceffion,  uncertain,  and  claimed  by  many  candidates, 
held  up  to  the  nation  the  profpeft  of  a  civil  and 
foreign  war ;  while  the  late  difafter  deprived  them 
of  the  means  of  defence  againft  an  enemy.  Philip 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  who  flood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  uncle  to  Sebaftian,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ifabella  of  Portugal  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  already 
difplayed  his  pretenfions  ;  and  the  vaft  difparity  be- 
tween his  force,  and  that  of  any  other  claimant, 
muft  neceflarily  decide  the  conteft  in  his  favour  ( 1 9). 
Tranfac-  But,  neither  the  terrors  of  the  Spaniih  power, 
Neither-1  e,which  fcemed  to  be  on' the  point  of  receiving  fo 
lands.  vaft  ah  acceffion,  by  the  probable  conqueft  of  Por- 
tugal ;  nor  the  prefence  and  talents  of  Don  John  of 
Auftria,  could  reftore  any  degree  of  tranquillity  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  affairs  of  that  country,  and 
its  final  deftiny,  appeared  to  become  annually  more 
complicated,  perplexed,  and  doubtful.  Don  John, 
far  from  adducing  any  remedy  to  the  difcontents  of 
the  Flemings,  had,  by  his  conduct,  alienated  andin- 
cenfed  them  againft  the  court  of  Spain.  His  firft  pro- 
ceedings were,  notwithrtanding,  calculated  to  con- 
f  ciliate  univerfal  affection.  By  the  advice  of  Efeo- 
his  fecreta!7  and  minifter,  he  confirmed  the 
pacification  of  Ghent,  caufed  the  Spanifh  troops  in- 
ftantly  to  evacuate  Flanders,  and  received  anew  the 

(19)  La  Cletk,  vol.  ii.  p.  73  and  ?a- 
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oath   of  fealty  and   obedience  from  the  States,  to  c  H  A  P. 
Philip  the  Second.     His  entry  into  BruiTels,  as  go-  ^JUjL. 
vernor  general,  was  marked  with  demonflrations  of     I57g. 
public  joy;  and  for  a  (hort  time,  his  administration  -L- 
leemed  to  rival  in  popularity  that  of  his  filter,  Mar- 
garet of  Parma.     But,  the  ambition  of  Don  John 
could  not  be  gratified  by   fo  limited  an  authority; 
and  he  fpeedily  repented  of  his  facility,  in  having 
difmiffed  the  veteran  troops,  which  had  fought  un- 
der  the   duke  of  Alva,  and  Requefens.      Having 
feized  on  the  citadel  of  Namur,  he  prepared  to  re- 
gain  the  power  which  he  had   unwillingly  ceded, 
and  to  reduce  the  Flemings,  by  force  of  arms.     Irri- 
tated at   fuch  treatment,  the  States  called  to  their 
aid  the   archduke  Mathias,  fon   to  Maximilian  the 
Second,    and   brother  to   the    emperor    Rodolph  ; 
while  Don  John,  reinforced  by  the  Spaniards,  whom 
Alexander  Farnefe,    prince  of   Parma,    conducted  January. 
from  Italy,  attacked,  and  defeated  the  Flemings  at 
Gemblours  (20). 

An  event,  which  feemed  to  threaten  the  entire  re-  The  duke  of 
duction  of   the    Netherlands  to    the    obedience   of 
Philip,  and  the  extinction  of  all  their  privileges,  af- 
forded a  favourable  occafion  for  the  duke  of  Anjou 
to  offer  his   afli fiance  to   the  States.     That  prince, 
reftlefs  and  ambitious';  ill  received  at   the  court  of 
Henry,  who  feared   and  fufpected   him  ;  odious  to 
the    Hugonots,  whom    he    had    abandoned ;    and 
anxious  to  obtain  an  eftablifhment  "beyond   the  li- 
mits of  his    brother's  power ;    immediately  fent  a 
deputation,  to  make  propofals  for  undertaking,  their 
defence  and  protection.     His  agents  were  received 
with   gratitude,  and  treated   with  diflinction.     He 
himfelf,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty,  which  promifed  him  an  entrance  into  the 

(30)  Strada.de  Bel.  Belg.  vol.  ii.  p.  311— 404.     De  Thou,  vol.  vii, 
P-  545 — 573>  and  649---66i. 
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CHAP.  Low  Countries,  advanced  to  the  city  of  Mons  in 
v^J*^  Haynault,    where    all   the   conditions    were  finally 
I57g.     fettled.     He  engaged  to  conduct  to  their  affiftance 
Auguii.    an  army  of  ten  thoufand  infantry,  and  three  thou- 
fand  cavalry ;  in  return  for  which,  the  States  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Belgic 
Liberties  ;  guaranteed  to  him  certain  places,    as  fe- 
curity  for  the  execution  of  the  articles;  and  pro- 
mifed  to  elect  him  for  their  fovereign,  if  they  mould 
t     eventually  withdraw  their  alliance  from  the  king  of 

Spain  (2 1 ). 

He  enters  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  duke  of  Anjou 
Haynault.  enrereci  Haynault,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
military  force  ;  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  fron- 
tier towns  ;  and  excited  the  higheft  expectations  of 
his  future  progrefs.  But,  he  foon  perceived  the 
difficulties  attending  an  enterprize,  which  demanded 
talents  equally  various  and  fuperior.  His  troops, 
eompofed  of  Catholics  and  Proteftants,  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  civil  war,  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  the  feverity  of  difcipline.  The  Flemings, 
difgufted  and  alienated  by  the  exceffes  which  the 
French  foldiery  committed,  confidered  them  as  ene- 
mies, rather  than  as  allies ;  and  the  places,  ftipulated 
to  be  delivered  to  him,  (hut  their  gates  to  oppofe  his 
entry.  Incenfed  at  the  failure  of  the  engagements 
contracted  by  the  States,  the  duke  of  Anjou  with- 
etreats.  drew  again  into  France ;  after  remonftrating  with 
them  on  their  treatment  of  him,  and  afluring  them 
of  his  return.  He  even  fent  a  detachment  of  three 
thoufand  men  to  join  the  army  of  the  Flemings.  The 
remainder  of  his  forces,  no  longer  paid,  immediately 
dilbanded  (22). 

The  ill  fuccefs   attending  the  enterprize  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  together  with    the   victory  lately 

(21)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  670  and  671. 

(za)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  207 — ^09.     De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  688 — 690. 
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obtained  by  Don  John  of  Auftria  at  Gemblours,  CHAP. 
might  have  reftored  the  Spanifh  affairs  in  the  Nether-      IIL 
lands,  if  Philip  the  Second  had  extended  fupport 
his    brother.       But,    that    jealous    and    fufpicious 
monarch,    alarmed   at    the    ambitious    and   exten- 
live  projects  of  Don  John  ;  far  from  fupplying  him 
with  the  requifite  force  to  reduce  the  Flemings,  left 
him  in  a  ftate  of  total  inability  to  maintain  the  war. 
The  Spaniards  were  defeated  in  their  turn,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  the  army  of  the  States.     Efco- 
vedo,  who  had  been  fent  by  his  mafter,  to  Madrid, 
to    urge  the    difpatch   of  troops   and  money,    was 
affaffinated  in  that  capital,  by  the  order,  or  confent 
of  the  king  of  Spain.     Don  John  himfeif,  exhaufted 
by  fatigue,  and  deprefled  by  anxiety,  did  not  long 
furvive.      Having   refigned   the   command  of    the  Death 
forces  to  Alexander,  prince  of  Parma,  he  retired  to 
Namur  ;  where  the  ftruggles  of  a  high-fpirired  and 
indignant  mind,  aiding  the  advances  of  diicale,  he 
expired  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  having  fcarcely  ac-iftoaober 
complimed  his  thirty-third  year.     The  affliction  of  his 
troops  at  the  intelligence,  was  extreme  ;    and  his 
contemporaries  compared  him   to   Germanicus,    as 
they  did  Philip  to  Tiberius,      The  circumftances  of 
his  diftemper  and  death,  which   were,  though  un- 
juftly,  attributed  to  poifon  ;  and   the  period  of  life 
at  which  he  died,  rendered  the  refemblance  with  the 
Roman  general  more  ftriking,    and  the  fimilarity 
more  complete.     Philip  confirmed  the  government  Prince  of 
of  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  prince  of  Parma  ;  and  Parma> 

••  .  M  •  1 1  •          made  go- 

his   great  endowments,    military   as    well  as  civil,  vemor  of 
rendered  him  worthy  of  fo  arduous  a  fituation  C'2.'\).  ^ether- 

TA       •  i*  •      i        r     •  i  i  .        lands. 

During  this  period  or  time,  when  the  attention     1579. 
of  all  Europe  was  attracted  towards  the  fate  of  Por-  1"<1°ience 
tugal,  and  of  Flanders  ;  France  offered  few  events,0 
which  deferve  to  be  commemorated.      Henry,  who 

(»3)  Strada,  vol.  ii.  p.  466 — 471.    DC  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  696 — 698. 
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CHAP,  might  have  improved  the  interval  of  repofe,  afforded 
m-      by  the  peace  with  the  Hugonots,  to  regain  the  efteern 
V"'T"T^^  of  his  fubje&s,  and  to  attack,  while  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy, the  dangerous  defigns  of  the  League  ;  made 
no  exertions  for  his  own  prefervation.      Refigned  to 
a  life  of  indolence  and  pleafure,  he  abandoned  the 
care  of  the  Hate  to  his  mother,  and  feemed  to  regard 
the  royal  dignity  as  only  intended  for  the  oppreffion. 
Adivityof  of  his  people.     Catherine  of  Medicis,  whofe  virtues 
and  whofe  vices  were  more  aclive,  vifited,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  her  fon,  the  different 
parts  of  his  dominions.      She  negociated   with  the 
March,   king  of  Navarre,  in  Gafcony,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  treaty  of  Poitiers ;  which,  after  a  long  di£- 
cuflion,  was  explained  by  a  number  of  fecret  articles, 
calculated  to  prolong  the  public  tranquillity.      Hav- 
ing traverfed  all  Languedoc,  an^i  endeavoured  to 
appeafe,  or  to  extinguifh  the  feeds  of  commotion  in 
the  province,  flie  arrived  at  Grenoble,  accompanied 
by  Damville  ;  in  which  place  me  held  a  conference 
with  Emaaire-1  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy.     That  able 
and  enterpnzing  prince  had  engaged  deeply  in  pro- 
jeds,  injurious  to  Henry.     Not  content  with  having 
already  obtained  from  him,  the  reftitution  of  Pigne- 
rol  and  Savillan,  the  duke  meditated  the  feizure  of 
the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo.     Catherine,  anxious  to 
preferve  io  valuable  a  poffeffion,  did  not  hefitate  to 
pafs  the  borders  of  France,  in  order  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  Bellegarde,  the  governor,  at  Montluel, 
in  the  territories  of  Savoy.     It  was  ineffectual ;   but, 
his  death  foon  afterwards,  fufpended  the  execution  of 
Emanuel  Philibert's  defigns  (24). 

creationof  While  the  queen-mother  thus  exercifed  the  real 
the  Holy  °  functions  of  a  fovereign,  Henry  performed  the 
ohofi.  pageantries  of  royalty.  The  inftitution  of  the  order 

(24)  "Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  a  17 — 230.      De  Thou,  vol.  viii,  p.  75 — 84. 
Davila,  p.  481 — 483. 
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of  the    "Holy  Ghoft,"   which  took  place  at  thisCH  AP. 
period,    was    defigned    to    replace  that  of   "  St. 
Michael,"    become  venal  and  contemptible,  under 
the  late  reigns.      The  celebration  of  fo  public  and 
fplendid  a  ceremony,  gratified  the  king's  pafTion  for 
expenfive  exhibitions ;  and  he  nattered  himfelf,  that 
by  aflbciating  to  his  new  order,  many  of  the  higheft 
nobility,  he  might  attach  to  his  perfon  a  number  of 
adherents  (25).      Infenfible  as  Henry  appeared  to 
every  event  of  a  public  or  national  kind,  he,  never- 
thelefs,  betrayed,  on  various  occafions,  a  degree  of 
attention,  or  concern,  which  proved,  that  however 
indolence  and  flattery  had  corrupted  him,  his  mind 
was  not  totally  deftitute  of  elevation.     He  manifeft- 
ed  the  dcepefl  regret  at  the  death  of  marfhal  Mont- Death  of 
morenci,  whom,  from  the  purity  of  his  virtue,  his  Mmu 
rectitude,  and  patriotifm,  the  glorious  title  of  "  therenc»- 
lad  of  the  French,"  was  conferred  by  his  country- 
men.    During  the  rage  of  civil  war,  and  the  mock 
of  oppofite  factions,  he  preferved  his   moderation, 
and  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  extinguifh  the  flames  of 
difcord,  by  which  France  was  defalated.      Become 
fufpected    to    Catherine  of    Medicis,      in     the    lad 
months    of    the   reign   of  Charles    the  Ninth,    on 
account  of  his  fuppofed  adherence, to  the  duke  of 
Alen9on  and  the  Hugonots ;  he  had  been  committed 
to  the  Baftile  :  during  his  detention  in  that  fortrefs, 
Henry,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  had  iflued 
orders  to  Souvre,  the  governor,  to  ftrangle  him  ; 
and  he  only  owed  the  prefervation  of  his  life  to  the 
delays,  interpofed  by  Souvre.      His  imprifonment, 
and  the  hardfhips  annexed  to  it,  advanced  his  end  ; 
and  he  expired  of  an  apoplectic  feizure,  at  fifty  years 
of  age.      His  death,  peculiarly  in  the  circumftances 
of  the  kingdom,  was  a  national  misfortue.      Dam* 

(zj)  Davila,  p.  481.     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  314 — 317. 
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CHAP,  ville,  his  brother,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Mont- 
,     "jl^  morenci  (26). 

i579.         Nor  did  the  king  evince  lefs  regard  to  the  interefts 
Henrytakes  of  the  monarchy,  on  an  occafion,  which  called  for 
^rotTction,  m's  interference,  nearly  at  the  fame  time.     The  little 
the  city  of  republic  of  Geneva,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  do- 
Geneva.     minions  of   the   dukes  of  Savoy,    derived  its  bed 
fecurity,  from  the  alliance  of  the  Swifs  cantons.     It 
was  believed,  that  Philip  the  Second  and  Emanuel 
Philibert  had  entered   into  a  treaty,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  conquelt  and  partition  of  Switzerland. 
To  effect  fuch  an  enterprize,  it  was  indifpenfable  to 
commence  by  the  reduction  of  Geneva  ;   and   the 
ruinous  confequences  of  the  plan  to  France,  if  car- 
ried into  execution,    were  too   obvious,    to  need 
elucidation.      Urged  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  and 
Soleure,  in  the  name  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
to  take  the  city  of  Geneva  under  his  protection,  as 
an  ally  of  the  Swifs  nation  ;  Henry,  after  a  confi- 
derable  reluctance,  cojnplied.      Articles,  calculated 
May.     for  the  defence  of  Geneva,  againft  all  external  at- 
tack,   were  agreed  on,  and  ratified  by  the  king  ; 
who,  in  the  troubles  which  he  already  anticipated 
from  the  adherents  of  the  League,   knew  that  he 
fliould  derive  his  fureft  military  lupport  from  the  af- 
fection of  the  Switzers  (27). 

Uiflblute  ^  Thefe  tranfitory  or  capricious  exertions  were,  un- 
fortunately for  himfelf  and  his  people,  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  complete  dereliction  of  every  public 
duty.  The  finances,  committed  to  the  moft  cor- 
rupt and  profligate  minifters,  became  annually  more 
inadequate  to  the  neceffities  of  the  crown ;  while 
the  king  expended  in  diverfions,  or  feftivities,  the 
produce  of  accumulated  taxes,  under  which  his  fubjects 
groaned.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  after  again  effecting 

(*$)  Mezcrai,  vol.  ix.  p.  1 62  and  163.     De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  84  and  85. 
(27)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  97—99.     Mezerai,  vcL  ix.  p.  221  and  222. 
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his  reconciliation  with  Henry,  had,  in  fome  mea-  c  H  A  p. 
fure,  postponed,  though  he  had  not  abandoned,  his  ^J^L^, 
projeds  on  the  Netherlands.      The  brave  and  cele-     i579. 
bpated  La  Noue,  a  Proteftant,  conduced  a  body  of 
about  three  thoufand  French,  who  were  to  aft  in 
conjunction  with  the  ftates  of  Flanders  ;  while  the 
duke  himfelf,    excited  by  the  hopes  of  marrying 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  had  parted  over,  with 
a  very  {lender  train,  into  that  kingdom.     His  recep- 
tion was  fo  flattering,  as  to  maintain  him  for  a  long 
time,  in  illufive  expectation  (28). 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  alarming  fymptoms  internal 
of  the  intention  of  the  Hugonots  to  renew  the  civil  commoti- 
war,  began  to  manifeft  themfelves.     At  an  aflembly  November. 
of  the  Proteftant  churches,    held  by  the  king  of 
Navarre  in  perfon,  at  Maziere  in  Gafcony,  it  was 
publickly  agitated  to  take  up  arms.     Various  infrac- 
tions of  the  laft  treaty,  were  affigned.  as  the  caufe 
and  juftification  for  their  conduct  ;  and  after  confi- 
derable  difference  of  opinion,  it.  was  finally  deter- 
mined, that  if  immediate  redrefs  was  not  obtained 
from  the  crown,  they  would  endeavour  to  extort  it 
by  violent  means.      No  refolution  could  have  been  Hugonots 
more  imprudent,    if  not  unjuft.      Henry  had   not  Pr°Je<a  to 
evinced  any  hoftile  difpofition  towards  the  Hugonots;  w^. 
and  the  edict  of  Poitiers  had  been  executed,  if  not 
with  ftrittnefs,  yet  in  as  literal  and  rigorous  a  de- 
gree, as  die  tumultuous  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  difordered  nature  of  affairs,  could  permit.     The 
Proteftants  themfelves  were  divided,  and  almoft  de- 
fencelefs.      Neither  the  zeal,  nor  the  union,  religi- 
ous and  civil,  which  had  rendered  them  fo  formida- 
ble  under  Charles  the  Ninth,   continued  to  exift. 
Since  the  temporary  combination  into  which  they  had 
entered  with  the  duke.of  Anjou  and  Damville,  num- 

(28)  Davila,  p.  483  and  484.      De  Thou,    vol.  viii.  p. 83.  Mezerai, 
vol.  ix.  p.  221. 
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CHAP.  !}ers  of  men,  deftitute  of  any  principles  of  morals 
or  religion,  had  united  themfelves  to  the  party. 
"The  king  of  Navarre  himfelf,  though  attached  to  his 
own  faith  by  honor,  and  by  convidion,  yet  did  nm, 
in  his  conduct,  obferve  even  the  appearance  of  de- 

stateof  the  corum  and  morality.      The  little  court  ofNerac,  In 

court oiNa-  Gafcony,  where  he  held  his  principal  refidence,  was 
the  center  of  plcafure,  libertinifm,  and  every  fpecies 
qf  gallantry.  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  his  wife, 
who  had  been  conducted  thither  by  her  mother, 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  gave  the  example  of  thefe  ex- 
cefifes,  which  were  imitated  by  the  courtiers  j  and 
{he  even  condefcended,  on  many  occalions,  to  be- 
come /ubfervient  toher  hulband'samours,  which  ihe 
facMtated  and  conducted  (29).  The  prince  of 
Conde  was  almoft  the  only  perfon  of  diftinguilhed 
rank  among  the  Hugonots,  who  maintained  the  pu^ 
rity  and  fervor  of  the  primitive  reformers:  but,  his 
power,  revenues,  and  influence,  were  too  limited, 
to  produce  any  confiderable  effect.  He  derived, 
notwithstanding,  a  perfonal  cdnfideration  from  his 
intrepidity,  activity,  and  indefatigable  exertions. 
Impatient  at  the  delays  pra&ifed  by  the  court  of 
France,  to  prevent  his  entrance  into  Picardy,  of 
which  he  was  only  the  nominal  governor;  the  prince 
anticipated  the  general  refolution  of  his  party,  to 
take  up  arms.  Having  quitted  the  city  of^St. 

November.  John    d'Angely,    in    Saintonge,    where  he  ufually 

refided,    he   repaired   in    difguife  to  La   Fere,    in 

Picardy,  which  place  he  furpHzed,  and  immediately 

garrifoned  (30). 

1580.         Notwithstanding  this  demonftration  of  the   dif- 

inaaivityof  corKent  of  the  Proteftants,  Henry,  relying  on  the 
promifes  and  affurances  of  his  fifter,  the  queen  of 

(29)  Mczerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  221  and  223.     D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii. 
p.  244 — 346.  Hift.  dc  Marguerite  de  Valois,  p.  312  and  313. 

(30)  DC  Thcu,  vol.  viii.  p.  94. 
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Navarre,  took  no  meafures  againft  the  projects  of  c  H  A  p. 
his  Hugonot  fubjefts.      But,    Margaret,   who  had  ^JI^I^, 
received   the   moft    contumelious  and   humiliating     jjg<x 
marks  of  her  brother's  aterfion,  on  various  occafi- 
ons;  and  whofe  vindiftiv^difprofition  ftimulated  her 
to  revenge;    far' from   allaying,    or   foothing   the 
paflions  of  her  hufband,  endeavoured  to  point  them 
againft  the  perfon  by  whom  (he  had  been  offended. 
Her  exhortations  were  fufficiently  powerful,  not  only 
to  prevail  on  the  king  of  Navarre,  but,  to  induce 
the  principal  perfons  in  his  confidence,  to  embrace 
the  hazardous  expedient  of  renewing  the  civil  war. 
Regardlefs   of  their  own  inability  to  fupport  fo  ar-    APnl- 
duous  an  enterprize  ;  and  impelled  only  by  pretences 
of  the  weakeft  nature,  they  began  their  operations. 
The  king  of  Navarre,  after  difpatching  meffengers  toKingofNa- 
his  adherents  in  Languedoc  and  Daupbine,  toacquaint varre  take* 

,  r  ,  .        ,  .  r   i      •  •    i  i  UP  arms, 

them  or  rr.s  ultimate  reiolution,  mltantly  attempted 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Cahors,  by  furprize. 
That  city,  capital  of  the  province  of  Quercy,  con- 
ftituted  a -part  of  the  dowry  of  Margaret,  his  wife  ; 
but,  the  animofity  of  ihe  inhabitants,  zealoufly 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  had  prevented  his 
reception  into  the  place.  The  garrifon,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  lofs  of  their  governor,  who  was  killed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  maintained  a  def- 
perate  refiltance  for  feveral  days  ;  but,  the  affailants, 
fupported  by  the  prefence  of  their  prince,  who  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  every  danger,  were  at  length  viclori- 
ous.  Cahors  was  reduced  to  afiies ;  and  every  acl  of  May. 
unreftrained  barbarity  was  exercifed  by  the  Pro-  CaPture  of 
teftants,  in  retaliation  for  the  maffacre  committed 
there  under  Charles  the  Ninth,  eight  years  preced- 
ing, of  which  the  llugonots  had  been  the  vic- 
tims (31). 

(31)  D'Aubigne,  Rift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  35c— 353.     De  Thou,  vol.  viii. 
P-  374—379-     Meiscrai,  vol.  k.  p.  323 — 235.     JJavila,  p.  478—489. 
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CHAP.  The  aftonifhment  of  Henry,  at  receiving  intelii- 
m-  gence  of  the  attack  and  capture  of  Cahors,  was 
S-^T^/ exceeded  and  loft  in  his  indignation.  Surmounting 
Meafures  of  his  habitual  indolence,  he  made  immediate  and  vi- 
theking.  gorous  preparations  for  puniming  the  audacity  of  his 
rebellious  fubjeclts.  At  the  fame  time,  that  he  fitted 
out  three  confiderable  armies,  cteftined  to  aft  againft 
them  in  Dauphine,  Guienne,  and  Picardy  ;  he  em- 
braced a  msafure,  not  lefs  calculated  to  weaken  and 
June,  difarm  their  adherents.  A  declaration  was  published 
by  the  royal  authority,  confirming  all  the  preceding 
edids  favourable  to  the  Proteftants,  on  condition  of 
their  remaining  peaceable ;  and  enjoining  the  civil 
magistrates  to  punifli  as  traitors  to  their  country, 
fuch  as  (hould  moleft  them  in  any  manner  (32). 
Their  effe<a  The  effeft  of  fo  wife  and  timely  an  ad,  was  fenfibly 
on  the  HU- fe|t  throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  perfons,  fin- 
cerely  attached  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  had, 
neverthelefs,  difapproved  the  refumption  of  arms  ; 
and  their  difinclination  was  augmented,  as  well  as 
juftified,  by  the  declaration  iffued  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  La Noue,  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  and  refpeft- 
ed  of  their  leaders,  who  was  occupied  at  that  time 
in  hoftilities  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands, 
condemned  the  -war,  as  manifeftly  unprovoked  and 
unjuftifiable.  Rochelle  refufed  to  engage  in  it,  and 
maintained  a  perfect  neutrality.  Other  provinces 
declined  to  contribute  towards,  or  to  mingle  in  the 
controverfy.  Even,  in  thofe,  where  the  Hugonots 
were  the  moft  numerous  or  powerful,  feeble  exerti- 
ons were  made,  and  few  fuccefsful  enterprizes 
effected.  It  muft  be  avowed,  that  of  all  the  civil 
wars,  occafioned  by  religious  animofity,  fmce  the 
confpiracy  of  Amboife  under  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  Second,  this  was  begun  on  the  moft  inefficient 
pretexts,  and  is  the  leaft  to  be  vindicated  (33). 

(31)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  387  and  395. 
(33)  Mezerai,  vol.  is.  p.  335  and  aa6. 
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Its  foccefs   was  perfectly .  correfpondent    to    the  c  H  A  p. 
principles,  on  which  it  had  Jbeen  commenced,  and  for-  Vs^J^L, 
cibly  evinced   the  decay  of   the  Hugonot   power.     T^e. 
Lefdiguieres  was  reduced  to  retreat  before  the  dukeSuccefso£ 
of  Mayenne  in  Dauphine,  and  fcarcely  maintained  forces.7* 
himfelf  among  the  defiles  and  mountains  of  that  in- 
acceflible  province.     The  moderation  and  clemency 
of  the  duke  towards  his  enemies,  completed  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  arms.     In  Picardy,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
not  venturing  to  fuftain  a  fiege  in  the  city  of  La  Fere, 
quitted  France,  and  embarked  for  England,  where 
he  hoped  to  derive  fupplies  from  the  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth.    Fruftrated  in  his  expectation,  he  croffed  over 
into  Germany  ;  and  returning  through  Switzerland 
into     Dauphine,     after     furmounting     numerous 
impediments,      he    joined    the    forces   of    Lefdi- 
guieres.    Meanwhile,  the  marflial  Matignon,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,   inverted  and  befieged  La  Fere. 
The  camp  was  filled  with  the  young  nobility,  who, 
in  erouds,  arrived  from  the  court  to  fignalize  their  peer^  ° 
prowefs.     At  their  head,  diftinguifhed  by  the  fplen- 
dor  of  their  appearance  and   train,    were  the  two 
favorites  of  Henry,  Arques,  and  La  Valette  ;  bet- 
ter known  in  hiftory  by  the  titles  of  Jioyeufe  and 
Epernon.      They  had  already  attained  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  the   king's  affections,    and  were   the 
channel   of    every    grace    or    preferment*      After 
fuftaining  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks*  the  governor  of  La  September. 
Fere  capitulated  on  honorable  conditions  (34). 

The  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  imprudently  en-  King  of 
gaged  in  a  war  fo  much  above  his  ftrength  or  re- Navarre  l* 
fources,  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  confede-  Biron! 
rates.     Unable  to  collect  under  his  ftandard,  or  to 
maintain   ia   the  field,   any  confiderable   body   of 
troops  ;  compelled  to  retire  before  marfhal  Biron, 
who  had  paffed  the  Garonne,  and  entered  Gafcony ; 

(34)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  396  and  397.      Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  337. 
D'Aubigne,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  367 — 370. 
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CHAP,  deftitute  almoft  of  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his 
^^lL^j  perfon,  he  was  neceffitatejd  to  take  refuge  in  Nerac. 
1580.  Biron  approached  the  place,  drew  up  his  army,  and 
September.  even  flre^  fome  vollies  of  cannon  againft  the  town; 
while  the  queen  of  Navarre,  like  Helen  on  the  walls 
of  Troy,  attended  by  the  ladies  of  her  court*  occu- 
pied the  watch  towers  and  battlements,  as  fpecta- 
tors  of  the  action.  But,  it  was  not  the  intention: 
of  the  king  of  France  to  reduce  to  the  laft  extre- 
mities, a  prince  fo  nearly  allied  to  him  by  blood  and 
marriage,  in  whom  he  beheld  the  only  counterpoife 
fo  the  power  of  the  Guifes  and  the  League.  Biron, 
after  difplaying  his  force,  withdrew  from  the  vici- 
nity of  Nerac ;  and  a  fall,  by  which  he  was,  for 
fome  time,  rendered  incapable  of  perfonally  com- 
manding the  troops  committed  to  his  charge,  tend- 
ed to  impede  his  further  progrefs(35). 
Gonclufion  In  this  dcfpcrate  extremity  of  his  affairs,  the  king 
of  peace.  Qf  ]sjavarre  was  faved  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  That  prince  having  already  ac- 
cepted the  offers  of  the  ftates  general  of  the  Nether- 
lands, by  which,  on  certain  conditions,  they  agreed 
to  delegate  to  him  the  fovereignty,  of  which  they 
had  deprived  Philip  the  Second ;  and  anxious  to 
obtain  the  affiftance  of  the  Hugonots,  mediated  their 
accommodation.  The  queen-mother,  willing  to  aid 
the  ambitious  views  of  her  youngeft  fon,  joined  her 
powerful  interceffion ;  and  Henry,  who  only  de- 
lired  repofe,  eafily  confented  to  open  a  treaty  with 
November,  his  brother-in-law.  It  was  conducted  at  the  caftle 
of  Fleix,  in  Perigord,  and  fuffered  little  impedi- 
ment or  delay.  The  articles  of  the  preceding  peace 
were  renewed  with  fome  variation  ;*  and  France, 
after  a  war  of  only  a  few  months,  was  reftored  to 
tranquillity  (36). 

(35)  D'Aubigne,  Hift.    Univ.  vol.    ii.   p.  3^4.      De  Thou,  vol.  viii. 
£•  389 — 393-     Davila,  p.  490  and  491. 

(36)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  399.      Davila,  p.  491.     D'Aubigne,  Hift. 
Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  384.     Mczerai,  vol.  iz.  p.  230. 
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No  part  of  Europe,  during  this  period,  was  fo  c  H  A  P. 
conltantly  defolated,  or  fubject  to  fuch  numerous  ^J^L^^ 
and  rapid   revolutions,  as  the  Netherlands.     The     1580. 
Spanifti  affairs,  which,  at-the  deeeafe  of  Don  Jonn^faLowf 
of  Auflria,  appeared  to  be  almoft  beyond  recovery,  countries. 
were  fpeedily  retrieved  by  the  vigor  and  capacity  of 
the  new  governor  general.     Not  difcouraged  by  the 
total  want  of  pecuniary  refources,  by  the  general 
defertion  of  the  provinces,  or  by  the  fuperior  mili- 
tary force  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Prince  of  Parma  fup-  character 
plied  every   defect,    by   the    energy   of  his    mind,of.the 

""" 


the  promptitude  of  his  movements,  and  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  genius.  Equally  fitted  for  the  cabi- 
net and  for  the  field,  his  com  prehen  five  talents  em- 
braced either  department.  Severe  in  the  camp,  he 
was  mild  and  gentle  in  every  act  of  private  life  ; 
and  his  clemency  was  ftill  more  effectual-  in  fubdu- 
ing,  or  regaining  the  Flemings,  than  his  tranfcend- 
ent  military  capacity.  The  dates  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders  having  proceeded  to  form  a  new  and  clofer 
union  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  their  mutual 
defence  ;  the  provinces  of  Haynault  and  Artois,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  complete  fubverfion  of  the  Catho-- 
lie  religion,  began  to-  exhibit  marks  of  a  difpofition 
to  return  to  the  obedience  of  Philip  the  Second. 
Thefe  favorable  fymptoms  were  encouraged  and 
ultimately  matured,  by  *he  wifdom  and.  prudence 
of  the  prince  of  Parma.  At  the  fame  time  he 
undertook  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht,  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  preclude  the  future  entry  of  German 
armies  into  the  Low  Countries  ;  he  continued,  and 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which,  on  condition  of  dif- 
miffing  the  Spanim  troops,  the  Walloon  provinces, 
comprehending  Artois,  Haynault,  the  city  of  Lifle,  The  Wai- 
and  leveral  fubordinate  places,  fubmitted  anew  toloonPr°- 
Spain.  Maeftricht,  after  a  fiege  of  four  months,  ^"todi* 
was  entered  by  ftorm,  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants,  obe<1ience 
put  to  the  fword5  and  the  city  completely  reduced.  ° 

The 
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CHAP.  The  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  commander  was  aided 
v^^!"]^,  by  the  difiemions  of  the  ftates  of  Flanders,  caufed 
1580.  by  religious  difputes;  and  his  recent  accommoda- 
progrefs  of  tion  wjtn  the  Walloons,  fliook  the  bafis  of  the  in- 
geHera7.m  dependence  of  the  Flemings.  Having,  not  without 
extreme  reluctance,  and  many  delays,  completed 
the  evacuation  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Spanifh 
foldiery,  in  compliance  with  his  engagements  ;  he 
formed  a  new  army  with  incredible  celerity.  La 
Noue,  who  commanded  the  combined  forces  of  the 
States  of  France,  after  performing  the  moft  diftin- 
guiflied  fervices,  was  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner. 
The  Spaniards,  who  regarded  themfelves  as  invin- 
cible under  the  prince  of  Parma,  carried  terror  thro' 
every  part  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  if  Philip  the 
Second  had  not,  in  his  ardor  to  attain  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  withheld  the  necefiary  fupplies  of 
money  from  his  general  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
an  univerfal  fubmiflion  of  thofe  provinces  to  their 
antient  fovereign,  might,  probably.,  have  been 
effeded  (37;. 

Treaty  be-      Under  thcfe  alarming  circumftanees,  the  prince 
tweenthe   of  Orange  ftrenuoufly  exhorted  the  States,  not  to 
ancUhtf3     delay  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of 
duke  of      Anjou,  as  the  only  competent  barrier  againft  the 
njCU'       further  inroads  of  the  Spanifh  general.     It  was  acce- 
lerated by  the  voluntary  renunciation,  on  the  part 
of  the  arch-duke  Mathias,  of  the  poft  of  governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  he  had  been  called, 
and  which  he  had,  in  effect,  only  nominally  occu- 
pied.    That  prince,  neglected  by  the  Flemings,  who 
»     had  invited  him  j  and  pofiefling  neither  talents,  au- 
thority, nor  confederation,  withdrew  foon  afterwards 
into  Germany.     The  definitive  treaty  between  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  ftates  of  Brabant,  Flanders, 

(37)  Strada  de   Bel.  Belg.   vol.  ii.  p.   1—277.      ^  Thou,  vol.  viii. 
p.  loo — HI,  and  316 — 366. 
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Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friefland,  with  whom  the  c  H  A  f. 
cities  of  Anrwerp  and  Mechlin  were  joined ;  was 
finally  adjufted  at  the  cattle  of  Pleffis,  near  Tours.  ^T^toT'"' 
The  ibvereigiity  of  thofe  rich  and  commercial  pro-  Articles  of 
vinces  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  pofterity,  on1  etrea£3r< 
the  condition  of  being  annexed  to,  but,  not  incor- 
porated in,  the  French  monarchy ;  and  with  a  re- 
lervation  of  all  their  privileges  and  immunities.    An 
army,  to  which  the  contracting  parties  agreed  joint- 
ly to  contribute,  was  to  be  immediately  levied  for 
their  defence  and  protection.     The  peace  between 
Henry  the  Third  and  his  Hugonot  fubje&s,  was  the 
confequence  of  this  treaty;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou 
exerted  every  effort,  to  carry  it  into  vigorous  exe- 
cution.    He   obtained  the  indirect  approbation  of 
the  king  his  brother,  and  iflued  orders  to  levy  troops 
in  every  part  of  France  (38). 

If  the  capacity  of  the  French  prince  had  beenimpedj. 
equal  to  his  good  fortune,  a  confiderable  portion  ofmeDtst° 
thofe  opulent  and  maritime  countries,  extending of 
from  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  to  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Wefer,  might  have  been  transfer- 
red to  the  houfe  of  Valois.  But,  the  duke  of  An- 
jou, like  his  predeceffor,  the  arch-duke  Mathias, 
only  reprefented  the  pageant  of  a  fovereign,  and 
was  unqualified  to  effeft  fo  va(t  and  arduous  an  at- 
chievement,  as  the  expulfion  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Netherlands.  The  effential  authority  refided 
always  in  William,  prince  of  Orange,  whofe  depth 
ot  policy,  and  fuperior  talents,  had  already  ce- 
mented his  independant  fuprernacy  over  the  northern 
provinces,  Holland  and  Zealand.  Irritated  againfl 
him  to  the  higheft  degree,  and  juftly  regarding  the 
meaiure  of  calling  in  the  duke  of  Anjou,  as  his  pe- 
culiar aft,  Philip  the  Second  no  longer  impofed  any 

(38)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  336.     M?zerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  u8  and  329. 
rT_,>^'  ,-,  •     * 
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reftraint  on  his  indignation  againft  his  revolted  fub-* 
je£l.  In  a  public  manifefto,  difperfed  by  his  com- 
mand throughout  all  Europe,  he  profcribed  the 
prince  of  Orange;  ftigmatized  him  ^ith  the  epi- 
thets of  traitor,  rebel,  and  heretic;  expofed  his 
eftates  to  pillage  ;  and  finally  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  thoufand  ducats,  to  any  perfon  who  mould 
bring  him  dead  or  alive.  William  was  neither  ter- 
rified nor  depreffed  by  this  profcription,  to  which  he 
replied  by  the  apology  that  bears  his  name,  and 
which  in  energy  of  compofition  is  not  inferior  to  the 
moft  celebrated  works  of  antiquity.  It  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  different  European  courts,  and  covered 
Philip  with  opprobrium,  by  the  fevere  difplay  which 
it  contained  of  his  vices,  crimes,  and  enormi- 
ties (39). 

While  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands  was  ftill  uncer- 
tain, that  of  Portugal  was  already  decided.  The 
infatiable  ambition  of  Philip  was  gratified  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  a  new  kingdom,  and  of  the  rich  colonies 
pofleffed  by  the  Portugueze  in  Afia.  All  the  difco. 
veries  made  by  Gama,  and  the  conquefts  effected 
by  Albuquerque,  were  carried  into  the  houfe  of  Au- 
flria,  and  loft  in  the  enormous  mafs  of  the  Spanim 
monarchy.  The  reign  of  the  cardinal  Henry,  who 
had  fucceeded  to  the  unfortunate  Sebaftian,  was  of 
fhort  continuance.  He  expired,  after  having  nomi- 
nally held  the  fceptre  only  feventeen  months.  The 
period  was,  notwithstanding,  of  fufficient  length, 
to  have  fecured  the  independance  of  his  country  ; 
and  to  have  named  a  fuccefibr,  under  whom  Por- 
tugal might  Hill  retain  her  existence  as  a  feparate 
monarchy.  But,  the  feeble  age,  and  procraftinating 
or  indecifive  character  of  Henry,  inftead  of  termi- 
nating the  conteft  between  the  various  candidates, 
left  it  open  to  litigation.  Catherine,  duchefs  of 


(39)  DC  Thou,  vol.viii.  p.  36*  and  363. 
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Braganza,  daughter  of  a  fon  of  the  great  Emamiel,c  H  4.  p. 
king  of  Portugal,  appeared  to  poflefs  a  claim  fupe-  m- 
rior  to  any  other.  It  was,  neverthelefs,  contefted  ^"^J^"' 
by  Anthony,  fon  to  don  Louis,  fecond  fon  of  Ema- 
nuel ;  and  whole  title  would  have  been  indifputable, 
if  his  illegitimacy  had  not  excluded  him  from  the 
throne.  Even  this  circumftance,  which  was  not 
pofitively  eftablifhed,  might  have  been  furmcunted, 
if  Henry  had  not  conceived  for  his  nephew  the  moft 
implacable  averfion.  The  crown  of  Portugal  had 
been  worn  by  John  the  Firft,  notwithftanding  a 
fimilar  defect  in  blood  ;  and  the  people,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  right  of  decifion,  where  the  claim  was 
a  doubtful  one,  were  almoft  unanimoufly  attached 
to  Anthony.  But,  the  great  endowments  of  every 
kind,  which  had  raifed  John  the  Firft  to  the  throne, 
and  maintained  him  in  it  during  a  long  and  victo- 
rious reign,  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  defcendant. 
Philip  the  Second,  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  prepared  to  enter  the  lifts, 
as  a  competitor  j  and  he  had,  already,  before  the 
death  of  Henry,  began  to  aifemble  troops  upon  the 
frontiers  (40). 

Unequal  as  was  the  conteft,  it  could  by  no  means  condition 
be  regarded  as  defperate.     The  king  of  Spain,  how-  of  the  sp%-_ 
ever  powerful,  had  many  impediments,  internal  andJJ^J^ 
foreign,  to  prevent  his  exerting  with  vigor,  the  re- this  period, 
fources  that  he  pofieiTed.     In  Arragon,  and  in  Na- 
varre, fymptoms  of  difaffe&ion  had  appeared.     Na- 
ples and  Milan  groaned  under  the  Spanifh  tyranny; 
while  the  Netherlands,  in  open  revolt,  defied   the 
power,  and  drained  the  revenues  of  Philip.     If  the 
Portugueze  had  been  united  under  any  one  leader, 
they  might  have  rendered  the  attempt  to  fubjeft  the 
kingdom,  difficult  j  perhaps,  impoffible.     The  fron- 

(40-)  La  Clede,  Hift.  dc  Port.  -vol.  ii.  p.  72— 89; 
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tiers  towards  Eflremadura,  where  the  Caftilians  muft 
neceifarily  enter,  were  covered  with  fortreffes,  which 
would  delay,  or  defeat  their  operations.  The  clergy, 
and  the  people,  were  zeaioufly  difpofed  to  maintain 
the  independance  of  Portugal ;  and  the  nobility, 
though  corrupted  and  feduced  by  the  promifes,  or 
prefents  of  the  Catholic  king,  did  not  want  either 
valor,  or  patriotifm.  But,  the  diflentions  of  the 
kingdom  prevented  every  effort  for  its  prefervation, 
and  delivered  it  over,  almoft  without  refiftance,  to 
the  invaders.  The  duke  of  Braganza,  timid,  and 
unpopular,  tamely  bartered  the  rights  which  his 
wife  pofieffed,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Philip. 
That  artful  prince  did  not  lofe  the  occafion  of  dif- 
arming,  and  fecuring  fo  dangerous  a  rival.  The 
five  adminiftrators,  or  regents,  to  whom  the  de- 
ceafed  king  had  committed  by  will,  the  government, 
till  the  contefted  fucceffion  mould  be  finally  deter- 
mined, either  fold,  or  abandoned  their  truft.  No 
effectual  opponent  appeared,  except  Anthony  ;  whofe 
title  was  difputable,  and  whofe  authority  was  not 
generally  acknowledged.  The  duke  of  Alva,  re- 
called from  his  caftle,  where  he  had  been  confined 
for  fome  time,  in  a  ftate  of  difgrace ;  affumed,  at 
more  than  feventy  years  of  age,  the  command  of 
the  army,  deftined  to  effeft  the  conqueft  of  Por- 
tugal. The  high  military  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Flanders  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  feverity  of 
his  difpofition,  recommended  him  to  a  monarch, 
who,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign, 
governed  more  by  terror,  than  by  affe&ion. 
Wherever  the  Spanifh  commander  appeared,  treach- 
ery, fear,  or  difaffe&ion,  opened  to  him  the  cities ; 
and  lie  penetrated,  almoft  unoppofed,  to  the  gates 
of  Lifbon  itfelf.  Having  taken  St.  Ubes,  one  of 
the  mod  important  fortreffes  in  the  kingdom ;  and, 
afterwards,  by  a  mafterly  and  rapid  movement, 

having 
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having  crofted  his  forces  over  the  Tagus,  he  pre-  CHAP. 
pared  to  invert  the  metropolis  ("41"). 

Under  thefe  circumftances  of  danger  and  depref- 
fion,  Anthony  did  not  abandon  the  contefl;    but, 
of  th£  many  perfonal  qualities  indifpenfable  to  main-  [J?  prior  of 
tain  him  againft  fo  vaft  a  difparity,  he  poflefled  only  Crato. 
courage.     He  even  manifefted  a  character  deeply 
tinged  with  cruelty,  treachery,  and  the  moft  odious, 
or  degrading  vices.     Incapable  of  commanding  the 
fervices,  or  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  nobi- 
lity ;  he  trufted  his  cjufe  to  a  licentious  populace, 
who  committed  every  aft  of  violence  with  impunity, 
and  defolated   the  capital  by  their  excefles.      His 
army,  deficient  in  difcipiine,  and  entirely  compofed 
of  the  vileft  of  the  people,  inflamed  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  monks,  fcarcely  waited  to  be  attacked  by 
the  duke  of  Alva ;  and  after  a  Ihort  refiftance,  fled 
on  all  fides.     Lifbon  inftantly  capitulated,  and  ad-    Auguft. 
mitted  the  Spaniards  j   while  Anthony,  reduced  to 
wander  through  the  provinces,  and  concealed  by  his 
adherents,  at  length  found  means  to  embark  from  aHisfl- hn 
kingdom,  the   misfortunes   of  which   he  had  only 
aggravated,    by  an   ineffectual   oppofition.      After 
eluding  every  attempt  which  Philip  made  to   gain, 
pofleflion  of  his  perfon,  and  receiving  the  moft  in- 
conteftable  proofs  of  the  difmtereftednefs   and  at- 
tachment of  his  countrymen,  who  difdained  the  re- 
wards offered  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  for  his  ap- 
preheniion  ;    he  embarked  with  a  few   attendants, 
from  St.  Ubes,  and  landed  fafely  in  France  (42^. 

That  country  was  liberated  from  one  of  its  mod  Death  of 
formidable  enemies,  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  by  pj"*""'1 
the  death  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  duke  of ' 
He  expired  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  having  only  at-  Savoy. 

(41)  La  Clede,  vol.  ii.  p.  89 — izo.  De  Thou,  vi.1.  viii.  p.  221— 
470. 

(44)  La  Olede,  vol.  ii.  p.  jar— 118.  DC  Thou,  vol.  viji.  p.  271 — 
280. 
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CHAP,  tained  his  fifty-fecond  year.     Confcious  that  the  in- 
lIL       dolence  and  mal-adminiftration  of  Henry  the  Third, 
were  rapidly  preparing  a  great  revolution  in  his  do- 
minions ;  Emanuel  Philibert  already  made  difpofi- 
tions  for  profiting  of  the  diffentions  of  the  kingdom. 
The  death  of  Bellegarde  bad  fruflrated,  or,  at  leaft, 
poftponed  his  defigns,  upon  the  maiquifate  of  Sa- 
luzzo ;  but,  he  did  not  renounce  his  projects   of 
(till   further    augmenting,    and    aggrandizing    his 
power,  at  the  expence  of  France.     All  his  political 
and   ambitious  views  furvived   in  his  fon,  Charles 
Emanuel,  who  fucceeded  to  his  father's  courage  and 
genius,  as  well  as  to  his  territories.     The  fixteenth 
century,  fertile  in  illuflrious  princes,  did  not  pro- 
duce  any  more  diftinguifhed,  than  Emanuel  Philibert, 
His  good  fortune  in  re-eftablilhing  himfelf  in  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  from  both  of  which  his  predecefibr 
had  been  expelled,  was  equalled  by   his  magnani- 
mity, elevation  of  mind,  and  talents  for  govern- 
ment.    If  we  except  the  intolerant  and  persecuting 
fpirir,  which   was   more  the  vice  of  the  age,  than 
of  the  individual,  and  which  ftimulated  him  to  un- 
dertake, by  violence,  the  converfion  of  his  Protef- 
tant  fubjeds ;  he  was  free  from  almoft  every  defect, 
•which  could  materially  affect  the  happineis  of  his 
people.     His  fuperior  military  talents  did  not  ren- 
der him  lefs  difpofed  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  j 
and  under  his  adminiftration,  uninterrupted   tran- 
quillity was  preferved  throughout   his    dominions, 
while  France,  the  Netherlands,  and   many  of  the 
fined  countries  of  Europe  were  involved  in  all  the 
calamities  attendant  on  war.     We  may  regard  his 
reign  as  the  era  from  which  Savoy  dates  its  political 
exiffcence  ;  and  the  troubles  by  which  France  was 
foon  afterwards   agitated,  enabled  his   fucceflbr  to 
adopt,  and  nearly  to  execute,  the  moil  extenfive 
projects  of  ambition  (43). 

(43)  Guichenon,  Hift.  de  Savoye,  vol.  ii.  p,  696  and  697.    De  Thou, 
Vol.  viii.  p.  230  aod  231. 
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CHAP.     IV.  ' 

Interned  Jlate  of  France. — Profujion,  and  mal-admi- 
niftration  of  the  king. — Entry  of  the  duke  of  Anjou 
into  the  Netherlands. — Hisfrft  exploits. — He  paffes 
over  into  England. — Submi/fion  of  Portugal  to  Phi" 
lip  the  Second. — The  ijlands  of  Azores  adhere  to 
Anthony. — Return  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  Flan*- 
den. — Attempt  to  ajjajjinate  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
by  Jaureguy. — Confpiracy  of  Salcede. — Naval  ex- 
pedition to  the  Azores. — Defeat  of  Strozzi. — Opera* 
tions  in  the  Low  Countries. — Attempt  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  upon  Antwerp. — Conferences  of  it. — Re- 
treat of  that  prince  into  France. — Indolence  and  vices 
of  Henry. — Injlitution  of  the  penitents. — Symptoms 
of  an  infurreftion  in  France. — Second  enterprise 
again/I  the  Azores. — Progrefs  of  the  prince  of  Par- 
ma  in  Flanders. — Death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.-— 
AJfqffinationt  and  character  of  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

WHILE,  on   one  hand,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  CHAP. 
having  ratified  the  treaty  with  t,he  Flemings,  w 
aifembled  his  forces,  in  order  to  enter  the  Nether-     ijgj. 
lands;  and   while  Philip   the  Second,    in  another ?,tate cf 
quarter,    prepared  to    take   poffefiion  of  Portugal,  J a^"'  ** 
already    fubjecled ;    Henry,    neither    occupied    by 
fchemes  of  conqueft,  nor  by  fyftems  of  legiilation, 
abandoned     himfelf    to    a    difgraceful     indolence. 
Equally  inienfible  to  the  incitements  of  glory,  or  to 
the   dictates  of  policy :  negleclful  of  the  interefts, 
honor,  and  profperity  of  France:  Improvident  even 
of  his  own  future  repofe,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which, 
he  made  fo  many  facrifices ;  he  iaw,  without  emo- 
tion, or  effort,   the  formation  o/  that    florm,  in 

which 
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C  HIV  P  wnicn    ne  was   eventually   fwallowed  up  and    loft. 

v-^-r-^-/  The  partizans  of  "  the  League,"  referving  for  a 
1581-  more  propitious  moment,  the  full  difclofure  and 
execution  of  their  plan,  filently  laboured  to  cement 
and  «onfolidate  all  its  component  parts.  The  (teri- 
lity  of  the  queen  of  France,  and  the  general  opi- 
nion diffufed  among  the  people,  of  the  inaptitude 
of  the  king  for  the  duties  of  marriage,  rendered 
the  profpect  of  the  fucceflion  uncertain.  The  duke 
of  Anjou  was  not  yet  married  ;  and,  even  if  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  fuit  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England, 
the  age  of  that  princefs  made  it  highly  improbable 
that  fhe  mould  ever  have  iffue.  Henry,  king  of 
Navarre,  was  equally  deftitute  of  any  legitimate  off- 
fpring  ;  and  his  religion  formed,  of  itfelf,  an  infu- 
.perable  obftacle  to  his  afcending  the  throne.  Pro- 

Projefts  of  £  .  .      o     . 

the  duke  offiting   of  fo    many   concurring  circumltances,    the 

Guife.        duke  of  Guife,  whofe  ambitious  views  already  feem 

to  have  embraced  the  future  attainment  of  the  crown 

itfelf,  as  a  pofiible  event  ;  began  to  difclofe  a  part 

of  his  vafl  and  extenfive  plan.     Among  the  princes 

of    the    blood,    Charles,    cardinal     of  Bourbon, 

younger  brother  of  Anthony,   and  uncle  of  Henry, 

kings  of  Navarre,  occupied   a  diftinguifhed    rank. 

„  Of  a  limited   capacity,  and  a  fuperflitious  difpofi- 

Hc  gains          .  V  .  ' '    /•  •    r      n  i  i 

theconfi-    tion,  hevas  yet  by  no  means  mienlible  to  the  sfl- 
.   ,lurements   or  feduclions  of  ambition.     Sinking  in 

the  cardinal  .      .  r 

.  year?,  and  precluded  by  the  priority  or  his  nephew  s 
pretenfions,  from  any  expectation  of  attaining  to 
the  fovereignty  of  France,  in  cafe  of  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  the  reigning  houfe  of  Valois ;  he  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  duke  of  Guife, 
who  flattered  him,  that  his  adherence  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  rendered  him  the  only  prince  whom  the 
nation  would  permit  to  fway  the  fceptre.  Won  by 
thefe  artifices,  he  forgot  the  antient  enmity  of  his 
family  to  the  Guifes,  and  fuffered  himfeif  to  be 

made 
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made   the   dupe  and  inflrument  of  all   their   pur-  CHAP. 
pofes(i).  ^X> 

Amidft  fuch  various  and  augmenting  fources  of  J53,. 
confufion,  the  king  profecuted  his  accuftomed  di-  Profufipn 
verfions,  and  encreafed  his  ordinary  expences.  Thecond^di  of 
court  was  no  longer  filled  with  counfellois  of  ftate, the  king« 
and  antient  nobility,  as  it  had  been  under  Henry 
the  Second,  and  Francis  the  Firft.  Young  and  in- 
folent  favourites,  raifed  by  Henry,  and  promoted 
to  the  higheft  dignities,  military  and  civil,  eclipfed, 
and  expelled  the  natural  attendants  on  his  perfon. 
The  indecent  and  unreftrained  marks  of  arre&ion, 
proftituted  on  thefe  minions,  excited  indignation, 
and  were  attributed  to  the  moft  difgraceful  motives. 
Not  fatisfied  with  raifing  Arques  and  La  Valette,  toMInionsof 
the  rank  of  dukes,  and  attempting  to  eftabliih  their  Henry. 
pre-eminence  above  the  oldeft  peerages  of  the  king- 
dom ;  he  deflined  for  them  the  two  princefles  of 
Vaudemont,  allied  to  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  and 
fitters  to  the  queen.  The  firfl  of  the  two  matches 
was  actually  accompliflied  ;  and  Henry  prefented  to 
the  blide,  the  fame  portion  which  was  ufually  given 
to  a  princefs  of  France,  amounting  to  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  ducats.  The  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  Epernon  was  delayed,  on  account  of  the  youth 
of  the  princefs,  intended  for  him  ;  but,  Henry  did 
not  lefs,  by  anticipation,  order  a  fum  of  equal 
magnitude  to  be  paid  to  the  future  hufband.  Enor- 
mous as  fuch  prodigality  appeared,  it  was  loft  ia 
the  dill  greater  profufion,  exhibited  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Joyeufe's  nuptials,  which  exceeded  twelve 
hundred  thoufand  ducats  (2),  and  were  folemnized 
with  more  than  royal  magnificence  (3), 

A  diffipation  of  the  public  treafure,  fo  odious  in  Rapacity 
itfelf,  and  which  feemed  to  impeach,  not  only  the*ndo??r5* 

3         •     lion  of  the 

(l)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  553.  govern- 

(a)  A  fum  equal  to  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  ment. 

(3)  Etoile,   Journ.  d'Henry  III.  p.  130,      Oc  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  550 
and  5,5 1. 

king's 
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c  H  A  p.  king's  conduct,  but,  even  the  fanity  of  his  intel- 
IV*  lefts,  could  not  be  fupported,  without  laying  ade- 
j33r.  quate  burthens  on  the  people.  Every  onerous,  and 
oppreflive  impofition,  which  the  pernicious  ingenuity 
of  Iralinn  financiers  could  devife,  was  accumulated 
upon  the  fubject.  In  defiance  of  the  reluctance 
and  oppofition,  manifefted  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  a  number  of  new  pecuniary  edicts,  nor  fhort 
July.  of  twenty-feven,  were  regiftered  in  one  day.  By  a 
fingle  edict  of  the  lift,  twenty  places  of  councilors 
were  created,  in  addition  to  thofe  already  exifting. 
Henry  was  neceffitated  to  appear  in  perfon,  in  order 
to  vanquifh  the  repugnance  of  the  parliament  to 
ianctify  fnch  violation  of  juftice  and  good  govern- 
ment. To  fupply  his  exceffes,  and  the  rapacity  of 
his  favourites,  venality  was  openly  introduced  into 
the  magiftrature,  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  all  the 
dignities  or  offices  of  the  kingdom.  The  patience 
of  the  nation,  wantonly  trampled  on,  began  to  be 
nearly  exhaufted  ;  and  even  thofe,  whofe  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  crown  remained  unftiaken, 
yet  forefaw  with  apprehenfion  the  necefiary  confe- 
quence  of  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  the  fove- 
reign  (3). 

Eclats  of  During  the  tranfactions  in  France,  the  Nether- 
lfCparn"a  ^anc^s  exhibited  a  more  animating  and  important 
in  the  Ne-  fcene,  on  which  the  attention  of  Europe  was  fixed. 
The  fuperior  talents  and  activity  of  the  prince  of 
Parma  began  graduslly  to  re-eftablifh  on  a  folid 
bafis,  the  Spanifh  power,  in  all  the  provinces  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Maefe.  His  inviolable 
fidelity  to  his  engagements,  added  to  the  feverity  of 
his  difcipline,  and  his  confummate  military  (kill, 
rendered  his  troops  invincible.  Having  taken  Breda, 
and  clofety  inverted  Cambray,  the  ftates  of  Flan- 
ders  and  Brabant,  terrified  at  the  rapidity  of  his 


(3)  Mezerai,  vol.  be.  p.  233— -236.     De  Thaii;  vol.  via.  p.  55-. 
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progrefs,  loudly  invoked  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  ac-  c  H  A  p. 
celerate^his  march  to   their  aiMance.     That  prince       JV- 
having:,  at  length,  afiembled   a  body   of  near  ten  ^^^ 
thoufand  infantry,  and  four  thoufand  cavalry,  en- Duke  of 
tered  Artois,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Cambray,  ^s^Ands 
which  had  already  fuffered  the  preflure  of  famine,     ^uguft," 
At   his  approach,  the   Spanifh  commander,  vvhofe 
forces  were  very  inferior  in  number  to  thofe  of  the 
French  ;  after  having  remained  for  fome  hours  in 
order   of  battle,  decamped,  and  retreated  towards 
Bouchain.     The  event  juftified  this  cautious  mea- 
fure,  to  which,  in  fome  degree,  may  be  attributed 
the   fubfequent   ill    fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
His  army,  principally  compofed  of  volunteers,  and  state  xrft» 
adventurers,  equipped  for  a  fhort  and  vigorous  ex-  army- 
pedition,  and  who   received  no   regular   pay,  was 
unfit  for  enterprizes  of  duration.     Licentious,  un- 
difciplined,  and  fubfifling   principally  by  plunder, 
they  alienated  the  people,  to  whofe  aid  they  were 
arrived ;   and  difbanded,  when  weary  of  the  cam- 
paign (4). 

The  firft  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  was,  not- 
withftanding,  fuch  as  to  awaken  the  fanguine  ex- 
pectations of  his  new  fubje&s.     He  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Cambray,  as  a  conqueror,  and  His  en- 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  as    their  liberator  t"n"int* 
from  flavery.     The  command  of  the  place  and  of 
the  citadel  was  conferred  by  him  on  Balagny,  one 
of  his  followers.    Purfuing  his  advantages,  he  drove 
the  enemy  from   Arleux  and  Eclufe,  befieged  and 
captured  Gateau   in   Cambrefis,  and  feemed  to  be 
ready  to  penetrate  into  Brabant.     If  he  could  have 
effected  his  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  States  and 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  fo  great  afuperiority  might 
have  enabled  him  to  give   battle  to  the  prince  of  HI«  troop* 
Parma,  under  circumflances  highly  favorable.     But, diibaDd- 

(4)  Mezerai,  vol,  a.,  p.  338. 
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c  H  A  p.  already,  his  foldiers,  difgufted  with  the  delays  and 
impediments  interpofed  to  their  progrefs;  imprefied 
'  with    little   refpeti,    or  confidence    in    their   com- 
mander;  and  difdaining  all  fubordinaiion,  had  de- 
ferted  their  ilandards.     Apprehenfive  in  his  turn  of 
being  attacked  by  an  enemy,  whofe  vigilance  and 
promptitude  were  fully  known  ;  he  retired  towards 
the  French  frontiers,  having  loft  more  than  half  his 
cavalry,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  infantry. 
Duke  of      Incapable  of  renewing  the  attempt  on  Flanders,  and 
pJJCover   ftiW  occupied  by  his  purfuit  of  Elizabeth,  he  quitted 
imo  Eng-    his  army,  and  patted  over  into  England  ;  to  which 
land*          court  Henry  the  Third  had  difpatched  a  magnificent 
embaffy,  in  the   view  of   facilitating  his  brother's 
nuptials.       Duiing    his    abfence,     the   prince    of 
Parma,  no  longer  retrained  by  the  operations  of  fo 
November,  formidable   an   opponent,    inverted  Tournay,    ren- 
dered himfelf  matter  of  the  place,  after  a  fiege  of 
two  months,  and  fpread  confirmation  over  every 
part  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  (5). 

Reduftion        Brilliant  as  was  the  fuccefs  of  Philip's  arms  in  the 
of  Portugal  Netherlands,  condudled  by  his  lieutenants;  it  was 
dienceof6"  forp;iffed  by  the   facility,  with   which,  in  his  own 
phiiin  the    perfon,  he  completed   the  fubje&ion  of  the  Portu- 
second.       gueze.     Wherever  he  appeared,  the  moft  profound 
obedience  was  manifefled  ;  and  in  the  affembly  of 
April,     the  Rates  of  the  kingdom,  held  at  Tomar,  he  was 
proclaimed  king,  with   all  the  accuftomed  folemni- 
ties.     The  crown  was  declared   to  be  hereditary  in 
his  family  :  an  amnefly,  from  which  Anthony,  and 
his    principal  adherents  were   excluded,   was  pub- 
lifiied  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  nation  were  con- 
firmed.    Continuing  his  progrefs,  the  new  king  en- 
tere^  Lifbon,  was  inaugurated  with  pomp,  and  re- 
ceived  by  the  fickle  and  credulous  populace,  with 

(5)  Strada,  vol.  iii.  p.  278 — 358,       PC  Thou,   vol.  viii.  p.  519 — jar, 
Mezcrai,  vol.  ix.  p.  ajo*— -238. 

loud 
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loud  acclamations*  His  deportment,  and  meafures  CHAP. 
on  his  acceflion,  were  calculated  to  footh  the  dif-  IV* 
content,  and  to  allay  the  apprehenfions  of  his  fub- 
jects.  The  duke  of  Braganza  was  treated  with  ex- 
ternal marks  of  confideration  :  the  univerfity  of 
Coimbra,  which  had  diftinguiflhed  itfelf  by  the 
warmed  oppofition  to  Philip's  claims,  received,  not-  " 
withftanding,  teftimonies  of  his  protection  and  for- 
gtvenefs.  Honors,  and  employments,  were  con- 
ferred, though  with  a  {paring  hand,  on  fome  of  the 
grandees  ;  and  the  adminiftration  was  vefted  in  mi- 
nifters  of  talents  and  difcernment  (6). 

Throughout   the  vail  dependencies   of  Portugal,  Submiffion 

A  r  \  f  •  r        U  .          °     [of  the  Por- 

m  Ana,  Africa,  and  on  the  iouthern  continent  or  tugueze  co_ 
America,  no  oppofition  was  made  to  a  revolution,  ionics. 
which  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  province  of  the 
Spanim  monarchy.  The  numerous  colonies  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  j  the  garrifons  on  the  (hore  of  Bar- 
bary  ;  Madeira,  and  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd, 
fubmitted  without  a  murmur.  Ataide,  viceroy  of 
the  Indies,  who  might  have  repelled  the  utmoit  ef- 
forts of  Philip,  acknowledged  his  title  ;  and  the 
rich  fleet  returning  from  Goa,  entered  the  '1  agus, 
and  brought  to  the  Spanim  monarch  an  immenfe 
acceffion  of  wealth,  at  a  juncture  the  mod  critical. 
Amidft  fo  aftoniming  and  general  a  fubmiffion,  the 
iflands  of  the  Azores  alone  ventured  to  refufe  obe-  The  ' 
dience  to  Philip  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  only  ^2ore 
one,  adhered  inflexibly  to  his  competitor.  Their  main  firm 
pofition  in  the  Atlantic,  nearly  midway  between  the  toAlltho1^ 
old  and  the  new  world  ;  together  'with  the  utility 
derived  from  the  refrelhments  and  flicker,  which 
they  afforded  to  the  fleets  from  the  Indies  and  Brafil, 
on  their  homeward-bound  voyages  ;  rendered  their 
pofleflion  highly  important.  Philip,  too  wife  not  to 
be  fully  lenfible  of  their  value  ;  and  too  vigilant  to 

(6)  La  Cledc,  vol.  ii.  p.  149—131.     De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p,  482—489. 
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CHAP,  lofe  a  moment  in  attempting  to  reduce  them  ;  fent 
rv-      a  fquadron,  commanded  by  Valdez,  followed  by  a 
I5gr-      fecond,  under  Figueroa,  to  effect  their  conqueft.   But, 
the   expeditions    were     completely    unfaccefsful. — - 
Repuifeof   Valdez,  repulfed  in  an  attack  upon   Angra,  capital 
Valdez.       Qf  t|ie  if]anc]  Of  Tercera,  was  reduced  to  fly  before 
the  inhabitants,  after  having  fuftained  a  conquerable 
lofs.     Elated  by  their  vidory,  they  proceeded  to  the 
moft  violent  excefles  of  rage  againft  the  Spaniards ; 
nor  did  Figueroa,  difcouraged  by  the   recent  defeat 
of  his  predecefiTor,  venture  to  renew  the  experiment. 
He  returned,  therefore,  to  Lifbon,  in  order  to  de- 
mand fuppiies ;  while  the  infurgents  difpatched  mef- 
fengers   to  Anthony,  then  in   the  court  of  France, 
to  a  (fare  him  of  their  inviolable  adherence,  and   to 
prefs  for  inftant  fuccour  (7^. 

1582,         The  vifit  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  England,  was 
'SoMhe"'  Rot  Accompanied  \virh  greater  fuccefs,  than  had  at- 
duke  of       tended  his  former  attempt  to  attain  the  hand  of  Eli- 
£°^uEsn  V1~  zabeth.     She  received   him   wirh  every  demonftra- 
land.          tion  of  amity  and  affection  ;  permitted  the  articles 
refpedting  their  future  nuptials,  to  be  di  feu  fled ;  and 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  prefent  him  with  a  ring, 
in  token  of  her  fidelity  and  confent.     But,  thefe  de- 
ceptive appearances,  calculated  to  anfvver  the  poli- 
tical purpofes  of  the  queen,  and  to  retard,  or  pre- 
vent an  alliance  between  the  French  prince  and  a 
daughter    of   Philip  the    Second ;  were  laid    afide, 
•when  the  objecl:  was  attained.     Wearied,  if  not  dif- 
gufted,  with  perpetual  procraftination  ;   and  preffed 
by   the  importunity  of    the  prince  of   Orange,  to 
Ke  reutiw  revifit  the  Netherlands,  where  his  prefence  was  fo 
n«*«-  neceifary  ;    he   took  leave  of  Elizabeth.     Efcorted 
by  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  attended  by  a  number  of 
r.iiuary,    the  nobility,  he  fet  fail  for  the  port  of  Fluming,  in 
Zealand  j  arid  after  having  made  a  fliort  flay  at  Mid- 

(7)  La  Ckde,  Vol.  ii.  p    132—135.     De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  490 — 494. 
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dleburg,  capital  of  the  province,  he  proceeded  by  c  H  A  p. 
fea,  to  Antwerp.     In  that  city,  he  was  folemnly  in-      lv- 
vefted  with  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Brabant.     The^*"""' 
States  fwore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  rightful  fove- His  i 
reign,  and  delegated  to  him  the  prerogatives  exer- 
cifed  by  their  antient  matters.     He,  in  return,  took 
an  oath  to  govern  by  the  eftablifhed  laws,  and  to 
refpect  inviolably  all  their  privileges  (8). 

The  general  joy,  diffufed  by  this  happy  event, 
which  promifed  their  entire  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  Philip  the  Second,  was,  notwithftand- 
ing,  interrupted,  and  nearly  extinguifhed,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  afiaffinate  the  prince  of  Orange,  jaure-  Attttr.pt  to 
guy,  a  young  Bifcayan,  allured  on  one  hand,  by  the^^nw 
rewards  which  the  king  of  Spain  offered ;  and  {Hum-  of  Orange. 
lated  by  religious  enthufiafm,  on  the  other ;  un- 
dertook to  execute  fo  deteftable  a  deed.  Having 
chofen  the  moment  when  the  prince,  accompanied  . 
by  his  friends,  had  rifen  from  table,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  withdraw  into  his  own  apartment,  he  dif- 
charged  a  piftol  ball,  which  entering  under  his  right 
ear,  paffed  through  his  cheek.  The  wound,  though 
fevere,  was  not  mortal :  but,  the  aflaffin  having 
been  put  to  death  by  thofe  who  were  prefent,  in  the 
firft  xranfports  of  their  indignation  ;  a  iufpicion  that 
the  French,  and  even  the  duke  of  Anjou  himfeif, 
had  authorized  the  commiffion  of  the  aft,  fpread 
univerfally  through  Antwerp,  The  citizens,  who 
idolized  the  prince  of  Orange,  ran  inftantly  to  arms, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
fovereign  whom  they  had  recently  .elecled,  before  it 
could  be  afcertained  from  what  quarter  the  blow  had 
been  aimed.  Two  accomplices  of  Jaureguy,  Spa- 
niards as  well  as  himfeif,  were  either  feized  and 
executed,  or  took  refage  in  the  prince  of  Parma's 
camp.  The  prince  of  Orange  recovered  of  his 

(8)  DC  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  600—605,     Mszerai,  voL  h.  p.  240. 
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CHAP,  wound  ;  and  the  confternation,  occafioned  by  it,  in- 
^_  _!^,  fenfibly  difappeared  (9). 


Meanwhile,  the  campaign  which  began  to  open, 
Cam-         produced  no  events  decifive  of  the  fate  of  the  Ne- 
theNahcr-  therlands.      The   Spanifh   general,  notwithftanding 
imds.         h5s  confummate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  was 
reftrained  by  the  want  of  forces,  from  undertaking 
to  attack  the  enemy.     Nor  did  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
whofe  troops  were  with   difficulty  retained   under 
their  ftandards,  venture  to  hazard  an  engagement 
againft    a    commander,    whofe    reputation    infpired 
terror  and  refpecl.     In  this  fituation,  the  prince  of 
Parma,  profiting  with  dexterity  of  the  inroads  made 
by  the  French  on  the  provinces  of  Artois  and  Hay- 
uault,  and  of  their  inability   to  provide  for   their 
own   defence   without  foreign  afliftance  ;  obtained 
the  confent  of  the  nobility  to  demand  from  Philip 
.     the  Second,  the  recal  of  the  ^panifli  bands.     Their 
requeft     was     eagerly    granted    by    the    court    of 
Madrid;  while  the  duke  of  Anjou,  with  equal  im- 
patience, ekpe&ed  a  powerful  reinforcement  from 
«=  y          France,  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Mont- 

penfier  (10). 

state  of          That  kingdom,  fmce  the  treaty  concluded  with 

France.      ^  Hugonots,  continued  to  enjoy  a  fallacious  and 

precarious  repofe,  interrupted  at  intervals,  by  dif- 

turbances  between   the   Catholics   and  Proteftarits, 

irritated  againft  each  other.     The  king,  faintly  ac- 

tuated by  fentiments  of  national  glory,  rather  per- 

mitted, than  approved,  or  fupported,  the  enterprizes 

of  his    brother.      Too  indolent,  and  too  timid,  to 

venture  on  fo   decifive  a  meafure  as  an  open  rup- 

ture with  the  Spaniih  monarch  ;   he  was  ftill  induc- 

irmoimce    ^    to  ^enc^  an  in^ire^  afliftance   to  every   effort, 

<>r  the  king,  which    might  impede,  or   overturn   the  courle   of 

(9)  Strada,  vol.  viii.  p.  366  —  370.     De  Thou,  vol.  v:ii.  p.  608  —  614. 

(10)  'Strada,  vol.  viii.  p.  37^  —  377.      DC  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  607  and 
6c3. 

Philip's 
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Philip's  profperity.  Destitute  of  pecuniary  re-  g  H  A  P. 
fources ;  devoured  by  rapacious  favorites ;  and  lit- 
tie  inclined  to  facrifice  his  own  tranquillity,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  ambitious  views 
in  Flanders ;  Henry  liftened  with  coolnefs  to  his  fo- 
licitations,  and  affected  to  maintain  a  llrict  neutra- 
lity. But,  the  king  of  Spain  was  neither  deceived 
by  his  proteftations,  nor  mollified  by  his  conduct. 
Taxis,  his  embafiador  at  the  court  of  France,  had 
already  entered  into  the  deepeft  and  molt  criminal 
intrigues,  with  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Guife ; 
and  an  event,  which  took  place  at  this  period,  dif- 
clofed  in  their  full  extent,  the  enormity  and  trea- 
fonable. nature  of  their  defigns. 

Among  the  numerous  adventurers,   whom  the  Confpiracy 
profpect  of  honor   or   advantage,  attracted  to  the of  Sftlcedc- 
duke  of  Anjou's  court,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  was 
Nicholas  Salcede.     He  was  of  Spanifh  extraction, 
had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  France  on  account 
of  his  crimes,  and  might  juftly  be  fufpected  of  ad- 
herence  to   the   enemies   of   that   country.      But, 
Salcede   having   offered  to  the    duke  a  regiment, 
levied  at  his  own  expence,  and  ready  to  join  the 
French   troops,    was   received   with   careffes,   and 
treated  with  diftinction.      The  prince  of  Orange, 
whofe    vigilant    and    penetrating    mind    was   ever 
awake   to    the    events    that    palled    around    him  j 
and  who  had  difcovered  that  Salcede,  on  his  way 
to   Bruges,   vifited   the  prince  of  Parma's  camp ; 
firft  eniertain^d   doub.ts  concerning  his  intentions. 
Enquiry  confirmed  them ;  and  fome  other  indica- 
tions of  his  guilt  appearing,  he  w^s  arrefled,  com- 
mitted  to   prifon,    and    flrictly   interrogated.     His     juiy. 
voluntary  confeflion,   made  in  prefence  of  the  duke  **is  c 
of  Anjou,  revealed  a  plot  fo  vaft,  complicated,  and  1C 
xvhich  involved  in  it  fuch  a  number  of  eminent  per- 
fons  in  the  court  of  France,  that  it  was  judged  in- 
difpenfabie  to  communicate  the  information  to  Henry 

VOL.  LI.  H  the 
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CHAP,  the  Third  (i  i).  That  prince,  equally  terrified  and 
aftonifhed  at  a  difclofure,  which  fo  nearly  affected 
his  own  fafety,  caiifed  Salcede  to  be  tranfported  to 
Paris,  with  evefy  requifife  precaution.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  criminal,  the  king  directed  judges  to 
examine  him,  and  was  even  prefent  himfelf,  con- 
cealed behind  a  curtain,  when  he  was  put  to  the 
torture.  He  varied  at  different  times,  in  his  depo- 
fitions ;  denied,  retracted,  and  again  confirmed  his 
original  affertions ;  leaving  the  king  and  all  his 
minifters,  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
truth  of  many  etTential  circumftances,  refpecting 
the  confpiracy.  But,  the  exiftence  and  reality  of  a 
plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  dethronement  of 
Henry,  the  extermination  of  the  royal  family,  the 
introduction  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  compkte 
deftruction  of  the  French  monarch,  was  apparent 
and  demonftrated.  It  was  equally  clear,  that  the 
Guifes,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
were  its  immediate  authors  :  that  Philip  the  Second 
fupported  it  with  all  his  treafures :  that  many  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  were  engaged  in  it;  and 
that  meafures  were  embraced  for  carrying  it  into 
prompt  and  vigorous  execution.  Any  other  prince 
than  Henry,  after  fo  minute  a  difclofure  of  the  per- 
nicious fchemes'of  his  domeftic  and  foreign  ene- 
mies, would  have  exerted  fome  vigilance,  in  endea- 
Security  of  vouriflg  to  prevent  their  further  progrefs.  But, 
Henry.  fa^  was  j^  crec(u}ous  ancj  fapme  fecuritv,  that, 

when  his  firft  impreffions  of  terror  had  fubfided,  he 
refumed  his  ordinary  courfe  of  amufements,  and 
took  no  meafure  -for  averting  the  danger  with  which 
he  was  menaced  (12). 

This 

(11)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  569 — 573. 

(12)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  621 — 636.     Mczerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  342 — 244. 
Bnfbeq.  de  Bong,  letter  8th. 

The  moft  curious  and  interefting  detail  of  Salcede's  confpiracy,  is  to  be 
found  in  De  Thou.     It  is  impoffible,  on  a  full  confideration  of  all  the  cir- 

cumftances. 
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This  fatal  and  inexplicable  apathy  was  the  more  CHAP. 
cenfurable,    as,    notwithftanding  his   affectation  of      IV- 
obferving  inviolate  the  peace  with   Spain,  he  had      ~ 
attempted  to   wound  the  Spanifh  monarchy  in  its 
mod  vulnerable  quarter.     Anthony,    who  claimed 
the   crown  of   Portugal,    after   embarking  from  a 
v  w'V^  :''  ":u  <•{»'.•-> 

cumftances,  to  doubt  that  the  duke  of  Guife  had  communicated  to  Salcede 
the  leading  fads,  refpccting  the  future  projects  of  "  the  League."  Not 
only  a  number  of  perfons  of  the  highefl  quality  were  enumerated  by  him, 
as  acquainted  with,  or  implicated  in,  the  treafonable  defigns  againft  the 
king,  and  kingdom  :  but,  even  feveral  of  thofe,  who  had  been  raifed,  and 
peculiarly  favoured  by  Henry.  Among  thefe,  was  the  duke  of  Joyeufe 
himfelf.  Salcede's  retraction  may  impugn  the  truth  of  fome  facts :  but, 
cannot  deftroy  the  evidence  of  a  deep  and  dangerous  intention  to  fubvcrt 
the  monarchy,  and  deliver  up  France  lo  Philip  the  Second.  The  condu<5t 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  the  fubfequent  difclofure  of  the  principles  of  his 
adherents,  bear  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  to  the  general  veracity  of  Salcede's 
dcpofitions.  The  advice  given  to  Henry,  by  Chriftopher  de  Thou,  father 
to  the  celebrated  hiftorian,  and  who,  as  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of, 
Paris,  was  prcfent  at  the  examination  of  the  criminal,  was  fuli  of  wifdom 
and  fagacuy.  That  virtuous  and  upright  magiftrate  befought  the  king,  to 
detain  Salcede  in  confinement,  and  by  no  means  to  put  him  to  death,  "  If," 
faid  he,  "  the  intentions  attributed  to  the  duke  of  Guife  and  his  par- 
"  tizans,  are  falfe,  their  future  conduct  will  bell  evince  their  innocence  : 
"  but,  if  the  allegations  of  Salcede  are  true,  they  will  be  retained 
M  in  awe,  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  witnefs  being  alive,  who  is  acquainted 
"  with,  and  can  divulge  the  extent  of  their  criminal  projects."  Henry 
was  incapable  of  feeling,  or  of  following,  fo  judicious  a  mode  of  action. 
His  indolence,  and  averfion  to  trouble,  made  him  defire  to  forget  a  fubject 
of  fuch  unpleafing  reflection  ;  and  thofe  of  his  favorites,  or  minifters,  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  accufation,  urged  the  punifhment  of  a  traitor  and 
calumniator.  He  was  torn  in  pieces  by  horfes,  and  the  king  was  prefent  at 
his  execution. 

The  death  of  the  firft  prefident,  de  Thou,  who  only  furvived  this  event 
feven  days,  was  accelerated,  if  not  occafiontd,  by  a  deep  and  melancholy 
fenfe  of  the  calamities,  which  he  forefaw  were  about  to  overwhelm  France ; 
but,  which  he  could  not  avert.  It  was  in  vain,  that  he  warned  Henry  of 
the  approaching  and  imminent  danger :  that  infatuated  monarch  was  deaf 
to  hi»  fuggeftiop.s,  or  exhortations.  De  Thou,  only  a  few  months  preceding, 
'iad,  with  a  generous  and  manly  boldnefs,  withftood  fome  of  the  oppreffive 
taxes,  continually  impofcd  by  the  king;  and  he  had  the  courage  to  warn 
him,  that  "  if  thofe  ruinous  experiments  were  repeated,  a  revolt  would  be 
"  the  infallible  confequence."  Henry,  turning  to  his  courtiers,  by  whom, 
he  was  furrounded ;  faid,  with  contempt,  "  the  poor  old  man  is  in  his 
"  dotage-."  But,  when,  only 'a  few  years  afterwards,  the  fedition  of  Paris 
began  to  manifclt  itfelf,  he  difcovered  the  irreparable  lofs  which  he  had  fuf- 
tained  in  di  Thou.  He  deplored  it  with  tears  ;  and  while,  on  every  fide,  he 
only  beheld  treachery,  rebellion,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  he  was  frequently 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  he  was  perfuaded,  if  the  firft  prefident  had  been  alive, 
"  and  at  the  head  of  the  parliament,  an  infurrection  would  never  have 
**  taken .p'ace  in  tlie  capital." 

H  2  kingdom 
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CHAP,  kingdom  in  which  his  affairs  were  defperate,  obtain- 
V^>IV*      ed  not  only  an  afylum,  but,  a  fupport,  from  the 
1583.     generofity  of  the  French  king.     As  his  party  ftill 
lubfiiled  in  the  iflands  of  the  Azores,  he  earnestly 
folicited  a  naval  and  military  force,  to  effect  their 
complete  reduction  ;    and  from  thence,   to  make, 
with  advantage,  a  new  attempt  to  eject  Philip  from 
his  recent  conqueft.      Catherine  of  Medicis,  whofe 
predominant  paflion  was  ambition,  and  who  had  not 
even  hefitated,  on  grounds  the  mod  abfurd,  to  lay 
claim,  herfelf,  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  obtained 
leave  from  Henry,  to  equip,  in  her  own  name,  an 
armament  adequate  to  the  enterprize.     A  confidera- 
blc  fleet,    on  board  of  which  were  five   thoufand 
foldiers,  was  fitted  out  from  the  harbours  of  France. 
Naval  force  The  command  was  entrufted  to  Philip  Strozzi,  one 
Md'flntHo  °f  tne  mo^  intrepid  and  accomplifhed  officers  in  the 
thofeinands.  French  fervice  ;  and  not  only  Anthony  himfelf,  but,  a 
number  oftheyoungnobility  eagerly  croudedtopartake 
fiSedout  "*  °^  l^e  h°nor  anc*  danger  °f  theexpedition.    Philip,  at- 
Philip.     y  tentive  to  all  the  motions  of  fo  formidable  a  fquadron, 
inftantly  prepared  to  meet  it  with  an  equal  or  fupe- 
rior  force.      The  marquis  of  Santa  Croix  failed  from 
the  Tagus,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well- 
June,     appointed  fleet,  nearly  about  the  fame  period  of  time 
ijthjuiy.  that  Strozzi  quitted  the  coaft  of  Brittany:  but,  the 
French  arriving  firfl  at  the  place  of  their  deftination, 
landed  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Michael,  defeated  a  body 
of    Spaniards,    gained    poffeffion   of   the   principal 
tov  n,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Succefsof    citadeL      If  the  favorable  moment  had  been  vigor- 
the  French.  ouflv  improved,  and  the  garrifon,  which  was  in  want 
of  provisions,  had  not  been  allowed  to  recover  from 
their  conflerriation,  Anthony  might  have  been  mafler 
of  the  fortrefs.      Its   confequence  and  importance 
were  beyond  calculation  ;  the  ifland  of  St.  Michael 
being   the  or.ly   one  which    remained   attached   to 
Philip  j  and  the  Spariifli  fleet  poflfeffing  no  other  port, 

or 
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or  place  of  refrefhment  and  retreat.  Unfortunately,  CHAP. 
the  occafion  was  loft,  while  Anthony  amufed  him- 
felf  by  liftening  to  the  acclamations  of  a  populace, 
who  faluted  him  king  ;  and  the  arrival  of  Santa 
Croix,  in  a  few  days,  foon  changed  the  afpect  of 
affairs  (13). 

An  engagement  became  unavoidable  between  the  Naval  vic. 
two  fleets,  and  it  was  expected  by  both  with  equal 
impatience.     The  conteft  was  long  and  obftinate,  as 
the  prize  was  not  lefs  than  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Strozzi  behaved  with  the  utmoft  valour  \  and  if  he 
had  been  fuftained  with  the  fame  firmnefs,  muft  have 
obtained  a  decifive  victory.     But,  the  fuperior  mag- 
nitude of  the  enemy's  (hips,  and  the  feverity  of  thejr 
fire,  added  to  the  treachery,  or  cowardice  of  fever^i 
French  commanders,  who  never  came  into  action, 
determined  the  fate  of  the  day.     Strozzi,  wounded 
in  the  knee,  and  incapable  of  refinance,  was  prefented 
to  the  Spanifh  admiral,  who  had  the  inhumanity  to 
order  him  to  be  difpatched,   and  his  body   to  be/ 
thrown  into  the  fea.      Two  thoufand  of  the  French 
were  killed,  and  eight  of  their  vefiels  were  captured, 
on  this  memorable  occafion.     But,  the  cruelty,  ex-  Cruelties, 
ercifed  by  the  marquis  of  Santa  Croix,  on  the  pri-Jj^S 
foners,  who  furvived,  and  who  fell  into  his  hands  ;  admiral.  , 
while  it  tarnimed  fo  brilliant  an  atchievement,  damped 
indelible  infamy  on  his  name  and  nation*      Thefe 
unfortunate  victims,  to  the  number  of  near  three 
hundred,  among  whom  were  many  perfonsof  quality 
and  reputation,  were  conducted  to  Villa  Franca,  in, 
the  ifland  of  St.  Michael.      A  fcaffold  having  been 
conftructed  in  the  town,  they  were  'all  deliberately 
put  to  death,  with  no  other  distinction,  except  that 
the  officers  were  beheaded,  while  the  common  fol- 
diers  fuffered  by  the  halter.      To  palliate,  or  jullify 


(13)  L$  Ckcje.,  vol.  ii.  j>.  .JUJ—  1.39.      De  Tho^  vol.  v.iii.  p.   'tf  — 
584. 

an 
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c  H  A  p.  an  aft  of  fuch  turpitude,  the  admiral  pretended  to 
confider  the  French  as  only  pirates,  or  corfairs,  a£t- 
ing  without  any  legitimate  commiffion,  and  wantonly 
infringing  the  peace  fubfifting  between  the  two 
kings.  Even  his  own  troops  could  not  acquiefce  in 
fo  bafe  and  favage  a  proceeding  :  they  demanded 
with  importunity  and  tears,  that  the  French  might 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  but,  Santa  Croix, 
inexorable,  delivered  them  over  to  the  executioners ; 
and  Philip  expreffed  neither  horror,  nor  indignation, 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  (14). 

It  was  the  firft  general  engagement  fought  be- 
tween any  European  nations,  on  the  Atlantic,  fmce 
the  difcovery  of  America,  by  Columbus  ;  and  its 
confequences  were  decifive  of  the  fate  of  Portugal, 
incapacity  Anthony,  who  had  not  been  perfonally  prefent  in 
of  Anthony.  the  aftjonj  tooj^  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Tercera, 
which  dill  adhered  to  his  caufe.  Inconfolable  on 
hearing  the  news  of  Strozzi's  defeat,  he  only 
recovered  from  the  tranfports  of  his  grief,  to 
plunge  into  the  moft  degrading  excefies  of  vice 
and  fenfuality.  After  remaining  near  two  months 
in  this  ftate,  irrefolute  as  to  his  future  conduct:,  and 
deftitute  of  all  refource,  he  embarked  a  fecond  time 
oaoben  for  France  :  the  Spanim  admiral,  fatisfied  with  his 
viftory,  and  cautious  of  remaining  too  long  in 
an  expofed  fituation,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Lifbon  (.15). 

Affairs  of  While  thefe  great  events  were  performed  upon 
Countries.  t^le  ocean»  hoftilities  continued  uninterruptedly  in 
the  Netherlands.  Reinforced  by  the  Spanifh  and 
Italian  veterans,  the  prince  of  Parma  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  troops,  and  attempted 
to  oppofe  the  entry  of  the  French,  who,  under 
Montpenfier  and  Biron,  having  embarked  from 

(T4)  La  Clede,  vol.  ii.  p.  139 — 142.      Mezcrai,  vol.  ix.  p.  847 — 249- 
DC  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  585 — 593. 
(15)  Mezerai,  vol.  k.  p.  250. 

Calais, 
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Calais,  had  joined  the  duke  of  Anjou,  at  Dunkirk,  CHAP. 
The  reinforcement  which  they  conducted,  did  not      IV> 
fall  (hort  of  eight  thoufand  infantry  and  cavalry, 
compofed  of  Switzers  and  Germans,  as  well  as  of 
the  forces  of  France.     The  Spanifh  general,;  never- 

i     i    f        i-  i  i      f  •  i  .     Augult. 

thelefs,  did  not  hefitate  to  give  mem  battle;  and, 
even  under  the  cannon  of  Ghent,  to  which  they 
retired,  he  obtained  a  confiderable  advantage  :  but, 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  difficulty  of  fubfift- 
ing  two  armies  in  a  country  already  exhaufted,  pro- 
duced an  involuntary  ceffation  of  hostilities.  Not- critical 
withftanding  the  exertions  made  by  Philip,  to  ena- ftatc  of 
ble  the  prince  of  Parma  to  pu(h  the  war  with  vigor, 
and  the  great  augmentations  of  foldiery  which  he 
had  received,  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  almoft 
infurmountable  embarraflments.  The  court  of 
Madrid,  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  Portugal, 
and  occupied  in  the  Azores,  did  not  remit  to  the 
Low  Countries,*  fufficient  fums  for  the  payment  of 
the  numerous  forces  ading  in  that  quarter.  The 
provinces  of  Haynault  and  Artois,  from  which 
the  principal  fupplies  of  provifions  were  derived, 
could  no  longer  furnim  refources.  Famine  de- 
folated  the  Spanifh  camp,  and  reduced  its  num- 
bers ;  while  the  duke  of  Anjou,  mafter  of  the 
rich  tra£l  extending  from  Ghent  to  Antwerp,  and 
receiving  conftant  fuccors  from  England  and  France 
by  means  of  the  fea,  was  not  expoied  to  fimilar 
diftrefs ;  and  might  open  the  enfuing  campaign  with 
a  profpecl  of  decifive  advantages.  But,  all  thefe 
flattering  appearances,  which  would  probably  have 
been  realized  in  a  few  months,  were  completely 
overturned  by  his  own  rafhnefs,  folly,  and  pre- 
fumpuon  (16). 

/ 

(16)  Strada.  vol.  iii.  p.  394 — 407.     De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  649.    H$$zerai, 
vol.  ir.  p.  2/3  and  ^53. 

Henry 
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£  H  A  P.     Henry  the  Third,  who,  on  account  of  the  danger 

IV*      with  which  he  was  perfonaliy  menaced  by  the  con- 

,583.     fpiracy  of  Salcede,  rather  than  from  public  confide- 

Apathydf  rations,  had  evinced  fome  degree  of  emotion,  at  that 
event;  was  little  affected  by  the  defeat  and  cataflro- 
phe  of  Strozzi.  Infenfible  to  national  glory  or 
fhame,  he  neither  betrayed  refentment,  nor  attempted 
to  take  vengeance  for  fo  cruel  an  outrage.  Equally 
indifpofed  to  embrace  the  favorable  occafion  which 
prefented  itfelf,  for  diminiming  the  power  of  Philip 
in  the  Netherlands ;  he  refuied  to  liften  to  the  en- 
treaties and  folicitations  of  his  brother,  who  im- 
plored  his  affiftance.  The  duke  of  Anjou  had  al- 

cf  the  duke  reacjy  expended  his  revenues,  and  even  contracted  an 

of  Anjou.  J     r  r  .  r          •  r  i  • 

immenie  debt,  in  the  proiecution  of  his  enterprize 
in  Flanders.  Every  motive  of  affection,  honor,  and 
intereft,  dictated  to  the  king  to  fupport  him  in  an 
attempt,  fo  beneficial  to  France,  and  fo  injurious  to 
Spain.  He  was  well  aware,  that  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, far  from  refpecting  either  alliances  of  blood, 
or  the  faith  of  treaties,  had  kindled,  and  continued 
to  feed  the  flame  of  civil  diffentions  in  his  own  do- 
minions. Even  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  humanity, 
had  been  violated  in  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate 
prifoners,  taken  at  the  Azores.  Yet,  fo  many  con- 
fiderations  could  not  roufe  him  to  exertion,  nor  in- 
duce him  to  quit  the  difgraceful  and  ruinous  floth, 
in  which  he  was  funk.  Far  from  extending  the  necef- 
fary  aid  to  his  brother,  which  might  have  enabled  him 
to- become  mafter  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  enclofe 
the  prince  of  Parma  between  two  fuperior  armies ; 
his  favorites  dictated  to  him  a  language  of  infult,  in 
all  his  replies.  The  new  duke  of  Brabant  was  ad- 
vifed  to  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predeceflbr, 
Mathias  j  who,  after  having  been  invited  by  the 
Flemings,  to  aflume  their  government  and  protec- 
tion, had  been  difgracefully  fent  back  to  Vienna. 
It  was  added,  that  when  tlie  duke  had  repreffed  the 

infolent 
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injblent  audacity  of  his  fubjefts,  extended  the  nar-  CHAP. 
row  limits  of  his  authority,  and  fecured  its  per  ma-  ^J^' 
nency  by  the  feizure  of  fome  fortreffes  or  cities  of     ^$3. 
Flanders  ;  it  might  then  be  expedient  and  pradica- 
ble,  to  mix  the  fovereign  and  kingdom  of  France 
in  his  quarrel  (17). 

Infinuations  and  exhortations  of  fuch  a  nature,  Condition 
however  originating  in  averfion  or  contempt,  found  !£; 
too  eafy  an  accefs  to  the  heart  of  a  prince,  corrupted  fairs. 
by  flattery,  wounded  by  refufals,  and  ftimulated  by 
neceffity.  On  repeated  occafions,  he  had  experi- 
enced the  infolence  of  the  Flemings  ;  and  at  the  af- 
faflination  of  the  prince  of  Orange  by  Jaureguy,  his 
own  perfon,  and  thofe  of  all  his  countrymen,  had 
been  in  the  mod  imminent  peril,  from  the  fufpicions 
entertained  of  his  having  authorized,  or  permitted 
the  attempt.  Continual  difputes  and  altercations 
arofe  between  the  French  and  their  allies  ,  whc>,  far 
from  coalefcing  cordially,  though  engaged  in  one 
common  purfuit,  regarded  each  other  almoft  as  ene- 
mies. The  duke  himfelf,  furrounded  by  unprincipled 
and  profligate  men,  who  continually  held  up  to  him 
the  comparifon  between  the  unlimited  prerogative  of 
a  king  of  France,  and  the  contracted  power  dele- 
gated to  him  as  duke  of  Brabant  ;  inflamed  and  pro- 
pelled him  to  encreafe  it  by  every  means. 

Yielding  to  thefe  natural,  but,  pernicious  fuggef- 
tions,  he,  without  communicating  his  defign  to]?.i 
Montpenfier,  or  Biron,  who  might  have  difluaded  principa 
him  from  fo  treacherous  a  breach  of  faith  ;  gave  or-  cities  of 
ders  to  feize,  on  the  fame  day,  a  number  of  places 
in  Flanders.  The  enterprize  was  facilitated  by  the 
confidence  repofed  in  the  French,  as  auxiliaries;  and 
it  was  completely  fuccefsful  in  the  towns  of  Dunkirk, 
Dixmude,Aloft,Menin,Vilvorden,andDendermonde: 
but,  at  Oftend,  and  at  Bruges,  the  confpiracy  was 

(17)  Mczftai,  fol.  is.  p.  353  and  354, 
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CHAP,  rendered  abortive.  Having  referved  to  himfelf  the 
conduct  of  the  attempt  upon  Antwerp,  as  the  mod 
^7^7^  important  and  arduous,  he  marched  out  of  the  city 
i8th"janu-  on  the  day  appointed,  under  the  pretence  of  review- 
ary-  ing  his  forces,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 

Attempt     hood.     When  he  had  reached  the  gate,  the  officers 
upon         who  accompanied  him,   began  the  onfet ;  and  the 
Antwerp;  fi^fa  continuing  his  route  to  the  camp,  exhorted  the 
troops  to  enter  Antwerp,  and   to  make  themfelves 
matters  of  the  place.     They  obeyed  with  alacrity  ; 
and  while   their  comrades   feized  on   the   cannon, 
they  pumed   forward  to  mare  in  the  pillage  of  fo 
opulent  a  city.     But,  their  own  fecurity  was  fatal  to 
the  enterprize ;    and   fome   fufpicions  having  been 
previoufly  entertained  of  an  intention  to  introduce 
the  French,  the  citizens  founded  the  alarm,  and  rofe 
in  arms.     The  prince  of  Orange,  who  occupied  the 
citadel,  informed  of  the  event,  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  foidiers,  attacked  Fervaques,  who 
commanded  the  duke  of  Anjou's  troops,   took  him 
itrfuccrfsfui  prifoner,  and  committed  him  to  cuftody.     Difpirited 
by  the  lofs  of  their  chief,  his  followers  gave  way  on. 
all  fides ;  and  as  the  croud  was  fuch  at  the  gate  by 
which  they  had  originally  entered,  that  it  became 
impoffible  to  retreat,  a  prodigious  flaughter  enfued. 
Numbers  were  fuffocated  by  the  preflure  of  their 
companions ;    and  it  was  long,   before  the  rage  of 
the  people,  juftly  excited  by  fuch  an  a&  of  perfidy, 
permitted  any  quarter  to  be  extended.     Yet,  equally 
placable  when  all  farther  refiftance  had  ceafed,  they 
evinced  the  utmofi:  humanity  in  the  treatment  fhewn 
to  the  wounded,  and  preferved  the  furvivors  from 
Carnage  of  injury.     About  one  hundred  citizens  fell  in  the  af- 
tbe  French.  £ray  .  but  on  t^e  other  fide,  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred individuals  perimed,  among  whom  were  many 
perfons  of  diftinction  (18). 

(18)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.   p.  32 — 40.     Mezerai,   TO!,  ix.    p.  255 — 258. 
.  de  Bongars,  letters  14  and  15.     Strada,  vol.  iii.  p.  413 — 4*5- 
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During  the  commiffion  of  this  tragical  fcene,  the  CHAP. 
duke  of  Anjou,  little  prepared  for  its  iflue,  remained      1V- 
at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  the  walls,  and  al-  """T^!*" 
ready  anticipated    the  pofleffion  of    Antwerp.     He  Condu.a  of 
was  accompanied  by  his  principal  officers,   many  of 'J 
whom  highly  condemned  the  proceeding,  as  equally 
dishonorable  and  deflrudive.     The   cannon  of  the 
city,  pointed  againft  him,  and  the  fight  of  numbers 
of  French,    who  precipitated   themfelves  from  the 
ramparts,  in  order  to  effect  their  efcape,  conveyed 
to  the  duke  the  firfl  intelligence  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
his  attempt.     Confufed,  and  covered  with  (hame,  he 
inftantly  withdrew  to  his  camp  ;  from  whence  he 
difpatched  letters  to  the  States,  extenuating  the  act; 
imputing  it  to  the  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
and  the  indignities  that  he  had  fuffered  ;  protesting 
his  affection  for  the  Flemings,    and  his  repentance 
for  the  attack  made  on  their  freedom.     No  anfwer 
was  returned ;  nor  would  the  Senate,  though  urged 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  fend  Supplies  of  provi- 
fions  to  the  French  army,  permit  any  to  be  conveyed 
for  feveral  days.     Such  was   their  indignation,  that 
they  even  cauied  the  flukes  to  be  opened,  inundated 
the  whole  country,  and  thereby  reduced  the  duke  to 
the  laft  extremity  of  danger  and  famine.     He  was  He  retreat* 
compelled,  by  a  circuitous  and  hazardous  march,  totoDcmkr- 
gain  Dendermonde,  where  he  did  not  arrive,  with-  m 
out  having  loft  many  of  his  foldiers  (19). 

The  condensation  and  refentment,  excited  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  by  fo  daring  an  invafion 
their  liberties,  from  a  quarter  to  which  the  people 
naturally  looked  for  protection  and  fupport,  was  ge- 
neral, and  difficult  to  erafe.  Its  effects  were  as  fub- 
veriive  of  the  independance  of  thofe  provinces,  as 
they  were  ruinous  to  the  newly-acquired  dominion 
gf  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Mutual  confidence  between 

(19)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  40—44. 
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CHAP,  the  two  nations,  was  not  only  extinct ;  but,  enmity 
IV>      and  rancour  fubfifted  in  their  place.     The  prince  of 
^7^^  Parma,  relieved  by  fo  unexpected  an  interpofition  of 
fortune,  from  his  pecuniary  diftrefies,  and  from  the 
difficulty  of  taking  the  field  againft:  fuperior  forces  ; 
profited  of  the  event,  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
revolted  cities,  and  offered  them,  in  the  name  of  their 
antient  fovereign,  an  amnefty  for  every  offence,  to- 
gether with  the  mod  favorable  conditions.     Thefe 
propofals,  operating  on  minds  inflamed  by  recent  in- 
jury, and  implacable  againft  their  late  allies,  were 
eventually    productive    of    no    inconfiderable    ef- 
feft  (20). 
Efforts  Every  effort  was,  notwithftanding,  made  to  heal 

made  to  ef-     ,  J      .  ,  i        r        i  r  r 

fed  a  re-     the  wound,  and  to  prevent  the  ratal  coniequences  or 
conciliation.  a  final  rupture  between  the  two  parties.     Henry  the 
Third  himfelf,  alarmed  at  the  effects  which  fuch  an 
event  might  occafion,  by  the  contumely  and  degra- 
dation in  which  it  involved  the  name  and  nation  of 
France,  fent  embaffadors  to  mediate  an  accommoda- 
tion.    The   prince  of   Orange,    although  included 
perfonally    in  the  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Anjau, 
which  was  levelled  as  much  againft  him,  as  againft 
the  city  of  Antwerp  ;   yet,  fiifplayed  equal  magna- 
nimity and  wifdom,  in  the  advice  given  by  him  to 
the  States.     In  a  beautiful  and  mafterly  addrefs,  he 
enumerated  the  dangers  annexed  to  every  other  mode 
of  conduct ;  the  impoffibility  of  fubmitting  anew  to 
Philip  the  Second  ;    the  inability  of  the  Flemings  to 
-Aiftain  a  conteft  with  fo  powerful  a  monarch,  unlefs 
affifted  by  foreign  dates  ;  and  the  prodigious  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  co-operation  and  fupport  of  a 
French   prince,    prefumptive  heir   to    the    crown. 
Thefe  weighty  confiderations,  added  to  the  danger 
of  the  duke's  delivering  up  to  the  Spaniards  the . 

(zo)  Strada,  vol.  Hi.  p.  426-0433.    DC  Thou,  vol.  is.  p.  43  and  44. 
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places  of  which  he  was  in  pofiefiion,  if  driven  to  c  H  A  p- 
defpair,  produced  a  treaty  ;  but  could  not  obliterate  ^_^-(, 
the  recollection  of  fo  perfidious  a  Breach  of  honor     1583. 
and  humanity.     It  was  ftipulated,  that  he  mould  re-T*^pf* 
pair  immediately  to  Dunkirk,  there  to  await  a  final  oblivion 
reconciliation ;  and  that  Dendermonde,  as  well  as 
Dixmude,    mould   be    furrendered    to    the  States ; 
who,  on  their  parts,  engaged  to  reftore  his  baggage, 
and  all  the  prifoners  taken  at  Antwerp,  without  ran- 
fom.     A  mutual  oblivion  of  every  patt  event,  formed 
the  concluding  article  of  the  accommodation  (21). 

The  terms  were  executed  on  the  part  of  the  duke, 
without  delay  ;  but,  the  States  manifefted  in  all  of  the 
their  movements,  a  fentiment  of  infurmountable  Flemiass- 
averfion  to  the  French.  They  even  permitted  it  to 
operate  to  the  prejudice  and  ruin  of  their  own  af- 
fairs ;  which,  no  longer  fupported  by  any  confidence 
in  their  allies,  became  daily  more  perplexing  and 
alarming.  Encouraged  by  fuch  proofs  of  difunion, 
the  prince  of  Parma  recommenced  his  military  opera- 
tions, and  acquired  the  moft  decifive  advantages ; 
while  Biron,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  France, 
was  impeded,  or  checked  in  every  attempt.  No 
cordial  forgivenefs  took  place ;  nor  could  any 
afiurances  of  contrition  and  forrow,  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  affect  a  reunion  with  his 
offended  fubje&s.  That  mifguided  prince,  dcieded  Return  of 
in  mind,  fallen  from  his  elevation,  abandoned  in  a  thc.duko of 
great  meafure,  by  his  brother,  and  become  an  ob-  France.' 
je£t  of  derifion  to  the  Spaniards;  after  languifhing  * 
near  two  months  at  Dunkirk,  embarked  for  France. 
The  city  was  immediately  invefled  by  the  enemy,  and 
furrendered  in  a  few  days.  Biron,  who  might  have 
compelled  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  was  not  permitted 
to  march  to  its  refcue,  from  the  jealoufy  and  diftruft 

(zi)  DsThou,  vol.  ix.  p.  45 — J4-     Ecfbc-q.de  Boiij.    Lat:m   rj  and 
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c  H  A  p.  of  the  Flemings.  The  prince  of  Parma  rapidly 
fv-  made  himfelf  matter  of  Dixmude,  and  Nieuport  ; 
,5g.5>  menaced  Oftend  ;  befieged  Ypres  ;  and  already  ap- 
proached Antwerp  itfelf.  Ghent,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  been  the  mod  eager  to  invoke  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  French ;  with  the  inconfiancy  always 
chanicterHtic  of  their  conduct,  were  the  firft  to  be- 
tray a  difpofuion  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  Spain. 
The  people  of  Antwerp,  irritated  perfonaily  againfl 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  arofe  tumultuoufly  on  the 
flighted:  pretences,  and  were  fcarcely  to  be  retrained 
from  taking  vengeance  on  thofe  of  his  countrymen, 
\vho  remained  in  Flanders.  To  augment  their  dif- 
content,  the  Spanifh  general  quartered  his  troops  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  which  had  long  been  ex- 
empt from  military  ravage  and  contribution.  The 
popularity  of  the  prince  of  Orange  himfelf,  could 
not  be  maintained  againfl:  the  tide  of  obloquy  and 
ill  fortune ;  nor  was  he  exempt  from  the  fevereft 
animadverfions,  for  his  attachment  to  the  French  al- 

RetreatoF  Hance.  Warned  by  the  fymptoms  of  fo  ferious  a 
change  in  the  opinions  of  the  people,  he  determined 
to  withdraw  into  Zealand  ;  a  refolution  which  he 
fpeedily  executed.  After  his  departure,  he  continued 
to  exhort  the  Flemings  to  retain  Biron,  who  (till 
commanded  a  confiderable  body  of  troops ;  and  he 
difpatched  meflengers  to  the  principal  cities,  to  en- 
force its  expediency.  But,  all  exertions  were  fruit- 
lefs,  to  vanquim  the  refentment  for  injuries  fo  deep 
and  recent  :  a  decree  was  ifiued,  enjoining  the 
French  to  quit  the  Low  Countries :  and  Biron,  in 
ft.  compliance  with  it,  embarking  his  forces,  joined  the 
duke  of  Anjou  foon  afterwards  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambray,  where  he  attempted  to  re-afTem- 
i.m  ble  an  army.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  termination 

of  thv  LOW  Op  an  entcrprize    which  had  for  its  object  the  tranf- 

Countrics,       .  -  '        ,        .         ,  .  ..-•  j 

by  the        fer  of  the  Netherlands  to  a   prince  of  r  ranee;   and 
trench.       which,  conducted  by  a  fkilful  and  able  hand,  might 
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have  materially  affefted  and  ehanged  the  face  of  Eu-  CHAP. 
rope.     The  precipitation  and  treachery  of  the  fove-      IV' 
reign  whom  the  Flemings  had  elected,  overturned     1583. 
the  foundations  of  his  future  grandeur ;  and  by  a 
natural  tranfuion,  operated  powerfully  in  facilitating 
the  final  return  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Philip  the  Second  (22). 

While  thefe  finifter  events  took  place  in  Flanders,  Permenta- 
the  feeds  of  civil  diflention,   under  the  mifguided tion  in 
and  pufillanimous  management  of  the  king,  were  at- 
taining  rapidly  to  maturity  in  France.     The  exer- 
tions  which  he  had  made  IT?    order  to  extricate  his 
brother,  and   to  re-eftablifh  the  harmony  that  had 
fubfifted  previous  to  the  attempt  upon  Antwerp,  had 
neither  been  produced  by   affection,    nor   efteem. 
On  the  contrary,   Henry,  only  anxious  to  prolong  incapacity, 
his  indolent  and  diffipated  mode  of  life,  regarded  the  ^ndmifcon. 
projects  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  fubverfive  of  his  Henry. 
own  repofe,  to  which  he  facrificed  every  confederation 
of  public  honor,  or  utility.     Inftead  of  correcting, 
and  amending  the  errors,  which  had  rendered  him 
juftly  an  objeft  of  averfion,  or  of  contempt,  to  his 
people ;  all  the  vices  of  his  character  acquired  force, 
as  he  advanced  in  age.     Taxes,  multiplied  and  aug- 
mented, far  from  enriching  the  royal  treafury,  left 
him  needy,  and  incapable  of  oppofing   the  defigns 
of  his  enemies.     The  factions  of  his  court  and  king- 
dom became  annually  more  vifible,  and  appeared  to 
haften  to  a  crifis.     Terrified  at  the  profpecl,  and  HisfeebL- 
confcious  that  he  had  no  refuge  in  the  attachment  or  precautions 
veneration  of  his  fubjects ;  he  tried  to  find  an  afy-  J"^1* 
lum  in  themajefty  of  the  throne  itfelf.  He  encreafed 
his  guards  ;  no  longer  appeared  in  public,  as  he  had 
been  accuftomed,  without  attendants  ;  and  attempt- 

(22)  Strada,  vol.  lit.  p.  435 — 452.  Mezerai,  vol.  is.  p.  260 — 261. 
De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  55 — 61.  BuftKq.  letters  17 — 24.  paffim.  D'Auk. 
Hift.  Univ.  vol.ii.  p.  475~477. 
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c  H  A  P.  ed,  if  he  could  not  conciliate  affection,  to  infpire 
IV-  fear,  in  all  thofe  who  approached  his  perlbn.  Wea- 
.**ed«  or  difgufted,  at  the  fetters  impofed  on  his 
freedom  by  thofe  precautions,  he  foon  defifted  from 
them,  and  plunged  anew  into  amufemems,  or  dif- 
fipation.  Yet,  anxious  to  acquire,  or  to  retain  fome 
place  in  the  love  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  nation, 
he  affected  an  exterior  of  devotion,  and  even  gave 
a  fanction,  by  his  example,  to  the  molt  abfurd  prac- 
tices of  fuperflition. 

The   confraternities  of  penitents,  -which,  in  the 
con-  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  feen  at  Avignon ; 

of  peni-  and  which  the  remonftrances  of  the  magiflrates  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  moft  refpectable  members  of  the 
parliament,  had  hitherto  prevented  from  finding  an 
entrance  into  the  metropolis;  were  introduced,  and 
eftabliihed.  Thefe  pious  mummeries,  fubverfive  of 
real  piety,  injurious  to  moral  obfervances,  and  de- 
ftructive  of  all  obedience  to  the  laws,  became  the 
perpetual  occupation  and  entertainment  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  capital.  The  members,  compofing 
them,  were,  by  the  king's  exprefs  authority,  formed 
into  a  regular  body  j  and  ftatutes,  published  with 
folemnity,  were  framed  for  their  regulation.  Henry, 

March.  *n  Per^°n?  accompanied  by  the  Papal  nuntio,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  courtiers,  aflifted  at 
the  proceflions.  The  chancellor  of  France,  the 
keeper  of  the  feals,  and  the  firft  magiflrates,  did 
not  hefitate  to  mix  in  the  cavalcade,  covered  with 
iacks,  their  faces  concealed,  and  in  the  mod  incle- 
ment weather.  Many  diforders  and  irregularities, 
equally  contrary  to  religion  and  to  decency,  found 
Ihelter  under  fo  convenient  a  difguiie ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, inftead  of  being  edified,  or  amended,  by  fuch 
ipectacles,  grew  more  licentious,  and  manifested 
their  contempt  of  civil  order.  Far  from  attaining 
the  object,  for  which  he  had  fet  on  foot  the  confra- 
ternities, Henry  became  only  more  univerfally  de- 

fpifed. 
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fpifed.     The   contraft   of  debauchery  and   excefs,  CHAP. 
which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  company  of  his  mi-      IV- 
nions,  only  a  few  days  preceding,  and  before  the  ^^TgT^"^ 
eyes  of  the  favne  people,  ferved  to  expofe  him  to  the  Contempt 
fevereft  cenfure.     Hypocrify  was  added  by  his  ene- ^  ^  r<^| 
mies  to  the  lift  of  all  his  other    vices  j  and  thofe  authority. 
who  attributed  to  devout  fentiments  or  impreffions, 
his  attendance  on  the  proceflions  of  the  Flagellants, 
did   notm  lefs   feverely    reprobate    fuch  conduct,  as 
unbecoming  his  dignity  and  fituation.     Even   the 
clergy,   who   might,   from   obvious    motives,  have 
been  difpofed  to  fee  his  actions  through  a  favorable 
medium,  yet  declaimed  againft  his  character;  and 
the  pulpits  of  Paris  already  refounded  with  the  lan- 
guage of  infolence  and  fedition  (23). 

Numerous  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  and  fe-  Symptoms 
rious  infurrection  began  to  appear :  though  fuch  was  of  F0?"^ 

i-ii  i    •     r  •  r     i        i   •     °       i  ,          commo- 

the  indolence  and  infatuation  or  the  king,  that  theytion. 
made  little  impreflion,  and  produced  no  change,  in 
his  fyftem.     Publications,  derogatory  to  the  title  of 
his  family,  as  derived  from  Hugh  Capet ;  and  cal- 
culated to  imprefs  the  people  with  an   opinion  of 
the  great  validity  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of 
Lorrain  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  being  defcend- 
ed   from  Charlemagne ;    were   induftriouily    circu- 
lated.    The  injudicious,  and  miftaken  clemency  of 
Henry,  who  did  not  punim  the  authors  of  fuch  in- 
flammatory, or    treaibfiable   productions,   with   the 
feverity  that  they  merited,  encreafed  the  evil.     He 
even  abafed  himfelf  lo  far,  as  to  authorize  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  attack,  made  on  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  France ;  and  by  fo  undignified  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, he  neceflarily    infpired   his   enemies  with 
greater  audacity  (^24). 

(23)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  66 — 69.     L'EtoiJe,  Jour.  d'Henry  III.  p.  157 
and  158.     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  162  and  263.. 

(14)  L'Etoilc,  p.  i6a  and  163.     De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  70— <7». 
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CHAP.     The  effect  of  fo  many  caufes,  combining  to  make 
IV*      his  power,  was  heightened  by  the  unlimited  afcend- 
1583.    ancy  obtained  over  him  by  his  favorites.     It  feemed 
Power  and  to  partake  of  infanity,  and  was  neither  moderated 
by  confiderations  of  propriety,  nor  even  of  pradti- 
cability.     He  was  principally  anxious  to  divide  his 
bounty  between  Joyeufe  and  Epernon,  with  fo  equal 
a  hand,  that  no  degree  of  jealoufy,  or  rivality,  might 
interrupt  their  felicity,  and  diminifh  their  mutual 
friendf^ip.     Joyeufe  having  conceived  the  defign  of 
acquiring  the  important  and  extenfive  government 
of  Languedoc,  poffeffed  by  Montmorenci ;  but,  un- 
able to  procure  his  renunciation  or  difmiflion  5  ven- 
tured  on  a  fmgular  expedient,  in  order  to  attain 
journey  of  his  object.     He  went,  in  perfon,  to  the  court  of 
Joyeufe ^o*  Rome,  and   endeavoured   to   induce    Gregory  the 
Rome.       Thirteenth,  to   iffue   an   excommunication   againft 
the  marfhal,  as  a  protector  and  abettor  of  the  Hu- 
gonots.     His  requeft  was  rejected  by  the  pontiff,  who 
penetrated  the  motives  of  Joyeufe's  vifit,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  Montmorenci,  in 
forming  connections  with  the  Proteftants.     To  com- 
"penfate  for  the  mortification  attending  the  refufal, 
Henry,  on  his  return,  gave  him  the  government  of 
Normandy,  which,  from  its   magnitude-  and   con- 
fequence,"  had,  ufually  been  divided  into  four   fe- 
parate   departments,  and   entrufted   to  'lieutenants. 
Epernon    received    thofe    of   Boulogne,    and     of 
Mentz  (25). 

ineffectual       Every  meafure,  adopted  by  the  king,  in  order  to 
attempts  to  recover  his  popularity,  or  to  imprefs  the  nation  with 
pli«.  U?~    a  favorable  opinion  of  his  character  and  intentions, 
only  ferved  to  evince  his  want  of  judgment,  and  was 
completely   ineffectual.     Under  the   plaufible   pre- 
tence of  hearing  and  redreffing  the  grievances  of 

(45)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  264  and  265.    De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  74 — 80. 
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the  people ;  but,  in  fad,  with  a  view  to  derive  fup-  CHAP. 
plies  from  their  generofity,  he  diipatched  commif-       1V- 
fioners  into  many  of  the  provinces,  feleded  from  ^\r^T^ 
the  nobility  and  clergy.     They  expofed  the  wants  of 
the  crown  ;  magnified,  and  extolled  the  affedion  of 
Henry  for  his  fubjeds;  but,  concluded  with  demand- 
ing contributions :  their  miffion  was  equally  fruit- 
lefs  and  injurious.     An  aflembly,  compofed  of  de- 
legates, which  was  defigned  to  point  out  remedies 
to  the  various  evils  in  the  courts  of  juflice,  and  the 
adminiftration   of  the   finances,   was   not  attended 
with   more  beneficial   confequences.      Propofitions 
for  aholilbing  venality  in  judicial  employments,  and 
for  the  diminution  of  taxes,  were  offered;  but  no 
alteration  was  effeded  (26). 

Anthony,  the   titular  and   unfortunate   king  of  second  et- 
Portugal,  continued  earneftly  to  folicit  another  en-  potion  to 
terprize  for  the  redudion  of  the  Azores,  and  his 
fubfequent  re-eftablimment  in  the  throne  from  which 
he  had  been  expelled.     Henry,  in  compliance  with 
the  exhortations  of  his  mother  Catherine,   and  of 
the  duke  of  Joyeufe ;  rather  than  from  any  inclina- 
tion to  undertake  fo  perilous  an  attempt,  permitted 
a  fquadron  to  be  equipped  at  Dieppe.     It  confided 
of  a  few  Ihips,  on  board  of  which  were  embatked 
fix  hundred   troops.     They  reached  the  ifiand  of 
Tercera,  where  Emanuel  de  Sylva  iiill  remained  in 
the  interefts  of  the  exiled  king  ;  and  being  joined 
by  the  furvivors  of  Strozzi's  army,  added  to  a  number 
of  Portugueze  and  natives,  they  prepared  for  their 
defence.     Philip,  anxious  to  cruih  a  rebellion,  from  F]eet  of 
which  his  new  conqueft  might  receive  a  fatal  blow,  Spain  fent 
difpatched  the  marquis  of  Santa  Croix,  at  the  head  -Q^^ 
of  fixty  galeaffes,  gallies,  and  veflels  of  various  di- 
menfions.     Near  twelve  thoufand  Spanim,  Italian, 

(46)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  a68 — 270.     De  Thou,  vol.  in.  p.  8l  and  £». 
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c  H  A  P. and  German  foldiers,  accompanied  him;  furniflied 
^^  1^,  with  every  thing  which  could  facilitate  the  entire 

1583.  accomplishment  of  trfe  expedition.     The  event  cor- 
refpondcd  to  the  preparations.     Difunion  and  jea- 
loufy   impeded    the  operations  of  the  French  and 
Portugueze.     Sylva,  having  feparated  from  his  al- 
lies, and  even  offered  to  betray  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  own  pardon,  no  poflibility  remained  of 
contending  againft  fo  unequal  a  force.     De  Chatte, 
an  officer   of  approved   courage  and  fidelity,  who 

Auguft.    commanded  the  troops  of  France,  finding  his  fitua- 
tion  defperate,  capitulated  on  honorable  terms ;  and 
Santa  Croix,  content  with  atchieving  the  great  ob- 
ject  of  the   war,  did   not   violate   the   conditions. 
Complete    Sylva,  delivered  up  by  his  own  adherents,  fuffered 
of  the're-   tne  punifliment  of  rebellion  ;  and  Philip  exercifed 
bels.          the  fevered  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tercera, 
•who  had  fo  long  defied  his  power,  and  endangered 
his  tranquillity.     No  further  attempt  was  made  in 
any  part  of  the  Portugueze  dominions,  to  Ihake  oft" 
the  yoke  of  Spain  ;  and  the  unfuccefsful  ifiue  of  the 
French  armament,  only  tended  to  decry   the   ad- 
miniflration,  by  which  it  had  been  fitted  out  and 
devoted  to  certain  deftruction  (27). 

1584.  ,     While  Philip  triumphed  on  the  Atlantic,  his  arms 
ofwere  advancing  rapidly  in  Flanders.     The  confpi- 

the  spanifh  racy  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  againft  the  liberties  of 

Fbidcr"     Antwerp,  may  be  regarded  as  an  sera,  from  which 

the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  conftantly  declined^ 

Every  endeavour  to  retard,  or  to  avert  its  confe- 

quences,  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  refentment 

of  the  Flemings,  and  the  promptitude  of  the  prince 

of  Parma.     That  celebrated  commander  improved 

lath  April.  m's  advantages,   with   vigor  and  celerity.     Having 

inverted  Ypres,  and  compelled  the  place  to  capitu- 

(a;)  La  Clede,  vol.  ii.  p.  149—155.    De  Thou,  vol.  a.  p.  93 — 104. 
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late,  he  foon  afterwards  became  mafter  of  Bruges,  CHAP. 
which  fubmitted  on  favorable  conditions.     Ghent,      1V- 
fhaken  by  inteftine  divifions,  already  prepared ,  to  ^""T^"' 
follow   the   example ;    and    the   navigation   of  the  a6th  May. 
Scheld,     which    was    greatly     impeded,    rendered 
the   prefervatioa,   of  Antwerp    more    than   doubt- 
ful (28). 

In  thefe  diftrefsful  circumftances,  the  States,  yield-  ^e$g°tiatl\ 
ing  to  the  wife  counfels  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  by* the"16 
difpatched  deputies  to  wait  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Flemuigs, 
with  affurances  of  their  difpofition  to  ratify  a  new  Jukc  ^ 
treaty,  and  to  fubmit  to  his  orders.     But,  that  prince  Anjou. 
was  no  longer  in  a  fituation  to  liften  to  the  dic~tat.es 
of  ambition.     From  the  period  of  his  quitting  the 
Low  Countries,  a  fenfe  of  his  mifconduft,  and  re- 
morfe  for  its  effeds,  had  conftantly  purfued  him. 
Opprefied  with  fhame,  and  uncertain  of  his  future 
operations,  he  avoided  fociety,  and  abandoned  him- 
felf  to  dejection.      After  paffing  fome  months  in  re-  nth  Feb. 
tirement,    he  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  appeared 
again  at  court,  with  a  few  attendants.     A  reconcilia- 
tion was  mediated  between  him  and  his  brother,  by 
Catherine  of  Medicis  j  and  the  duke  returning,  to 
the  caflle  of  Chateau  Thierry  on  the  Marne,  was 
foon  afterwards  attacked  by   fymptoms  of   a  very 
alarming  nature.     A  violent  effufion  of  blood  from 
all  the  paflfages  of  his  body,  caufed  by  the  effects  of  a 
cough,  reduced  him  to  fo  languid  a  (late,  that  he 
expired  in  a  few  weeks.      The  nature  and  circum- 
fiances  of  his  diftemper,   though  probably  natural, 
gave  rife  to  fufpicions  of  poifon,  in  an  age  when  lethJune» 
that  crime  was  familiar.     His  death  was  the  fignal  of 
civil  war,    and  liberated   the   partizans    of  "  the 
League"  from  all  further  difguife,  or  neceffity  of 
obferving  meafures  with  the  crown.     Notwithftand- 
ing  the  defects  and  weaknefies  of  his  character,  he™sebara<> 
was  not  deftitute  of  generous  qualities ;   and  during 

(»8)  Strada,  vol.  iii.  p.  465—476.    De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  173— 181. 
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c  H  A  P.  his  !aft  illnefs,  he  manifefted  a  deep  concern  for  the 
v<^_  '  fate  of  thofe,  who  having  contributed  to  enable  him 
1584.  to  undertake  the  enterprize  of  Flanders,  were,  by 
his  deceafe,  reduced  to  poverty  and  diflrefs.  He 
even,  by  his  lait  will,  addrefltd  to  the  king,  earneftly, 
though  vainly,  befought  ot  Henry  to  difcharge  his 
pecuniary  obligation?,  which  were  immenfe.  Of  all 
his  acquifitions  in  the  Low  Countries,  pnly  Cambray 
remained  ;  and  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  brother,  as  a 
bulwark  to  Picardy  and  Champagne  againft  the 
Spaniftj  power.  But,  Henry,  fearful  of  giving  to 
Philip  a  'pretext  for  war,  it  he  openly  took  the  city 
under  his  protection,  permitted  his  mother  to  retain 
it,  as  if  devolved  to  her  by  inheritance.  From 
fimiiar  motives,  the  counqil  did  not  venture  to  qualify 
the  deceafed  prince  by  the  titles  of  duke  of  Brabant, 
and  count  of  Flanders,  at  the  folemnity  of  his  funeral 
obfccjuies  (29). 

Aflaffinatl-       The  duke  of  Anjou's  death  was  fpeedily  followed 

on  of  the    by  a  blow,  (till  more  alarming  to  the  independance 

Orange?     °/  {he  Flemings.       1  he  crime  which  Jaureguy  had 

jiot  been   able  to  accomplifh,   was  perpetrated  by 

another  affaffin  ;  and  Philip,  at  length,  reaped  the 

deteftable  fruirs  of  his  profcription  of  the  prince  of 

Orange.     1  'hat  eminent  and  illuftrious  perfon,  who 

had  efcaped  the  poniards  of  fo  many  enemies,  and 

the  greater  part  of  whcit  life  had  been  patted  in  op- 

pofing  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  fell  by  the  hand  of  a 

loth  July,  cfefperare  fanatic.      He  was   {hot  with  three,  balls, 

•  difcharged  from  a  piftol,  as  he  rofe  from  table,   in 

the   city    of   Delft,    his   moft    frequent    refidence. 

Balthazar  berard,  a  fubjecT  of  the  king  of  Spain, 

and   an  emiffary  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  was   the 

\  riiurderer  ;  and  in  the  midil  of  the  torments  inflicT:ed 

on  him,  he  gloried  in  his  crime.    1  he  prince  furvived 

(29)  L'Etoile,  Jour.  p.  173  and  177 — 179.  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  174 
and  275.  De  Thou,  vol.  ii.  p.  181—184.  Bufbeq.  letters  33,  34,  35,  37; 
38,  and  39.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  423  and  423. 
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the  wound  only  a  few  moments,  and  expired  amid  CHAP. 
the  tears  arid  lamentations  of  bis  family,  who  were 
fpeclators  of  fo  tragical  a  fcene.  ^Tss^ 

The  defolation,  occafioned  by  his  lofs,  through-  charaderof 
out  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  was  pro-  *** pnnce* 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity."     The 
people   already  anticipated  their  fubjection  to  the 
Spanifh  yoke,    and   dreaded  their  own  flavery,  as 
infeparably  connected  with  the  death  of  their  pro- 
te£tor.      In  prudence,  fortitude,  moderation,  firm- 
nefs,  and  all  the  talents  requifite  to  form  the  head  of  a 
vaft  and  powerful  combination,  he  exceeded  any  of 
his  contemporaries.      His  military  capacity  was  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  prince  of  Parma ;  but,  the 
univerfality  of  his  genius,  and  the  depth  of  his  re- 
fources,  enabled  him  to  fuftain,  and  to  furmount, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy.      Invincible 
under  adverfe  fortune,  he  rofe  more  formidable  from 
his  defeats ;  and  to  his  unremitted  exertions,  the  re- 
public of  Holland  was  indebted  for  its  freedom,  and 
its  exiflence.     The  gratitude  of  the  people  whom  he  Gratitude  o£ 
had  faved  from  tyranny,  was  on  the  point  of  con-* 
ferring  on  him  the  fovereignry  of  their  country,  vices, 
when  his  death  took  place ;  and  as  the  beft  proof  of 
their  veneration  for  his  fervices,  they  elected  his  fon, 
Maurice,  although  fcarcely  paft  the  limits  of  child- 
hood,   governor  of   Holland,    Zealand,    Friefland, 
and  Utrecht;  to. which*  was  added  the  dignity  of 
high  admiral.     By  an  inftance  of  felicity,  rare  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind,  he  inherited  almoft  all  the 
great  endowments  of  his  father ;  excelled  him  in 
talents  for  war ;   and  during  the  courfe  of  a  life, 
diftinguifhed  by  brilliant  achievements,  he  confirm-, 
ed  and  cemented  the  liberty,    to  which  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  had  given  birth  (30). 

(30)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  184—189.      Stiada,  vol.  iii.  p.  480—487* 
Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  276, 
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CHAP.     V. 

State  of 'France,  at  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's 
death — Ineffectual  attempt  of  Henry,  to  induce  the 
king  cf  Navarre  to  renounce  his  religion. — Prepara- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Guife,  for  taking  up  arms. — 
Support,  given  by  Catherine  of  Medicis,  to  his  am- 
bitious projects. — Irrefolution  of  Henry  —Treaty  of 
yoinville. — Sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  offered 
to  tbe  king  of  France— RejecJed  by  him. — Firft  enter- 
prizes  of  "  the  League"— Timidity  of  the  king. — 
Treaty    of  Nemours. — War,    declared  again/i   the 
Proteftants. — Manifejio  of  the  king  of  Navarre. — 
^funftion  of  the  Proteftants    with   Montmorenci.— 
Accejfion  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth. — He  excommuni- 
cates the  king  of  Navarre. — Reply  of  that  prince.— 
Commencement  and  progrefs  of  hoftilities. — Unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  Angers.— 
Affairs  of  the  Low  Countries. — Surrender  of  Ant- 
werp.— Queen  of  England  accepts  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch. 

C  HyA  ?  YJEFORE   we  enter  upon   that   portion  of  the 

V^-Y--W  Jj  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  at  which  the  wars 

V,?-*'      of  "  the  League"  may  be  properly   faid   to  com- 

Condition  •      •       •      IT         r  i  i  i      •  c 

of  France,  mence,  it  is  mdifperifable  to  take  a  general  view  or 
at  this  the  ft  ate  of  the  court,  and  of  the- kingdom  of  France* 
Many  caufes  had  hitherto  conduced  to  retard,  and  to 
delay  the  operations  of  the  confederacy,  begun  at 
Peronne  in  1576  ;  and  the  undoubted,  though  con- 
cealed, objecl:  of  which,  was  the  deltrudion  of  the 
monarchy.  Henry  had,  in  fome  meafure,  difarmed 
it,  at  an  early  period  of  its  exiftence,  by  adopting, 
and  declaring  himfelf  its  chief.  The  meafure,  how- 
ever unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the 

character 
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character  of  the   common  father  and  prote&or  of  c  H  A  p. 
every  denomination  of  his  fubjedh  ;  yet,  had  enabled  S-^VJ^_/ 
him  to  guide  and  controul  a  machine,  too  powerful     jj84. 
to  be  deftroyed   by  open  force.      The  Hugonots, 
feeble,  difunited,  and  excluded  from  dignities  and 
employments,    excited  little  apprehenfion  :    while, 
their  leader,   the  king  of  Navarre,    banifhed   to  a 
diftant  province ;    deprived  of  authority,  even    in 
his  own  government  of  Guienne ;  and  deftitute  of 
any  profpeft  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  was  nei- 
ther an  object  of  alarm  to  his  enemies,  nor  of  at- 
tention to  the  nobility  and  people.     Almoft  all  the 
youth  of  France,  and  ,the  moft  turbulent  or  difcon- 
tented  fpirits,  had  found  occupation  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  kingdom,  during  the  expeditions  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Netherlands.     Even,  in  the 
event  of  Henry's  death  without  male  ifiue,  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  could  not  be  endangered,  while  his 
brother,  whofe  adherence  to  the  faith    of  his  an- 
ceftors  was  unimpeached,  and  who  was  only  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  furvived,  to  aicend  the  throne. 

But,  all  thefe  circumftances,  fo  important  to  the  Confequen- 
prefervation    of  general    tranquillity,    were    com- <ics  of  the 
pletely    overturned  by    the  deceafe  of  the  duke  of  Anjou°s 
Anjou.     No  barrier  was  any  longer  oppofed  to  thedeath- 
eventual  fucceflion  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  which 
the  nation  regarded  as  certain,  from  the  fuppofed 
inaptitude  of  Henry  for  the  purpofes  of  marriage. 
That  prince,  without  waiting  till  his  brother's  eyes 
were  clofed,  and  during   the   ftate  of  extenuation 
which  preceded  his  death,  had  already  difpatched 
the  duke  of  Epernon  into  Gafcony.     He  was  autho-  Embaffy  of 
rized  to  offer  the  king  of  Navarre  the  mofl  advan-  EFrnon' 
tageous  conditions,  if  he  would  renounce  his  ad- 
herence   to  the  Proteftant   religion,  and  repair  to 
court   without  delay.     A  public  declaration  of  his 
right  to  fucceed  to  the  crown,  in  cafe  of  Henry's 
failure  of  iffue  male,  accompanied  with  every  mark 

of 
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c  H  A  P.  of  regard  and   diftinftion,    were  the  inducements 
v-^_yl^p,  propofed,  to  obtain  his  acquiefcence  (i). 
1584.         No  fituation  could  be  more  embarrafling  than  that 

tteT/ng  of of  the  kin£  of  Nava"e.  Whether  he  accepted  or 
Navarre,  rejected  the  propofals  made  him,  he  beheld  difficul- 
ties of  no  common  magnitude.  To  abandon  at 
once  his  religion,  and  thofe  faithful  followers  who 
had  never  forfaken  him  under  every  reverfe  of  for- 
tune :  to  return  to  a  capital  and  a  palace,  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  his  friends,  and  in  which  he  had, 
himfelf,  been  fo  long  detained  a  prifoner :  to  commit 
his  life,  his  honor,  and  his  interefts,  to  the  mercy 
of  a  prince,  whofe  weaknefs,  flexibility,  and  faci- 
lity, he  well  knew  ;  were  alarming  reflexions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  crown  of  France  appeared  to 
folicit  his  acceptance,  and  to  juftify,  if  not  to  de- 
mand, every  facrifice,  even  of  confcience,  for  its 
attainment.  His  renunciation  of  the  Hugonot  faith 
and  worfhip,  could  alone  qualify  him  to  wear  it 
•with  fafety;  and  would  inflantly  remove  the  fcruples 
of  thofe  zealous  Catholics,  who  might  otherwife 
difpute  his  title.  Even  the  Guifes  and  their  parti- 
zans  muft  be  unable  to  oppofe  with  effect  his  right 
of  blood,  when  no  longer  weakened  by  the  (lain 
of  herefy  ;  and  the  public  felicity,  paramount  to 
every  other  confideration,  rendered  his  apoftacy  not 
He  rejefts  only  venial,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  meritorious.  If 
the  offers  fi£$  important  queftion  had  been  only  decided  on 

or  Henry.  *        r          *  .  ..  .'    .  .     .  . 

grounds  of  policy  and  expediency,  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  alternative  would  have  been  predo- 
minant. But,  in  an  age,  when  theological  con- 
troverfy  heated  the  minds  of -men,  and  when  mu- 
tual injuries  had  rendered  them  tenacious  of  their 
opinions,  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture, , were 
July-  oppofed  to  motives  of  (late  neceffity.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  after  long  hefitation,  and  mature  delibera- 

(l)  Bufbeq.  letters  37.  38,  39,  and  40.    L'Etoilc,  p.  176.    De  Thou, 
voL  ix.  p.  1 98  and  199. 

tion, 
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tion,  rejefted  the  proportion  brought  by  Epernon :  c  H  A  p. 
he  qualified,  at  the  fame  time,  his  refufal,  by  pro-       v. 
teftations  of  his  duty  and  allegiance  to  Henry ;  by  ^^^ 
affurances  of  his  gratitude  for  the  mark  of  royal      5  4 
favor  extended  to  him ;  and  by  th,e  offer  of  all  the 
forces  of  his   party,  to  fuflain  the  crown   againfl 
their  common  enemies  (2^. 

Although  the  refult  of  Epernon's  embafly  was  Condua  of 
immediately  rendered  public  by  the  Proteftants  then?.- 
felves,  yet  it  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  adherents  of 
"  the  League,"  to  accufu  Henry  of  intentions,  the 
moft  hoftile  to  the  prefervation  and  maintenance  of 
the  antient  religion.  They  aflerted",  that,  far  from 
exhorting  the  Jdng  of  Navarre  to  abjure  his  errors, 
Epernon  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  only  difpatched, 
in  order  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  for  the  ex- 
termination of  all  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Under  this  fictitious  pretence,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  meafures,  little  removed  from  an 
avowed  infurre£tion.  Troops  were  filently  collected 
in  different  provinces :  chiefs  were  named  and  ap- 
pointed, who,  on  a  fignal  given,  were  to  repair  to 
their  deftination ;  and  every  movement  of  the  con- 
federates evinced  a  rebellion  as  imminent  and  in- 
evitable (3).  The  feeble  and  pufilianimous  conduct 
of  the  king,  at  a  moment  which  demanded  vigorous  ^ 
and  decifive  counfels,  gave  courage  to  his  enemies, 
while  it  expofed  the  throne  to  infult  and  contempt. 
Far  from  meeting  a  danger  that  he  could  no  longer 
difguife,  or  avoid,  with  firmnefc ;  he  fcarcely  ven- 
tured to  exprefs  his  fenfe  of  its  exiRence,  or  re- 
fentment  at  its  approach.  A  proclamation,  for- December, 
bidding  all  confederations,  or  levies,  on  pain  of 
treafon,  whicfr  he  iffued  at  this  period,  formed  a 

(2)  Vie  dnDuc  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  85—9*.  lyiemoires  de  Villeroy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7J— ITS-  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  198 — zoo.  Davila,  p.  520— 
5»3.- 


. 
(3)  De  Thou,  vol.  iz.  p.  zoo  and  aoi.    Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  a8o. 


very 
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CHAP.  verX  infufficient  barrier  againfl  a  formidable  faction, 

v.      armed  with  the  fanction   of  religion,  fupported  by 

v-^    -'  foreign   powers,   and   conducted   under  leaders  of 

equal  intrepidity  and  talents. 

Qualities,        Henry,    duke  of   Guile,  the    real   chief  of  the 
and  charac-  LeaprUe,  and  who  exclufivelv  directed  all  its  motions, 

ter  of  the  o  .  ' 

duke  of  was  iupremely  the  object  or  popular  idolatry.  Con- 
Guife.  cealing  his  perfonal  ambition,  under  the  mafk  of 
zeal :  retaining  in  his  own  bofom  the  fecret  of  his 
ultimate  views  and  only  divulging,  even  to  his 
nearefl  relations,  a  portion  of  his  intentions :  ra- 
pid in  his  determinations,  as  well  as  in  their  execu- 
tion ;  and  conducted  by  the  circumftances  which  he 
had  originated,  to  the  completion  of  his  plans ;  he 
feemed  to  be  formed  for  the  fcene  in  which  he  acted 
fo  diftinguimed  a  part.  The  fuperiority  of  his  ge- 
nius, more  than  the  priority  of  birth,  had  given 
him  an  unbounded  afcendant  over  his  brothers, 
Louis  and  Charles.  The  firft  of  thefe,  already 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  of  an  afpiring 
difpofition,  impetuous,  and  violent,  continually 
urged  and  propelled  the  duke  to  the  mofl  daring 
and  defperate  counfels.  On  the  contrary,  Charles, 
Bute  of  duke  of  Mayenne,  although  diftinguimed  by  equal 

Mayenne.  .    °  i       i_i 

courage,  yet  more  cautious,  moderate,  and  phleg- 
matic, difapproved  the  ram  projects  of  the  head  of 
his  family  ;  mamfefted  a  degree  of  reluctance  to 
hazard  their  prefent  greatnefs ;  and  rather  yielded 
to,  than  actively  participated  in,  the  refolution  to 
commence  a  civil  war  (4). 

The  car-         Plaufible  as  were  the  pretences  on  which  the  duke 
Bourbon     °^  Guife  juftified  his  oppofition  to  the  crown,  they 
joins  the     would   not   have  been  fufficient  to  enable   him  to 
league.      efcape  the  imputation   of  rebellion,    or  to  feduce 
the  affections  and   allegiance  of  the  people,  with- 
out other  affiftance.     It  was  indifpenfable  to  cover 

(4.)  Davila,  p.  50*  and  503. 

and 
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and  conceal  his  ultimate  plans,  under  the  fhelter  of  a  c  H  A  P. 
prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  v* 
was  the  only  one  fitted  to  his  purpofe.  This  weak 
and  fuperftitious  prelate,  deluded  by  the  profpect  of 
fucceeding  to  the  crown,  in  preference  to  his  nephew, 
the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  furrounded  by  emiffaries, 
who  exaggerated  the  ..danger  to  which  the  Catholic 
religion  would  be  expoied,  in  the  event  of  a  Hugo- 
not  afcending  the  throne  ;  refigned  himfelf  implicitly 
to  their  fuggeftions.  Incapable  of  difcerning  the 
fnare,  and  flattered  by  the  homage  paid  to  his  rank, 
he  prepared  to  act  a  principal  part  in  the  ruin  and 
fubverfion  of  France  (5^). 

Nor  did  the  Guifes  receive  lefs  fupport  at  this  Faaions, 
critical    juncture,    from    the    internal    dilTenfions,n"fs^feath~e 
treachery,  and  interefted  views,  by  which  the  cabi- court, 
net  of  Henry  was  fwayed  and  actuated  in  all  its  deli- 
berations.     Catherine  of  Medicis,  who  had  fo  longThe  <iueen* 
prefided  in  it,  and  whofe  influence  or  authority  had 
been  felt  during  near  twenty  years,  was  no  longer 
in  poflTeflion  of  her  former  power.      The  minions  of 
her  fon,   who  had  engroffed  the  royal  favor,  and 
alienated  the  king  from  his  brother  ;  fucceeded  in 
diminifhing,  if  not  annihilating,  the  queen-dowager's 
afcendancy.      She  favv  no  probable  means  of  refum- 
ing  it,  except  by  rendering  her  interference  neceftary; 
and  as  her  penetration  enabled  her  clearly  to  per- 
ceive,   that,   in   the  fituation  of   the  Netherlands, 
Henry  could  only  chufe  between  a  war  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  or  with  his  own  fubjeds,  me  defired  to 
involve  him  in  the  latter,  where  her  mediation  would 
be  perpetually  requiiite  (6).     Other  motives  concur-  views  and 
red  to  induce  Catherine  to  favor  the  family  of  Lor-  ProJe£s  of 
rain.     Of  her  four  fons,  three  were  already  dead  in 
the  prime  of  youth  ;  and  no  rational  hope  of  legiti- 


(5)  Davila,  p.  510.— -512.     DC  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  265  and  266. 

(6)  DC  Thou,  vol.  xi.  25 3. 


mate 
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CHAP,  mate  ififue  to  inherit  the  crown  remained,  though 
Henry  was  flill  in  the  vigor  of  his  age.  Her  detefta- 
tion  of  the  king  of  Navarre  was  inveterate  and  im- 
placable ;  nor  did  fhe  hefitate  to  declare,  that  me 
regarded  his  right  of  blood  as  chimerical,  or,  at 
lead,  as  queftionable  and  problematical  (7).  His 
marriage  with  Margaret,  her  daughter,  folemnized 
at  the  time  of  the  maflacre  of  Paris,  had  neither 
been  fruitful,  nor  productive  of  any  conciliation  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  Valois  and  Bourbon. 
The  irregularities  and  iibertinifm  of  the  queen  of 

of  the  queen  Navarre,  unreftrained  by  decency,  were  fo  notorious, 

of  Navarre.  .         ,       .      ..  •  r  TT  i       mi  •     \ 

as  even  to  excite  the  indignation  or  Henry  the  Third 
himfelf,  though  little  attentive  in  his  own  conduct, 
to  the  rigid  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  decorum,  or 
morality.  That  prince,  incenfed  againft  his  fifler 
for  having,  as  he  believed,  authorized  the  aifafllna- 
tion  of  one  of  his  meflengers,  charged  with  dif- 
patches  of  a.  very  fecret  nature,  to  the  duke  of 
Joyeufe,  at  Rome ;  had  ordered  her  to  leave  the 
court,  and  to  return  to  her  hufband.  Not  content 
with  baniming  her  from  his  capital  and  prefence, 
he  had  caufed  her  to  be  treated  with  every  poffible 
indignity,  and  had  publickly  upbraided  her  with 
her  infamy  and  debauchery.  Neglected  and  defpifed 
by  the  king  of  Navarre,  me  foon  afterwards  quitted 
him,  and  took  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  the 
province  of  Auvergne  (8). 

plan  of  Ca-     Under   thefe   circumftances,    the   queen-mother, 
thenne,  for  rep-ard!efs  of  the  Salic  law,  which  excluded  females 

altering  the       o 

fucceffion  of  from  the  throne,  turned  her  views  towards  the  de- 

thc  crown.  fcendants  of  her  daughter  Claudia,  married  to  the 

duke  of  Lorrain.      She  even  attempted  to  induce 

the  king,  whofe  averfion  to  the  Hugonots  rendered 


(7)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  277. 

(8)  Vie  4e  Marguerite  de  Valois,  p.  341 — 348' 


him 
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him  fufceptible  of  every  impreflion  to  their  difadvan-  CHAP. 
tage  ;  to  take  meafures  for  devolving  the  crown  on  v- 
the  eldefl  fon  of  his  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Lorrain.  ^ 
The  duke  of  Guife,  however  difinclined  to  become 
fubfervient  to  the  greatnefs  of  another,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  connexions  of  biood  which  fubfifted 
between  them  ;  yet,  flattered  the  queen-dowager 
with  his  aid,  and  acquiefcence  in  her  project.  In 
return,  Catherine  diflembled  all  his  treafonable  prac- 
tices ;  deceived  the  king  by  plaufible  excufes  for  his 
daring  conduct  ;  extenuated  his  faults,  and  betrayed 
her  fon  in  the  deareft  interefts  of  his  throne  and 
kingdom  (9).  That  unfortunate  monarch  found  no  Trrefoiution 
refources  in  his  own  character,  againft  the  perfidy  of of  thekins- 
his  minifters  ;  who,  deiirous  of  conciliating  the 
favor  of  Catherine,  or  corrupted  by  Spanilh  gold, 
were  equally  difpofed  to  conceal,  and  even  to  ad- 
vance the  projects  of'*'  the  League."  His  natural 
and  habitual  irrefolution  was  encreafed  by  the  op- 
pofite  opinions  of  his  two  favorites.  Joyeufe,  who,  by  Oppofitead- 
his  marriage,  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  thetwofavo^ 
family  of  Guife,  exhorted  his  matter  to  temporife,lites- 
and  even  to  unite  with  the  princes  of  that  houfe, 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Proteftants.  But, 
Epernon,  by  birth  a  Gafcon,  long  attached  to  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  one  of  thofe  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  flight  from  the  court,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Henry's  reign ;  urged  him  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  friendmip  and  affiftance  of  a  prince,  who, 
though  a  Hugonot,  was  his  rightful  heir,  and  only 
legitimate  fucceflbr  in  .the  throne  of  France.  Un- 
certain of  the  courfe  that  he  mould  follow  ;  inca- 
pable of  a  vigorous  effort  ;  and  ever  difpofed  to 
confult  his  prefent  eafe,  at  the  expence  of  his  future 
glory,  or  fafety  ;  Henry  allowed  the  period  for  action 
to  elapfe,  in  fruitlefs  deliberations  (10). 

(9)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  354  and  253. 
(i&)  De  Thou,  voL  ix,  p.  3,53, 

While 
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C  HvA  P'      While  the  king,  by  a  timidity  fo  pernicious,  ex> 

v.^^1^,  pofed  his  crown  to  the  mod  imminent  hazard  ;  the 

1584.     chiefs  of  "  the  League,'*  conducted  by  very  different 

Treaty  be-  counfejs    and  confcious  that  they  had  already  ad- 

tween  the  »  r  •  i      r  r  f  •      t     • 

League.and  vanccd  too  iar  to  retreat  with  iaiety,  figned  their 
the  king  of  treaty  with  Philip  the  Second.  It  was  foleranly 
3iflt  Dec.  ratified  and  exchanged  at  the  caftle  of  Joinville,  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Guife.  He  himfelf,  in  per- 
fon,  together  with  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  and  a  pro- 
curator who  reprefented  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
appeared  in.  the  names  of  the  Catholics  of  France. 
Taxis,  duped  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  fully  autho- 
rized to  conclude  the  negociation,  ftipulated  on  the 
part  of  his  fovereign.  By  the  articles,  Philip  took 
Articles  of  uncjer  ^  js  protection,  and  entered  into  an  alliance, 
offenfive,  and  defenfive,  with  the  contracting  princes, 
for  the  maintenance  and  prefervation  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  In 
\  cafe  of  the  demife  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  cardinal 
of  Bourbon  was  declared  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  crown  ;  and  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  heretics, 
was  fpecified.  The  reftitution  of  Cambray  was  in- 
ferted  ;  together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  French, 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  Flemifh  infurgents. 
Philip,  in  return,  engaged,  from  the  day  on  which 
war  fhould  be  commenced  againfl  the  Proteftants, 
to  pay  to  the  Catholic  princes  fifty  thoufand  crowns, 
monthly  ;  and  by  another  article,  he  promifed  to 
fupply  the  duke  of  Guife  with  whatever  number 
x>f  men,  or  fums  of  money,  might  be  requifite  to 
enable  him  to  carry  the  treaty  into  complete  execu- 
tion. For  reafons  of  expediency,  it  was  agreed  to 
keep  the  fecret,  till  a  favorable  moment  for  its  dif- 
clofure  fhouid  prefent  itfelf  (i  i"). 

(il)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  a8a  and  283.     Davila,  p.  513  and  514.     De 
Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  272 — 275. 
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While,  in  France,  every  circumftance  evinced  the  c  HAP. 
approach  of  civil  war,  the  Flemings,  divided  among       v- 
thernfelves,  and  preffed  by  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  ^~^%^~ 
Parma,  were  reduced   to  the   greateft  extremities.  Affkirs  of 
The  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjdu,  at  a  juncture  when  FIatukrs- 
an  obliteration  of  all  pall  injuries  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  place  ;  followed  by  the  affaffination  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  plunged  them  into  accumulated 
diftrefs.      Ghent  had  already  fubmitted  on  feveie 
conditions,  and  was  received  into  the  obedience  of 
its  antient  fovereign.      Mechlin,  and  Bruffels,  in- 
vefted  by  detachments  from  the  army  of  Spain,  and 
beginning  to  experience  the  effects  of  famine,  could 
not  make  a  long  or  fuccefsful  refiftance.     The  prince 
of  Parma  referving  to  himfelf,  as  the  moft  arduous 
and  difficult  atchievement,  the  fiege  of  Antwerp  ;  s'ese  of 
had  commenced  his  operations,  by  completely  inter- 
cepting all  fupplies,  or  reinforcements,  which  could 
arrive  by  means  of  the  Scheld.      In  order  to  attain 
this  object,  without  which  all  his  efforts  muft  be 
fruitlefs,  he  undertook  to  block  the  paffage  »of  the 
river  below    the  city,  notvvithftanding  the  breadth 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream.      The  work,  which,  Difficulty 
in  magnitude   and   difficulty,    might  be  compared 
with  the  moft  fublime  efforts  of  antiquity,  was  confi- 
derably  advanced  ;  and  if  perfected,  the  reduction  of 
Antwerp   became    almoft    certain    and    inevitable. 
Urged  by  fuch  alarming  confiderations,  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay,  the  ftates  of  all  thofe  provinces 
where  the  Spiinifh  power  had  not  as  yet  penetrated, 
after  mature  reflexion,  embraced  the  expedient  of 
imploring  the   protection   of   the  king  of  France. 
An  embaffy,  compofed  of  perfons,  felected  for  their  The  ] 
wifdom  and  eminence,  was  empowered  to  offer  the  thc^Mc 
fovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  to  Henry,  on  fuch  tion  of 
conditions  as  might  be  ftipulated  for  their  mutual  ad»  H 
vantage.      They  failed  from  the  ports  of  Zealand  ;  janui.v 
landed  fafely  ;  and  after  remaining  fome  time  in  the 
VOL.  IL  K  vicinity 
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ance  of  the 

offer. 


C  H  A  P.  vicinity  of  Paris,  were  admitted,  notwithstanding 
v<  the  remonftrances  and  menaces  of  Mendoza,  the 
Spanifh  embaflador,  to  an  audience.  Henry  re- 
ceived  them  gracioufly,  in  prefence  of  the  queen- 
mother,  and  of  his  council  of  flate  ;  expreffed  his 
fenfe  of  the  flattering  propofition  made  him  by  the 
Flemings  ;  gave  them  hopes  of  his  acquiefcence  in 
their  requeft  ;  and  fignified  his  wifh,  that  they  would 
deliver  a  written  copy  of  their  offer,  in  order  that 
he,  in  concert  with  his  minifters,  might  deliberate 
fully  on  the  fubject  (12). 

for      Never  did  a  more  weighty  and  important  difcuf- 
is  accept-   flpn  prefent  itfelf  to   a   king  of  France,  nor  one 

T       r  .          ....  r  ,         , 

which  involved  in  it  conlequences  more  deeply  ar- 
fe&ing  his  perfonal  glory,  and  the  general  interefts 
of  his  crown.  The  inhabitants  of  the  richeft  and 
inoft  commercial  countries  of  Europe,  fought  to  be 
received  into  the  number  of  his  fubjec~ls.  Thofe 
provinces  were  contiguous  to  his  own  dominions  ; 
and  a  confiderable  portion  of  them  had  antiently 
been  poflefled  by  his  predeceflbrs.  The  tyranny  of 
Philip  the  Sec  nd  had  driven  them  into  a  ftate  of 
revolt  ;  and  greatly  as  their  affairs  had  declined  fmce 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Parma,  they  were  far 
from  defperate.  That  commander,  occupied  before 
Antwerp,  and  engaged  in  an  undertaking  which  de- 
manded time  and  exertions,  mud  be  driven  to  a 
neceiiuy  of  raifing  the  fiege  under  multiplied  difad- 
vantages,  if  a  French  army  entered  Flanders,  or 
Brabant.  The  king  of  Spain  had  diifolved  all  the 
fyes  w^ch  connected  him  with  Henry;  and  had 
Philip  the  violated  the  peace  of  Gateau,  concluded  in  1559, 
between  the  two  crowns,  in  a  manner  the  moft  in- 
fulting.  By  his  command,  or  with  his  approbation. 
the  marquis  of  Saqta  Croix  had  ignominioufly,  and 

(li)  Strata,   vol.    iii.  p.    431  —  495.     Eufbeq.  letters  40,  and  41.     I)e 
Thou,   vol.  J-L    p,  25;—  2/5.    Da  vila,  p.  514  and  515.     Mescrai,  vol.  ix. 
'p.  284. 
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in  equal  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  CHAP. 
humanity,  caufed  the  unfortunate  prifoners  taken  at 
Ithe  Azores  to  be  maffacred.  Not  content  with  fo 
barbarous  a  revenge,  Philip  had  confpired  againft 
Heury's  domeftic  repofe ;  inflamed  his  fubjects  to 
rebel ;  aided  them  with  money  ;  and  concluded  re- 
cently a  folemn  treaty  with  their  chiefs,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  an 
immediate  civil  war. 

Thefe  powerful   inducements   to   awaken  a  ge-  Debility  of 

f  -Ji  j    r    n.    •        j     u      the    crown, 

nerous  reiermnent,  were  aided  and  luitamed  by  and  monar. 
motives  of  policy,  and  almoft  of  necellity.  Only  chy  of 
the  choice  between  a  civil,  or  a  foreign  war,  was,Sp*m* 
indeed,  left  to  the  king  ;  and  it  feemed  impoflible  to 
balance  on  the  preference  of  the  two  alternatives. 
Nor  was  the  power  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  fuch, 
as  to  deter,  or  intimidate  him  from  attacking  it  by 
open  force.  Philip,  declining  in  years,  and  having 
only  one  fickly  heir,  (till  in  infancy,  to  inherit  his 
vaft  dominions,  was,  befides,  involved  in  numerou-s 
embarra'fiments.  Portugal  was  hardly  fubjected  ; 
and  the  Spanifh  treafury,  unequal  to  the  perpetual 
demands  made  on  it  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  could 
not  fuffice  to  equip  new  fleets,  and  to  pay  the  nu- 
merous armies  which  would  be  neceflary  to  combat 
the  French.  Even,  if  the  refources  of  the  Catho- 
lic king  were  (till  greater  than  his  adherents  de- 
fcribed  them,  it  was  more  judicious  to  meet  him  in 
the  field,  than  to  permit  the  cmifiaries  of  Spain  to 
kindle  fedition,  and  to  excite  rebellion,  by  the  fe- 
cret  diftributioh  of  arms  and  money  (13).  There  Henry  re- 
were  not  wanting  about  the  p--rfon  of  lienry.  fome  Jcds  ^e. 

.  i   t  n     '     •     •/»  i  proportion 

incorrupt   and  honeit  mmilters,  \vho  attempted  to  of  the 
imprefs  upon  him  a  conviction  of  thefe  facts,  and  Flemi  '&'  .^ 
to  induce  him  to  embrace  a  manly  and  a  magnani- 
mous part.     That  prince,  who  pofle{u:d  penetration, 

(13)  Da  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  298 — 312. 
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C  H  A  P.  and  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  interefts  of 

^^Tv^his    crown,  inclined    to  accept  the    offers   of  the 

1585.     Flemings.     But,  his  averfion  to   engage  in  an  en- 

terprize  of  fuch   magnitude,  together  with   the  op- 

pofition  which  it  received  from  his  mother,  and  the 

members  of  the  cabinet,  prevailed   on  him  to  re- 

ject the  propofition.     At  the  audience  which  he  gave 

^a0rtch    to  the   embaffadors  of  the  States,  he   endeavoured 

to  temper  the  refufal  by  every  conciliating  expref- 

/    fion  ;  lamented,  that  the  fituationof  his  own  affairs, 

and  the   troubles  occafioned   by   the  adherents  of 

"  the  League/'  did  not  permit  him  to  undertake 

their  defence  ;  affured  them,  that  when  he  had  pa- 

cified the  commotions  of  France,  he  would  extend 

his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  Netherlands  ; 

and  promifed  to  recommend  their  caufe  to  the  pro- 

tection of  the  queen  of  England  (14). 

Lea6  ue  The  ^u^€  °^  Gulfe  had  not  waited  for  the  ulti- 

takes  up     mate  decifion  of  Henry  upon  the  propofals  of  the 
Flemings,  to  take  up  arms.      No  fooner  had  the 
intelligence  reached  the  prince  of  Parma,  that  the 
embaffadors,  deputed  by  the  States,  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  the  king  of  France,  than 
he  difpatched   repeated  couriers  to  Mendoza,  the 
Spanifli   embaffador  at  Paris.     Convinced,  that  on 
the  final  event  of  the  fiege  of  Antwerp,  depended 
the  reduction  of  all  the   Netherlands  to   the  obe- 
dience of  Philip  ;  he  befought  of  that  minifter,  to 
urge  the  partizans  of  "  the  League"  to  the  imme- 
diate ac'complifhment  of  their  late  engagements  with 
the  crown  of  Spain.     Guife  himfelf,  fenfible  that 
if  a  foreign  war  took  place,  he  mould  not  be  able 
to  retain  under  his  ftandard  the  nobility  and  officers 
EA\a  pub-  who  were  attached  to  him  ;  did  not  helitate  to  ftrike 
H^r1*7     l^e  klow.      A  fecond   edict,  publifhed  by   Henry, 
MaVch    in  which  he  prohibited  all  affemblies  of  troops  with- 
99. 

(14)  Bufbeq.  lettcre  44,  45,  and  46.    De  Tliou,  vol.  ix.  p.  312  —  315. 
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out  his  exprefs  command  ;  and  by  which  he  dimi-  CHAP. 
nifhed  confiderably  the  ordinary  taxes ;  made  no  al-       v< 
teration,  nor  occasioned   any  delay,  in  his  refolu- 
tion.     Already,  at  the  firft  fignal  given,  the  forces 
retained  by  him,  began  to  colled  in  Lorrain  ;  while 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of"  a 
formidable  body,    in  Champagne   and    Burgundy. 
Baffbmpierre,  who  had  raifed  a  number  of  German 
cavalry  ;  and  Fifer,  who  had  received  a  iimilar  com- 
million  to  levy  infantry  in  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, were  ordered  to  advance  with  all  poflible  ce- 
lerity.    The  firft  attack  was   made  on  the  city  ofalftA  ^ 
Verdun,  which,  after  a  Ihort  defence,  fur  rendered  Firft 
to  the  duke  of  Guife  in  perfon.     Toul  followed 
example ;  but,  Metz,  of  which  Epernon  was  go- 
vernor, and  in  which  he  had  placed  a  numerous 
garrifon,    remained  firm   in  its   adherence   to  the 
crown,  and  rejected  allthe  offers  of  the  rebels  (i  c). 

K/f       *f  /I 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  the  of  at™e  ^ 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  acting  in  concert    with   thedinai  of 
other  chiefs  of  "the  League,"  retired  from  court Bourbwu 
to  his   diocefe  of  Rouen  ;  from  whence,  being  in- 
vited by  a  deputation  of  the    nobility  of  Pkardy, 
he  repaired  to  Peronne,  in  that  province.     On  his    Marc^ 
arrival,  he  publifhed  a  rnanifefto,  calculated  to  im- 
prefs  the  nation  with  fentiments  equally  favorable  to 
the  caufe  which  he  had  embraced,  and  injurious  to 
the  character  of  the  king.     Every  popular  topic  of 
declamation   and  complaint  was    enumerated,    and 
placed  in  its  molt  confpicuous  point  of  view.     The 
indirect  encouragement  and  fupport  of  heiefy  :  the 
danger  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  antient  faith 
and    worlhip  :   the   venality  of  offices ;    the   abufes 
committed  by  favourites  ;  and  the  intolerable  pecu- 
niary oppreffions   exercifed  on  the  people.     To  re- 
drefs   thefe  grievances,  it   was  ftated,  that   he,  as 

(rj)  Davila,  p.  ,$3J  and  ^36,    De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  27^—483. 
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c  H  A  p.  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  together  with  a  number  of 
v*  other  perfons,  of  every  order  and  condition,  had 
taken  up  arms  ;  which  they  were  determined  never 
to  lay  down,  till  they  had  obtained  complete  fatif- 
infurreo  fa&ion  and  redrefs  (16).  Meanwhile,  in  every  part 
tionsofthe  of  tne  kingdom,  but,  peculiarly,  in  the  northern 
and  eaftern  provinces,  where  the  adherents  of  the 
houfe  of  Guife  were  numerous,  they  proceeded  to 
throw  off  all  fubjection  to  the  government.  Lyons 
was  fecured  to  them  by  Mandelot,  who  having  feized 
and  demolimed  the  citadel,  declared  in  their  fa- 
vour. Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Angers,  three  of 
the  mofl  important,  and  well  fortified  cities  of 
France,  were  induced  to  revolt  by  their  refpeclive 
governors,  who  joined  "  the  League."  Mezieres, 
a  frontier  garrifon  of  Champagne,  was  captured  by 
the  duke  of  Guife ;  while  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  Dijon.  Chalons,  a  place 
fituate  on  the  river  Marne,  and  at  no  confiderable 
diftance  from  Paris,  was  fixed  on  for  the  magazine 
of  arms  ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whofe  pre- 
fence  and  name  were  fo  ufeful  in  concealing,  or  in 
justifying  their  enterprise,  was  conducted  thither 
from  Peronne,  with  demonstrations  of  extraordi- 
nary attention  and  refpeft.  (17). 

Refourcw  Notwithstanding  fo  many  proofs  of  difaffe&ion  and 
crown  even  °^  revo^t»  a  prince  of  magnanimity  might  have 
found  in  the  throne  itfelf,  and  in  the  attachment  of 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  nation,  refources  more 
than  adequate  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion,  commenced 
by  the  adherents  of  "  the  League."  The  fpecious 
pretences,  under  which  the  leaders  attempted  to  pal- 
liate their  infurre£tion,  could  only  delude  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  made  no  impreffion  on  the  wife,  or  the 

(16)  Davila,  p.  528 — 535.      De  Thoy,    vol.  ix.  p.    284 — 287.     Me- 
tnoires  duDuc  de  Nevers,  folio,  Paris  1665,  vol.  i.  p.  641 — 646. 

(17)  Davila,  p.   538.      Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  28.     Bufbeq.  letters*    48, 
49,  and  jo. 
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moderate  portion  of  their  countrymen.     In  feveralc  B  A  p. 
places,  their  attempts  had  been  completely  fruftrated.        v' 

i-  •//    j  '    S-^-v-*-' 

and  their  partizans  or  accomplices  pun  lined  as  trai-     ts^. 
tors.     Marfeilles,  after  having  been  near  three  days 
in  the  hands  of  the  infurgents,    was   recovered  by 
the  royaliils,  and   fecured   in  the  obedience  of  the 
crown.     At  Bourdeaux,  marihal  Matignon  rendered  Failure  of 
ineffectual  every  effort   to  ihake  the  fidelity,    or  totJlePlan8 

rr  rr  r     t  .    ,  of  the 

gam  the  pofiemon  or  that  important  and  commercial  League, 
city.  The  proclamation  of  the  king,  declaring  it 
treafonable  to  take  up  arms  ;  weak  as  Inch  a  meafure 
muft  be  efteemed,  had  yec  induced  many  perfons, 
who  had  been  incautioufly  induced  to  join  the  party, 
inftantly  lo  return  home.  Others  were  (till  waver- 
ing and  uncertain  ;  the  duke  of  Nevers,  one  of 
their  greatefl  fupports,  abandoned  them  from  dif- 
guft,  or  from  fcruples  of  honor  and  confcience. 
Even  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  himfelf,  during  a 
mort  abfence  of  Guife,  had  been  powerfully  fhaken, 
and  almoft  induced  to  return  to  a  fenfe  of  his  duty. 
It  demanded  all  the  eloquence  and  fophiftry  of  the  obftacles  to 
duke,  to  obliterate  the  impreffion.  Gregory  the»tsfutceft- 
Thirteenth,  notwithftanding  the  importunity  and 
felicitation  of  the  Spani(h  cardinals,  had  pertina- 
cioufly  refufed  to  give  any  fanclion  to  an  enterprize, 
which,  however  decorated  with  the  epithets  of  a  holy 
union  for  preferving  the  Catholic  religion,  favoured 
of  open  rebellion.  The  fubfidies  of  Spain  were  fub- 
jeft  to  many  delays  and  contingencies  :  the  Swifs 
and  German  troops  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  in  fe- 
veral  provinces,  the  forces  of  "  the  League"  had 
been  difperfed,  or  cut  in  pieces  (k8). 

But,  fuch  was  the  inaptitude  of  Henry   for  any  Weakn -fs 
meaiures  of  energy;  fo  infurmountable  was  his  in- of  Henry'* 
dolence,  pufillanimity,  and  relaxaiion  of  mind,  that. e 

(18)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.    p.  aSj-rZjo.    D£  Tbou,  vol.  is.  p.  a88— 498, 
?nd  316 — 329. 
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H  A  P.  all  thefe  circumftances  did  not  roufe  him  to  refinance. 

v<  Neither  indignation  for  the  infulted  majefty  of  the 
throne  ;  nor  a  wile  consideration  of  the  calamities, 
which  firmnefs  and  fortitude  could  alone  avert,  were 
of  fufficient  force  to  buril  the  habitual  tamenefs  of 
his  character.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, by  his  agents,  befought  of  him  not  to  allow 
the  menaces  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  to  induce  him  to 
violate  the  peace  fubfifting  with  the  Hugonots,  and 
thereby  plunge  himfelf  anew  into  civil  war.  Yield- 
tlhat"  with  ing  to  the  fuggeftions  of  hjs  mother,  and  to  the  in- 

eague.  terefl.ec^  or  perfidious  advice  of  the  fame  minifters, 
who  had  recently  procured  the  rejection  of  the  offers 
of  the  Flemings  ;  he  authorized  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  heads  of  the  con- 
federates.    It  was  begun  at  Epernay,  near  Chalons  ; 
7th  July,  and  after  fome  delays,  \vasultimatelyconcluded  at 
Nemours.     The  terms  on  which  the  duke  of  Guife 
agreed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  were  not  lefs  deftruc- 
tive,  than  they  were  ignominious,  to  the  fovereign, 
by  whom  they  were  accepted.     Henry  not  only  con- 
fented  to  commence  hoftilities  on  the  Proteftants, 
and  to  revoke  every  conceflron    hitherto  made  for 
their  protection  ;  but,  he  fubmitted  to  the  perfonal 
degradation  of  pardoning  thofe  by  ^  whom  he  had 
been  infulted  and  injured,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
tended zeal  exhibited  by  them  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  religion.     He  even  engaged  to  employ  the 
troops  of  "  the  League,"  actually  drawn  oui  againft 
his  authority,  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  and  to 
charge  the  chiefs,  with  the  execution  of  the  fentence 
pronounced  againfl  the  princes  of  the.  blood,  the 
prefumptive  heirs  to  the  crown  of  France.     In  addi- 
tion to  thefe  public  articles,  he   was  compelled  to 
fubfcribe  to  private  conditions,   which  cemented  the 
power  of  the  Guifes,  and  levelled  all  the  remaining 
barriers  oppofed  to  their  encroachments.     Twelve 
cities,  fituated  in  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 

were 
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were  granted  them  as  places  of  furety  :  a  company  c  H  A  p. 
of  guards,  on  horfeback,  were  allowed  to  the  cardi-  ^^T^ 
nal   of    Bourbon ;    to   the   dukes    of    Guife    and     15$5. 
Mayenne ;  to  their  brother,    the  cardinal,    and  to 
their  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Aumale  and  Elbeuf.     All 
the  money  belonging  to  the  royal  revenue,  which 
they  had  intercepted  and  applied  to  their  own  pur- 
pofes,  was  remitted ;    and  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  due  to  the  German  forces,   raifed 
by  the  duke  of  Guife,  was  agreed  U)  be  defrayed  by 
the  king  (19). 

While  Henry  thus  purchafed  a  precarious  and  Magnaif*. 
difgraceful  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,   at  the  expence™™]^- 
of  every  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  fa- king  of 
crifice  of  his  own  dignity  and  independance ;    the  Navarre- 
king  of  Navarre  difplayed  a  very  different  character. ' 
Confcious  that  he  mud  become  the  firft  victim  to 
"  the  League,"  and  that  his   perfonal  ruin  would 
open  the  way  to  the  dedrudion  of  the  monarchy  it- 
felf ;  he  did  not  hefitate  to  anticipate,  and  to  expofe, 
the  treafonable  projects  of  his  enemies.     In  a  long,  rcth  TuTje 
and  fpirited  manifefto,  addreffed  to  the  nation,  he" 
exculpated  himfelf  from  every  injurious  charge  or  fe 
imputation,  which  the  malice  of  his  opponents  had 
invented  ;  prcfefied  his  readinefs  to  fubmit  even  his 
religious  opinions,   to  the  decifion  of  a  council,  le- 
gitimately aflembled :  retorted  the  charge  of\rebel- 
Hon  and  treafon  on  thofe  who  had,  without  provo- 
cation, taken  up  arms  againft  their  prince  :  repro- 
bated their  ambition,  rapacity,  and  contempt  of  the 
laws  ;  and  concluded  by  befeeching  the  king,  that  he 
would  permit  him  to  terminate  a  conteft,  in  which  fo 
much  blood  muft  be  ihed,  by  a  fmgle  combat   be- 
tween himfelf  and  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  whatever 

(19)  Davila,  p.  557  and  558.     Mezerai,    vol.  ix.    p.  292.     DC  Thou, 
vol.  ix.  p.  2i& — 331.    Memeircs  de  Nsvers,  vol.  i.  p. 686— 689. 
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CHAP,  place,  either  within,  or  beyond   the  limits  of  the 

v-  kingdom,  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint  (20). 
^^TTgjT"  Finding,  however,  ;that  all  his  efforts  to  prevent 
His  letter  an  accommodation  bet  ween  Henry  and  the  adherents 
:nry'  of  "  the  League,"  were  fruitlefs  ;  and  that  the  Pro- 
teftants  were  on  the  point  of  being  attacked  at  the 
Bcthjuij-.  fame  time,  by  their  united  forces;  he  addreffed  a 
letter  to  the  king,  in  which  was  depi&ured  all  the 
heroifm  and  magnanimity  of  an  undaunted  mind, 
itruggling  againft  oppreflion.  He  reminded  Henry 
of  his  own  orders  recently  iffued,  enjoining  him,  as 
head  of  the  Proteftants,  to  remain  quiet ;  affuring 
him  of  protection ;  and  protefting,  that  no  menaces 
or  artifices  of  their  common  adverfaries,  mould 
ever  induce  him  to  infringe  the  toleration  extended 
to  the  Hugonots,  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace.  He 
remonftrated  with  Henry  on  the  cruelty  and  impo- 
licy of  driving  his  unoffending  fubjecl:s,  to  the  ne- 
ceility  of  defending  themfelves :  he  appealed  to  his 
own  innocence,  as  the  beft  juftiftcation ;  and  pro- 
fefled  his  reliance  on  a  jull  and  fuperintending 
Providence,  the  avenger  of  crimes,  and  the  fhield 
.r.-.'-of  thofe  who  are  oppreffed.  In  conclufion,  he  de- 
clared his  determination  to  perifli  with  arms  in  his 
hands  ;  and  to  oppofe  to  his  laft  breath,  the  unjuft 
enterprises  of  his  own  enemies,  and  of  the  crown 
and  kingdom  of  France  (21). 

Union  «c         Thefe  fpirited  and  generous  fentiments  were  fol- 
Montmo-    lowed  by  meafures  equally  decifive  and  eflicacious. 

renci,  with      ...  J.        .  n        r\  \ 

the  king  of  Although  the  oltenfible  preparations  and  menaces 
of  «  the  League,"  armed  with  the  fanclion  of  the 
royal  authority,  appeared  to  be  exclufivejy  and  fole-f 
ly  levelled  againft  the  profefibrs  of  herefy  ;  yet,  the 
duke  of  Montmorenci,  well  aware  that  his  own 
ruin  was  infeparabiy  connected  with  that  of  the 

(29)  DeThou,  vol.  Jx.  p.  380 — 315.    DavUa,  p  358 — 362. 
(ai)  DeThou,  vol. ix.  p.  316 — 328. 

king 
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king  of  Navarre,  did  not  hefitate  to  enter  into  the  c  H  A  K 
ftricteft  union  with  him  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 
for  their  mutual  prefervation.     Having   met   near     i5g5. 
Lavaur,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  they  fram- 
ed, and  rendered  public  a  declaration,  calculated  to 
undeceive  the  nation  on  the  motives  of  the  war, 
ready  to  be  commenced.     They  charged  the  family  icthAug. 
of  Guife,  with  having  been  the  authors  of  all  the™^0.1^ 
misfortunes,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
Second,  to  the 'preterit  time,  had  defolated  and  de- 
populated the  fined  country  in  Europe:  that,  after  Tenor  of  ;t. 
calumniating  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  endea- 
vouring to  render  them  odious  to  the  people,  they 
had  not  fcrupled  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  king 
himfelf,  and  by  the  irnpremons  of  terror,  to  compel 
an  equitable  monarch,  to  wage  war  with  his  fubjeds. 
They  protefted,  in  their  private  and  public  capaci- 
ties, againft  fuch  acts  of  violence  and  treafon  ;  de- 
clared their  readinefs  to  take  under  their  fafeguard 
all  Catholics  who  had  not  figned  "  the  League  ;" 
and  rimmed,  by  repeating  their  determination,  with 
the  means  which  God  and  Nature  had  put  into  their 
hands,  to  oppofe  fuch  unprovoked,  and  unjuftifiable 
violence  (22). 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  interefling  events,  ConJuft, 
Henry,  irrefolute,  unable  to  recede,  and   irritated and  dlffcT" 

tent  oi  the 

againft  the  faction  which  was  about  to  render  him  the  king. 
reluctant  inftrument  of  their  ambitious  views,  beheld 
before  him  the  immediate  profpect  of  a  civil  war. 
His  difcontent  manifested  itfelf,  notwithftanding  the 
prefence  of  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  ^n  the  language 
and  indirect  reproaches,  with  which  he  loaded  the 
Parifians ;  who,  after  engaging  him  in  a  rupture 
with  the  Proteftants,  from  their  antipathy  to  herefy, 
exprefled  no  inclination  to  fubmit  to  the  pecuniary 
burthens,  n'cceflary  for  carrying  on  hoftilities.  De- 

(»»)  DC  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  332 — 334. 
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c  H  A  P.  firous  to  try  all  expedients,  in  order  to  avert  fo  great 

^  a  calamity,  of  which  he  was  the  involuntary  caufe, 

ijgj.     and  of  which  he  forefaw  that  he  muft  ultimately 

become  the  victim ;  he  refolved  to  attempt  anew, 

ajth  Aug.  to  make  the  conftancy  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 

fh^ki^of  w*1^  t^iat  n°Pe»  ^e  agam  difpatched  an   embaffy  to 
Navarrl     the   court  of  Nerac.     Every  offer   was    held   out, 
which  could  prevail  upon  him,  if  not  to  renounce 
his  religion,  and  embrace  the  Catholic  faith ;  yer, 
to  fufpend,  for  a  limited  time,  the  exercife  of  the 
Hugonot  worfhip  in  Beam  ;  and  to  furrender  the 
places  of  fecurity,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
Jltropofi-      teftants,  at  the  laft  treaty  of  peace.     In  cafe  of  the 
>acYe"     'refufal  °f  tne  king  °f  Navarre  to  confent  to  fo  great 
conceflions,  the  embafladors  were  ordered  to  infift, 
that  he  mould  iflfue  directions  to  ftop  the  march  of 
the  German  auxiliaries,  who  were  ready  to  enter 
the  kingdom.     But,  that  prince  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  comply  with  any  of  the  requisitions  j  and  he 
befought  the  king  not  to  expert,  that  whatever  de- 
fire  he  might  have  to  evince  his  allegiance,  he  could 
carry  his  obedience  fo  far,  as  tamely  to  prefent  his 
neck  to  his  implacable  enemies.     He  adjured  his 
majefty,  not  to  abandon  his  own  honor,  by  uniting 
with  traitors  ;  and  he  expreffed  his  readinefs  to  meet 
the  queen-mother,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjufting  the 
terms   of   a   final   accommodation,    provided    that 
Henry  would  previoufly  withdraw  his  forces  from 
all  the  provinces  fouth  of  the  Loire  (23). 
Death  of         No  alternative  except  war  remained  ;  and  "  the 
Gregory     League,"  already  poflefied  of  all  the  authority  of 

the  Thir-  c       ,  rr  c 

wenth.  the  crown,  had  received  a  rurtner  acceilion  or 
flrength,  by  the  demife  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth, 
That  aged  pontiff,  who  could  never  be  induced  to 
giVe  his  unqualified  approbation  to  their  fchemes, 

(43)  Davila,  p.  573  and  574.     De  Thou,  vol.  ix,  p.  337—340.     Me- 
zerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  293. 
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expired  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years ;  and  was  CHAP. 
1  fucceeded  by  Felix  Perretti,  better  known  in  hidory 
under  the  title  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth.     He  commenc-     ,585> 
ed   his  fhort,  but    memorable  pontificate,  by    the Ioth  April. 
fevered   punifhment   of  the   outrages   and   crimes,  sixtus°thef 
common   in   every   part   of  the   territories  of  theF»fth. 
church ;  and  from  which  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf 
was  not  fecure,  or  exempt.     The  timid  and  mode- 
rate character   of  his   predeceflbr  had  encouraged 
them,  by  the  impunity  with  which  they  were  at- 
tended ;    but^    the   inexorable   feverity   of  Sixtus, 
fpeedily  reftored  order  and  fubmiflion  to  the  laws. 
The  arrogance  and  violence  of  his  difpofition,  led 
him  eafily  to  comply  with  the  entreaties,  made  to 
him  by  the  emiflaries  of  the  houfe  of  Guife ;  and 
at  their  indication,  he  foon  after  his  acceflion  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  ifiued  a  bull,  by  which  he  ant  Sept. 
declared  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the    prince 
Conde  excommunicated,  and  incapable  of  fucce 
ing  to  the  crown  of  France.     This  political  male-theking°f 
diclion  was  accompanied  with  epithets  the  mod  op- 
probrious, applied  to  the   two  princes  themfelves, 
who   were   ftigmatized  as   apoftates,  heretics,  and 
enemies  of  God  and  man.     Their  vaflals,  or  fub- 
jefls,  were  releafed  from  all  obedience  j  and  Henry 
was  exhorted,  in  his  capacity  of  the  mod  Chridian 
king,   to  extirpate   the   race   of  Bourbon,  and  to 
carry   the  Papal  fentence   into   immediate   execu- 
tion (24  ). 

So  indecent  and  infulting  a  difplay  of  the  pleni-  Efftfls  pr«- 
tude  of  the  apodolic   power,  excited  various  and duced  b7  tt* 
opposite  emotions,  on  its  promulgation  in  France. 
The  partizans  of  "  the  League,"  elated  at  the  fa- 
vorable interference  of  the   fovereign  pontiff,  ex- 
prefied  their  fatisfadion  and  triumph,  by  every  pof- 
fible  means.     Paris  was  inflamed,  and  the  patlions 

(24)  Be  Thou,  vol.  ix,  p,  368 — 371, 

Of 
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c  H  A  P.  of  the  populace  were  irritated  by  feditious  preachers ; 
V-  who,  afcending  the  pulpits,  harangued  the  multi- 
tude,  and  pointed  their  deteftation  not  only  againfl 
the  Proteftants,  but,  againft  Epernon,  and  other 
peribns  fufpected  of  attachment  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry,  however 
Henry.  fervile  and  tame  in  his  acquiescence  with  the  requi- 
fitions  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  could  not  avoid  feel- 
ing  and  refenting  an  outrage,  which,  though  appa- 
rently pointed  againfl:  htrefy,  did  not  lefs  attack 
the  majefty  of  the  throne,  and  the  independance 
of  his  crown.  He  well  knew,  that,  under  the  mi- 
nority of  Charles  the  Ninth,  twenty-three  years 
v  preceding,  when  Pius  the  Fourth,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  Papal  chair,  had  ventured  to  excommuni- 
cate Jane  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre ;  the  mini- 
fters  of  his  brother  had  not  fubmitted  in  filence  to 
the  indignity.  The  conftable  Montmorenci,  and 
the  chancellor  1'Hofpital,  who  then  prefided  in  the 
cabinet  of  France,  had  compelled  the  fee  of  Rome 
to  revoke,  and  even  to  fupprefs  the  bull,  as  inju- 
rious to  a  princefs  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  blood. 
Heindi-  But,  Henry,  already  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  pur- 
P°k  °f  exterminating  the  Hugonots,  and  apprehen- 
five  of  giving  any  caufe  of  offence  to  the  adherents 
of  "  the  League,"  contented  himfelf  with  a  more 
indirect  mode  of  difapprobation,  by  only  prohibit- 
ing its  publication  (25). 

Generous  'f^e  king  of  Navarre,  retrained  by  no  confi- 
anfwerof  derations  of  that  nature,  and  following  only  the 
Navarre  to  inlpuMe  of  his  indignation,  took  more  efficacious 
the  bull,  mealures  for  refeniing  the  infult.  Unawed  by  any 
terror  of  the  pontifical  power,  he  caufed  a  reply  to 
to  the  bull  of  excommunication  to  be  published, 
and  affixed  in  the  mod  public  places  of.  Rome 
itielf.  Neither  the  perfon,  nor  the  dignity  of  Six- 

(15)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  374—376. 
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tus,  were  refpected  in  the  compofition.  With  the  c  H  A  P. 
generous  warmth  of  a  vhigh-fpirited  and  injured  v- 
prince,  he  gave  to  the  fucceflor  of  St.  Peter  the 
epithets  of  a  calumniator,  and  a  lyar ;  appealed 
from  his  fentence  to 'that  of  a  general  council; 
and  declared  mortal  and  irreconcilable  war  againft 
him,  as  the  enemy  of  God,  and  as  Antichrift.  He 
reminded  Sixtus,  that  his  own  anceftors  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Bourbon,  had  formerly  reprefied  the  ar- 
rogance and  audacity  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome ; 
and  added,  that,  as  he  was  no  way  inferior  to  his 
mod  illuftrious  predeceflbrs,  he  trufted,  by  the 
divine  aid,  to  exact  a  fignal  and  exemplary  ven- 
geance for  the  late  outrage.  He  concluded  by  ap- 
pealing to  all  the  allies  of  France,  and  to  all  the 
crowned  heads  or  princes  of  Europe,  againft  the 
tyranny  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  againft  the  en- 
terprizes  of  "  the  League,"  as  the  common  foes 
of  God,  the  king,  and  the  ftate  (26). 

An  anfwer  fo  magnanimous,  made  by  a  prince  Approba- 
under  circumftances  the  mod  adverfe,  excited  uni-  <ion>  whkh 
verfal  admiration.  All  the  moderate  and  difpaf-1 
fionate  part  of  the  nation,  refpected  the  courage 
and  elevation  of  mind  which  could  dictate  it;  and 
the  Catholics  themfelves,  far  from  approving  the 
excommunication,  faw  with  regret  and  concern, 
that  its  effects  would  be  more  beneficial,  than  inju- 
rious, to  the  party  againft  whom  it  was  directed. 
Even  Sixtus  himfelf,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
the  great  qualities  of  an  enemy,  conceived  from 
this  fpecimen,  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  king  of 
Navarre.  He  did  not  conceal  his  fentiments  ;  ex- 
prefled  his  efteem  for  a  constancy  and  firmnefs, 
which  no  external  accidents  could  deprefs;  and 
uniformly  refufed  to  open  the  treafury  of  the 
church,  or  to  contribute,  in  any  manner,  towards 
the  war  declared  againft  the  Hugonots. 

(26)  DC  Thou,  vol.  is.  p.  376 — 378.    Davife.  p.  574 — 576. 
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CHAP.      The  hoftilities,  which  "  the  League,"  under  the 
v-       name  and  fhelter  of  the  crown,  had  been  fo  long 
preparing,  at  length  commenced.     They  were  pre- 


ceded  by  a  new  edict  on  the  part  of  the  paffive  and 
re^uc^ant  king,  whom  the  Guifes  had  compelled, 
againft  his  inclination,  to  attack  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. It  reduced  to  the  term  of  fifteen  days,  the 
remainder  of  the  fix  months  allowed  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  reformed  religion,  for  quitting  the 
kingdom  ;  and  enjoined  the  connTcation  and  public 
fale  of  all  their  effects,  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
The  duke  of  Guife  having  fignified  to  Henry  his 
defire  of  commanding  the  forces,  which  were  to  be 
flattened  on  the  eaftern  frontier,  in  order  to  oppofe 
the  entrance  of  the  Germans  into  the  kingdom  ; 
of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  was  appointed 
that  mo-  to  conduct  the  army,  deftined  to  march  againft  the 
king  of  Navarre,  in  Guienne.  But,  Henry,  though 
he  did  not  venture  by  open  force  to  reprefs  the  en- 
terprizes  of  that  powerful  family,  took  effectual 
precautions  to  impede  their  military  operations. 
Matignon,  a  man  devoted  to  the  crown,  was  order- 
ed  to  co-operate  with  Mayenne  ;  but,  in  reality,  his 
inftructions  were  of  an  oppofite  nature;  and  the 
delays  or  obstacles  which  he  continually  framed, 
added  to  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  prevent- 
ed any  enterprize  of  moment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  (27). 

Prepara-         Meanwhile,  the  Hugonots,  neither  deprefled  by 
tionsof  the  t|je  jate  ecjift    nor  difmayed  by  the  vaft  difparity  of 

Hugonots,  7  •  i        •  r         i     •       i    r  rr-i 

for  their     force,  prepared  with  vigor  ror  their  defence.      I  he 


Of  Navarre,  after  publishing  a  counter  edict, 
joth  NOV.  juftifying  his  refinance  on  the  principle  of  necefiity, 
and  commanding  the  feizure  of  the  effects  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  all  the  cities  which  had  enforced  the 
royal  orders  ;  affembled  his  troops,  on  the  banks  of 

(^7)  Davila,  p.  574  and  573.    DC  Thou,  vol.  a,  p.  379. 
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the  Garonne.     In  Dauphine,  Lefdiguieres  obtained  CHAP. 
many  advantages  over  the  Catholics,  and  reduced       _  "^ 
to  his  obedience  the  greater  part  of  the  province.      i5g5. 
Another  of  their  chiefs,  the  vifcoimt  of  f  urenne,  °Pe"»°ns 
penetrated  into  the  Ltmoufm ;  while  the  prince  of 
Conde  drove  the  duke  of  Mercceur  out  of  Poitou, 
with  confiderable  lofs.     Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs, 
the   prince,  pufhing    his    advantages,  laid   fiege   to 
Brouage ;  and  he  v,  as  on  the  point  of  compelling 
the  garrifon  to  capitulate,  when  he  received  the  in- 
telligence, that  the  caftle  of  Angers  had  been  fur- 
prized  by  a  fmall  number  of  his  adherents.     Elated  Enterpme 
at  fo  unexpected   and  prosperous  an  event,  which  of  Anger»- 
opened  a  profpeft  of  transferring  the  theatre  of  war 
from  Poitou,  to  the  rich  provinces  beyond  the  Loire, 
and  even  of  approaching  Paris ;  he  inftantly  deter- 
mined to  quii  the  proiecution  of  his  prefent  enter- 
prize,  and  to  advance,  without  delay,   to  the  aflift- 
ance  of  his  friends.     Many  of  his  officers  remon-   0 ,  -.  „. 

.  ,    ,  .  .  ' . .,  .8th  Oct. 

itrated  with  him  on  the  danger,  IT  not  the  temerity, 
of  fuch   an   attempt :  they   reprefented   the  feafon, 
already  far  advanced  ,  the  difficulty    of  paffing   fo 
broad  a  river   as   the  Loire,  fwelled   by  autumnal 
rains  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  cattle  holding  out 
till  his  arrival.     But,   the  prince,  whofe  intrepidity 
qualified   him  for   the  mofi:   arduous   exploits,  and 
whom  obftacles  only  irritated,  remained  firm  to  his 
purpofe.     He  immediately  began  his  march,  at  the  The  prince 
head  of  a  chofen  body  of  his  friends  and  foldiers ;  of  "pcr.de 
effected    his    paffage    acrofs   the    Loire;    and    after  Loire.'  ' 
furmounting    ma>riy   impediments,  appeared    before 
Angers. 

By  a  furprizing,  and  almoft  unparalleled  feries  of  aiftoa, . 
accidents,  in% which  fortune  had  a  greater  fhare  than 
wifdom,  or  courage  ;  the  three  officers  who  gained 
poffdTion  of  the  caftle,  had  already  perifhed.  The 
foldiers,  only  fixteen  in  number,  who  remained ; 
destitute  of -any  chief,  and  of  oppofite  religious  per- 

VOL,  II.  L  fuafions, 
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c  H  A  p.fuafions,  agreed  to  furrender ;  and  on  the  day  pre- 
,•  ceding  the  arrival  of  Conde,  they  had  put  the  caftle 
into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Joyeufe.     Notwith- 
Heattacki  (landing   fo    fevere    a   difappointment,    which    the 
Angcrs'      prince  did  not  receive,  till  he  was  in  fight  of  An- 
gers,   he   perfifled   to   attack   the   city.     But,   his 
troops,  difcouraged,  and  oppofed  by  fuperior  num- 
bers, gave  way ;    and  it  became  expedient  to  re- 
His  retreat  treat.     The  attempt  was  arduous,  and  almoft  im- 
and  flight,  practicable ;  as  the  Catholics,  apprized  of  the  ex- 
pedition, had  aflembled  to  intercept  his  flight,  or 
Jiis  paffage  over  the  Loire.     Befet  by  enemies,  he 
reluctantly  confented  to  adopt  the  only  means  of 
extrication  left ;  that  of  dividing  his   troops   into 
frnall   parties,    who   might   evade  the  vigilance  of 
their   numerous   opponents.      The   expedient   was 
embraced,  and  attended  with  uncommon  fuccefs ; 
almoft  all  the  foldiers  having  rejoined  their  ftand- 
ards,  without  lofs.     The  prince  of  Conde  himfelf, 
\vhofe  capture  was  regarded  as  fo  certain,  that  the 
Parifians    already    anticipated    the    fpeclacle    of   a 
prince  of  the  blood  brought  prifoner  to  the  capital ; 
He  ef,apes  followed  only  by  a  few  friends,  took  the  route  of 
to  EnghnJ.  Normandy ;   and    pafiing   over   into   the   ifland  of 
Guernfey,  purfued  his  voyage  from  thence  to  the 
court  of  England  (28). 

Redudion       While  France  was  thus  involved  in  all  the  cala- 

of  F^nders  mities   infeparable   from   civil    war,  the  prince   of 

bam.         Parma  had  nearly  atchieved  the  total  reduction   of 

Flanders   and  Brabant  to   the  obedience  of  Spain. 

That  great  commander,  profiting  of  the  diffentions 

of  the  Flemings,  and  of  the  death  of  the  prince  of 

Orange,  puPned  his  operations  with  augmented  vigor. 

fJrrend^rs,  Bruflfcls,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities  of  famine, 

March  13.  capitulated,    and    obtained    honorable    conditions. 

(28)  D'AubJjr.  115ft.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p    440 — 452:      De  Thou,  vol.  ix. 
P-  3^j — 398.     Duvila,  p.  582 — 5X7.     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p,  494 — 196. 
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The  Catholics,  who  formed  the  moft  numerous  partc  HAP. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nimeguen,  having  expelled       v' 
or  overpowered  the  Proteftants,  opened  their  gates 
to  the  Spaniards.     By  this  important  acquifition, 
Guelderland,  and  even   the   provinces  of  Holland 
and  Utrecht,  were,  in  fome  degree,  laid  open  to 
the  incuYfions  or  the  enemy.     Mechlin,  invdted  on  and  M«h- 
all  fides,  and  hopelefs  of  relief,  furrendered  at  dif-  hnx  T 

.  ,        r  aiftjune. 

cretion.      Antwerp   alone  continued,  after  near  a 
year,  to  refift  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  befiegers. 
Aflifted  by  engineers  of  the  moft  confummate  fkill, 
and  fuftained  by  their  deteflation  of  the  tyranny  of 
Philip;  they  not  only  rejected  every  offer  of  ac- 
commodation ;  but,  repeatedly  attacked  the  works, 
by  which  the  prince  of  Parma  had  intercepted  the 
fupplies   of  provifions.      Exhaufted   at   length   by 
fruitlefs  endeavours  to  deftroy  the  bridge  conftruct- 
ed  acrofs  the  Scheldt  :  repulfed  in  their  fallies  ;  and 
beginning   to   experience   the  preffure  of  famine; 
they  opened  a  negociation  with  the  Spanim  gene- 
ral.    It  was  foon  terminated  ;  and  that  celebrated 
city,  which  had   long  been  the  emporium  of  the 
north  ;  but,  which  had  experienced,  during  the  laft 
twenty  years,  every  variety  of  defolation,  pillage, 
and  misfortune,  fubmitted  reluctantly  to  its  former 
matter.      Philip,  whofe   bigotry    and   violence  had  Surrender 
hanifhed  order,  tranquillity,   and   commerce  from^ei^nt" 
the  Netherlands  ;   after  exhaufling  the  immenfe  re-  i?th  Aug, 
fources  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  in  the  attempt 
to  reduce   the   Flemings,  beheld  himfelf  again  ia 
pofleffion  of  the  ten  fouthern  provinces.     But,  the 
trade  of  Antwerp  had  fled  with  its  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  ;  while  Amfterdani,  hitherto  conceal- 
ed by  its  own  obfcurity,  began  to  emerge  ;  and  all 
the  fources  of  wealth  were  irrecoverably  transferred 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Texel  (29). 


(29)  Stwla,  vol.  iv.  p.  1—149.      ^e  Tieu^  ypl.  ix.  p.  4*7-—  443, 
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CHAP.  In  this  extremity,  the  Dutch,  already  united  by 
v>  the  clofeft  political  tyes,  and  matters  of  the  feven 
*~^%^ northern  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries;  far  from 
Dutch  im-  yielding  to  defpair,  evinced  an  unfhaken  fortitude, 
aln^the  Deprived  of  the  afliftance  and  co-operation  of  the 
queen  of  Flemings  ;  rejected  in  their  application  to  the  king 
England.  Q£  prance  .  ancj  on  tne  pOint  of  being  attacked  by 

the   victorious   troops  of  Spain,  conducted  by  the 
greateft  general  of  the  age ;   they  determined  to  im- 
plore  the  aid   of    Elizabeth,    queen   of  England. 
While  Antwerp,  reduced  to  extremity,  though  not 
6th  July,    furrendered,  continued  to  refift  an  embafiy,  com- 
pofed  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  from  all   the 
provinces  yet  unfubdued,  arrived  in  London,  and 
offered  the  fovereignty  to  her,  on  terms  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  had  been  propofed  to  Henry  the  Third. 
Following  the  dictates  of  the  cautious  and  fagacious 
policy,  which,  during  her  long  reign,  had  always 
tempered  and   restrained  the   natural  magnanimity 
of  her  'character ;  me  declined   the  propofition  in 
its  full  extent ;  but,  aflured  the  States  of  her  im- 
ioth  Aug.  mediate  and  efficacious  protection.      By   a   treaty 
Treaty  be-  concluded  with  them,  (he  ftipulated  to   fend  over 
Seth  and  five  thoufand  infantry,  and  one  thoufand  cavalry  in- 
the  Dutch,  to  Holland,  under  an  experienced  commander,   to 
whom  extenfive  civil  and  military  authority  mould 
be   confided.     Thefe  troops,   which   the  queen  en- 
gaged to  maintain  at  her  own  expence  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  were  to  be  defrayed,  after 
its  conclufion,  by  the  Dutch ;  and  as  pledges  for 
their  repayment  of  the  money  neceflary   to  be  dif- 
burfed,  'the  towns  of  the  Brille,   and  Flufhing,  to- 
gether with   the  caflle  of  Rammekins,   were   con- 
figned  to  Elizabeth.     Unterrified  by  the  menaces 
and  alarming   preparations  of  Philip  to  invade  her 
December.  jn  ner  own   dominions,,  (lie  fpeedily   accomplifhed 
tSpsfcnt   the'  conditions.      The  Englim  fuceours  landed  in 
to  Zealand,  Zealand  ;  and  though  her  partiality  for  an  unworthy 

/  favorite, 
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favorite,  induced  her  to  commit  fo  important  an  C  H  A  p. 
expedition,  and  fo  vaft  a  charge,  to  the   earl   of      v' 
Leicefter,  who  abufed  his  power,  and  tarnifhed  the     1585. 
luftre  of  his  fovereign's  arms ;   yet   the  timely  af- 
fiftance  extended  to  the   Dutch,  rendered  ineffec- 
tual ail  the  exertions   of  Spain,  and  finally   efta- 
blifhed  the  exiftence  and  independance  of  the  feven 
united  provinces  (30). 

(30)  Hume,  Hift.  of  Eng.  vol.  v.  p.  269—273.    Strada,  vol.  iv.  p.  176 
— 185.    De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  447 — 452. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Letters  addreffed  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  kingdom. — Campaign  in  G?«- 
erwe,  and  Poitou. — Condufi  of  Henry. — His  jour- 
ney to  Lyons. — -Audience,  and  anfwer,  given  by  him, 
to  the  German  embajjy. —  Operations  of  the  duke  of 
Guife. — -Conference  of  St.  Brix. — State  of  Paris. 
— Machinations  of  "  the  League.3'— -Henry  difcon- 
certs  them.- — Succefs  of  Joyeufe. — Entrance  of  the 
Germans  and  Sivitzers  into  Lorrain. — Inadivity  of 
the  king. — Duke  of  Guife  defends  France — Battle 
of  Coutras. — Progrefs  of  the  foreign  army. — Defeat 
of  Vimory.- — Second  defeat,  at  Auneau. — Flight  of 
the  Germans  and  Switzers.- — Treaty  concluded  with 
them,  by  Henry. — Exploits  and  perfonal  glory  of  the 
duke  of  Guife. — Return  of  the  king  to  Paris. — Fo- 
reign affairs. 


D 


CURING  thefe  important   tranfa&ions  in  the 
_  Netherlands,  where  the  interpofition  of  Eli- 

1586.     zabeth  rendered  new  efforts,  on  the  part  of  Philip 
King  of      the  Second,  indifpenfable :  the  king- of  Navarre,  ap- 

Navarrcad-  '  .r  P  r 

dreffesiet-  prehenfive  or  being  cruihed  by  the  confederacy  or 
?ffere°  *"  l^e  crown  w^^  tne  ^orces  of  "  the  League,"  pre- 
orders,       pared  to  iiiftain  fo  fevere  a  (hock.     Previous  to  the 
lftJanuarr; commencement  of  any  military  operations,  he  again 
addreffed  letters  from  Montauban,  in  Languedoc,  to 
the  different  orders  of  the  kingdom.     In  that  to  the 
clergy,  he   reprobated  the  ambition  of  the  Guifes, 
who,  under  the  veil  of  religion,  had  not  fcrupled 
to  involve  France  in  civil  war  ;  had  compelled  the 
king  to  violate  his  own  treaties  with  the  Hugonots  ; 
and  had   facrificed  all  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  fee 
of  Rome.     His  addrefs  to  the  nobility,  by  the  af- 
fectionate 
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fe&ionate  and  endearing  manner,  in  which  he  im-  CHAP. 
plored  their  exertions    to  avert  the  calamities  in 
pending  over  their  country  ;  and  by  the  reluctance 
which  he  exprefled  to  fhed   the   blood  of  a  clafs  of 
fubjects,  fele&ed  for  the  ornament  and  defence  of 
the  throne;  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impref- 
Jion.     In  his  letter   to  the  third  eftate,  he  pointed 
out  and  lamented  the  heavy   burthens  about  to  be 
impofed  on  them,  to  gratify  the  malevolence  and  in- 
jufiice  of  a  powerful  faction,  who   had  made  their 
fovereign  the  indrument  of  their  own  vengeance ; 
and  who  profecuted  their  private  animofuies,  in  the 
name,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  nation.     To  the 
city  of  Paris,  he   recalled    the  recollection  of  their  a.nd  tothe 
antient  loyalty  and  adherence  to  their  kings  :  he  gave  p1^.0 
the  jufl  eulogiums  to  the  reludance  which  they  had 
manifefted,  to  contribute   towards  the   fupport   of 
hoftilities  fo  unprovoked  ;  and  he  profeflfed  his  rea- 
dinefs  to  fubmit  all  his  opinions  to  the  arbitration  of 
a  council,  functioned  and  confirmed  by  the  ftates 
general  (i). 

Confcious,  while  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  na- Military 
don,  that  neither  eloquence  nor  arguments  would.meafurc3 
decide  the  conteft ;  he,  at  the  fame  time,  had  re-  by' thinking 
courfe  to  arms.     Too  feeble  in  pecuniary  refources,  'of  Navarre. 
in  numbers,  and  in  all  the  requisites  for  a  campaign, 
to  venture  to    meet   his  opponent  in  the  field  ;  he 
embraced   a  fyftem   highly  favourable  to  the   pro- 
traction of  the  war.     Having  garrifoned  his  caflles, 
fituated  along  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  and  the 
Garonne,  which  formed  a  barrier  difficult  to  force; 
he  himfelf,  accompanied  only  by  a  chofen  body  of 
cavalry,  and  unencumbered  either  with  baggage  or 
artillery,  appeared  wherever  his    prefcnce    was  ne- 
ceflary.     The  celerity  and  uncertainty  of  his  move- 
ments :  the  perfect  knowledge  which  he  poflefled  of 

( i)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  567— j 71.     ChronoJ.  Novenn.  voL  i.  p.  21— 

the 
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c  H  A  P. the  country;  and   the  decifion  of  his  natural  cha- 
L^L<  rafter,  prompt  to  conceive,  or  to  baffle  all  the  ex- 
ij86.     ertions   of  the  enemy  to  force  him  to  an  action: 
Thefe    qualities  .were  contraftecj   with  the  habitual 
caution  and  flownefs  which  diftinguifhed  the  duke 
of  Mayenne,  in  every   operation.       That   general 
laboured  under  numerous,  and  almofl  infurmount- 
impedi-      able  impediments*     His  army,  dettitute  of  artillery, 
merits  to     was  diftrefled  by  the  want  of  pay,  and  checked  by 
grfff of" the  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.     Matignon,   jealous 
royal  army.  of  his  interference  in  a  province,  of  which  he  him- 
felf  was  governor  ;  and  fecretly  prompted  by  the 
iking  to  profecute  the  war  with  languor;  interpofed 
perpetual    obftacles    and    delays.       After    wafting 
nearly  three  moruhs  before  they  entered  Guienne, 
during  which  time  the  troops  were  confiderably  di- 
rriinimed.  by   diftempers,    an   open    mifmtelligence 
broke  x>ut  between  the  commanders.     When  their 
operations  at  length  commenced,  they  were  limited 
,  to  the  fiege  and  capture  of  fame  unimportant  towns  ; 
and  Mayenne,  irritated  with  the  difficulties  oppofed 
to  his  progrefs,  only  waited  for  the  conclufion  of 
the  campaign,  to  demand  his  difmiflion  from  fo  in- 
glorious and  unprofitable  a  fervice  (2). 
Feeble  ope-      jn  every  part  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge,  where  the 
principal  ftrength  of  the  Hugonofs  was  concentered, 
the  exertions  "were  equally  feeble  and  indecifive.  The 
prince  of  Conde,   returning  from  England,    where 
Elizabeth  had  fupplied  him  with  money,   and  given 
him  a  fquadron  for  his  efcort ;  repaired  his  late  dif- 
after  before  Angers,   by  redoubled  vigilance  and  ac- 
jvjty      Formed  for  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  the 
field,  his  heart  had,  notwithstanding,  been  fenlible 
to  the  attractions  of  Catherine  Charlotte  de  la  Tre- 
i6thMarch.  niouille  ;  and  motives  of  policy  combining  with  his 

(a)  Davila,  p.  .sSp. — 591.  'De  Thou,  vpl.  ix.  p.  560 — 566,   and  578 
«— j8a,  and  .586 — ^cji.     D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  24 — 32. 

inclinations^ 
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inclinations,  he  foon  after  efpoufed  her,  at  the  city  CHAP, 
of  Taillebourg.     She  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,      VI- 
fprung  from  an  illuftrious  family,  and  fitter  to  the 
duke  de  la  Tremouille,  who,  having  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  brought  a  vaft  acceflion  of  force 
to  his   new  ally.      Notwithftanding   thefe  cfrcum- 
itances,  which  feemed  to  promife  fo  much  felicity, 
no  nuptials  were  ever  more  inaufpicious,  nor  termi- 
nated by  a  more  tragical  cataflrophe.     Biron,  mean- 
while,  at  the  head   of  a  considerable  body  of  fol- 
diers,  approached  Rochelle,   and  laid  fiege  to  Ma- 
rans,  a  town  in  its  vicinity  :  but,  hoftilities  in  that 
quarter  were  fiiortly  afterwards  fufpended  by  an  ar- 
miftice,  agreed  on  between  him  and  the  king  of  Na-  Augu  " 
varre.     It  was   defigned  to  facilitate  a  conference, 
which  Catherine  of  Medicis,  at  Henry's  entreaty, 
undertook  to  manage,  with  the  view  of  concluding 
a  final  accommodation.     Alarmed  at  the  firft  intelli- 
gence of  fuch  a  defign,  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  was 
ftationed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  in  order  to  pppofe  the 
entrance  of  the  Germans  ;  began  to  remonftrate,  in  pppofition 
terms  approaching  to  menace.    His  efforts  to  prevent  "f*e 
a  treaty,  which,  he  forefaw,  muft  be  fatal  to  all  his  Guife,  to  a 
ambitious  projects,  were  powerfully  fupported  by  thePacification- 
Papal  nuntio  ;    and   the  difcontent  of  the  Parifians, 
which  already  threatened  an  infurreclion  in  the  ca- 
pital, rendered  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  a 
meafure  no  lefs  unpopular,-  than  dangerous  (3). 

Amidft  fo  many  calamities,  by  which  France  was 
defolated  ;  and  with  the  profpeft  of  ftill  greater  evils  of 
before  him,  Henry  preferved  all  the  indolence  and 
fupinenefs  of  his  charafter.     Concealed  in  the  re- 
cedes of  the  Louvre^  and  befieged  by  rapacious  mi- 

($)  De  Thou,  vol.  Jr.  p.  573 — 577,  and  583—586.  Daviia,  p.  591— • 
;594>  and  p.  600.  D'Aub.voL  iii.  p.  19 — 22.  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  300 — 
304. 
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CHAP,  nions  ;  he  emerged  at  intervals  from  his  repofe,  only 
to  render  himfelf  fupremely  odious,  or  contemptible. 
His  recreations  were  as  deftitute  of  dignity,  as  they 
were  proofs  of  an  enervated  and  effeminate  difpo- 
fition.  He  was  not  afhamed  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  view  of  his  people,  furrounded  with  dogs,  mon- 
keys, and  perroquets,  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom 
groaned  under  accumulated,  and  almoft  infupport- 
a°le  misfortunes.  The  expences  incurred  for  ob- 
fi<»n,and  .  jedls  fo  worthlefs  and  puerile,  exceeded  belief,  and 
oppreffions.  augmentej  tne  public  indignation.  It  exhaufted  the 
treafury,  to  fupport  them,  and  to  maintain  the  ar- 
mies acting  againft  the  Hugonots,  notwithstanding 
the  contributions  levied  from  the  clergy,  and  the 
alienation  of  a  conliderable  portion  of  the  royal 
domain.  In  this  embarraiTment,  feventeen  new 
edicts,  impofmg  taxes,  were  fent  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  by  the  royal  order.  But,  the  members, 
with  a  generous  fpirit  of  refentmenr  at  the  abufe  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  refufed  to  regifter  im- 
i6thjnne.  pofitions  fo  oppreffive.  Henry  was  neceffitated  to 
appear  in  perfon,  in  order  to  furmount  their  oppo- 
fition;  and  his  prefence  was  productive  of  fubmif- 
fion.  The  murmurs,  excited  by  fuch  arbitrary  and 
injudicious  meafures,  were  not  lefs  univerfal ;  and 
experience  evinced  to  him,  how  dangerous  it  is, 
to  exhauft  the  patience  and  loyalty  of  a  great 
people. 

Monadic         Faffing  rapidly  from  the  extreme  of  luxury  and 
arndfupcr-   jjiffipation,  to  the  renunciations  of  a  fevere  and  mo- 

ftjtlOUS  n  •         I  •  r  I  1    •  •!_•!• 

pradkesof  naltic  tire ;  the  king,  not  content  with  mingling  in 
the  king,  proceffions,  and  undertaking  pilgrimages  to  various 
altars  or  fhrines,  renowned  for  their  fanftity  ;  aban- 
doned frequently  all  the  duties  and  functions  annexed 
to  his  high  flation,  in  order  to  immure  himfelf  with 
Hieronimites,  or  Feuillans.  Thefe  orders  of  Monks, 
introduced  by  himfelf,  and  the  former  of  which  he 
had  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Spain,  were  placed 
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in  the  wood  of  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  in  the  im-  CHAP. 
mediate  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  cells  were  con-  VL 
ftruded  for  their  accommodation  ;  or  in  the  fuburbs, 
clofe  to  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries. 
After  paiTmg  fome  days  in  the  fuppofed  exercife  of 
mortification  and  abltinence  among  them,  he  fud- 
denly  re-appeared,  in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  Flagellants.  He  even  carried 
his  devotion,  or  hypocrify,  to  fo  great  a  length,  as 
to  wear  about  his  waift,  a  hrge  chaplet,  the  grains 
of  which  \vere  cut  into  the  fhape  of  Ikulls.  Mixing  Hig 
a  capricious  tafte  for  the  elegant  arts,  with  the  prac- 
tices  of  fuperftition  ;  he  amufed  himfelf  with  col- 
le&ing,  at  whatever  price,  the  mod  coftly  paintings 
upon  vellum,  executed  by  the  greateit  artiils  of 
Italy;  and  with  thefe  he  ornamented  the  waiis  of  his 
chapels.  So  many  fymptoms  of  a  depiaved,  or 
alienated  understanding,  made  a  deep  impre{F.on  on 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  ;  who, 
inflamed  by  feditious  preachers,  and  no  longer  re- 
drained  by  any  refpecl  for  the  ptrfon,  or  cha- 
racter of  their  fovereign,  began  to  liften  to  the 
moft  daring  propofals  of  infurreclion,  and  re- 
bellion (4). 

The  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany  having  deter*  He  goes  to 
mined  to  fend  an  embaffy  to  Paris,  in  order  to  fup-  Lyons. 
plicate  the  king  to  terminate  the  war  commenced   23d  >iy, 
againft  the  Hugonots  ;  he  quitted  the  capital,  and 
repaired  to  Lyons.     Various  motives  induced  him  to 
undertake  a  journey  of  fuch  diftance,  at  fo  critical  a 
juncture.     By  delaying  to  give  audience  to  the  Ger- 
man embafladors,  he  hoped  to  retain  their  fovereigns 
in  uncertainty  as  to  his  intentions  refpefting  peace  ; 
and  he  naturally  concluded,  that  they  would  fufpend  Motives  for 
their  ultimate  relolution  of  fending  an  army  to  the 

(4)  L'Etoile,  p.  zo6.    Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  310  and  31$,    De  Thou,  vol. 
ix.  p.  594,  and  599. 
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P,  afliftance  of  the  Proteftants,  till  they  fhould  be  con- 
vinced  that  it  was  indifpenfable.  He  was  anxious  to 
know  the  refult  of  the  intended  conference  between 
his  mother  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  which  might 
entail  confequences  of  the  laft  importance  to  his  own 
repofe,  and  to  the  general  felicity  of  the  kingdom. 
An  inducement  more  powerful  than  any  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  ;  the  defire  to  fuperintend,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  motions  of  his  two  favorites,  Joyeufe  and 
Epernon  ;  impelled  him  to  fix  his  residence  at 
Lyons.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  acquifition'of  offices, 
eufe  and  dignities,  and  emoluments  of  every  kind,  the  ambi- 
pemon.  t[on  of  tnefe  minions  afpircd  to  the  feparate  com- 
mand of  two  armies  ;  and  the  facility  of  Henry, 
xvhich  equalled  his  profufion,  immediately  accorded 
their  requeft,  though  they  poffefled  fcarcely  any  other 
qualities  requifite  for  the  employment,  except  per- 
fonal  courage.  Their  views  were  likewife  widely 
Condu<a0f  different,  in  foliciting  the  charge.  Joyeufe,  who 
Joyeufe,  j^j  ^ffed  tne  genith  of  his  favor,  and  who  leaned 
towards  the  interefts  of  "  the  League  ;"  entering 
the  Gevaudan,  directed  all  the  force  of  his  exertions 
againft  the  Hugonots.  As  they  had  no  regular 
troops  to  oppofe  him,  he  penetrated  into  that  moun- 
tainous country,  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral 
towns,  and  exercifed  the  utmoft  violence  againft  the 
-  unfortunate  prifoners  who  fell  into  his  hands.  But, 
of  ]Tpernon>  whofe  influence  continually  augmented, 
and  exceeded  any  limits-;-  who  had  evinced  his  par- 
tiality to  the  interefts  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  and 
who  was  not  lefs  odious  to,  than  he,  in  turn,  de- 
tefted  the  Guiles  ;  was  animated  by  very  oppofite 
inclinations.  He  had  recently  received  from  the 
bounty  of  the  king,  his  mafter,  the  government  of 
Provence,  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry, 
count  of  Angouleme,  natural  fon  to  Henry  the 
Second.  Sa<?h  was,  however,  the  authority  acquir- 
ed by  the  partizans  of  the  duke  of  Guife  in  that 
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province,    that  it  was   doubtful  whether  the  new  CHAP. 
governor  could  eftablifh  his  power  among  a  people      VI- 
difaffected  to  his  perfon,  and  who  had  thrown  off  all  ^^Tg^" 
refpecl:  for  the  orders  of  the  crown.      The  entrance 
of  Epernon  was  not  a  little  facilitated  by  a  fignal 
victory  which  Lefdiguieres,  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,   obtained  over  the  troops  of  the  zealous 
Catholics,  conducted  by  the  baron  deVins,  a  fteady 
adherent  of  "  the  League."     Aided  by  fo  oppor- 
tune  an    event,    Epernon,    with   a   well-appointed 
army,  and  a  numerous  artillery,  found  little  refift- 
ance  ;  and  availing  himfelf  of  the   lafiitude,  or  in-  * 
feriority  of  the  two  parties,  he  furmounted  all  op- 
pofition  (5). 

Wearied  with  the  complaints  of  the  German  em-  Henry  re- 
baffadors,  who  having  arrived  at  Paris,  waited  with  turns  to 
impatience  for  the  king's  return,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  audience  ;  Henry  relu&antly  repaired  to  the  me- 
tropolis.    The  delegates,  addreiling  him  in  the  najnes 
of  the  three  Proteftant  electors,  of  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  Palatine,  as  well  as  of  many  in- 
ferior dates'  of  the  empire  ;  caufed  their  letters  to  be 
publickly  read.      Thoie  princes  reprefented,  with  a  I3th  O6t 
plain  and  hardy  franknels,  not  only  the  calamities  Remon- 
which    he    inflicted   upon    France,    by    perfecutino-  f!ra"(:esof 

,n  ,     ,  f"e  Germa;? 

his  fubjefts  ;  but,  the  diflionor  and  infamy  annexed  princes. 
to  an  unprovoked  violation  of  his  own  edicts  of  to- 
leration. In  the  names  of  their  refpective  fovereigns, 
they  befought  him  to  fufpend  the  further  progreis  of 
the  war  ;  and  they  offered  him  ail  the  fupport  which 
he  might  think  proper  to  demand,  or  accept,  if  he 
would  turn  -his  efforts  againifc  fuch  as  had  dared  to 
excite  commotions  in  his  dominions,  and  to  confpire 
againft  his  dignity  and  rcpofe.  .  Henry  was  much 
more  fenfible  to  the  feverity  of  the  former  part  of 


(5)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  j>.  304  and  305,  and  308  and  309.     De  Thou, 
is.  p.  599  —  6oj%  and  615  —  619.     Davila,  p.  6ca  —  604. 
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CHAP. the  remonftrance,    in   which   his  faith  and  honor 
VI-      were    attacked  ;    than    he    was    touched    by    the 
^""^g^"'  entreaties,     or     affected    by     the     offers     of     the 
Reply  of     German    princes.      In    his    reply,    he   adopted    a 
Henty'      tone,   not  only  of  refentment,    but,    of    indigna- 
tion ;     and    regardlefs    of  the    confequences,    he 
difmiffed  the  embaffadors  with  expreffions  of  con- 
tempt  and  infult  (6). 

E  ^ar  ^r°m  kemg  modified  of  difarmed  by  thefe  de- 
monftrations  of  his  averfion  to  the  Hugonots,  the 
duke  of  Guife  feemed  to  proceed  with  augmented 
boldnefs  and  celerity,  towards  the  final  execution  of 
his  defigns.  While,  on  one  hand,  he  caufed  all  the 
actions  of  Henry  to  be  mifreprefented  by  his  emif- 
faries,  and  attributed  his  recent  treatment  of  the 
Germans,  to  profound  diflimulation  ;  on  the  other, 
he  employed  the  troops  under  his  command  in  en- 
terprizes  unauthorized  by  the  king,  contrary  to  his 
orders,  and  injurious  to  his  interefts.  As  the  terri- 
tories of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  profefled  the 
reformed  religion,  might  greatly  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  forces  into  Champagne ;  it  was 
determined  to  invade  them,  although  no  provocation 
had  been  given,  nor  act  of  hoftility  committed  on 
He  attacks  his  part.  Donzy,  and  afterwards  Rocroi,  were  at- 
BouHian.°f  tacked,  and  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guife:  who, 
continuing  his  incurfions,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Raucour,  and  menaced  Sedan  itfelf,  the  capital  of 
the  principality.  He  was  diverted  from  the  further 
profecution  of  the  enterprize,  by  the  refufal  of  the 
city  of  Auxonne  in  Burgundy,  to  receive  a'garrifon 
in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  The  place  was 
inftantly  inverted,  and  captured  ;  while  the  duke  of 
Aumale,  another  prince  of  his  family,  governor  of 
Picardy,  feized  upon  Dourlens,  and  the  principal 

(6)  De  Thou,  vol.  it.  p.  6:6 — 6jo —     Davlla,  p.  604—606. 
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towns   along  the  banks  of  the  Somme.      All  the  CHAP. 
eaftern  provinces,    including  a   vaft    proportion  of      Vf' 
France,  extending  nearly  from  the  gates  of  Calais,      J5g6. 
uninterruptedly,  to  thofe  of  L,yons,  were  already  in  Power 
the  dependance  of  "  the  League."     The  chiefs  of  League. 
the  union,  emboldened  by   Henry's  timidity,   and 
irritated  at  the  obftacies  which  he  had  contrived  to 
oppofe  to  the  military  progrefs  of  Mayenne,  met  at 
the  abby   of   Orcamp,    near  Noyon,    in  Picardy  ;  30th  s  u 
where  they  proceeded  to  embrace  refolcrtions  fubver- 
five  of  all  obedience  to  the  crown.     They  agreed  tO'Refoiuti- 
contrnue  the  war  undertaken  againft  the  duke  ofon.softhe 
Bouillon  j  to  render  themfelves  matters  of  the  whole c 
duchy  ;    and  regardlefs  of  the  king's  approbation, 
whom    they   accufed    of    indiredly    fultaining   the 
Hugonots,  to  puih  their  operations  with  redoubled 
•vigor,  in  every  poffible  direction  (7). 

While  the  duke  of  Guife  was  thus  employed  ;  views  am! 
the  king,  averfe  to  a  war  which  interrupted  his  habi-nieafur 
tual  indolence ;  terrified  at  the  profpect  of  a  foreign  Hen!r- 
army  of  Germans,  which  impended  over  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  incenfed  at  the  daring  projects  of  a  fac- 
tion, no  longer  reftratned  by  any  remains  of  allegi- 
ance or  duty  ;  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
t-he  refult  of  the  conference  between  his  mother  and 
the  king  of  Navarre.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  finking 
in  years,  and  oppreffed  by  infirmities,  did  not  de- 
cline an  occafion  of  exerting  her  influence,  and 
rendering  her  fervices  neceflary.  If  ever,  in  any  of 
her  negociations  with  the  Hugonots,  me  can  be  re- 
garded as  having  acled  with  fincerity,  it  Was  on  this 
occafion.  She  faw  the  ruin  into  which  her  fon  was 
plunged,  and  to  which  fhe  had,  herfelf,  been  ac- 
cefiary,  by  the  indirect  fupport  given  to  the  projects 
of  the  Guifes.  .An  expedient  prefented  itfelff  or  unit- 

(7)  Davila,  p.  613 — 614.     De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  610— 6i».     Mezerai^ 
vol.  k-  p.  304  acd  307. 
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CHAP,  ing  the  two  kings,  while  it  perpetuated  the  crown  in 
^^^  her  own  defendants,  and  effectually  cruflied  the  per- 
1586.     nicious  attempts  of  the  enemies  or  the  itate.     Mar- 
garet  of  ValoiSj1   queen  of  Navarre,  was  not  only 
deftitute  of  iffue  ;   but,  her  abandoned  conduct  and 
diffolute  life  had  rendered  her  unworthy  to  afcend 
the  throne,   or  even  to   mare  her  hufbarid's  bed. 
Sheltered  among  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  (he 
was  already  forgotten  ;  and  it  could  not  be  difficult 
to  obtain  from  the  fee  of  Rome  a  diffolution  of  the 
marriage.     Chriftina,  the  princefs  of  Lorrain,  grand- 
daughter of  Catherine,  and  niece  of  Henry,  might 
fupply    Margaret's  place  j    and   the  beauty  of   her 
perfon  was  encreafed  by  the  modefty  of  her  deport- 
interview    ment.     To  give  its  full  efFecl   to  the  proportion, 
of  St.  Brix.  Chriftina  accompanied  the  queen-mother  to  St.  Brix, 
a  fmalt  town  on  the   Charente,    near  Cognac,  in 
i8th  oa.  Angoumois  ;  where,  after  many  difficulties  and  pre- 
cautions, the  king  of  Navarre  repaired.     The  inter- 
view commenced  by  mutual  reproaches,  calculated 
to  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  conference  ;  but, 
in  the  more  private  communications,  Catherine,  by 
authority  of  her  fon,  offered  him  the  young  princefs, 
together  with  a  declaration  of  his  right  to  the  throne, 
in  cafe  of  the  death  of  Henry  without  male  iflue. 
offer*  of     She  enforced  it  by  every  argument  drawn  from  his 
t^thek^g  OWT1  fituation,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  itfelf,  which 
•f  Navarre,  fo  loudly  called  for  an  effectual  remedy  to  its  multi- 
plied and  encreafing  misfortunes.      His  refumption 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  his  return  to  court, 
were   the  facrifices  demanded  of  the  king  of   Na- 
varre.    Flattering  as  were  the  offers,  he,  notwith- 
ftanding,  rejected  them,  after  a 'delay  of  only  two 
Motives  for  days.     The  lame  reafons,  which  had  influenced  his 
determination,  when  Epernon  was  difpatched  to  him 
by  Henry,  not  only  fubfifted  in  their  full  force,  but 
were  even  (irengthened  by  the  interval  of  time.    He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  a*verfion  to  the 
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Hugonots :  he  diftrufted  Catherine ;  and  he  was  not  CHAP. 
ignorant,    that   negotiations  with  the  Guifes  were      VI- 
carrying  on,  at  the  moment  when  the  animofity  of  " 
the  royalifts  and  the  adherents  of  "  the  League*' 
feemed  to  render  all  reconciliation  between  them  im- 
poflible.      Above    every    other    confideration,    he 
dreaded,  with  reafon,  to  commit  himfelf  a  fecond 
time,  to  the  mercy  of  a   faithlefs  prince,  and  of   a 
tumultuous  capital,  deftitute  of  obedience,  inflamed 
by  feditious  demagogues,  and  the  populace  of  which 
held  his  perfon  and  religion  in  equal  execration. 
The  queen-mother  vainly  attempted  to  furmount  im- 
pediments of  fuch  magnitude,  by  urging  the  impof- 
fibility  of  Henry's  entering  into  new  and  indiffoluble 
connections  with  a  heretic.    All  her  arguments  were 
ineffectual ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  after  reitera-  [ncffe<auai 
ting  his  profeffions  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  of  conclufi°« 
gratitude  to  his  fovereign,  whom  he  offered  to  join, 
with  his  own  and  the  German  auxiliaries,  in  order 
to  exterminate  their  common  enemies  ;   withdrew 
from  the  conference.     It  was   continued  for  fame 
time  longer,  in  the  name  of  the  two  kings,   by  the 
intervention  of  the  duke  of  Nevers,   and  the  vif- 
coimt  Turenne ;  but,  far  from  diminifhing  the  dif- 
ficulties oppofed  to  an  accommodation,    they  only 
rendered    them  more   apparent    and     infurmount- 
able  (8). 

The 

(8)  Davila,  p.  616^-620.     De  Thou,  vol.  ix.    p.  619 — 6zz.     D'Aub. 
vol.  iii.  p.  22 — 24.     Chronol.  Novennaire,  vol.  i.  p.  31  and  32. 

Davila  alone,  of  all  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  feems  to  have  been  fully 
informed  of  the  fecret  objedt  of  the  conference  of  St.Brix,  and  of  the  offer 
of  the  princefs  Chriuuna  of  Lorrain,  as  the  future  wife  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. His  relation  of  every  circumftance  attending  the  interview,  is  tqo  mi- 
nute, and  his  authorities  are  known  to  have  been  too  high,  to  call  in  quef- 
tion  his  veracity.  DeThou,  who,  in  all  refpe&s,  muft  be  regarded  as  the 
mod  judicious  and  able  writer  of  his  age,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  concealed  nature  of  Catherine's  propofals,  nor  even  to  have 
known  that  Chriftina  herfelf  was  conducted  to  St.  Brix.  He  omits  hsr 
name,  at  leall,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  who  accom- 
panied the  queen -mother,  though  h-s  memioa*  Catherine  of  Bourbcn,  abbefs 
VOL,  IF.  M  «f 
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CHAP.     The  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  partizans  of 

VI-     <e  the  League"  had,  in   no  part  of  the   kingdom 

,586.     been  attended  with  fuch  complete  fuccefs,  as  among 

state  of  the  tne  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis;  where  the  per- 

s*  fonal  weakneflfes  and  vices  of  the  fovereign  being 

more  intimately  known,  had  withdrawn  the  obfcu- 

rity,  which  veiled  the  throne  from  the  red  of  Henry's 

fubjefts,  placed  at  a  diftancefrom  the  feat  of  govern- 

rrient.     His  ill-timed  clemency  and  lenity  ;  if  the 

inactivity  and   apathy  of  that  prince,  can  be  juftly 

fo   entitled  ;    towa  ^s   all   thofe  who-  diftinguifhed 

themfelves  by  acts  of  daring  outrage  againit  him, 

of  Soiflbns,  aunt  t&  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  D'Aubigne,  are  contained  many 
curious,  and  interefting  particulars  concerning  the  interview  ;  but,  neither 
in  his  recital,  nor  in  the  "  Chronologic  Novennaire,''  is  the  offer  of  Chrif- 
tina  fpecified.  Thofe  authors  were  probably  ignorant  of  the  fadt.  Sully 
pafTes  over  the  conference  of  St.  Brix;  and  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
it,  in  the  "  Journal  d'Henry  III."  Even,  by  the  teftimony  of  Davila,  whofe 
partiality  towards  his  benefadlrefs,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  renders  him  on 
that  point,  more  defer ving  of  credit ;  the  king  of  Navarre  was  juftified  in 
not  accepting  the  propofals  made  to  him,  however  apparently  brilliant.  Is 
appears,  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  Henry  commiflioned  his  mother  to 
urge  their  immediate  acceptance,  he  was  treating  with  the  heads  of  "  the 
League;"  and  that  he  had  affured  the  papal  Nuntio,  the  duke  of  Guife,  and 
the  Parifians,  of  his  determination  to  conclude  no  treaty  with  the  Hugonots, 
•which  would  not  be  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  religion.  If 
we  reflect  on  the  Cmilar  proteftations  made  by  Charles  the  Ninth,  to  the 
Legate,  before  the  maflacre  of  Paris ;  and  if  we  confidtr  how  little  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  the  oaths  of  fo  fickle  a  prince  as  Henry  the  Third, 
or  fo  treacherous  and  fickle  a  woman  as  the  queen -mother,  fecretly  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  Guifes;  we  (hall  fee  ample  reaibn  for  approving  the  de- 
termination of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  independent  of  every  motive  drawn 
from  thofe 'fentiments  of  honor,  decorum,  and  confcience,  which  mull 
have  oppofcd  a  renunciation  of  his  religion. 

D'Aubigne  relates,  that  the  duke  of  Nevers  faid  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
KJ  the  courfe  of  the  converfations  ;  "  Sire,  you  would  ac%  better  to  make 
"  your  court  to  our  common  fovereign  and  mafter,  than  to  the  mayor  of 
"  Rochelle,  from  whom,  in  your  greatefl  neceffity,-  you  cannot  extort  the 
"  fmalleft  afliftance."  "  We  c!c>  not  (anfwered  thut  piince)  Hnderitand 
•'  the  fcience  of  impofing  contributions  :  for,  we  have  no  Italians  among 
'•  us  :  but,  at  Rochelle,  I  do  every  thing  that  I  wifo,  by  only  dcfiring'to 
41  do  what  I  ought.'"  Under  Henry  the  Third,  almoft  all  the  financiers, 
contractors,  and  perforis  who  farmed  the  revenues,  were  natives  of  Italy. 

It  is  fomcwhat  fingular,  that  DeThou  fixes  the  conference,  on  ths  I3th 
of  December;  D'Aubigne,  in  the  beginning  of  March;  and  Davila,  on 
the  iStli  of  October.  As  there  were  many  interviews,  and  much  time 
confumecHii  them,  we  muft  account  for  fo  extraordinary  a  contradiction  of 
thefe  three  hiftorians,  from  that  circumftance. 

:  feemed 
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feemed  to  fecure  impunity,  and   to  provoke  refift-  CHAP. 
ance.     Every  art,  calculated   to  inflame  a  bigotted,  ^^l^ 
fanguinary,  and  furious  multitude,    was  pradtifed  in     1^87.   v 
order  to  render  the  kingodiods,  as  well  as  fufpe&ed. 
Their  credulity,   proportioned   to   their  ignorance,  credulity 
made  them   fufceptible  of  any  impreffion,  and   led  °.f  the  p»- 
them   to    fwallow    the    moft    improbable    fictions." 
Notwithstanding    the    inconteftible    proofs    which, 
throughout  his  whole  reign*  the  king  had  given  of 
attachment  to  the  antient  religion,  and  of  an  equal 
averfion  to   the  reformed    doctrines  ;  the  Parifians 
confidered  him  as  privately  leagued  with  the  king  of 
Navarre,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
His  retirements  to  Vincennes,  for  the  oftenfible  pur- 
pofes  of  maceration  and  devotion,  were  ftigmatized, 
as  only  concealing  the  moft  enormous  and  profligate 
debaucheries.     Even  the  clergy,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  monadic  orders  whom  he  peculiarly  favored 
and  enriched  ;  became  the  inftruments  to  withdraw 
from  him  the  allegiance  of  the  people.     In  the  con- 
feflionals,  every  tfeafonable  and  feditious  principle 
was    filently    inculcated,     and    deeply    imprefled ; 
while  from  the  pulpit,  the  more  eloquent  and  auda-  Difaffe<aio6' 
cious  preachers  declaimed    againit   their  fovereign,°jferthe 
•and  openly  expofed  his  enormities,  or  arraigned  his 
adminifiration.     Already,  in  almoft  all  the  various 
profeilions,  trades,   and  obfcure   walks  of   inferior 
life,  throughout  the  capital,  perfons  felected  for  their 
activity  and  zeal,  met,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to 
communicate  their  operations,  and  to  compare  their 
refpecUve  proceedings. 

Paris  being  divided  into  fix-teen  wards,  or  did  rids,  Plans  for 
a  council,  compofed  of  as  many  men,  chofen  froman'?fur" 

r  i     •  ••      n  •  ,  reftion. 

each,  was-iormed,  in  order  to  direct  and  fupermtend 
the  movements  of  the  fubordinate  actors.  Many 
individuals,  alarmed  at  the  pretended  danger  of  a 
fubverfion  of  the  national  religion,  though  not 
otherwife  difaffe&ed  to  the  crown,  were  admitted  to 

M  2  the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  noclurnal  aflfemblies,  and  gradually  initiated  in 
VI-  their  myfteries.  Among  the  mod  diftinguifhed 
leaders  of  the  cabal,  was  Bufly  le  Clerc  ;  who,  after 
having  been  a  fencing-maffer,  had  obtained  a  place 
of  folicitor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  La  Chap- 
pelle  Marteau,  a  man  of  defperate  fortune,  purfued 
by  his  creditors,  occupied  likewife  a  high  place  in 
the  feditious  meetings.  They  all  received  their  in- 
ftru&ions  from  Mamville,  the  agent  and  minifter  of 
the  duke  of  Guife ;  a  young  man  of  fuperior  ex- 
traction, pofleffing  eloquence,  capacity,  and  an  un- 
bounded devotion  to  the  caufe  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged. Thefe  qualities  were,  however,  contrafted 
with  equal  arrogance,  infolence,  and  temerity  (9). 

Arttofthe  Many  artifices  were  ufed,  and  numerous  expe- 
e'  dients  devifed,  in  order  to  fuftain  the  flame  of  fedi- 
tion  among  the  multitude.  The  confefibrs  denied 
abfolution  to  fuch  as  refufed  to  enter  into  the  aflfo- 
ciation ;  proceffions,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  but  from  Picardy,  Lorrain,  andx  other  pro- 
vinces ;  compofed  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  drefied 
in  white,  and  having  crofles  on  their  habits,  conti- 
nually kept  alive  the  general  ferment ;  while  they 
were  favorable  to  the  defigns  of  the  chief  confpira- 
tors.  Emifiaries  of  approved  zeal  and  capacity, 
were  fent  into  the  country,  to  fpread  the  tenets,  and 
augment  the  profelytes  of  "  the  League."  They 
artfully  addrefied  themfelves  to  thofe  whofe  embar- 
rafled  circumflances,  or  profligate  character,  ren- 
dered their  fedudlion  eafy  ;  and  they  exaggerated 
the  forces,  military  and  pecuniary,  pofiefied  by  the 
duke  of  Guife,  who  was  the  object  of  their  fupreme 
idolatry. 

So  numerous  and  ardent  a  body  of  men,  was  dif- 
pofed  to  engage  in  fchemes  the  moft  defperate  ;  nor 

(9)  De  Thou,  vol.  ir.  p.  649 — 652.     Davila,   p.  606.     Chron.  Novcn. 
vcl.  i.  p.  12 — 15. 

could 
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could  they  be  retrained,  without  difficulty,  from  CHAP. 
anticipating  the  cautious  projects  of  the  leaders,  VI* 
and  proceeding  to  immediate  extremities.  As 
prelude  to  greater  and  more  decifive  enterprizes, 
attempt  was  formed  againrt  the  city  of  Boulogne, 
which  Epernon  was  governor.  Mendoza,  the  Spa- 
nifh  embaflTador,  urged  the  execution  of  the  plari, 
with  a  view  of Securing  a  port  in  the  Britilh  channel, 
which,  from  its  advantageous  fituation,  might  afford 
a  fafe  and  convenient  place  of  refrefiiment  or  retreat, 
to  the  Spanish  Armada,  deftined  againft  England. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  duke  of  Guife 
and  the  principal  Parinans,  he  promifed  them,  that 
Philip,  when  they  were  poffeffed  of  Boulogne, 
would  openly  join  his  forces,  and  act  in  concert  with 
"  the  League."  All  the  preparations  for  conducting 
the  attack,  were  made  with  fuch  fecrefy  and  ability, 
that  its  fuccefs  feemed  to  have  been  certain,  if  it  had 
not  been  revealed  by  one  of  the  perfons  engaged  in 
the  defign.  Poulain,  a  fubordinate  officer  of  the 
police  j  although  in  indigent  circumflances,  yet ' 
moved  by  fcruples  of  honor  or  loyalty,  divulged  it 
to  Chiverny  the  chancellor.  Precautions  fo  effec- 
tual were  taken  in  confequence,  that  the  fcheme  was 
not  only  rendered  abortive  ;  but  Vetus,  the  con- 
duclior  of  it,  was  made  prifoner ;  and  the  duke  of 
Aumale,  governor  of  Picardy,  who  had  advanced 
to  fupport  the  affailants,  efcaped  with  difficulty  from 
an  ambufcade,  placed,  to  intercept  his  retreat.  Not- 
withftanding  the  audacity  of  an  enterprize  fo  trea- 
fonable,  Henry  had  fhe  weaknefs,  at  the  foficitation 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  to  liberate  Vetus,  after  a  de- 
tention of  a  few  months,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  the 
whole  proceeding  ( i  o). 

(10)  Davila,  p.  607  and  6c8.    De  Thou,  vol.  is.  p.  653 — 658. 
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CHAP.  Encouraged  by  the  Ring's  pufillanimity,  and  al- 
VI-  moil  fecure  of  impunity,  the  leaders  proceeded  to 
acts  of  a  more  atrocious  nature.  Although  the 
forabfence  of  Guife,  and  bis  exhortations  not  to  pre- 
bd  c'pi{ate  a^irs,  in  fome  degree,  reftrained  their  ar* 
Henry.  dor ;  yet,  on  the  arrival  of  hir  brother,  Mayenne, 
from  his  campaign  againft  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
Parifians  laid  before  him  a  project,  of  no  lefs  mag- 
nitude, than  enormity.  It  had  for  its  object,  the 
feizure  of  the  king,  whom  they  propofed  to  con- 
fine in  a  monaflery  :  the  irnprifonment,  or  maflacre 
of  his  minifters  and  favourites:  the  capture  of  the 
Baftile,  the  Temple,  the  Arfenal,  and  the  Louvre  ; 
and  the  formation  of  a  government,  compofed  of 
their  own  adherents.  As  the  pillage  of  the  metro- 
polis might  become  an  unavoidable  confequence  of 
the  execution  of  the  plan  ;  and  as  their  troops  might 
difband,  in  order  to  plunder ;  meafures  of  preven- 
tion were  taken,  by  preparing  barricades,  com- 
pofed of  earth,  and  chains  which  could  be  flretched 
acrofs  the  principal  ftreets.  Eight  thoufand  armed 
men  were  afferted  to  be  in  readinefs,  for  effecting 
the  enterprize.  Mayenne,  naturally  cautious,  and 
little  difpofed  to  engage  in  fchemes  which  muft  be 
committed  to  a  tumultuous  and  ungovernable  popu- 
lace, was  fhock'ed  at  the  atrocity,  as  well  as  over- 
come by  the  immenfity  of  the  propofition.  He, 
notwithstanding,  after  fome  hefitation  and  repug- 
nance, confented  to  avow  and  join  the  confpirators, 
if  fuccefsful. 

The  ting        Henry,  warned  of  the  defign,  by  the  fame  faith- 
formation11'  fyl  fl?y»  Vf^°  nac*  already  fruftrated  the  machinations 
of  it.         pf  the  Parifians ;  loft   no  time  in   taking  effectual 
fteps  for  his  own  prefervation.     The  chiefs,  igno- 
rant of  the  quarter  from  whence  they  were  betrayed, 
but,  deterred  by  the  king's  precautions,  poftponed 
their  meafures :  while  Mayenne,  terrified,  and  ex- 
pecting hourly  to  be  arrefted,  or  executed  as  a  trai- 
tor,' 
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tor,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  feigning  indif-  CHAP. 
pofuion.     Encouraged,  at  length,  by  the  filence  of      VL 
the  government ;    he   ventured  to  withdraw,  from  "^^T^ 
Paris,  after  previoufly  repairing  to  the  Louvre,  to  Alarm  of 
take  leave  of  his  fovereign.     Infteadof  feizing,  and  ^ deunknee of 
bringing  him  to  punimment,  Henry  difmifled  himatitsdif-' 
with  a  farcaftic   reprimand,  calculated  to  incenfe, covery< 
but,  not  to  deter,  him  from  repeating  fuch  criminal 
attempts ;  and  the  leaders,   whom  he  left  behind  in 
the  capital,  neither  difheartened,  nor  dejected,  ven- 
tured to  renew  them,  though  with  fimilar  fuccefs. 
The   remonftrances  and  menaces  of  the   dulse   of 
Guife,  alarmed  left  fuch  premature  efforts  fhouid 
prevent  the  final  accomplishment,  which  time  and 
occafion  could  alone  mature,  with  difficulty  impofed 
a  restraint  on  their  impetuous  paffions,  and  withheld 
them  from  open  infurrectioa  (i  i). 

While  thefe  appearances  of  popular  difcontent  Critical 
manifefted  themfelves  in  the  metropolis  ;  the  prof- 
peel:  was  not  lefs  gloomy  in  every  other  quarter. 
The  king,  whofe  infurmountable  indolence  had  al- 
lowed the  factions  of  his  court  to  attain  a  degree 
of  ftrength  which  he  could  no  longer  controul ; 
faw  his  dominions  on  the  point  of  being  ra- 
vaged by  foreign,  as  well  as  by  domeftic  enemies. 
On  one  hand,  the  German  auxiliaries  prepared  to 
march  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Hugonots,  and  might 
be  (hortly  expected  to  enter  France.  On  the  other, 
he  beheld  the  duke  of  Guife,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous  and  formidable  party,  ready  to  diipute  their 
pafTage,  and  to  defend  the  monarchy,  ,of  which  he 
himfelf,  as  fovereign,  was  the  natural  guardian. 
His  triumph,  or  his  defeat,  muft  even  be  alike  fatal ; 
fince,  in  the  former  cafe,  he  would  be  left  a  prey  to 
"  the  League ;"  and  in  the  latter,  he  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Proteftants.  Unable  to  controul 

(ll)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  659 — 664.    Davila,  p.  608—614, 

the 
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CHAP,  the  events  which  were  to  decide  on  the  cleared  in- 
VI-  terefts  or  his  crown  :  impelled  alternately  by  oppo- 
fite  and  conflicting  motives  :  betrayed,  or  abandon- 
ci-  ed  by  the  favorites,  whom  his  improvident  prodi- 
mifcondua  £autv  nac*  raifed  to  the  fummit  of  greatnefs  ;  and 
deftitute  of  the  vigor,  or  decifion,  requifite  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  was  be- 
wildered, he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  borne  along  by 
the  current  ;  and  feemed  to  expect  from  time  and 
accident,  the  means  ,of  furmounting  or  efcaping 
from  the  accumulated  dangers,  which  furrounded 
him  on  every  fide. 

The  duke  of  Joyeufe,  lefs  fenfible  to  the  benefits 


marches      received  from  Henry,  than  actuated  by  jealoufy  at 

into  Poitou.  _  ,  •    f  .       •  '  •  r  t          i  •  • 

Epcrnon  s  pre-eminence  m  ravor  ;  and  ambitious  to 
fill  the  place  which  the  duke  of  Guife  had  long 
pofleflfed,  as  head  of  "  the  League  ;"  was  defirous 
to  approve  himfelf  deferving  of  fo  high  a  fituation. 
Having  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  de- 
ftined  to  act  againft  the  Hagonots  in  the  weftern 
provinces,  he  advanced  into  Poitou  ;  furprized  fome 
troops  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  were  occupied 
in  pillage  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation granted  them,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of 
humanity,  he  caufed  them  indifcriminately  to  be 
put  to  the  fword.  Elated  by  his  fuccefs,  which  was 
Auguft.  followed  with  other  advantages  ;  and  uneafy  at  the 
He  return*  Decline  of  his  intcreft  with  the  king,  he  returned 

to  court.  ,  ,  r       CL  r      i_ 

to  court  ;  where  he  was  a  ipectator  or  the  new  and 
munificent  marks  of  affection,  fhowered  upon  his 
rival,  who  had  recently  folemnized  his  nuptials 
with  the  rich  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Candale.  Mor- 
tified at  Epernon's  triumph,  and  the  rapid  decreafe 
of  his  own  favour  :  irritated  by  fome  expreflions, 
reflecting  on  his  perfonal  courage,  that  Henry  let 
fall:  and  humbled  by  receiving  intelligence,  that 
the  king  of  Navarre  had,  during  his  abfence,  driven 
the  royal  forces  into  Touraine,  and  purfued  them 

to 
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to  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  Joyeufe  perceived,  that  CHAP. 
only  fome  great  and  eminent  exploit  could  main-      VI- 
tain  him  in  his  prefent  elevation1.     Under  that  con- 
vi&ion,  he  demanded,  and  obtained  pefmiflion  from 
the  king,  to  force  the  Proteftants  to  a  decifi ve  en- 
gagement.    The  yourig   nobility,  apprized   that  a 
general  action  was  about  to  take  place;  eager  to 
acquire  glory;  and  captivated  by  the  liberality  and 
affability  of  the  commander ;  flocked  to  his  ban- 
ner, with   demonftrat\pns   of   the   greateft   ardor : 
while   Joyeufe,  impatient   to   acquire   the   laurels,  jj^ncdom~ 
which  the  fuperiority  of  his  force  feemed  to  enfure 
him,  loft  not  a  moment  in  quitting  Paris,  and   by 
rapid   marches  advanced  to  leek  the  king  of  Na- 
vatre  (12). 

If  the  fate  of  that  prince,  which  drew  to  a  crifis,  Germans 
powerfully  attracted  the  national  attention;  the?rep*reto 
iblicitude  of  the  king  was  not  leis  painfully  awaken- France, 
ed  to  the  tranfaclions  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorrain 
and  Alface.  The  Proteftant  ftates,  offended  at  the 
contemptuous  and  indignant  anfwer  given  to  their 
embafladora,  in  the  preceding  year  ;  had  affembled 
a  very  considerable  army,  conjpofed  of  various  na- 
tions. The  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  who  pro- 
feffed  the  reformed  religion,  animated  by  zeal,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  general  treaties  fubfifting  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  levied 
near  twenty  thoufand  infantry.  Germany  furnifli- 
ed  four  thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  thoufand  cavalry ; 
which  were  joined  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  foon 
afterwards,  at  the  head  of  above  two  thoufand 
French  troops.  Regardlels  of  the  Imperial  man- 
date, iflued  by  Rodolph  the  Second,  who  enjoined 
them  to  difband  their  forces ;  they  affembled  near 
Strafburg,  and  prepared  to  commence  their  march.  aoth  Aug. 

(12)   De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  5—10.      Davila,  p/637 — 630.      L'Etoile, 
f.  337.    Mezcrai,  vol.  ix.  p.  314  and  315. 

So 
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a  boctyj  if  tney  nad  been  properly  conduct- 
might  have  fpeedily  decided  the  conteft  in  fa- 
1587.     vour  of  the  party  whofe  caufe  they  efpoufed.     But, 
fcnuons  £ar  from  acting  in  union,  or  obeying  any  common 

inu.earniy.  i    /•    •          «  ...         °,.r.    ,. 

head,  they  were  dehcient  in  military  difciphne,  de- 
ftitute  of  fubordination,  and  eafily  inflamed  to  mu- 
tiny upon  every  occafion.  Dhona,  who  exercifed 
the  fupreme  command,  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  Cafimir,  uncle  to  the  elector  palatine, 
poffeffed  fcarcely  any  other  requisites,  except  per- 
fonal  cpurage  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bouillon's  youth 
and  inexperience  difqualified  hini  for  fo  arduous  an 
employment.  Notwithftanding  thefe  vices  in  the 
original  formation  of  the  army,  which  did  not  ma- 
nifeft  themfel^yes  till  they  were  matured  by  various 
circumftances  ;  their  entrance  fpre.ad  univerfal  con- 
They  enter  (lemation.  No  force  which  the  duke  of  Lorrain 
could  oppofe  to  them,  was  adequate  to  impede  their 
progrefs  ;  and  the  king  of  France  did  not  betray 
any  extraordinary  alacrity  to  riik  his  perfonal  fafety, 
and  to  endanger  the  monarchy,  by  attempting  to 
ftem  the  courie  of  an  inundation,  which  muft  fwal- 
low  up  the  forces  of  "  the  League,"  before  it  could 
approach  the  throne.  So  convinced  were  the  Ger- 
IdT  ?hT"  mans  an<^  Switzers,  of  Henry's  reluctance  to  dif- 
of  affiftance'pute  their  paflage,  that  they  regarded  themfelves 
rather  as  his  allies,  than  his  enemies  ;  and  were  de- 
luded with  the  continual  expectation,  that,  on  their 
advancing  towards  the  interior  provinces,  he  would 
join  them  to  crufh  their  common  opponents.  Such 
a  meafure  was  not  only  julhfiable,  but,  almoft  in- 
difpenfable,  after  the  open  attacks  made  on  JJenry's 
authority  ;  and  mull  have  rendered  him  the  arbiter 
of  "  the  League."  But,  his  irrefolution,  his  aver- 
fion  to  the  Hugonots,  and  the  habitual  indolence 
which  indifpofed  him  for  every  exertion  of  magni- 
tude, overcame  all  other  confiderations  ;  and  though 
during  a  fhort  interview  with  Guife,  which  took 

place 
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place  at  Meaux,  his  fufpicions  had  been  awakened  CHAP. 
and   augmented   relative   to  the  intentions  of  the 
princes  of  Lorrain ;  yet,  he  iflued  orders  to  aflem- 
ble  forces,  and  prepared   to  oppofe  in  perfon  the 
paffage  of  the  Germans  acrofs  the  Loire  (13). 

It  muft  be  confefied,  that  in  no  part  of  his  life  AWe  con- 
did  the  great  endowments  and  fuperior  capacity  of  duke  of 
the  duke  of  Guife  difplay  themfelves  more  emi- 
nently, than  againft  the  foreign  army  with  which 
France  was  menaced.  Uncertain  of  any  effectual 
fupport  from  the  crown,  and  confcious  that  he  had 
injured  ,his  fovereign  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon : 
reproached  by  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  with  having 
produced  the  invafion  and  defolation  of  his  domi- 
nions :  unable  to  collect  under  his  (tandard  a  body 
of  forces  adequate  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
and  to  try  the  iflue  of  a  battle :  befet  on  every  fide 
with  difficulties ;  the  intrepidity  of  his  character, 
and  the  decifion  which  marked  all  his  adlions,  fup- 
plied-thefe  numerous  defects.  Having  advanced  in. 
perfon  to  reconnoitre  the  Germans,  and  being  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  retreating,  or  of  engaging 
under  manifeft  difadvantages  ;  he  preferred  death 
to  th£  appearance  of  flight.  His  firmnefs,  and  the 


fkill   of  his    movements,  extricated   him-  from.  the  ""^ and. 
danger,  while  it  augmented  the  confidence  of  his  his  mfa-° 
followers.     Retiring  before  the   invaders,  as  theyfures- 
penetrated    into    Champagne,    he    ft  ill    contrived 
to  harrafs  them  in  their   march  ;  while  the  duke 
of  Mayenne  having  afTembled  troops   in   his   go- 
vernment   of   Burgundy,    and    ading   in   concert 
with  him,  hung  upon  their,  rear,  intercepted*  their 
convoys,  and  began  to  make  them  experience  the 
inconveniencies  of  famine. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  obftacles  to  their  progrefs,  nifcord  in 
they  might  with  eafe  have  atchieved  the  great  ob- the German 

(13)  DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  ai— 47.    Da vila,  p.  631—635. 
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c  H  A  p.jecl:  of  the  expedition,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
VL      the  king  of  Navarre.     Chatillon,  fon  to  the  cele- 
^^^brated  Coligni,  and  who  inherited  no  inconfider- 
able  portion  of  his  father's  military  talents,  having 
been  detached  to  meet  and  conduct  them,  earneftly 
exhorted  the  leaders  to  advance  towards  the  fources 
of  the  Loire,  and  to  crofs  the  river  without  delay. 
But,  neither  Dhona,  nor  any  of  the  other  chiefs, 
were  pofTeffed  of  fufficient  authority  to  enforce  fo 
falutary   a   counfel.     The   various   and    difcordant 
parts  of  the  army  were  animated  by  no  common 
fentiment,   except   the   defire   of  plunder.      They 
dreaded   the   rugged   and   mountainous   countries, 
through  which  they  muft,  of  neceflity,  pafs,  in  or- 
Mifcomiud der  to  avail  themfelves  of  Chatillon's  advice;  and, 
and  errors  fecjuced  by  the  defencelefs,  as  well  as  fertile  nature 
chiefs.        of  the  provinces  which  extend  from  the  limits  of 
Champagne  to  the  gates  of  Orleans  and  Chartres, 
they  demanded  to  be  led  into  them,  as  abounding 
with  provisions,  and   rich  in   the  opportunities  of 
pillage.     To  this  injudicious  meafure,  was  entirely 
to  be  attributed    their  deftru&ion.     The  duke  of 
Guife,  informed  of  their  internal  difputes,  vigilant 
to  take  every  advantage,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  means  of  attacking  them  when  too  far  engaged 
to  retreat ;  continued  to  keep  them  conftantly  in 
fight.     They   were,  neverthelefs,  fuftained  by   the 
fallacious  expectation,  that  the  king  would  flill  de- 
Penion*     cJare  in  their  favor.     But,,  when  they  beheld  Henry 
fituation  of  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  a  fecond  army,  occupy  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  for  a  confiderable  extent,  and 
take   the   moft   active  meafures  to  preclude  them 
from  entering  Touraine,  in  which  province   they 
hoped  to  find  a  means  of  pairing  the  river  ;  their 
confirmation  exceeded  any  limit.     Such  was  their 
perilous  and  almofl  defperate  Situation,  at  the  pe- 
riod, when,  in   another   quarter   of  the  kingdom, 
the  affairs   of  the  Hugonots  were  completely  re- 

eftablifhed 
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eftablimed  by  the  valor  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  c  H  A  p. 

Navarre  (14).  s-*-y-^/ 

The  vi&ory  of  Coutras,  which  produced  fo  bene-  i5s7. 
ficial  a  change,  was  principally  due  to  the  raihnefs  Battle  of 
and  imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Joyeufe.  That  fa- 
vorite, whofe  ambition  prompted  him  to  hazard  a 
general  engagement  ;  unwilling  to  divide  the  honor 
with  Matignon,  who  was  hastening  to  reinforce 
him,  and  confident  in  the  numbers  and  quality  of 
his  troops  ;  felt  no  other  apprehenfion,  except  that 
the  enemy  would  not  wait  for  his  approach.  But, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  far  from  avoiding  an  action, 
having  aflembled  a  fmall  body  of  hardy  and  ex- 
perienced veterans,  crofifed  the  river  Dordogne  ; 
and  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  near  the  town 
of  Coutras,  in  Guienne.  The  contrafl  was  not 
lefs  fingular  than  was  prefented  by  the  Perfians 
and  Macedonians,  in  the  plains  of  Iffus.  Among  Afpcdt  of 
the  royal  forces,  every  difplay  of  magnificence  and  *^j£° 
luxury  was  vifible  ;  while  the  Proteftants,  cafed  in 
armour,  rufty  and  defaced  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  exhibited  a  martial  and  rough  ap- 
pearance. Nor  was  the  arrogance  and  want  of 
fubordination  in  the  Catholic  troops,  lefs  forcibly 
oppofed  to  the  difcipline  and  fevere  obedience  of 
the  Hugonots.  The  effed  correfponded  to  thefe  aoth  oa. 
caufes  ;  and  never  was  triumph  more  rapid,  or 
more  compleat,  than  at  Coutras.  Above  two  thcu- 
fand  of  the  royalifts  were  left  dead  upon  the  field, 
and  all  the  baggage,  artillery,  and  (landards,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Joyeufe  himfelf,  vidarj  cf 
after  having  difplayed  the  greateft  perfonal  courage,  ^e  k'r)s  of 
was  put  to  death,  although  he  offered  a  prodigious 
fum  to  obtain  his  ranfom.  The  Proteftants,  in- 
cenfed  at  the  flaughter  of  their  comrades  in  Poitou, 

(14)   Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  317  —  320.      Davila,  p.  637  —  646.     De  Thou., 
vol.  x,  p.  2j  —  42,     D'Aub.  v«l.  iii.  p.  62  and  63. 

long 
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CHAP.  long  refufed  to  grant  quarter ;'  and  it  required  all 
VI*      the  exertion  of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  flop  the 

^^ *^Ni^ 

1587.    carnage.     His   humanity   towards   the  vanquifhed, 
and  peculiarly  to  the  prifoners  who  remained  in  his 
pofleffion,  was  not  lefs  confpicuous  than  his  valor 
in  the  action,  and  drew  eulogiums  from  his  ene- 
mies.    The  victory  was'  rendered  more  memorable 
and  confpicuous,  from  its  having  been  the  only  one 
obtained  by  the  £Iugonots,» during  the  courfe  of 
more  than  twenty-feveft  years,  fmce  the  confpiracy 
of  Amboife,  and  the  commencement   of  the   civil 
wars.     Henry   received   the  intelligence,  not  only 
without  any  emotions  of  concern,  but,  rather  with 
Sentiments  fentunents  of  pleafure.     He  wimed  to  compel  the 
cnSeufe'sking   °^  Navarre  to  accept  the  conditions  which 
defeat  and  had  been  tendered  him ;  but,  was  no  way  defirous 
death.        of  j^g  <jeftruction,  or  of  any  event  that  could  aug- 
ment the  power  ~of  their  common  enemies.     The 
fpoils  of  Joyeufe  ferved  to  decorate  his  rival,  who 
obtained  from  the  king  the  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  poft  of  high  admiral,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  importunities  and  folicitation  of  Guife,  who 
vainly  exerted  himfelf  to  obtain  the  latter  employ- 
ment for  Briffac,  one  of  his  own  adherents.     To 
thefe  ample  gratifications,  Henry's  profufion,  which 
feemed   to   know    no   bounds,  added   the  govern- 
ments  of  Saintonge   and   Angoumois ;  donations, 
only  calculated  to  encreafe  the  general  deteftation* 
in  which  Epernon  was  held  by  all  the  adherents  of 
the  family  of  Lorrain  (15). 

Kin  ofNa-  Scarcely  any  advantage  refulted  to  the  Germans 
varre  re-  and  Switzers,  from  fo  brilliant  a  victory,  obtained 
turns  into  b  faQ  fa  of  Navarre>  That  prince,  unable  to 

Galcony.         '    .  ,  °  ,  .  ,  .  , 

retain  under  his  banners  the  troops  with  whom  he 
had  conquered,  or  to  prevent  the  nobility  and  gentry 

(15)  D'Aub.  vol.  iii.   p.    48 — 58.       Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  320—332. 
DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  12 — 18.      DaviUr  p.  6*46— 65  r. 

who 
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who  voluntarily  adhered  to  him,  from  withdrawing  CHAP. 
to  their  caftles  ;  inftead  of  advancing  towards  the 
Loire,    immediately  returned  into  Gafcony.     Per-     J5g7. 
haps,  his  attachment  to  the  coimtefs  of  Grammont, 
at  whofe  feet  he  depofited  the  trophies  of  his  valour; 
and  the  facility  with  which,  at  every  period  of  his 
life,  he  facrificed  his  interefts  to  the  allurements  of 
gallantry  ;  might  induce  him  to  adopt  a  conduct,  by 
which  his  glory  was  not  a  little  obfcured.     It  proved 
deftru&ive  to  the  foreign  army,  conducted  by  Dhona, 
for  whofe  extrication,  the  greateft  exertions  would 
not  have  been  more  than  fufficient,  and  who,  thus 
abandoned,  could  neither  proceed  with  confidence^ 
nor  retreat  with  fafety.     Embarrafied  with  plunder, 
incommoded  by  a  prodigious  quantity   of  baggage,  state  of  the 
and  diminished  by  the  difeafes  refulting  from  their German 
intemperance,    they  no  longer  infpired  the  terror ar 
which  had  preceded  and  accompanied  their  entrance 
into  France.     As  they  continued  their  march,  vari- 
ous bodies  of  troops,  commanded  by  the  princes  of 
Lorrain,  or  by  the  king  in  perfori,  ftraitened  their 
quarters, 'and  augmented   their  diltrefs.     The  duke  They  are 
of  Guife,  anxious   to  engrofs  the  whole  reputation  ^"^^1 
reflating  from  their  defeat,  exerted  equal  vigilance  Guife, 
in  difcovering,  as  he  did  promptitude  in  profiting  of 
their  errors.      While,  on  one  hand,  he  conftantly 
placed  himfelf  between   the  enemy  and  the  city  of 
Paris,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  approaching  the 
capital  'f  he3  on  the  other,  waited  to  leize  the  firft 
favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  ad- 
vantage.    Fortune  foon  prefented  him  the  occafion  ; 
and  he  inftantly  embraced  it,  in  contradiction  to  the 
cautious  advice  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  was 
not    induced   without   reluctance,    to   commit   the 
fortune  of  their  family  to  fo  imminent  a  hazard,  and  defeat- 
Having  obtained  information,    that  a  confiderablecdat  Vi- 
number  of  the  French  and  German  cavalry,  was"" 
lodged  at  the  town  of  Vimory,  he  caufed  them  to 

be 
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c  H  A  P.  be  furrounded  during  the  night ;  and  after  an  obfti- 

VI-      nate  refiftance,   during  which,  Dhona,  their  com- 

'"7^*"' mander,    efcaped   with  difficulty,    his  troops  were 

a8tho<a.  either  routed,  or  put  to  the  fword  (16). 

They  ftiii        Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  which  infpired  the 

wnktiic0"  tro°Ps  °f  "  tne  League"  with  as  much  confidence, 

Loire.        as  it  diminiflied  the  ardor  of  the  confederates,  they 

continued   to  advance,     in    hopes   of    penetrating 

through  the  intermediate  provinces  to  the  banks  of 

the   Loire,    and   paffing  it  near   Saumur.      Their 

courage  was  not  a  little  revived  by  the  junction  of 

the  prince  of  Conti,    Francis  of  Bourbon,    whbfe 

high  quality,  and  proximity  of  blood  to  the  king  of 

^Navarre,  fufficiently  demonftrated  the  intereft  which 

he  took  in  their  fuccefs.     His  arrival  was  celebrated 

by  feftivities  and  testimonies  of  public  joy,  which 

were  augmented  by  the  intelligence  of  the  victory 

obtained  at  Coutras.      But,  all  thefe  premature  de- 

monftrations  of  fatisfaction  were  fpeedily  fucceeded 

by  a  reverfe.     Dhona  having  imprudently  quartered 

part  of  his  forces  in  the  little  town  of  Auneau, 

where  they  remained  during  fome  days,  for  the  pur- 

pofe  of  recovering  their  fatigues  ;    Guife,  who  had 

encamped  at  Dourdan,  found  means  to  corrupt  the 

Defeat  of    governor  of  the  fortrefs.     In  confideration  of  a  funi 

the  Ger-    of  money,  he  promifed  to  admit  the  duke's  troops 

mans,  at        ,  ,     J  ,  rn .       .   c  ,  r  ,      , 

au.  through  the  cattle  ittelr  j  and  the  enterpnze  was 
executed  with  the  moft  complete  fuccefs.  The 

NOV.  enemy,  unprepared  for  defence,  and  unapprehenfive 
of  danger,  were  inverted  on  every  fide,  attacked, 
and  cut  to  pieces  before  they  could  make  any  effec- 
tual refiftance.  Two  thoufand  Germans  perimed 
in  the  action.  Dhona,  having  effected  his  efcape, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  cavalry,  fafely  reach- 
ed the  other  divifions  of  his  army,  who  were  ftati- 
oried  in  the  vicinity  of  Auneau.  He  inftantly  drew 

(16)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  43 — 45.     Davila,  p.  651 — 656. 

them 
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them  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  urged  them  to  attack  CHAP. 
the   victors,    during  the   fecurity   of   their    recent 
triumph.     The  French  auxiliaries,  commanded  by 
Chatillon,  joined  him  in  thefe  entreaties,   and  rer 
prefented  the  facility  of  the  attempt.      But,  no  ar- 
guments could  prevail  on  the  Switzers  and  Germans. 
Struck  with  terror,  they  refufed  to  be  led  againft  an 
enemy,  who  had  twice  ibrprized  add  defeated  them, 
nor  were  any  efforts  effectual  to  vanquifh  their  repug- 
nance.    Retreat,  or,  more  properly,  flight,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  calamities  infeparable    from  a 
difpirited   army,    laboring  under   the  accumulated 
tvils  of  famine,  cold,  and  ficknefs,  became  unavoida- 
ble.     The  Switzers,    feparaiing  from  their;  allies,  Retreat) 
concluded  an  accommodation  with  the  duke  of  Eper-a.ndfePara° 
non,  and  retired  to  their  own  country;  whilg  the^reiglthe 
Germans,  exhaufted,  diminimed,  and  finking  in  the  troops. 
roads,  began  to  liften  to  fimilar  propositions.      In 
this  defperate  emergency,  Chatillon  propofcd  to  con- 
duel:  them  towards  the  province  of  the  Vivarais,  km. 
where  they  would  be  joined  by  frefh  troops,  and 
would   find  every    refreshment  neceflary  to  recruit 
their  force.     He  offered  to  be  their  guide  during  the 
march,  which  could  not  be  long  ;  and  he  reprefented, 
with  energy  and  eloquence,  the  infallible  deftrudion 
impending  over  them,  if,  deluded  by  a  pretended 
negociation  ratified  in  the  name  of  the  king,  they 
trufted  to  the  mercy  of  "  the  League,"  who  had 
already  thrown  off  all  refpect  or  obe.dience  to '  the 
crown  (17). 

His  remonftrances  being  fruitlefs,  and  the  fpirit 
of  mutiny  which  pervaded  the  army,  rendering  his 
ftay  dangerous  to  himfelf;  he  quitted  the  camp, 
attended  by  a  few  refolute  and  determined  followers. 
Penetrating  through  the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who 

(17)  pavila,  p.  656—661.     De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  45—60. 

VOL.  II.  N  furrounded 
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CHAP,  furrounded  him  on  every  fide,  he  foon  reached  the 

v^-^-^,  provinces  where  the  Hugonot  forces  maintained  a 

1587.     fuperiority  :    while  Dhona,    and   his  aflbciates,  no 

Capmiia-    ionger  reftrained  by  any  confiderations  of  honor,  or 

tion  of  o  t 

Dhona.       even  or  prudence,  conlented  to  evacuate  the  rrerich 
dominions,  with  their  colours  furled,  and  efcorted 
to  the  frontiers  of   the  kingdom.      Conditions  fo 
ignominious  did  not  fecure  their  fafe  retreat ;  and 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  regardlefs  of  the  ftipulations, 
•waited  for  them  beyond  the  confines.     In  the  county 
of  Burgundy,  and  even  in  the  principality  of  Mont- 
belliard,  the  miferable  relics  of  their  once  formida- 
ble army,  were  flaughtered  by  the  duke  of  Guife's 
troops,  or  maflacred  by  the  peafants.     Not  fatisfied 
with  nearly  exterminating  them,  the  foldiery  of  the 
duke,of  Lorrain  exercifed  unprecedented  cruelties  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Montbelliard,  and 
proceeded  to  the  moft  enormous  excefles  of  violence, 
Deftrudion  rapine,  and  bloodfhed.     Scarcely  five  hundred  Ger- 
Of  the  Ger-  mans,  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  nearly  in  a  ftate  of 
nakednefs,  reached  their  own  homes  in  fafety  ( 1 8). 
Conduit  of      Henry  was  little  more  than  a  paflive  fpe&ator  of 
Henry.       a  ferjes  of  viclories,  which  covered  his  moft  invete- 
rate enemy  with  fo  much  glory.     He  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  at  Auneau, 
without   manifefling   any  expreffions   of   concern  ; 
and  he  accepted  gracioufly,  the  trophies  and  ftan- 
dards  fent  him  by  the  duke  of  Guile  :  but,   he  was 
not  internally  lefs  wounded  by  the  conviction  that 
"  the  League,"  elevated  with  fuccefs,   would  foon 
Hisembar-  turn  their  arms  againfl  himfelf.     The  opportunity 
of  cruming  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,    which  had  pre- 
fented  itfelf,  was  irrecoverably  loft  ;  and  it  feemed 
difficult,  if  not  impoifibie,  to  exped,  that  the  duke 
of  Guife,  raifed  above  the  rank  of  a  fubjeft,  would 

(18)  D'Aub.  vol.  iii.  p.  65—68.  Mezerai,  vol.  i\.  p.  323 — 3x6.  De 
Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  61 — 63.  Davila,  p.  661 — 663.  Chron  Noven.  vol.  i.  p. 
27 — 41.  Vie  du  Due  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  i;o— 178. 

remain 
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remain  long  in  a  ftate  of  repofe.     The  recent  events  CHAP. 
of  the  war,  by  an  obvious  and  unavoidable  compa-      VI- 
rifon,  had  conduced  to   humble  the  crown,  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  they  gave  (Irength  to  its  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  alienated  more 
than  ever  from  a  king,  whom  they  perfifted    to  re- 
gard as  fecretly  allied  with  the  Hugonots  ;  knew  no 
bounds   to   their   admiration  for  the  deliverer  and 
avenger  of    France.     They  even   accufed  Epernon 
with    favouring    the   efcape   of   the  foreign    army, 
which  mud  other  wife  have  been  put  to  the  fword  ; 
and  they  confidered  Henry  as   participating  in  the 
intended  crime  of  his  favorite.     Under  thefe  im-  He  returns 
preilions,  that  prince,  returning  from- the  campaign,  to?~ris' 
made  his  public  entry  into  the  metropolis,  with  the  ber. 
decorations    of   a  conqueror  :    while    the   duke  of 
Guife  repairing  to  Nancy,  the   capital  of  Lorrain, 
and  fummoning  a  counfel  compofed  of  his  neareft 
friends,  prepared  to  improve  his  late  advantages,  and 
to  undertake  more  important  enterprizes  againft  the 
dignity  and  perfon  of  his  fovereign  (19). 

N  2  During 

(19)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  63—65. 

•  That  Henry  the  Third  not  only  expected  his  own  extrication  from  the 
toils  which  "  the  League"  had  wrapt  about  him,  by  means  of  the  German 
army  ;  but,  that  he  even  favored  the  progrefs  of  thofe  invaders,  as  much  as 
he  could  venture  to  do,  confident  with  his  own  fafety;  are  fadts  inconteftible. 
There  is  an  internal  evidence  of  it,  in  his  whole  conduct;  in  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  took  the  field  ;  in  the  pofition  which  he  chofe,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  probable  fcene  of  hoftilities,  in  the  province  of  the  Orleanois;  in 
the  coldnefs  with  which  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Guile's 
fuccefs  at  Vimory  and  at  Auneau ;  lailly,  in  theterms  of  accommodation, 
by  which  he  attempted,  though  vainly  in  a  great  meafure,  to  fave  the  re- 
mains of  the  Germans  from  the  fury  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain.  Davila  af- 
ferts  it,  and  De  Thou  infinuates  it,  throughout  their  whole  narration  of  the 
events  of  that  campaign.  But,  if  any  doubt  could  remain  upon  the  point, 
it  is  completely  done  away,  by  the  avowal  of  Henry  himfelf,  in  the  cleareft  / 
and  mofl  unequivocal  terms,  contained  in  the  curious  and  important  dif- 
patch  of  the  Englifh,  embaflador  at  Paris,  fir  Edward  StrafFord,  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  dated  "  the  ajth  February,  1,588;"  two  months  aftx-r  the  king's 
return  to  the  capital.  The  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Hardwick  State 
Papers,"  vol.  i.  page  151  to  264.  In  a  fecret  interview  with  the  Englifh 
minifler,  managed  with  the  utmoft  caution,  and  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
which  there  was  no  third  perfon  prefent,  Henry  unveiled  his  la  nei<  table 
condition  ;  befought  Elizabeth's  friendly  aid  to  extricate  him ;  and  particu- 
larly 
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During  the  courfe  of  fo  many  internal  events 
which  occupied  Henry's   attention,   he   feemed  to 
have  loft  fight  of  the  foreign  interefts  and  concerns 
of  the  nation.     The  execution  of  his  fifter-in-law, 
Mary,    queen   of    Scots,    and    dowager-queen     of 
France,  had  been  fwallowed  up  in  his  own  imme- 
diate embarraffments.     The  intimate  connexion  of 
blood  and  friendfhip  between  that  unfortunate  prin- 
cefs,  and  the  family  of  Guife,  neceffarily  diminifhed, 
if  it  did  not  extinguifh  the  intereft  which  he  felt  in 
her  misfortunes ;  and  it  was  doubted,  whether  the 
interceffion   made   in  her  behalf  by  Bellievre,  the 
French  embaffador,  originated  in  affedion  and  fym- 
pathy,  or  was  only  a  piece  of  ftate  diffimulation. 
It  is  certain  that  the  remonftrance  neither  mollified 
Elizabeth,  nor  protracted  the  deftiny  «f  the  Scottifli 
queen.     In   the   affairs  of   the  Netherlands,  which 
Leicefter,  the  Englifh  commander,  had  embroiled, 
as  well  as  greatly  injured  the   reputation   of    the 
United  States,  the  king  of  France  took  no  part ; 
and  he  appeared  to  view,  with  the  fame  indifference, 
the  vaft  preparations  making  in  the  ports  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  Philip   the  Second  had   long 
been  occupied  in  fitting  out  his  invincible  Armada, 
defigned  for  the  conqueft  of  England. 

larly,  entreated  her  to  exhort  the  king  of  Navarre  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religioni  as  the  only  means  to  difarm  "  the  League."  He  dearly  confeffed 
to  Stafford,  that  he  had  hoped  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  family  of  Lorrain, 
from  the  invafion  of  the  Germans :  that,  in  the  expectation  of  it,  and  from 
no  other  motive,  he  had  declined  and  refuled  Elizaheth's  repeated  offers,  to 
ft  op  the  entrance  of  the  foreign  army  :  and  that  he  purpofely  took  his  own 
ftation  at  a  diftance  from  them,  and  avoided,  to  the  laft  moment,  any  attack 
upon  their  forces,  till  it  became  impoffible  for  him  longer  to  adhere  to  fuch 
a  conduct.  He  bitterly,  and  with  expreffions  of  indignation,  reprobated 
their  cowardice,  or  incapacity,  in  not  demolifhing  the  feeble  army,  com- 
manded by  the  dukes  of  Guife  and  Mayenne;  or,  at  leaft,  in  not  ravaging 
and  defoUtiug,  as  they  might  have  done,  the  eftatesand  territories  of  all  the 
adherents  of  "  the  League,"  who  muft,  in  fuch  cafe,  have  had  recourfc  to 
his  interpofition,  to  refcue  them  from  total  ruin.  He  claimed,  notwith- 
ftauding,  the  merit  of  having  faved  thofe  of  the  Germans  who  efeaped,  by 
the  treaty  which  the  duke  of  Epernon  concluded,  for  their  fafe  return  into 
their  own  country.  No  ftate  paper,  publifhed  in  the  prefent  century,  me- 
rits, more  attention,  or  lays  open  fo  much  of  the  private  feelings  of  Henry 
with  ref»edt  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  as  the  difpatch  from  Stafford  to  Eliza- 
beth. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VII. 

State  of  France^  after  the  defeat  of  the  Germans. — 
Proceedings  of  the  princes  of  Lor  rain — Death  of 
the  prince  of  Conde. — Confpiracies  againft  Henry. — ' 
Arrival  of  the  duke  of  Gui/e,  at  Paris. — Infurrec- 
iion. — Flight  of  the  king*— -Negotiations . — Treaty 
between  Henry,  and  the  duke  of  Guife — Convoca- 
tion of  the  Jiates-ge neral,  at  Bhis. — Henry  deter- 
mines to  affajfinate  the  duke  of  Guife. — Meafures 
adopted  for  its  execution. — AJJafJination  of  the  duke 
and  cardinal  of  Guife » 

SUCH  was  the  critical  fituation  to  which  the  af-  c  H  A  p. 
fairs  of  France  were  reduced,  that  it  was  cvi-     VI1« 
dent  fome  great  convulfion    muft  fpeedily  follow.  ^^^ 
The  invafion  of  the  Germans,  which,  if  it  had  been  state  of" 
conducted  with  vigor  and  capacity,  muft  have  driven  France» 
the  family  of  Guife  to  implore  protection  of  Henry ; 
had,  in  confequence  of  the  errors  and  misfortunes 
of  the  expedition,  thrown  a  prodigious  weight  into 
the  oppofite  fcale.     Inftead  of  advancing  to  form  a 
conjunction  with  them,  as  had  been  concerted ;  the 
king  of  Navarre,  terrified  at  the  intelligence  of  their 
defeat,  and  expe&ing  the  united  forces  of  the  crown 
and  of  "  the  League"  to  overwhelm  him  ;  retired, 
notwithftanding  his  recent  victory  over  Joyeufe,  to 
the  city  of  Rochelle.     Henry,  who  had  only  a£led  and  of 
a  negative  part  in  the  operations  of  the  late  cam-  IIeniT- 
paign,  and  who  had  derived  from  it  neither  fecurity, 
nor  reputation  ;  returned   to   a  capital,    where  his 
perfon  and   his  dignity  were  equally  expofed  to  per- 
petual infult.     The  populace,  more  than  ever  in- 
toxicated with  admiration  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  to 
whofe  valor  and  military  fkill,  the  expuifion  of  the 
foreign  army  was  exclufively  due,  felt  an  augmented 

alienation 
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CHAP,  alienation  and  contempt  for  their  fovereign.     All  the 
ni-      treafonable  machinations  and  confpiracies,  which  had 
J588.     been,  in  forne  meafure,  fufpended  while  the  event  of 
the  recent  tranfactions  was  uncertain,  were  renewed 
without   apprehenfion.      The  king,    agitated    with 
continual  fears,  diftruftful  of  his  minifters,  doubtful 
of  the  adherence   even  of   his  own  mother,    who 
indirectly   favored   the  'houfe  of    Lorrain,    and   no 
longer  able  to  fix  on  any  fyftem  which  promifed  him 
a  probable,  or  fpeedy  extrication  from  his  embarraff- 
ments ;  remained  inactive  and  fupine,  at  a  moment 
which  demanded  the  utmofl  energy  and  decifion. 
^Decifive          On  the  other  hand,  Guife,  confcious  of  his  ad- 
meafuresof  vantages>    prompt   to  improve  them,  and  inclined 
*  '  from  his  character  to  embrace  the  moft  adventurous 
expedients  for  the  .completion  of  all  his  projects  ; 
proceeded  inftantly  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  augmented 
confideration.     In  an  aflembly  of  the  princes  of  his 
family,  it  was  determined,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
luctance manifefted  by   fome  of  them,    who  were 
inclined  to   more  cautious   or   moderate   counfcls  ; 
that  an  attack  mould  be  immediately   made  on  the 
capital    and    territories    of   the    duke    of   Bouillon. 
That  prince  was  lately  deceafed  at  Geneva,  without 
male  iflue ;  and  as  his  contracted  dominions  devolv- 
ed to  his  lifter,  vvhofe  youth  and  fex  difqualified  her 
for  making  any  vigorous  defence,  the  occafion  of 
invading  them  was  too  favorable  to  be  neglected. 
Petition,     They  refolved,  at  the  fame,  time,  to  prefent  a  new 
petition  to  Henry  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  "  the 
«  League,"  by  whiclrhe  was  em  reared  to  unite  him- 
felf in  clofer  tyes  with  the  confederacy.     The  articles 
contained  various  requisitions,  calculated  to  degrade 
the  throne,  and  to  elevate  on  its  ruins,  the  houfe  of 
Guife.     They  demanded   the   eitablifliment  of  the 
inquifnion  ;    the  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  the  ceffion 
of  new  places  of  fecurity,  and  the  confirmation  of 
thofe  already  held  by  the  adherents  of  "  the  League ;" 

together 
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together  with  an  army,   to  be  maintained  by  the  c  H  A  p. 
king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Germans      VIL 
into  France.     Infolent  and  exorbitant  as  thefe  pro-     ijgsT* 
pofitions  appeared,  they  were  not  rejected  by  Henry, 
who  only  iought  by  evafion  and  delays,  to  elude 
their  accomplifhment :  while  emiffaries  of  the  Guifes,  He  eludes 
fcattered  over  the  metropolis,  already  began  to  re-11' 
duce  into  order  the  tumultuous  and  difcordant  parts 
of  which  the  faction  was  compofed,  and  to  prepare 
matters  for  the  final  cataftrophe  (i). 

The  affairs  of  the  Hugonots,  involved  in  diftrefs 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Germans,  were  rendered  Mill 
more  gloomy  at  this  period,  by  the  unexpected  lofs 
of  one  of  their  principal  fupports.      Henry,  prince  Death 
of  Conde,  after  having  fucodsfully  encountered  every  the  prince 
danger  in  the  field,  was  carried  off  by  a  death,  noofCond^ 
lefs  fudden,  than  tragical.      Inconteftible  fymptoms  5th  March. 
of  poifon  appeared  during  the  progrefs  of  his  difeafe, 
as  well  as  after  his  diflblution.     Sufpicions,  too  well  Sufpidon* 
authenticated,  fell  upon  the  princefs,  his  wife,  whoof  P°lfon- 
was  feized,  and  imprifoned  by  order  of  the  magi- 
flrates  of  the  town  of  St.  John  d'Angely  in  Sain- 
tonge,  the  fcene  of  the  tranfa£tion,     Her  pregnancy, 
and  the  birth  of  a  fon,  whom  me  brought  into  the 
world  fix  months  iubfequent  to  her  huiband's  de- 
eeafe ;    rather  than  any  proofs  of  her  innocence, 
preferved  her  from  a  more  ievere  enquiry  and  puniih- 
ment.     She  was,  notwhhftanding,  detained  in  con- 
finement above  fix   years.       Briilaud.,    one   of   the 
prince's  domeflics,  convicted  of  having  been  acceflory 
to  his  death,    was   torn  in   pieces   by   wild  horfes. 
Almoft  all  the  qualities  which  can  combine  to  form  nis 
an  exalted,  if  not  an  amiable  character,  metin  theter- 
prince  of  Conde.     Exempt  from  the  irregularities 
and  gallantries  of  his  couiin,  the  king  of  Nayarre, 
Jie  equalled  him  in  valor,  humanity,  aSrability,  pni- 

(l)  DeThou,  vol.  ix.  p.  336—3,38.     Davila,  p.  669. 
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CHAP,  dence,  and  liberality.     Unfortunate  in  all  his  enter- 
^T,^  prizes  ;    banifhed  to  an  obfcure  place  in  a  diftant 
1588.     province  :  ejecled  from  his  government  of  Picardy  : 
neglecled  by  his  fovereign  :   peifecuted  by  the  Ca- 
tholics :    driven,  during  the  fury  of  civil  war,  in 
which  he  had  been  nourifhcd  from  his  infancy,  to 
the  fevered  extremities  of  poverty,  exile,  and  hard- 
ihip  ;  his  fortitude  raifed  him  above  misfortune,  but, 
could  not  furmount  his  evil  deftiny.      He  expired  in 
the  vigor  of  his  age,  at  thirty-five  years  ;  and  the 
intelligence  of  his  melancholy  fate  excited  various 
Different     and  contradictory  emotions.      The  king  of  Navarre 
emotion*,    bewailed  his  lofs,  and  undertook  to  avenge  it,  by  a 
"   rigorous  profecution  of  his  murderers.     Henry,  oc- 
cupied in  celebrating  the  funeral  of  his  favourite, 
Joyeufe;  and  furrounded  with  dangeis  that  menaced 
his  own  fafety,  fcarcely  appeared  fenfible  to  fo  af- 
fecting  an   event.      The   Parifians,  by  whom  the 
prince  was  detefted  on  account  of  his  zealous  adhe- 
frence  to  the  reformed  religion,  made  public  rejoic- 
ings to  commemorate  itt  while,  the  duke  of  Guife, 
mindful  of  the  uncertainty   of  human  affairs,  and 
who  knew  how  to  efteem  the  virtues  even  of  an, 
enemy  ;  med  tears  oil  receiving  the  news,  and  gave 
proofs  of  the  moft  unfeigned  concern  (2.) 

Thefe 

(a)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  330  and  331.  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  241 — 247* 
Letters  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  Voltaire,  vol.  x.  p.  232 — 235.  Hill,  dc 
Bouillon,  vol.  i.  p.  408.  Mem.  p.  fer.  a  1'Hif.  de  France,  p.  243,  244. 
D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p-72. 

The  prince  of  Conde's  death  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  problema- 
tical, uncertain  accounts  of  poifon,  with  which  every-  hiftory  abounds,  and 
which  may  frequently  be  attributed  to  malignity,  or  credulity.  By  the 
unanimous,  and  undifputed  teftimony  of  all  the  contemporary  writers,  the 
prince  ditd  of  poifon  :  but,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  on  whom  the 
guilt  of  fo  atrocious  a  crime  principally  falls.  Brillaud,  who  was  executed, 
Chewed  marks  of  infanity  ;  and  his  depofition,  as  de  Thou  affcrts,  was  ob- 
fcure, or  defective  in  many  particulars.  Belcaftcl,  page  of  the  priucefs  of 
Conde,  and  a  valet  de  chambre,  were  accufed  of  having  adniiniftered  the 
potion,  which  caufed  his  'death.  They  fled  ;  and  the  former  efcaped  out  of 
Frauce ;  but,  the  valet  was  feized  at  Poitiers,]and  brought  to  .St. John  d'Ange- 
Jy.  It  "was  pretended,  that  the  page  had  been  criiainally  iutimate  with  the 

piinceft; 
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Thefe  generous,  but,  tranfitory  fenfations,  were  CHAP. 
fpeedily   obliterated   by  the    great   and    hazardous  v^11' 
experiment  which  he  was,  at  length,  about  to  make;      I5gg. 
and  on  the  fuccefs  of  which  depended  his  honor,  pefigns  and 
his  fortune,  and  his  life.     Having  difpatched  a  num-  ^  the  duke 
ber  of  able,  and  experienced  officers  to  Paris,  whoofGuife. 
might  make  the  necefiary  difpofitions  previous  to  his     Apnl 
perfonal  appearance:  and  having  ftationed  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Aumale,  in  the  tieighbouring  villages  ;  he  advanced 
to  Goneffe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  with  inten- 
tion to  enter  the  fuburbs.      But,  information  being 
received,  that  the  king  had  caufcd  a  body  of  four 
thoufand  Switzers  to  approach  the  metropolis,  the 
duke,  terrified,  arid  apprehenfive  of  being  arrefted, 
returned  to  Soiflbns.      His  adherents,  neverthelefs, 
continued  their  plots  againft  Henry's  perfon  j  and 
although  conftantly  difcovered,  yet,  as  no  exertion 
was  made  to  feize  and  bring  them  to  puniftiment, 
their  audacity  continually  encreafed.      At  tl%  he?.d  Pr()jcas()f 
of  the  mod  inveterate  enemies  of  the  king,  was  the  the 
duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  fifter  to  the  duke  of  Girife. 
Irritated  by  fome  farcaftic  and  humiliating  difclcfures 
whichjie  had  made  of  her  perfonal  defeds,  me  deter- 
mined on  revenge  j  and  her  implacable  fpirit  ani» 

princefs  ;  and  that  flic  was  pregnant  by  him,  at  the  time  of  her  hufband';. 
death.  The  king  of  Navarre,  who  went  immediately  in  perfon  to  St.  John 
d'Angely,  and  who  muft  have  known  every  circumflance  which  could 
elucidate  the  tranfa&ion ;  exprefsly  accufes  the  princefs  of  being  privy  to, 
and  an  accomplice  in  the  prince's  death.  De  Thou,  who  wrote  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  at  a  period  of  time,  when  the  princefs 
was  declared  to  be  abfolved  from  the  imputation,  fpeaks  guardedly  refpecT;- 
ing  her;  but,  his  opinion  of  her  guilt,  is  evidently  to  be  feen.  Mezerai 
pofitively  afferts  it,  at  a  greater  diftance  of  time.  In  1596,  fhe  was  liberat- 
ed, by  order  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  all  the  proceedings  againft  her  were 
burnt,  as  having  been  informal,  and  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  her  rank. 
L'Etoile,  in  his  "  Journal  d'Henry  trois,"  a  contemporary  work,  makes  no 
fcruple  of  naming  the  princefs,  as  the  perfon,  at  v/hofe  inftigation  Belcaflel 
poifoned  the  prince.  She  did  not  bring  into  the  world  a  fon,  till  the  ift  of 
September,  1.588,  near  fix  calendar  months  fubfequent  to  her  hufband's 
,  death.  He  was  afterwards  Henry  the  Second,  prince  of  Conde,  and  was 
father  to  the  great  Conde,  fo  celetratsd  in  tht  hiftcry  of  France. 

mated 
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CHAP,  mated  the  Parifians  to  the  mod  defperate  enterprizes. 
™L      It  was  refolved  to  attack  the  Louvre  by  force,  to  cut 
i588.     in  pieces  the  guards,    and  to   imprifon  the  king, 
a  zd  April.  When   this  plan   became  impracticable,   in  confe- 
quence  of  the  precautions  taken  upon  Pouiain's  de- 
pofition  ;  a  new  project  was  fet  on  foot,  to  feize 
him  on  his  return  from  Vincennes,  at  which  time  he 
was  ufualiy  accompanied  only  by  a  few  of  his  guards. 
Henry  received  intimation  of  the  defign;  and  hav- 
ing fent  to  Paris  for  an  efcort  of  cavalry,  was  by 
Alarm  of    them  conducled  in  fafety  through  the  city.    Driven 
riienukon- to  cielpair  by  fo  many   unfuccefsful  attempts;  ex- 
pecting hourly  vengeance ;  and    unable  longer  to 
retain  the  numerous  adherents  who  clamoroufly  de- 
manded to  be  employed;  the  heads  of  the  enter- 
prize  fent  a  meflenger  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  im- 
ploring him,  as  he   valued  the  fafety  of  all  thofe 
who  had  embarked  with  him  in  the  fame  common 
caufe,  not  to  delay  his  immediate  appearance  (3.) 
Henry  pro-      This  event  had  long  been  forefeen  by  the  king, 
hibitsthe    as  equally  probable  and  alarming.     With  a  view  to 
Guifefrttra  prevent  it,  he  condefcended  to  an  aft  unworthy  the 
coming  to   majefty   of  the    throne,    by    difpatching   Bellievre, 
one  of  his  minifters,  to  Soiffons,  where  the  duke 
then  was,  together  with  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
and   his  principal   adherents.     Bellievre's   meffage 
was  rather  to  deprecate,  than  prohibit  his  arrival ; 
and  Henry  adopted  the  language  of  fupplication, 
inftead  of  the  requifition  of  authority.     Far  from 
yielding   obedience   to    the    royal   injunction,    the 
duke,  in  turn,  had  recourfe  to  complaints  and  to 
excufes ;    leaving   it   uncertain   whether   he   would 
obey,    or   difregard   the   order.      New   meffengers 
were,  therefore,  fent  to  him  from  court,  to  reite- 
rate the  prohibition.     But,    Guife,  who   had   em- 
braced the  final  determination  of  appearing  in  psr- 

(3)  Davila,  p.  660—675,  aiid  678.     De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  247—251. 
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fon  to  extricate,  or  perifti  with  his  friends  in  the  c  H  A  P. 
metropolis  ;  contrived   to   elude  them,  by   another      VIL 
road-     Entering  Paris  with   only  (even  attendants,  ^^gg?"' 
he  alighted  at  the  refidence  of  the  queen-mother ;  9^  May. 
who,  amazed,  and  almoit  overcome  by  fo  unexpect-Iilsamvi 
-ed  a  vifit,  betrayed    her  concern,  notwithftanding 
the  expreffions  of  fatisfaction  with  which  (he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  her  emotions.     She  inftantly  in- 
formed  the  king   of  his  arrival,  and  jfignified  her 
intention  of  bringing  the  duke  to  pay  his  refpects 
to  Henry  at  the  Louvre. 

That  infatuated  prince,  who  had  always  deceived  lDdecifi°n 
himfelf  by  an  opinion  that  Guife  would  not  pre-° 
fume,  in  contradiction  to  fo  many  expreffions  of 
his  will,  to  iniult  him  in  his  own  palace ;  was  un- 
able to  refolve  on  the  manner  of  his  reception  and 
treatment.  In  a  hafty  and  diforderly  confultation, 
held  during  the  interval  which  eiapfed  between  the 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  his  actual  appear- 
ance, various  propofitions  were  debated.  It  was 
even  agitated,  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  clofet 
where  Henry  meant  to  give  him  audience  ;  and  the 
king  did  not  appear  to  be  averfe  from  fo  violent  an 
expedient :  but  the  more  timid,  or  more  prudent 
part  of  his  council  induced  him  to  reject  the  advice. 
Meanwhile,  Guife,  conducted  by  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis,  and  followed  by  an  immenfe  crowd  who  prefled 
to  give  him  marks  of  their  attachment  and  devo- 
tion, proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  Louvre.  As  Rece 
he  paffed  along,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  °[?p 
and  peculiarly,  the  women,  loaded  him  with  bene-fian». 
dictions,  and  exprefied  the  molt  unbounded  venera- 
tion for  his  perfon.  The  affability  and  popularity 
of  his  deportment  confirmed  his  empire  -over  the 
people,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  every  facri- 
fice,  or  exertion,  to  fecure  his  fafety.  He  was, 
notwithftanding,  appalled  at  his  entrance  into  the 
J.ouvre,  when  he  found  himfelf  enclofed  between 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Switzers  of  the  royal  guard,  the  archers,  and 
other   foldiers,  drawn   up,  with    Grillon   at   their 
1  i<88.     hend,  and  who  received  him  in  deep  filence. 

Ki<  vifittp  Henry's  reception  of  the  duke  was  cold  and  even 
angry;  nor  did  he  feem  to  be  either  mollified  or 
convinced  by  the  excufes  which  were  offered  to 
mftify  fo  daring  a  meafure.  Guife,  apprehenfive 
of  being  detained,  confcious  that  he  was  in  the 
power  of  a  fovereign  whom  he  had  infulted  and 
incenfed,  furrounded  by  enemies,  and  aware  that 
every  moment  of  his  ftay  might  endanger  his  re- 
treat ;  fhortened  the  interview  by  pretending  fa- 
tigue, and  withdrew,  unmolefled,  from  the  royal 

Demands    prcfencc  (4).     The  two  fuccccding  days  were  pafled 

of  Guife.  jn  continual  negociations,  which  only  mewed  their 
mutual  diftruft.  A  long  converfation  took  place  at 
/  the  queen-mother's  palace,  between  the  'king  and 
the  duke ;  where  the  latter,  no  longer  reftrained  by 
the  prudential  confiderations  which  had  influenced 
his  conduct  in  the  Louvre,  manifefted  his  preten- 
fions  without  difguife.  They  were  fo  extenfive  and 
infolent,  that,  difpofed  as  the  king  was  to  make 
numerous  facrifices  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  he  re- 
jected them,  and  prepared  for  defence.  But,  after 
having  allowed  his  enemies  to  gain  pofleflion  of  the 
capital,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
make  provifion  of  arms,  leaders,  and  every  requi- 
file  for  commencing  active  war,  it  was  not  eafy  to 

Henry  in-  reduce  them  within  the  limits  of  fubmiflion.    Warn*. 

troduccstheed  by  the  fame  vigilant  and  faithful  fpy,  who  had 

troops.  f°  often  given  him  information,  that  nocturnal 
meetings  were  held  at  the  duke  of  Guife's  houfe, 
and  that  the  confpira'tors  were  deliberating  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  laft  extremities  of  violence  and  rebel- 
lion ;  he  iflued  orders  to  introduce  four  thoufand 
Switzers,  under  the  command  of  Biron,  and  a  cou- 

(4)  Davila,  p.  679-»-683.     De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  253—255- 
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fiderable   number  of  his  guards,    who   had   been  CHAP. 
quartered  in  the  villages  near  Paris.     They  entered 
early  in  the  morning,  were  met  by  Henry  in  per-     Ij88. 
fon  at  the  gates,  and  marched  to  occupy  the  prin- Iath  May- 
pal  fquares  or  places   in   the   metropolis,  without 
oppofition. 

Such  was  the  confirmation  occafioned  by  the  His  irrefo 
arrival  and  entrance  of  the  royal  forces,  and  fo  un-  ^C01 
prepared  were  the  inhabitants  for  effectual  refift- 
ance ;  that  if  vigorous  meafures  had  been  purfued 
before  the  firft  impreffions  of  terror  had  fubfided, 
the  king  might  have  difarmed,  or  rendered  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  city.  But,  the  fame  pufillanimous, 
and  timid  policy,  which  had  enabled  "  the  League" 
to  continue  their  operations  for  many  years  againft 
the  crown,  rendered  ineffectual  the  only  effort  ex- 
erted for  its  prefervation.  The  exhortations  of 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  who  was  inclined  to  favor 
the  Guifes9  and  anxious  to  prevent  a  rupture ; 
ftrengthened  by  the  advice  of  Villequier,  governor 
of  Paris  ;  induced  Henry  to  iffue  peremptory  orders 
to  the  commanders  of  the  troops  recently  ftationed, 
to  ufe  no  violence,  and  to  remain  entirely  on  the 
defenfive.  Encouraged  by  the  tame  and  paffive  be- 
haviour of  the  foldiery,  and  after  paffing  rapidly 
from  the  extreme  of  fear,  to  that  of  infolence ;  the 
people,  after  fome  hours,  began  to  aflemble  tumul- 
tuoufly.  Conducted  and  directed  by  the  officers 
whom  the  duke  of  Guife  had  purpofely  fcattered  tion  ofTfce 
among  them,  while  he  himfelf  affected  to  remain 
quiet  within  his  houfe;  the  populace  drove  the 
Switzers  and  guards  from  all  their  ports.  At  the 
fame  time,  advancing,  as  the  others  retired,  they 
placed  barricadoes  at  the  end  of  every  flreet, 
ftretched  chains  acrofs,  and  fecured  their  acqui- 
fition  (5). 

(j)  JDavih,  p.  684—690.    De  Thou,  vol.  jt.  p.  aj6 — 360. 
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CHAP.      On  the  firft  intelligence1  received  at  court,  that 

^      '     the  citizens  having  (hut  up  their  (hops,  and  rung 

i588.     the  alarm  bells,  had  collected,  with  intent  to  op- 

Theybar-  pOfe  ^e  troops ;  Henrv  fent  directions  to  Grillon 

ncaoe the  r     '  J 


to  occupy  certain  places,  calculated  to  give  him 
poifefTion  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  duke  of  Guife 
refided  ;  and  from  whence  an  indirection  was  moft 
to  be  apprehended.  But.  the  order  arrived  too  late : 
the  royal  forces,  retrained  from  refiftance,  by  the 
prohibition  iffued  to  fire  upon  the  inhabitants,  were 
already  furrounded,  and  equally  incapable  of  moving 
forwards,  or  of  effecting  their  retreat :  while,  the  bar- 
ricadoes  advancing  regularly,  were  pufhed  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  face  of -the  body 
guard.  Content  with  obliging  the  French  troops  to 
extinguifh  their  matches,  and  to  ground  their  arms ; 
the  populace  fpared  their  perfons.  But,  the  Switzers, 
more  obnoxious,  as  foreigners  and  mercenaries, 
Dangerous  being  aflaulted,  were  plundered ;  and  near  forty  of 
a^in^fiTu-1  them  were  Put  to  tne  fword.  During  fo  difgrace- 
an'oa  of  the  ful  a  proceeding,  the  king,  inverted  in  the  Louvre, 
kms-  the  gate  of  which  was  defended  by  about  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  foldiers ;  befieged  by  his  own 
fubjecls ;  expeding  to  be  attacked,  and  afraid  to 
expofe  his  perfon  to  the  infults  of  a  furious  and  ex- 
afperated  mob ;  remained  in  a  fituation  equally  pe- 
rilous and  ignominious.  The  marmals  Biron,  and 
Aumont,  having  ventured  to  harangue  the  people, 
and  to  perfuade  them  to  difperfe,  were  faluted  with 
i^veral  nuifket  balls  ;  and  the  king,  incapable  of 
long  refinance,  might  be  confidered  as  at  the  mercy 
conduct  of  of  the  infurgents. 

the  .j.uke  of  No  triumph  could  be  more  complete  on  the  part 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  who,  if  he  had  profited  of 
the  ardor  of  the  Parifians,  might  have  inftantly,  by 
force,  or  by  negociation,  feized  on  Henry  himfelf. 
But,  unprepared,  or  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the  laft 
extremity,  he  preferred  a  different  mode  of  a&ion. 
Quitting  his  houfe,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  chofen 

to 
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to  remain,  as  a  paffive  fpeclator  of  the  commotion  ;  c  H  A  P. 
be  appeared  in  the  ftreets,  on  horfeback,  unarmed,      vir< 
with  only  a  trunchion  in  his  hand.     His  voice  and     lt%%^~ 
prefence  inftantly  fufpended  the  tumult.     Satisfied 
with  having  excited'  the  rage  of  the  Parifians,  and 
directed  it  againft  the  king  ;    he  checked  and  con- 
trouled    its   further  progrefs.       As   he   proceeded  He  pacifies 
through  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  he  caufedj^ceepopu" 
the  royal  troops,  who  were  every  where  dilarmed,  to  be 
x  fet  at  liberty,  and  conduced  in  fafety  to  the  Louvre, 
bare-headed,  and  their  arms  trailed  along  the  ground. 
But,  attentive,  while  he  gave  this  proof  of  his  un- 
limited afcendant  over  the  people,  to  fecure  the  great 
objeft  of  his  exertions ;  he  commanded  the  barri- 
cadoes    to    be  maintained,  and  the   moft   vigilant 
watch  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to  prevent  the  king's 
efcape. 

Under  circumftances  fo  diftrefsful,    that  princeNe£°cira\ 

.,  ,.  L«        >      i  j-  c  •      '          tions  of  the 

had  recourfe  to  his  uiual  expedient  or  negociation.  queen 
Catherine  of   Medicis,  continuing  to  mediate,  vi-  Dowager, 
fited  the  duke  of   Guife,  and  endeavoured  to  ac-^ 
commodate  matters  between  them.     The  populace, 
mafters  of  the  capital,  would  not  even  permit  her 
to  pafs    through    the  intermediate    ftreets   in    her 
coach  ;  and  me  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  ne- 
ceffity  of  being  carried  in  a  chair,  while  the  barri- 
cadoes,  opened  to  admit  her  pafifage,  were  imme- 
diately  clofed  behind  her.     Nor  did  me  find   in 
Guife  any  difpofition  to  treat,  except  upon  condi- 
tions too  infolent  to  be  accepted  even  by  Henry,  in 
his  prefent  abjeft  ftate.     No  alternative,  therefore, 
except  flight,  was  left ;  and  it  might  fpeedily  be- 
come impracticable,  if  the  Louvre,  prefled  in  front, 
and  deftitute  of  provifions  to  hold  out  againft  the 
befiegers,  mould  be  inverted  from  behind,  towards 
the  country.     After   a   night  of  irrefolution,  and 
alarm,  the  king  determined  to  quit  his  palace,  and 
effect  his  efcape ;  while  the  queen-mother  returning 

a  fecond 
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c  H  A  P.  a  fecond  time  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  attempted  to 
v^ru*     .mollify  the  terms  demanded  on  the  preceding  day. 
i588.     Henry's  departure  was  accelerated  by  the  intelligence 
Terror  of   which  he  received,  that  meafures  were  taken  for 
furrounding  him,  and  that  eight  thoufand  men  were 
already  on  their  march  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  while 
an  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  palace  by  the 
Parifians.     Terrified  at  the  profpeft  of  remaining  a 
prifoner,  he  quitted  the  Louvre ;  and  having  mount- 
Mil  flight    edon  horfeback,  attended  only  by  a  few  gentlemen, 
from  Paris,  he  took  the  road  to  Chartres,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  following  day.     His  courtiers,  many  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  utmoil  confufion  (6). 

Such  was  the  fingular  deftiny  of  Henry  the  Third ; 
raifed  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  election,  and  to 
that  of  France  by  defcent ;  yet,  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  capital  of  each  with  precipitation ;  and  to 
quit  Paris,  a,s  he  had  done  Cracow,  near  fourteen 

(6)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  260—267.  Davila,  p.  691 — 6y8.  Chron. 
Noven.  vol.  i.  p.  46.— 49.  Memoires  de  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  lo^ — 108. 
L'Etoile,  Jour.  p.  244 — 146.  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  333 — 336.  D'Aubig. 
Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  72 — 77. 

Of  all  the  contemporary  hiftorians,  who  have  related  the  circumftances 
attending  the  duke  of  Guife's  arrival  at  Paris,  the  day  of  the  barricadoes, 
end  the  flight  of  Henry;  Davila  is  the  moil  minute,  moft  interefting,  and, 
perhaps,  the  moft  accurate.  He  recounts  it  from  high  authority,  and  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts.  De  Thou  contains,  likewife,  a  number 
«>f  very  curious  particulars.  That  great  and  virtuous  magiftrate  was  on 
the  fpot,  an  actor  in,  and  a  fpectator  of  the  fcene.  But,  Davila  feems  to 
have  known  more  of  the  fscret  fprings,  which  actuated  Henry's  conduct. 

Chiverny,  who,  from  his  high  poft  of  Chancellor,  mufl  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  every  tranfaction  respecting  it,  is  fliort,  and  deftitutc  of  any 
valuable  matter.  He  afferts,  that  when  the  king  left  Paris,  his  intention 
was  only  to  have  gone  to  St.  Germain  ;  but,  reflecting,  that  he  fhould  not 
be  more  in  fafety  there,  than  in  the  capital  itfelf,  he  refolved  on  retiring 
to  Chartres.  It  appears  from  L'Etoile,  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lofe; 
and  that  if  he  had  delayed  his  flight  for  two  hours  longer,  it  would  have 
become  impracticable.  We  find  by  the  "  Chronologic  Novennairc,"  that 
fome  foldiers,  placed  in  the  tower  of  Nefle,  near  £he  gate  by  which  the 
king  efcaped,  fired  on  him,  and  loaded  him  with  the  moft  abufive  lan- 
guage. He  flept  iu  his  boots,  at  Rambouillet,  after  having  ftationed  guards 
»>n  every  fide,  to  prevent  furprize  or  attack. 

years 
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years  earlier,  under  circuoiftances   of  difgrace,  or  c  H  A  P. 
of  ignominy.      His  departure  was  not  lefs  unpleaf-      VII< 
in"-  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  received  the  infor-     J5gg. 
mation,  while  he  was  ftill  negociating  with  the  queen- 
mother.     Confcious  that  he  had,    by  his  want  ofE™tlorn* 

_  r  .    j  r of  vune  on 

vigilance,  allowed  his  prey  to  elcape  ;  and  aware  or  that  event, 
all  the  confequences  which  muft  enfue  from  fo  irre- 
parable a  fault,  he  exhibited  marks  of  furprize,  and 
even  of  confirmation.  But,  recovering  from  his 
firft  emotions,  he  prepared  to  avail  himfelf  of  his 
victory  over  the  crown.  Paris  was  completely  in 
his  pofleffion,  and  he  loft  not  a  moment  in  fecuring 
fo  valuable  a  prize.  Having  caufed  the  barricadoes. 
to  be  removed,  and  reftored  univerfal  tranquillity 
throughout  the  city  ;  he  fummoned  the  governor  of 
the  Baftile  to  furrender  that  fortrefs.  Henry  hadHeb«omes 
refufed  to  entruft  the  defence  of  it  to  Ornano,  one 
of  his  braved  and  mod:  faithful  officers,  who  had 
offered,  on  pain  of  lofing  his  head,  to  maintain  it 
till  the  lad  extremity.  The  Baftile  was  immediately 
delivered  up  ;  and  two  days  afterwards,  the  caille  of 
Vincennes  followed  the  example.  New  municipal 
magiftrates  were  elected  in  the  place  of  thofe  who 
were  attached  to  the  king  :  Guife  took  poffeffion  of 
the  arfenal ;  fubje&ed  almoli:  all  the  places  which 
command  the  courfe  of  the  river  Seine,  and  Marne  ; 
and  omitted  no  precaution  to  enfure  the  fafety,  and 
encreafe  the  attachment  of  the  Parifians  (7). 

From  the   period    of  Henry's   flight,    the   royal  Diflbiution 
power  may  be  faid  to  have  ceafed,  and  to  have  been,of  the  royal 
in  a  great   meafure,  transferred  to  "  the  League."*11 
Driven  from  his  capital ;  abandoned,  and  betrayed 
by  his   minifters,  who  peiceived  his  incurable  fu- 
pinenefs  or  incapacity :  diverted   of  the  authority, 
and  greatly  diminifhed  even  in  the  external  fplendor 
annexed  to  the  throne :  compelled  not  only  to  gra- 

(7)  De  Thou,  vol,x.  p.  168—270.    Davila,  p.  639  and  ;co. 
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CHAT,  tify  his  implacable  enemies  with  every  dignity  and 
V1L  office  ;  but,  to  complete  his  own  humiliation  by  ap- 

""""^ygg^  proving  all  their  outrages :  he  continued  merely  to 
retain  the  title,  without  exercifing  the  functions  of 
a  king.  While  Guife,  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  ad- 
drefled  letters  to  the  various  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  Henry  himfelf,  juftifying  the  late  tranfac- 
tions,  and  applauding  their  motives  for  taking  up 

Feeble mea-arms     that  feeble  prince  fcarcely  ventured,  in  his 

fures   of  .  '  r  .  J  . 

Henry.  mamreito  to  the  nation,  to  exprels  his  refentment 
for  the  injuries  which  he  fuftained.  Inftead  of  af- 
fembling  forces,  and  attempting  to  vindicate  the  in- 
fulted  honor  of  his  crown ;  he  permitted  Catherine 
of  Medicis,  who  remained  at  Paris,  to  continue 
the  negociations  for  peace.  Infenfible  to  the  de- 
graded fituation  in  which  he  flood,  he  even  profe- 
cuted  his  accuftomed  pleafures,  at  the  time  that  the 
adherents  of  his  adverfary  rendered  themfelves 
matters  of  the  mofl  important  cities  of  France. 
Epernon,  who  had  been  abfent  during  the  late  in- 
furre&ion,  returning  from  his  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  was  ordered 
by  Henry  to  retire  to  Angouleme.  This  flep,  whe- 
ther the  refult  of  policy,  or  arifmg  from  his  change 
of  difpofition,  was  followed  by  a  treaty  with  Guife. 

Treaty  eon-The  confirmation  of  all  the  various  acts  of  rebellion 
and  ufurpation,  committed  by  himfelf  and  his  fol- 
lowers :  the  addition  of  new  cities  to  thofe  already 
ceded  to  "  the  League:"  the  pod  of  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces,  with  unlimited  powers,  con- 
ferred on  the  duke  himfelf,  befides  the  pofl  of  lord 
ftewart  of  the  houfhold,  which  he  previoufly  en- 
joyed :  the  re-commencernent  of  war  with  the  Hu- 
gonots :  the  exclufion  of  heretics  from  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown  :  and  the  convocation  of  the  flates 
general  in  the  enfuing  month  of  October,  to  ratify 

auft  July.  all  the  preceding  conceffions  in  the  name  of  the  na- 

tipn; 
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tion  :  thefe  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  agree-  CHAP. 
ment  accepted  by  the  king  ( 8). 

So  humiliating  an  accommodation  was  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  Guife  in  perfon  at  Chartres,  where 
Catherine  of   Medicis    prefented  him  to  her    fon. 
Henry,  notwithstanding  all  the  recent  infults  received  Chartres. 
from  him,  exhibited  every  mark  of  forgivenefs,  and 
even  of  affedion,  towards  a  man  whom  he  juftly 
feared,  and  whofe  deftruction,   it  is  probable,  that 
he  had  already  determined.     The  (lipulations  of  the 
late  treaty  were  fulfilled,  though  not  without  mani- 
feft  repugnance  ;  and  the  duke  was  inverted  with  his 
new  commiffion,  conceived  in  terms  the  molt  am- 
ple.    In  order  to  gratify  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
he  was  declared,  by  a  feparate  edict,  to  be  the  neareft 
prince  of  the  royal   blood;  and  as  fuch,  to  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  or  exemptions  ufually  ac- 
corded  to    the    perfon   pofleffing   that   high   rank. 
During  the  courfe  of  thefe  interesting  events,  thecommo- 
kingdom  was   far   from  enjoying   tranquillity,     I 
Poitou,  the  king  of  Navarre,  who,  by  the  death 
his  coufm,  the  prince  of  Conde,  was   compelled  tointhepro;' 
affume  the  command,  retook  the  important  poft  ofvmj"j'y< 
Marans,    which  had   fallen  into    the  hands  of  the 
royalifts  :  while  Lefdiguieres  having  joined  his  forces 
with  La  Valette,  brother  to  Epernon,  who  acted  as  Auguft  13. 
lieutenant  for  the   crown  in  Provence,  became  by 
the  junction,  fuperior  to  the  troops  of  "  the  League." 
Epernon  himfelf,  befieged  in   the  caflle  of  Angou-  Auguft  10. 
leme  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  was  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity  of  famine  ;  and   only  extricated 
himfelf  from  the  danger   by  the   moft   determined 
courage  (9). 

(8)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  323 — 326.     Davila,  p.  ;cc — 713.     Memoires 
<Je  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  725 — 729. 

(9)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p,  328 — 343,  and  352—367.     Vie  d'Epernon, vol. 
i.  p.  230—373. 

O  z  But, 
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CHAP.      But,  all  inferior  interefts  or  concerns   were  fwaU 

.y1^ /  lowed    up   in  the   confideration   of    the  important 

i58g.     fcene  which  was  about  to  open  at  Blois.     The  duke 
projeSsof  of  Guife,  notwithstanding  his  pad  fuccefs,  regarded 
the  eonceflrons.of  the  king  as  equally  incomplete  and 
infecure,  till  they  were  folemnly  ratified  by  the  affern- 
bly  of  the  States  ;  and  he  exerted,  by  himfelf  and 
his  emiflaries,  every  endeavour  to  procure  the  electi- 
on of  delegates,  favorable  to  his  ambitious  projects, 
and  of        Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  had  conceived  the  vain, 
and  chimerical   hope  of  refuming  in   that  aflembly, 
his  antient  authority.      Having  gratified   the  chiefs 
of  "  the  League"  by   a   compliance  with  all  their 
demands,  and  by  the  pardon  of  their  conduct  in  the 
infurrection  of  Paris  ;  he  flattered  himfelf  that  they 
would  reft  fatisfied  with  their  acquifitions.     Render- 
'  ed  diftruffcful  by  his  experience  of  the  infidelity  of 
his    minifters,  whom    he  fufpefced  of  being  either 
whollv  devoted  to   the  queen  mother,  under  whofe 
protection  they  had  rifen ;  or,  of  being  iecretly  at- 
change  of  tached  to  the  Guifes  ;  he  made  a  complete  change 
minifters.    jn  tile  members  of  his  cabinet.     A  new  adminiftra- 
tion  was  formed,    on  whofe  adherence  he  believed 
that  he  could  confide  ;    and  Chiverney,  the  chancel- 
lor, difiniffed  from  his  employment,  was  fuceeeded 
by  IVloatholon,  to  whom  the  feals  were  delivered. 
Convoca-        1'ne   convocation  o.f  the  States,  impatiently  ex- 
tionof  the  peeled  by  both  parties,  was  opened  by  the  king  in 
nerlut^"    perfon ;  who  harangued  the  three  orders  in  the  caftie 
Biois.         of  Blois,  expofed  to  them,  in  animated  colors,    the 
Oftobe       calamities  of  the  nation,  and  befought   of  them   to, 
co-operate  with  him  in  applying  inftant,  and  ade- 
quate remedies.     In  order  to  give  an   inconteftable 
proof  of  his   fmcerity  in   the   late   treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Guife,  and  of  his  intention  to  execute   it 
with  fidelity,  he  fwore  to  its  obfervance;  caufed  the 
edicl:  to  be  received  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  member  of 

the 
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the  aflembly.    He,  neverthelefs,  foon  perceived,  that,c  HAP. 
inftead  of  acquiring  popularity  by  fuch  a  meafure  ;  ^    !^!l, 
he  had  only  degraded   the  throne,  and  augmented     i^gg. 
the  confidence  of  his  enemies.     All  the  deliberations 
of  the  States  were  directed  by  them,  and  ferved  to 
convince  him,   that  his    expectations   of   afliftance 
from  the  reprefentatives  of   the  riation,    were  delu- 
five.     The  clergy,  devoted  to  Guife,  and  peculiarly  influence  Of 
interefted  in  the  continuance  of  war  with  the  Hugo-  Guife  in  the 
nots,  confidered  him  as  their  fole  protector;   while3 
the  delegates  compofing   the  third  eftate,  opprefied 
by  the  feverity  of  taxes,  or  cot  fupted  by  the  money 
lavimly  expended  to  purchafe  their  fuffrages ;  re* 
ceived     his    commands    with    implicit    obedience. 
Among  the  nobles  alone,  Henry  maintained  a  con- 
liderable  degree  of  influence;  but,   the  crown  was 
too  weak  to  fupport  a  conteft  with  the  other  orders^ 
or  to  render  abortive  the  fchemes  of  the  powerful 
faction    which     preponderated     in     every    refolu- 
tion  (io)« 

Political,  as  well  as  perfonat  motiveSj  combined  November/ 
in  urging  him  to  adopt  fome  vigorous  meafures  for 
his  fafety    and   extrication.     The    duke  of   Savoy,  Capture  of 

f^,       ,       ,,  .  r  r  •   '  •     j  j  Saluzzo,  by 

Charles  Lmanuel,  a  prmceor  an  alpirmg  mind,  and  the  duke  of 
ambitious  views,  encouraged  by  the  troubles  ofSav°y- 
France ;  privately  connected  with  the  Guifes  ;  and 
availing  himfelf  of  fo  favorable  an  occafion  ;  had  at- 
tacked and  conquered  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo, 
fituated  among  the  Alps,  and  the  laft  remains  of  the 
French  acquisitions  in  Piemont.  Henry  was  deeply 
fenfible  to  the  injury ;  and  fuch  was  the  indignation 
of  the  States,  that  they  proceeded  inftantly  to  de- 
clare war  upon. a  prince,  who  had  wantonly  violated, 
without  provocation,  a  long  eftablifhed  peace. 
The  three  orders,  mitigated  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  Demands  of 

the  States. 
(<o)  Davila,  p.  719—^7*6.     D<s  Thou,  voLat.  p.  3^8— 397. 

had 
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CHAP. had  moreover,  unanimoufly,  and  clamoroufly,  de- 
V1I>  manded  the  royal  affent  to  a  refolution,  excluding 
I588.  the  king  of  Navarre  from  his  right  of  fucceffion ; 
and  though  Henry  had  been  able  to  delay  an  imme- 
diate compliance  with  their  requeft,  yet,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  muft  eventually  fantlion  the  decree. 
From  every  quarter  he  received  information  of  the 
duke's  treafonable  defigns,  which  had  for  their 
avowed  objects,  his  imprifonment,  and  confequent 
depofition.  Marfhal  d'Aumont,  one  of  the  few 
perfons  fmcerely  attached  to  his  honor  and  interefts, 
had  warned  him,  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft, 
as  the  States  were  already  difpofed  to  infift  on  the 
nomination  of  the  duke  to  the  office  of  conftable  of 
France ;  the  powers  annexed  to  which  would  ren- 
der him  equally  independant  of,  and  formidable  to, 
the  crown. 

Motives  to  AS  if  thefe  public  inducements  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  propel  the  indolence  of  the  king, 

-  Private  infults  and  mortifications  the  moft  humili- 

-  ating,  were  added.     Henry   having  defired  to  ex- 
cept the  city  of  Orleans  from  the  number  of  places 
ceded  by  him  to  "  the  League,"  his  wifh  was  not 
only  refufed  ;  but,  menaces  were  thrown  out,  if  he 
fhould  prefume  to  infift  on  the  propofition.     The 
ducbefs  of  Montpenfier  publickly  mewed  the  golden 
fciflars  which  me  wore  at  her  girdle;    and  owned, 
that  they  were  deftined  to  give  the  tonfure  to  a  king, 
whom  me  pronounced  unworthy  longer  to  wear  the 
crown,     Even  from  the  adherents  of  the  family  of 
Guife,  and,  as  it  was  generally  believed,   from  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  himfelf,  whofe  moderate  temper 
rendered  him  averfe  to  his  brother's  ambitious  views; 
Henry  had  received  advice,  that  a  defperate  meafure 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  againft  his  dignity 
and  liberty,  if  not  againlt  his  life  (n). 

(I  i)  Davila,  p.  ^^(i — 739.     De  Thou,  vol.  x.   p.  4M— 449-     Chron. 
>Jov.  vol.  I.  p.  p.  95 — 103. 

Roufed 
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Roufed  by  fo  many  concurring  testimonies,  thatc  HAP. 
irrefolute  prince,  driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  pa- 
tience, and  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  the  moft     i^gs. 
violent  remedies,  in  order  to  preferve  the  remains  of  Heni7<kr. 

h,  ,  .•  .  i .  termmes  on 

is  authority  ;  determined  on  immediate  vengeance.  caufing 

Unable  to  arreft  fo  powerful  a  criminal,  or  to  con-  Guife  to b« 
demn  him  by  the  cuitomary  forms  of  juftice,  he 
neceffitated  to  recur  to   afiaflination ;    and   having 
embraced  the  refolution,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
inftruments  for  the  purpofe.     His  terrors  of  "  the 
League"  had  induced  him  to  form  a  body  guard, 
compofed  principally  of  Gafcon  gentlemen,  chofen 
by  Epernon  ;    poor,  faithful,   and  capable  of    any 
enterprize.     They  were  forty-five  in  number,  and 
commanded  by  Lognac,  whofe   devotion  was 
queftionable.     Having  fele&ed   from  among  them, theinft™- 
nine,  of  whofe  intrepidity  he  had  the  higheft  opi-  his  ven- 
nion,  Henry  diftributed  the  poniards  deftined  for£eance' 
the  a&,  with  his  own  hand ;  ftationed  them  in  the 
apartment  adjoining  to  his  cabinet ;    and   recom- 
mended to  them  his  honor  and  his  crown. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  to  conceal  Audacity  of 
the  defign,  indirect  and  ambiguous  notifications  of  it  Guifc- 
were  tranfmitted  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  from  various 
quarters.      But,    naturally  -incapable  of   fear,    and   N 
audacious,    even   to   temerity  :    too  far  advanced, 
either  to  retreat,    or  to  fly,  without  facrificing  his 
projeds  and  his  adherents  :  relying  on  the  timidity 
or  indeciiion  of  Henry,    whom  he   defpifed  ;    and 
diffuaded  by  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  one  of  his 
moft  confidential  friends,  from  abandoning  his  plans 
at  fhe  moment  of  their  completion ;  he  disregarded 
all  admonitions.     The  king  having  commanded  his 
attendance  alone,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  con- 
fult  him  on  fome  affairs  of  a  private  nature  ;  the 
duke,  unaccompanied'  by  his  ordinary  attendants, 
quitted    the    chamber   in   which   the   council  was 
alfembled.     At  the  inftant,  when  he  entered  the  ad- 

joining 
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c  H  A  p.  joining  apartment,  and  while  he  was  in  the  aft  of 
VIK/  lifting  up  the  tapeftry  which  covered  the  door  of  the 

""^Tg^1^  cabinet  where  Henry  flood  ;    the  gentlemen,   ap- 

Hisaffaffi-  .pointed  to  affaffinate  him,  attacked  him  on  every  fide. 
Overpowered  by  numbers,  and  incapable  of  making 
a  long  defence,  he  foon  fell,  and  expired  almoft 
without  uttering  a  fmgle  word  (i  2). 

charader.  Such  was  the  fatal  end  of  a  man,  who,  in  other 
times,  and  conducted  by  other  principles,  might 
have  been  equally  the  fupport,  and  the  ornament  of 
the  throne.  Nature  had  laviftied  on  him  many  of 
the  rareft  and  greateft  endowments  ;  peculiarly  thofe 

(rz)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  103 — 109.  L'Etoile,  p.  757 — 259.  DC 
Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  460 — 470,  and  p.  480.  Davila,  p.  741 — 747.  Chiverny, 
vol.  i.  p.  121 — -123. 

Every  particular  of  this  interefting  cafaftrophe  is  to  he  found  in  Davila, 
L'Etoile,  De  Thou,  and  the  "  Chronologic  Novennaire."  They,  in  gene- 
ral, agree  with  each  other,  in  the  leading  facts.  It  cannot  be  questioned, 
that  the  duke 'of  Guife  received  repeated  information  of  Henry's  intention 
to  affaffinate  him;  nor  does  it  fcem  that  he  altogether  difbelieved  or  defpifed 
the  admonitions :  but,  he  could  no  longer  retreat,  without  difgrace  and 
ruin.  L'Etoile  fays,  that  he  received  no  lefs  than  nine  billets  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death,  to  warn  him  of  his  fate  ;  and,  that  he  difregarded  them 
all.  He  adds,  that  after  his  aflaflination,  Henry,  coming  out  of  his  clofet, 
and  regarding  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  kicked  it  on  the  face ;  exclaim- 
ing, "  Mon  Dieu  !  qu'il  eft.  grand  !  II  paroit  encore  plus  grand,  mort,  que 
"  vivant."  But,  Davila,  far  better  informed,  expretsly  fays,  -that  "  the 
"  king,  content  with  knowing  that  the  duke  was  dead,  would  not  even  look 
"  upon  the  corpfc ;"  and,  de  Thou  confirms  it,  by  declaring,  that,  "  fo 
"  foon  as  Guife's  death  was  announced,  Henry  ordered  the  carpet  upon 
"  which  he  fell,  to  be  laid  over  him,  and  came  out  of  his  clofet."  Thi» 
conduct  is  much  more  analogous  to  the  general  character  of  the  king,  who 
was  not  cruel,  nor  vindidive.  The  laft  necefiity  alone  had  impelled  him  to 
anticipate  the  intentions  of  his  enemies,  which  were  levelled  againft  his 
crown  and  liberty. 

If  it  be  true,  as  d'Aubigne  aflerts,  that  the  door  which  communicated 
from  the  chamber  in  which  Guife  was  killed,  to  the  king's  clofet,  was 
walled  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  poffibilityof  his  entering  it;  no  circum- 
itance  can  convey  a  flronger  idea  of  the  terror,  infpired  by  him  into  Henry. 
The  bodies  of  the  duke,  and  of  the  cardinal  his  brother,  were  let  down  by 
ropes  from  thecaftle,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  December,  into  the  court 
yard;  and  there  confumed  by  quick-lime,  in  order  to  prevent  any  relics  of 
them  from  being  prcferved.  By  the  feizure  of  Pelicart,  fecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Guife,  and  from  the  papers  and  letters  in  his  pofieffion,  it  was 
clearly  proved,  that  a  treafonable  correfponrfence  was  cariied  on  between 
Guife  and  Philip  the  Second,  the  king  of  Spain.  The  fums,  afferted  to 
have  been  remitted  from  Philip,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1588,  did 
not  fa)i  ftort  of  <wo  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  as  De  Thou  pofitiveiy 
declares. 

which 
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which  are  calculated  to  obtain,  and  to  preferve  ane  H  A  p 
empire  over  mankind.  In  generofity,  affability,  and 
infmuation,  he  exceeded  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  manners  were  popular  arid  gracious ;  yet,  digni- 
fied and  elevated.  Profufe  of  promife«,  of  carertes, 
and  of  money,  he  acquired  adherents  in  every  clafs 
of  fociety.  His  talents  for  war  had  been  fully  dif- 
played  ;  and  his  fuccfefs  in  the  late  campaign  againft 
the  Germans,  by  raifing  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  public 
favor,  prepared  the  way  to  his  ruin.  Patient  of  hun- 
ger, third,  and  every  hardftiip,  he  was  not  lefs  idolized 
by  the  foldiery,  than  by  the  people ;  and  his  incredi- 
ble activity  enabled  him,  without  effort,  or  fatigue, 
to  be  prefent  at,  and  perfonally  to  direct,  every 
operation  of  the  field,  or  of  the  cabinet.  So  many 
fublime  qualities  were,  notwithftanding,  obfcured 
by  an  infatiable  ambition,  and  fullied  by  a  difre- 
gard  to  his  promifes,  and  a  contempt  of  faith  in 
all  his  tranfactions. 

At  the  fame  inftant  when  the  duke  of  Guife  wasArrcftof 
afiaflinated,  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  together  with 
the  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  were  arrefted  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber.     Henry,  neither  fanguinary,  nor  vin- 
dictive from  natural  character,  was  inclined  to  have 
fpared  the  cardinal:  but,  the  exhortations  of  thofe 
who  furrounded  him  ;  the  violent  and  implacable 
enmity,  exprefied  by  that  prelate  ;  and  the  menaces 
which  even  his  prefent  fituation  could  not  induce 
him  to  refrain  from  uttering  ;  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  give  orders  for  his  execution.      Four  foldiers,  His  death. 
to  whom  the  charge  was  committed,  difpatched  him 
with  their  halberts :  he  met  his  fate  with  undaunted 
intrepidity.     Satisfied  with  having  facrificed  the  two 
brothers,  Henry  did  not  fhed  any  other  blood  ;  and  *4th  Dcc* 
he  inftantly  granted  the  life  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Lyons,    to   the  entreaties  of    his    nephew.      The  ihpnfon- 
duchefs  of  Nemours,  mother  to  the  duke  and  cardi-"?611* of  va 
nal  of  Guile ;  the  young  prince  of  Joinville,  fon 
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c  H  A  p.  the  duke  ;  together  with  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
VIF-  who  had  been  fo  long  the  inflrument  of  "  the 
League  ;"  and  the  duke  of  Elbeuf,  another 
prince  of  the  family  of  Lorrain,  were  committed  to 
the  caftie  of  Amboife.  Many  of  the  inferior  agents, 
or  adherents  of  the  Guifes,  were,  likewife,  feized ; 
but,  the  injudicious,  and  ill-timed  lenity  of  the 
king,  foon  reftored  them  to  freedom  ;  and  they 
abufed  it,  by  immediately  proceeding  to  every  act  of 
violence  againft  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Mayenne, 
abfent  at  Lyons,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  his  brothers  ;  and  apprized,  that  if  he  loft 
a  moment,  he  would  be  likewife  arrefted  ;  precipi- 
tately left  the  city,  and  fled  to  Dijon,  the  capital  of 
his  government  of  Burgundy  (13). 

(13)  Davila,  p.  747 — 755.     De  Thou,  voL  x.  p.  471 — 479.     D'Aub. 
Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  Ijl — 154. 
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CHAP.      VIII. 

Inactivity  of  the  king,  after  the  death  of  the  Guifes. — 
Emotions  excited  by  that  event,  at  Paris. — Death  of 
Catherine  of  Medicis — Rebellion — Violent  afls  com- 
mitted by  the  Part/tans. — Duke  of  Mayenne  confti- 
tuted  chief  of  the  League. — Revolt  of  the  principal 
cities  of  France. — Defperate  fituation  of  Henry. — 
Conducl  of  the  king  of  Navarre. — Truce  between 
him  and  Henry. — Excommunication  of  the  king. — 
Interview  of  Plejfiz  les  Tours. — Attack  of  Tours, 
by  Mayenne. — Operations  of  the  war. — Vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  the  king. — He  marches  to  Paris. — Critical 
pojition  of  the  affairs  of  the  League. — Ajjajfinat'wn 
of  Henry. — His  death. — Character. — General  Re- 
flexions. 

THE  confternation,  excited  by  the  death  of  the  c  n  A  p. 
Guifes,  not  only   at  Blois,    but,  throughout     vm- 
the  kingdom,  was  fuch,  that  if  Henry  had  availed  s""7^p"""/ 
himfelf  without  delay,  and  had  a&ed  with  vigor,  it  Efcape  of 
is  probable  that  no  fatal  confequences  might  have  ^ra^enne' 

r •   i      j        '  L  L-      r  M-  L  •,-!_•    CL  XT         Conflerna- 

reiulted,  either  to  nimielr,  or  to  his  iubjects.     Not- tion> excited 
withstanding  the  contempt  into  which  his  perfon  and  bythelate 

CVf'rit'f 

authority  were  fallen,  the  fpirit  of  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence was  not  entirely  extindt.  The  capital,  and  the 
provinces,  were  alike  fufpended,  on  receiving  the  in-' 
telligence,  and  waited  in  expectation  of  the  events,  by 
which  fo  unexpected  a  blow  would  probably  be  foK 
lowed.  Orleans  might  have  been  fnved  by  prompti- 
tude and  difpatch  ;  marfhal  d'Aumont  having  found 
means  to  enter  the  caftle,  which  held  out  for  the 
crown  againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  Poitou, 
the  duke  of  Nevers  commanded  a  conliderable  army 
againft  the  proteftants,  and  could  have  been  recalled 

without 
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CHAP,  without  difficulty.     Sancy,  who  had  recently  been 
VIIL     embaffador  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  urged  the  neceffity 
of  a  levy  of  troops  from  that  country,  and  offered 
to  conduct  them  in  perfon  ;  nor  was  it  poflible  for 
the  adherents  of  "  the  League,"  unprepared,  and 
fcattered   over   the   kingdom,  to   aft  with   energy 
againft   their   fovereign,   when   at   the   head    of  a 
formidable  army,    and    followed  by  a  numerous- 
nobility. 
»f      BiK,  all  thcfe  advantages  were  rendered  unavail-^ 

Hcnry>  ing,  by  the  inactivity  and  fupinenefs  of  Henry. 
The  emotions  of  refentment,  which  had  excited 
him  to  revenge  the  infults  offered  to  his  dignity, 
having  fubfided,  he  relapfed  into  his  former  apathy 
and  fecurity.  He  had  taken  no  meafures  for  fup- 
porting  the  late  violent  act  of  feverity  ;  and  he  flat- 
tered himfelf,  that  the  projects  of  the  duke  of  Guife 
would  be  extinguifhed  by  his  death.  Inftead  of 
putting  himfelf  inftantly  on  horfeback,  and  march- 
ing his  forces  againft  Orleans  and  Parij,  he  appear- 
ed to  be  infenfible  to  the  fituation  of  thofe  cities ; 
and  he  dreaded  more  the  Papal  excommunication 
for  the  murder  of  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  than  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  France.  His  firft  at- 
tention was  directed  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  the 
holy  fee;  and  after  ufmg  every  effort  to  mollify  the- 
legate,  he  difpatched  the  bifhop  of  Mans,  as  his 
embaflador  to  Rome,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  cen- 
fures  with  which  he  was  menaced  from  Sixtus  the 
Fifth  (i). 
1589-  A  conduct  fo  indolent  and  pufillanirnous,  was  at- 

tended  with  the  worft  effeas'  The  caftle  of  Or" 
leans,  deftitute  of  the  neceffary  garrifon,  furrender- 
from  it.  e(j  to  ttje  kefiegers  j  and  that  important  city,  fituated 
on  the  Loire,  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  was 
loft  by  Henry's  neglect.  The  royal  army  under  the- 

(.1)  Davila,  p.  777.     De  Thou,  vol.  k.  p.  483—485. 
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duke  of  Nevers,  infected  with  the  general  fpirit  of  c  H  A  p. 
fedition  and  revolt,  difbanded,  and  joined  the  ene-     VIIL 
my  :  while,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  feemed  irre-  ^^^" 
folute  and  uncertain  of  the  part  which  he  fhould 
act,  encouraged  by  the  king's  inaction,  determined 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brothers.     But,  it  was  Emotions 
in  the  capital,  that  the  moft  alarming  events  took  °i^s^oa 
place,  on  the  arrival  of  the   intelligence  that  the  the  duke  of 
popular  leaders  had  been  affaflinated.     Apprehen- 
five   that   their   execution  was  only  a  prelude  to 
greater  difplays  of  authority,  and  that  Hertry  would 
foon  appear  in  perfon  to  refume  his  prerogatives, 
and  to  puniifh  the  rebels  who  had  infulted  his  leni- 
ty; the  people  betrayed  fcarcely  any  other  emo- 
tions, except  thofe  of  grief.     Even  the  clergy,  who 
had  manifefted  the  warmed  devotion  to  the  houfe 
of   Guife,    reftrained    their  forrow,    or   contented 
themfelves  with  deploring  the  tragical  end  of  two 
princes,  fo  jlluftrious  for  their  public  fervices  and 
virjtues.      The   parliament   of   Paris,  compofed   of 
perfons,  venerable   from  their  age,  character  and 
judicial  functions ;  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  fenti- 
ments   of  a  nature  hoftile  to  the  repofe  of  their 
country.     Among  the  opulent  claffes  of  citizens  in 
the  metropolis,  there  was  every  difpofition  to  aid  and 
fupport  the  crown,  if  they  had  in  turn,  received 
from   it,    the   natural   and  juft  protection.      But, 
when,  inftead  of  hearing  that   Henry  was  on  his tion  ?nd  rc* 
march  to  reftore  order,  they  learned  that  he  re-          *  * 
mained  at  Blois  in  a  (late  of  indolent  repofe;  and 
when  they  beheld  the  example  of  Orleans,  which 
ventured  to  refift    with   impunity,  they  gave  full 
fcope  to  their  rage  and  violence.     Having  affem- 
bled  tumultuoufly  in  the  town-hall,  they  conferred 
the  government  of  Paris  on  the  duke  of  Aumale ; 
came  to  a  determination  of  fending  immediate  fuc- 
cours  to  the  inhabitants  of  Orleans ;  and  put  the 
city  into  ^  ftate  of  defence.     The  fermentation 

was 
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CHAP,  was  fuftained  by  the  popular  preachers,  who,  en- 

vni-     raged  at  the  murder  of  the  cardinal  of  Guife,  con- 

15$».     founded  his  punifhment  with  the  interefts  of  the 

Catholic  religion,  of  which  they  declared  him  the 

martyr;  and  branded  their  fovereign  with  the  mod 

opprobrious  epithets  (2). 

r>?athof  While  thefe  fymptoms  of  rebellion  difplayed 
^MedicL.  themfelves  in  Paris,  an  event  took  place  at  Blois, 
which,  however  loft  in  the  turbulent  and  calami- 
tous fcenes  prefented  on  every  fide,  at  this  period 
of  Henry's  reign,  muft  forcibly  attract  the  notice 
yh  Tan  °^  ^e  hiftorian.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  at  feventy 
years  of  age,  during  the  laft  thirty  of  which  (he 
had  directed,  in  a  greater,  or  leffer  degree,  the 
affairs  of  France,  expired,  after  an  illnefs  of  a  few 
days.  At  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Guife's  aflaffina- 
tion,  me  was  indifpofed  with  the  gout ;  and  her 
emotions  on  receiving  information  of  an  event,  to 
which  me  might  be  faid,  in  fome  meafure,  to  have 
contributed  by  the  protection  of  the  Guifes,  .accele- 
rated the  progrefs  of  her  diforder.  Her  judgment, 
ripened  by  experience,  enabled  her  to  fee,  and  to 
apprize  the  king,  who,  with  marks  of  exultation, 
informed  her  of  the  duke's  death,  that  only  vigor 
and  expedition  could  extricate  him  from  the  com- 
motions, with  which  it  muft  neceflarily  be  follow- 
ed. Her  malady  redoubled,  in  confequence  of  the 
fevere  reproaches  made  her  by  the  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  on  her  luppofed  participation  in  the  vio- 
lent meafures  adopted  by  her  fon ;  and  the  agita- 
tions of  her  mind  aiding  the  attacks  of  difeafe,  (he 
character  furvived  only  a  fhort  time.  Few  women  have  pof- 
of  that  fefied  a  more  exalted  capacity,  or  have  acted  fo 
diftinguimed  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
The  ftrength  of  her  genius,  and  the  acutenefs  of 
her  talents,  enabled  her  to  acquire,  and  to  retain  an 

(i)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  485—4201    Davila,  p.  760 — ;6z. 
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afcendant  over  he?  two  fons,  Charles  the  Ninth,  CHAP. 
and  Henry  the  Third,  after  their  confidence  in  her  -VIIL 
was  totally  extinct.  Of  a  mafculine  ambition,  fhe  ^^^~ 
defpifed  the  ordinary  occupations  and  amufements 
of  her  fex,  and  was  only  intent  upon  more  folid 
objects.  Magnificent,  liberal,  affable,  and  capable 
of  the  clofeft  application,  fhe  was  never  overcome 
by  the  magnitude,  nor  diftrafted  by  the  multipli- 
city of  public  affairs.  Prodigal  of  human  blood  ; 
faithlefs  to  her  engagements  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the 
means  by  which  (he  attained  her  ends  ;  fhe  was 
defltitute  of  principles  of  virtue.  Continually  em- 
ployed in  exciting  the  diflfentions  of  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  render  her  interference  neceffary  for 
their  fuppreffion  ;  fhe  maintained  her  influence,  at 
the  expence  of  the  national  tranquillity  and  felicity. 
Mortified  to  behold  her  authority  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  fubverted,  by  the  favor  to  which  Joyeufe  and 
Epernon  had  attained  ;  fhe  had  recourfe  to  the 
Guifes,  in  order  to  balance  and  preponderate  the 
credit  of  Henry's  minions.  With  that  view,  fhe  Support 
facilitated,  or  fupported  the  meafures  of  <;  the£ivenbir 

<•'    t  5*    i  1  i  •!•  i  her  to  the 

•  League  .  but,  her  ability  was  unequal  to  extm-  League. 
guifii  the  conflagration  which  fhe  had  kindled  ;  and 
me  faw  before  her  death  the  fatal  effects  of  her  in- 
ordinate thirft  of  power.  Oppreffed  at  once  by 
age  and  difeafe;  reproached  by  thofe  whom  fhe 
had  unintentionally  precipitated  on  ruin  ;  and  no 
longer  trufted  by  Henry  himfelf;  having  outlived 
her  influence,  and  involved  her  for,  as  well  as  the 
monarchy  of  France,  in  almoft  inextricable  cala- 
mities ;  me  might  be  efteemed  fortunate  in  not  fur- 
viving  to  witnefs  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
houfe  of  Valois,  and  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to 
the  family  of  Bourbon,  which  fhe  had  always  hated 
and  perfecuted  (3). 


(3)  Davila,  p.  755~757«    Be  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  joO—  503. 
p.  -«6i  —  263.    Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  124—  133. 
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CHAP.      The   king   performed   her   funeral  with   all  the 
V.^-Y-^,  folemnity    and  magnificence,   which  the   diftrefled 
1589.     (ituation  of  his  affairs  and  finances  would  permit. 
^"'1^  In  attentive  to,  and  unaffeded  by  the  diftratted  con- 
General,     dition  of  the  kingdom,  he  continued  at  Blois,  oc- 
cupied in  clofmg  and  finally  difmiffing  the  States. 
i6thjan.  He  executed  it  with  the  fame  tranquillity  and  com- 
placency, which  he  would  have  exhibited  in  a  time 
of  profound    repofe ;    although     every    hour    con- 
vinced him  of  the  neceffity  of  exerting  his  utmoft 
efforts,    to  prevent  the  deflruclion  impending  over 
his  crown  and  life.     Previous  to  the  diffblution  of 
the  afiembly,  he  adminiftered   anew  the  oath,   by 
which  he  bound  himfelf  never  to  tolerate  any  reli- 
gion,   except  the  Catholic ;  but,  this  proof  of  his 
zeal,  only  ferved  to  manifeft  his  weaknefs,  and  to 
encourage  his  enemies.     Mendoza,  the  Spanifh  em- 
baffador,  had  already  taken  his  departure,  and  had 
repaired  to  Paris,  in  which  city  was  concentered  all 
inforrec-     the  violence  of  "  the  League."     Encouraged  by 
tk>n.at       Henry's  feeble  and  dilatory  proceedings,  the  inha- 
bitants no  longer  obferved  any  meafures  of  refpeft 
towards  him  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  revolt  pervading  all 
the  claffes  of  fociety,  the  remaining  barriers  which 
oppofed  their   progrefs,   were   totally   overthrown. 
Decree  of   The   college   of  the   Sorbonne,   whofe  decrees   in 
the  college  theolOoy  were  regarded  in  that  age  as  facred,  when 

of  the  r     &'.  ,          t       ft  i         *         i  r     u  ' 

Sorbonne.  conlulted  by  the  people,  in  the  names  ot  the  muni- 
cipal magistrates ;  folemnly  determined,  that  the 
nation  was  freed  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  that 
arms  might  confcientioufly  be  taken  up  againft 
Henry,  for  the  defence  pf  religion.  Such  was  the 
blind  and  furious  attachment  of  the  multitude  to 
the  duke  and  cardinal  of  Guife,  that  they  faw  in 
thofe  princes  only  their  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  were  infenfible  to  the  afts  of  treafon  and 
rebellion,  by  which  they  had  merited  and  provoked 
their  fate.  From  ficiilar  perverfion  of  mind,  a 

prince, 
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prince,  whofe  principal   crime   confifted  in  his  in-  c  H  A  p, 
furmountable  'indolence,  and   who  had  with  diffi-      VIIF- 
culty  been  roufed  to  a  Tingle  ad   of  vengeance,  ne- 
ceflary  for  his  own  prefervation  ;  was  ftigmatized  by 
his  fubjeds,  with    the  imputation  of  a  fanguinary 
tyrant,  delighting  in  the  eftufion  of  human  blood. 

Powerful  as  the  decree  of  the  Sorbonne  had  been,  Seizure, and 
in  exciting  the  populace  to  throw  off  fubjedion  to^n"""^, 
the  government,  it  would  have  been  ineffedual  to  parliament. 
produce  their  complete  emancipation  from  all  re- 
ftraint,  while  the  parliament  of  Paris  continued  to 
exercife  its  functions,  and  to  retain  its  authority. 
It  became,  therefore,  requifite  to  diflblve  an  affern- 
bly,  whofe  prefcnce  and  deliberations  tended  to 
keep  alive  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  loyalty.  Bufly  le 
Clerc,  a  man  whofe  audacity  fitted  him  for  the 
commiffion,  undertook  to  arreft,  and  to  condud 
the  refradory  members  to  prifon.  Having  fur- 
rounded  the  hall  in  which  the  parliament  was  met, 
and  occupied  all  the  avenues  with  his  adherents ;  he  i6th  j»n, 
entered,  armed,  into  the  great  chamber,  at  the  pre- 
cife  time  when  they  were  about  to  nominate  depu- 
ties to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Blois.  He  inftantly 
began  to  read  the  lift  of  the  obnoxious  and  pro- 
fcribed  members,  among  whom  were  the  two  pre- 
fidents  ;  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  whole  body,  who  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  follow  their  chiefs.  They  were  con- 
duded  through  the  ftreets  of  the  capital,  accom-  totheBaf- 
panied  by  the  lamentations  and  tears  of  the  virtuous,  ^ 
or  moderate  part  of  the  citizens ;  and  were  lodged 
in  the  Baftile.  A  new  parliament,  compofed  of  in- 
dividuals more  fubfervient,  was  fpeedily  conftituted 
by  the  infurgents  ;  who  proceeded  to  adminifter  a 
folemn  oath,  in  the  name  of  the  princes,  cities,  and 
dates  of  France,  binding  them  to  maintain  the 
union,  and  to  purfue  the  vengeance  of  the  late 
aflaffinations.  To  inflame  the  paflions  of  the  peo- 

VOL.  II.  P  pie 
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CHAP,  pie,  a  fpeftacle  calculated  to  awaken  their  pity,  was 
vY"!*,  likewife  exhibited  ;  that  of  the  duchefs   of  Guife, 
1589.     widow  of  the  late  duke,  who,  dreffed  in  the  deepeft 
mourning,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  weeping 
3ift  Jan.  friencjs  or  relatives,  prefented  at  the  bar  of  the  par- 
liament, a  petition,  praying  for  redrefs  againft  the 
authors  of  her  hufband's  death  (4). 

indecifion        Thefe  important  changes  preceded  the  arrival  of 
of  the  duke  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  remained,  during  a  con- 
enne?ay~     fiderable  time  after  his  flight  to  Dijon,  in  a  ftate  of 
indecifion  as  to  his  future   condud.     The  natural 
moderation  of  his  temper,  added  to  the  difappro- 
bation  which  he  had  felt,  and  expreffed,  at  his  bro- 
ther's ambitious  and  criminal  attempts,  inclined  him 
to  liflen  to  the  amicable  propofitions  made  him  by 
Henry.      But,  the   exhortations   of  his  fitter,   the 
duchefs  of  Montpenfier  ;  the  invitation  of  the  Pa- 
"  rifians ;  the  fuccefsful  revolt  of  the  city  of  Orleans ; 
and  the  defencelefs  inactivity  in  which  the  king  re- 
mained, at  the  moment  which  was  to  decide  upon 
his  greateft  interefts  :  thefe  confederations  furmouut- 
His  arrival  e(j   tne   reludance   of  Mayenne.       Quitting   Bur- 
gundy, he  repaired  therefore,  to  Orleans ;  was  re- 
ijth  Feb.  ceived   into  the  city   of  Chartres,  which  declared 
for  "  the  League;"  and,   after  confirming  the  ad- 
herents of  his  partizans,  he  arrived   in  the  metro- 
polis, amidfl;  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 

His  prdence  difi'ufed  univerfal  joy,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  events  which  gave  the  laft  blow  to  the  ex- 
piring influence  or  authority  of  the  crown.  The 

l8th  Feb.    J,    ,    6  .  ,.       ,  a-          j  -i       r 

duke  immediately  conitituted  a  council  or  the 
Union,  compofed  of  forty  members,  felefted  from 
among  the  clergy,  nobility,  magiftrates,  and  citi- 
zens, for  the  fupreme  adminiftration  of  all  affairs  j 

(4)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  511 — 520.  Djvila,  p.  76  — ?6f.  L'Etoile, 
p.  264  —  a;j.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  llj-r-izi.  Mezcrai,  vol.  ix.  p. 
364—367. 
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the  fepnrate  jurifdiction  of  Paris  being  dill  vetted  inc  H  A  P. 
the  council  of  fixteen.     Obedience  to  them  was  en-      Vl^lt 
joined  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  from  their  hands,   he  ""QC^ 
foon  afterwards   received  the  invefUfure   of  bis  new  4th  March. 
office,    denominated    "  Lieutenant-general    of   the  J^1^00" 
*'  Royal  State  and  Crown  of  France."     Its  dura  lieutenant- 
tion   was   limited  to  the  .convocation  of  the  States 
General,  at  Paris,  in  the  following  month  of  July  j 
and    the  functions,  annexed    to  it,  xvere    precifely 
thofe  naturally  and   legitimately  vefted  in  the  fo- 
vereign,  whofe  perfon  he  was  defigned  to  reprefent. 
The  duke  fwore,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  induction, 
to    maintain   inviolate  the  purity   of   the  Catholic 
faith,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  c'argy,  and 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.     He   likewife   promifed, 
in  order  to  attach  the  people,  a  diminution  of  the 
taxes,  and  protection  from  all  violence  or  oppreffion. 
This  public  act  by  which  Henry  was  virtually  de-  Fui7  °f  the 
pofed,  aided  by  the  inflammatory  difcourfes  of  the 
Monks  and  preachers,  carried  the  outrages  of  the 
Parifians  to  the  laft  extremity.     The  populace,  ani- 
mated to  a  degree  of  phrenzy,  liftened  with  implicit 
credulity*  to  all  the  abfurd  and  monftrous  fictions, 
invented  to  defame  and  traduce  the  king.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  crimes  of  perfidy  and  aiTam"  nation,  were 
added  the  accufations  of  magic,  impiety,  and  every 
profanation.     He  was  no  longer  known  by  any  de- 
nomination except  that  of  Henry  of  Vaiois  ;  and  it 
was  folemnly  propofed,  after  his  depofition  from  the 
roval  dignity,  toimprifon  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  convent  of  the  Hieronimites/in  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  there  to   expiate  his  paft   of- 
fences by  penitence  and  prayer  (5;. 

The  powerful  example  of  the  metropolis,  ope-  Revolt  of 
rated  with  incredible  force  upon  the  other  cities  of  j^in®* 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  them 


(5)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  513  —  519.    Pavila.  p.  77?—  775- 
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CHAP,  openly  embraced  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne. 

From  the  northern  frontier  of  Picardy,  to  the  gates 

J5g9<     of  Marfeilles,  and  the  fliore  of  the  Mediterranean, 

fcarcely  a  place  of  ftrength,  or  importance  remained 

firm  in  its  allegiance  to  the  crown.     Amiens,  and 

Abbeville,  which,  as  well  from  their  magnitude,  as 

from  their  pofition  on  the  river  Somme,  were  of 

the  firft  confequence,  joined  "  the  League."    Laon 

imitated  their  conduct ;  and  Melun,  the  only  town 

'  '*;"     in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  which  had  refufed  to  fub- 

Rouen.  mit,  was  loft  for  want  of  ailiftance.  Rouen,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  Upper  Normandy,  expelled 
the  royal  troops,  and  governors.  The  contagion 
fpread  with  irrefiftible  rapidity.  Chalons  on  the 
Marne,  was  the  only  city  of  Champagne,  which 
adhered  to  Henry ;  and  Burgundy  was  completely 
in  the  interefts  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  Even  the 

Lyons.  important  and  commercial  city  of  Lyons  could  not 
be  retained  in  its  duty,  by  the  exertions  of  Ornano  ; 
and  Provence  exhibited  fimilar  proofs  of  difaffe&ion. 

Touiode.  <pne  ^habitants  Of  Touloufe,  after  maflacring,  with 
circumftances  of  uncommon  ferocity,  their  firft  ma- 
giftrates,  renounced  fubjedion  to  the  king ;  and 
Narbonne  followed  the  example.  In  the  central 
and  interior  provinces,  che  defection  was  not  lefs 
general.  La  Chatre,  governor  of  Berri,  induced 
the  city  of  Bourges  to  revolt ;  and  Mans  was  loft, 
by  the  perfidy  of  Bois-Dauphin,  one  of  the  chiefs 
arrefted  by  Henry  after  the  aflaflination  of  the  duke 
of  Guife,  and  whom  he  had  afterwards  imprudently 
releafed  upon  his  parole.  Clermont  alone,  of  all 
the  cities  in  Auvergne,  refufed  to  throw  off  its  al- 

Brittany.  jegiance.  £$ut,  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Mer- 
cceur  more  deeply  affected  the  king,  as  in  addition 
to  'the  government  of  Brittany,  he  flood  in  the 
nearefl  degree  of  connexion  to  the  crown,  by  Hen- 
ry's  marriage  with  Ms  fifter,  Louifa  of  Vaudemont. 
Among  fo  many  calamities,  and  amidft  fo  univerfal 

a  revolt, 
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a  revolt,  Matignon  retained  Bourdeaux  in  its  obe-  c  ft  A  p. 
dience,  though  not  without  difficulty.     In  Guienue,  ^J^J!!^ 
Langucdoc,  and  Dauphine,  from  the  numbers  and     1539. 
predominance    of   the    Hugonots,  "  the   League" 
had   little  power,  and  few  adherents.     The  courfe 
of  the  Loire  from  the  gates  of  Orleans,  to  thofe  of 
Nantes,  and  the   pafiages  of  that  important   river, 
were,  likewife,  principally  occupied  by  the  royalifts  ; 
and  Henry  was  ftifl  nominally  obeyed  in  Tours,  Sau- 
mur,  and  Angers  (6). 

Nor  was  the  fituation  of  that  prince's  affairs  in  Condu<a of 
the  court  of  Rome,  more  favorable  than  the  internal  |^'  ^ 
afpeft  of  France.     Sixtus  the  Fifth,   naturally  arro-  wards  the 
gant  and  irafcible  ;  inclined  to  profit  of  the  anarchy  kins* 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  extend  the  power  and 
pretenfions  of  the  Holy  See ;    and  warmly  folicited 
by  the  Spanifh  faction,  who  fupported  the  duke  of 
Mayenne;  pertinacioufly   refufed  to  grant  the  king 
abfolution    for     the    aflaffinations,    Committed   by 
his  orders.     It  was  in  vain,  that  he  attempted  by 
fubmiflions  and  proteftations  of  devotion,  to  mollify 
the  pontiff;  who  demanded,  previous  to  his  forgive- 
nefs,  that  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Lyons  mould  be  fet  at  liberty,   and  even 
transferred    before    the   Papal   tribunal   at   Rome, 
Sixtus^  far  from  relaxing  in  his  requifitions,  menaced 
the  king  with  excovmmunication,   and  appeared  to 
have  embraced  with  ardor  the  interells  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  nor  could  the  interceffion  of  the  embaffadors 
of  Venice  and  Tufcany  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  a, 
conduct,  more  becoming  the  common  father  of  the; 
Chriftian  world  (7). 

Opprefifed  by  foreign,  and  domeftic  calamities,  the  Deplorable 
king's  fituation  became  every  day  more  critical  and  H 

(6)  DeThou,  vol.  x.  p.  551 — 575.    Davila,   p.  765—76.8.    Chron, 
Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  139 — 148. 

(7)  Davila,  p.  770--T77Z.     DeThoii,  vol.  *.  p.  530—  550. 
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CHAP,  defperate.     "  The  League"  was  in  pofleflion  of  al- 
in*     moft  all  his  dominions ;  while  the  Hugonots,  relieved 
from  the  pretTure  of  the  royal  forces  under  the  duke 
of  Never-;,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  Loire,  and 
threatened  to  eno.lofe  him  between  two  hollile  armies. 
The  exchequer  was  empty  ;  the  finances  drained,  or 
alienated ;  and  he  poffefied  no   refources  to  fupply 
the  deficiency.     His  troops  were  neither  numerous, 
nor  could  he  rely  on  their  attachment,  in  a  moment 
of  general  defertion.     The  few  places  which  ftili  ad- 
hered  to   him,  \vere    fhaken,  and  ready  to   revolt, 
liven  his  governors  and  commanders,  whom  he  mod 
trufted,  opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy,  or  compel- 
led him  to  purchafe  their  precarious  fidelity,  by  pre- 
fents  and  rewards.     Spain  and  Savoy  were  unquef- 
tionably  hoftile  ;  and  he  dreaded  to  afk,  or  to  receive 
affiirance  from  Elizabeth,  queen  of   England,   the 
jirotectrefs  of  herefy.     Mayenne,  mailer  of  the  ca- 
pital,   and   at   the   head  of    a  formidable  military 
fore*,  prepared  to  commence  active  war  ;  nor  could 
the  conttft  be  either  long,  or  dubious.     It  was  al- 
ready agitated  ifi  his  council,  to  quit  Blois,  and  to 
transport  the  court  to  Meulins,  capital  of  the  Bour- 
bonnois.     The  condition  of  Charles  the  Seventh  was 
not  more   deplorable,  when   the  maid  of  Orleans 
appeared,  and  re-eOablifhed  the  monarchy  of  France. 
d  Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  king,  at  length,  if- 

byhim.        ^  ..o      .          ..    ,  .    n-r  •          L      i 

meet  an  edict,  in  which,  after  juitifying  the  late  acts 
of  feverity  aurainft  the  Guifes,  as  equally  neceffary 
ind  provoked,  he  commanded  the  rebels  to  return 
to  their  duty,  on  pain  of  treafon.  In  order  to  give 
fome  efficacy  to  the  proclamation,  he  published  a  fe- 
cond  edict,  transferring  the  parliament  of  Paris  to 
5th  March.  Tours ;  in  which  latter  city  he  fised  his  refidence, 
as  more  fccure  from  infult  than  Blois.  His  prefence 
prevented  the  inhabitants  from  following  the  general 
example  ;  and  Angers,  which  had  already  taken  up 
arms  againft  him,  was  kept  in  fubjection  by  the 

firmnefs 
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firmnefs  of  Picheri,  who  commanded  in  the  caflle,  CHAP. 
Henry,  having,  on  payment  of  a  confiderable  fum,  ^  IIL 
obtained  from  le  Guaft,  the  governor  of  Amboife,     I5g9. 
the  delivery  of  the  prifoners  confided  to  his  care,  Trans(er  of 
removed  them  to  different  prifons.     The  cardinal  of *rj JJjJj11" 
Bourbon  was  confined  at  Chinon :  the  duke  of  El- Amboife. 
beuf   was  transferred  to  Loches ;    and   the  young 
duke   of    Guife   was    detained    in   the    caftle    of 
Tours  (8). 

Notwithstanding  thefe  exertions  of  vigor,  aided  Neceffity  of 
by  fome  advantages  which  the  count  of  Soiflbns  ob-au*cc.om- 

•        i  i  r  ce      i       T'  5>  f  i-  i  mooation 

tamed  over  the  troops  or    6  the  League,     no  lolid  ^ith  the 
hopes  of  fuccefs  could  be  entertained,  unlefs  an  ac-kins°fNa- 
commodation  took  place  with  the  king  of  Navarre. va 
That  event  began  already  to  be  regarded  as  probable, 
if  not  imminent ;  and  neceffity  dictated  the  meafure. 
The  count  of  SpiiTons,  whofe  defcent  from  the  blood 
royal,  rendered  him  deeply  interefted    in  effecting 
the  reconciliation,  and  whofs  attachment  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  was  unqueftionable ;  urged  its  expe- 
diency.    Even  the  mod  bigptted  fervants  of  Henry, 
confcious  of   the  danger  which   approached,    and 
aware  of  Mayenne's  iuperiority ;   admitted,  that  no 
other  mode  of  extrication  could  be  deviiecL     The 
conduct  of  the  king  of  Navatre  himfelf,  above  ail? 
tended  to  facilitate  a  re-union.     As  his  troops  ad-  ^^ 
vanced  through  Poitou,  and  made  themfelves  fuccef- poficy, 
fively  mafters  of  various  places  which  furrendered, 
he  prevented  any  infult,   or  injury,  from  being  of- 
fered to  the  Catholics ;  refpected  their  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  rights ;  and  only  reltored  to  the  Protef- 
tants  the  freedom  of  religious  wprfhip,  preyioufly 
enjoyed  by  the  edicts  of  toleration  which  Henry  had 
repeatedly  iffued.     In  addition  to  fo  beneficent  and4thMarch. 
moderate  a  treatment  of  his  enemies,  he  publimed  a 
manifefto,  dated  at  Chateiheraud  in  Poitou,  calcu- 

fcfto. 
(8)  DeThou,  voLx.  p.  575— ^83.    Dayila,  p.  787  and  788. 
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c  H  A  P-lated  to  awaken  the  loyalty,  while  it  conciliated  the 
v^^-l^  efteem  and  affection  of  every  man,  who  retained 
1589.  any  femiments  of  patriotifm,  or  public  virtue. 
After  deploring  the  calamities  of  their  common 
country,  and  reprobating  the  traitors,  who,  un- 
der the  mafk  of  religion,  had  thrown  off  all 
fubjection  to  their  fovereign ;  he  declared  per- 
petual war  and  irreconcilable  enmity  with  the  ad- 
herents of  the  League.  He  concluded  by  be- 
feeching  of  Henry  to  receive  him  again  into  favor; 
and  protefted  in  terms  the  moft  folemn,  that  what- 
ever places  mould  fubmit  themfelves  either  to  the 
king,  or  to  himfelf,  he  would  maintain  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  all  their  pri- 
vileges ;  peculiarly,  in  liberty  of  confcience  (9). 

So    many   concurring   inducements,    at    length, 
two  kings,  overcame  the  king's  repugnance;  and  he  confented 
to  open  a  negotiation.     It  was  facilitated,  and  acce- 
lerated   by  the  interpolation  of  Diana,  countefs  of 
3d  April.  Angouleme,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second. 
The  conditions  were  fpeedily  adjufted  ;  the  king  of 
Navarre  demanding  only  a  place  on  the  Loire,  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  retreat ;  and   confenting  to  join 
'the  royal  army  with  his  own  forces,   amounting  to 
Treaty  con- two  thoufand   foot,    and    twelve  hundred  cavalry, 
eluded.       Qn  thefe  ftipulations,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  one 
year,  between  the  two  princes ;  and  after  fome  de- 
lays, Saumur,  one  of  the  moft  eligible  and  commo- 
dious paffages  on  the  Loire,  was  ceded  to  the  king 
of    Navarre.     Yet,    at  the  moment  of    figning  a 
treaty  fo  advantageous  to  himfelf,  Henry,  actuated 
by  his  terrors  of  the  Papal  indignation,  by  his  de- 
teftation  of  the  Hugonots,  and  by  his  anxiety  to  ob- 
Treatment  tain  peace,  on  any  conditions ;  commenced  a  nego- 
of  Henry,   tiation  with  Mayenne.     He  even  authorized  the  le- 
ie'gate  to  offer  the  duke  terms  the  moft  {satisfactory,  to- 

(9)  DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p,  584—588.    Davila,  p.  785.    Chron.  Nov.  -vol.i. 
p.  159—165. 
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gether  with  ample  gratifications  for  all  the  princes  of  c  H  A  p. 
Lorrain,  and  the  heads  of  the  League.  But,  vm. 
Mayenne,  elated  with  the  flattering  afpecl:  of  his  af- 
fairs ;  and  fecure  of  the  protection  of  Rome ;  re- 
jefted  with  difdain,  all  propofals  of  accommodation. 
He  accompanied  the  refufal,  with  expreffions  of 
contempt  and  averfion  for  Henry,  whom  he  no 
longer  treated,  or  affe&ed  to  regard  as  king  of 
France.  Irritated  at  fo  infulting  a  treatment,  and 
confcious  that  no  hopes  were  to  be  entertained  of 
reconciliation  with  his  enemies ;  Henry  confented  Truce. 
to  the  publication  of  the  truce  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Navarre.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  fimilar 
fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  between  Ornano,  and  Lef- 
diguieres,  in  Dauphine,  as  chiefs  of  the  Catholic 
and  Hugonot  armies  (10). 

The  intelligence  of  a  treaty  with  the  Proteftants,  violence  of 
and  the  confequent  reconciliation  between  the  kings  *he  Pan" 
of  France   and   Navarre,  when  it  became   known 
at  Paris,  carried  the  rage  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
utmoft  height.     Libels,  calumnies,  and  every  kind 
of  outrage,  were  circulated,  or  permitted,  by  which 
a  furious   and   misguided  populace   could  exprefs 
their   impotent  refentment :  while   the  duchefs  of 
Montpenfier  fultained  their  courage,  by  falfe,  or 
exaggerated   accounts  of  pretended  victories   over 
the  royal  forces.     But,  Henry  was  far  lefs  fenfible 
to  thefe  demonftrations  of  the  enmity  of  his  own 
fubjects,  than  to  the  effeds  of  the  Papal  cenfures.  Monitory, 
Sixtus,  convinced  that  the  affairs  of  the  crown  were^utedsby 
defperate ;  incenfed  at  the  king's  refufal  to  liberate  a4thMay. 
the  two  prifoners,  for  whofe  freedom  he  had  foli- 
cited  ;  and  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  May- 
enne's  agents ;  iffued  a  monitory,  enjoining  Henry 
to  fet  at  liberty,  in  ten  days,  the  cardinal  of  Bour- 

(10)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  5^9—593.    Davila,  p.  786 — 790.    Mezerai, 
vol.  uc.  p.  379 — 381.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  174 — 181. 

bon, 
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c  H  A  p.bon,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons.  On  failure  of 
obedience,  the  pope  declared  him  excommunicated, 
as  well  as  all  his  adherents ;  and  cited  him  to  appear 
in  perfon,  or  by  his  reprefentative,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Holy  See,  within  the  fpace  of  two 
months.  The  Italian  powers,  particularly  Ferdi- 
nand, great  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  were  deeply  fenfible  to  fo  infolent  a  difplay 
of  the  pontifical  authority  ;  and  warmly  exhorted 
the  king  to  refent  and  punjfli  the  affront.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  addition  to  this  generous  and  high-fpirit- 
ed  advice,  affifted  him  with  a  very  considerable 
loan,  which  enabled  him  to  make  new  exertions, 
and  to  fet  on  foot  levies,  within,  and  without  his 
dominions.  On  the  contrary,  Sixtus,  content  with 
having  anathematized  him  at  the  fuggeftion  of  the 
League,  refufed  to  open  the  treafury  of  St.  Peter, 
or  to  aid  Mayenne  with  the  fmalleft  pecuniary  con- 
tribution ( 1 1 ). 

interview        Tne   perfonal   interview   between   the  two   mo- 

ofpieffizlcsnarchs,  which  had  been  too  long  delayed  by  the 
fcruples,  or  appreheniions  of  Henry,  took  place  at 
length,  in  the  park  of  the  caftle  of  Pleffiz,  near  the 
city  of  Tours,  amidft  an  incredible  aflemblage  of 
people,  who  rent  the  air  with  acclamations.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  after  rejecting  the  cautious  and 
timid  advice  of  thofe,  who  oppofed  his  trufting  to 
the  honor  of  Henry  ,  quitted  his  army,  and  ad- 
vanced to  throw  himfelf  at  his  fovereign's  feet.  He 
was  received  by  that  prince,  as  he  merited,  wtth 
demonftrations  of  extraordinary  regard  and  affec- 
tion. They  embraced,  exhibited  marks  of  the  moft 
cordial  reconciliation,  and  proceeded  to  concert 
meafures  for  the  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war. 

aoth April.  T*16  king  of  Navarre  completed  his  firft  impreflion, 

(IT)  Daviia,  p.  810  and  811.       De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  594—600,  and 
603—614. 
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by  returning,  accompanied  only  with  a  fingle  page,  CHAP. 
on  the    ollowing  morning,  in  order  to  prove  his     V1^^ 
unbounded  confidence  in  Henry's  good  faith  and     J589. 
fine  irk)  (12). 

Rouied  from  his  habitual  indolence,  by  fo  many  Exertions 
incentives  to  action,  the  king  difpatched  Sancy  toofHenry<t 
levy  ten  thoufand  infantry  among  the  Swifs  Can- 
tons ;  and  Schomberg,  on  a  fimiiar  commiflion,  into 
the  empire,  to   raife   a  body  of  German  cavalry. 
The   war  had  already   been  commenced   in  Nor- 
mandy, where   the   duke   of  Montpenfier,   at   the 
head  of  the  royat  forces,  obtained  a  decifive  victory 
over  the  Gautiers  ;  a  community  of  peafants,  who  Defeat  of 
having  been  driven  by  oppreiiion,  to  take  up  arms,  *e  Gau~ 
had  been  feduced  to  join  the  party  of  the  League. 
Surrounded,   and    repeatedly  attacked,   they  were  aad  April. 
either  put  to  the  fvvord,  or  compelled  to  furrender 
at   difcretion.      A   prodigious  carnage  was   made 
among   them  ;  and   the   furvivors   gladly  accepted 
their  lives,  on  condition  of  returning  to  their  origi- 
nal occupation.     An  event  fo  fortunate,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hoftilities,  infpired  the  royalifts  with 
courage  ;  and  Henry's  army  was  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  of  Epernon,  who,  at  this  criti- 
cal period,  brought  him  a  fupply  of  twelve  hundred 
troops  from  Guienne.     The  king  of  Navarre,  hav- 
ing returned  to  his  camp,  was,4ikewife,  on  his  way 
towards  Tours,  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonot  forces  ; 
and  it  was  already  in  agitation  to  advance  towards 
the  capital  of  France  (13). 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  events,  the  duke  of 


Mayenne,    with   a   numerous    and    well-appointed  MiUtafy 

t  •«•»>•  ,      *          -TT        .  operations 

army,  having  quitted  Pans,  marched  to  Vendome  ;  Of  May- 
the  governor  of  which  city,  by  an  3&  of  the  bafeft  <<nne- 


DeThou,  vol.  x.  p.  618—  6^3.     Davila,  p.  800.      Cbron.  Nov. 
vol.  i.  p,  185  and  186. 

(13)  Davila,  p.  794  —  799.      De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  600  —  603.    Chron. 
NOT.  vol.  i.  p.  iSa  and  183. 

treachery, 
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c  H  A  P.  treachery,  received  him  immediately  into  the  place. 
The  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  who  was  confined  in  the 
I5g9.  caflle  of  Amboife,  found  means  to  convey  to  him 
information,  that  the  count  of  Brienne,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  Epernon's  cavalry,  lay  difperfed, 
in  a  (late  of  negligence  and  fecurity,  not  far  irom 
*9thAprii.  Blois.  Mayenne,  profiting  of  the  intelligence,  at- 
tacked him  without  delay,  cut  in  pieces  a  great 
number  of  his  troops,  and  made  Brienne  himfelf 
prifoner.  Encouraged  by  fo  profperous  a  beginning, 
and  informed  that  Henry  himfelf  was  not  fecure  in 
the  pofition  which  he  occupied  at  Tours ;  the  duke 
refolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  his  quarters,  be- 
fore the  junction  of  the  Hugonots  mould  render 
8th  May.  him  too  formidable.  Arriving  unexpectedly,  after 
Attack  of  a  forced  march,  in  the  fuburbs,  his  advanced  body 
thefnburb«  of  norfe  na(j  nearly  captured  the  king  ;  who,  un- 
apprehenfive  of  danger,  had  rode  out,  accompa- 
nied only  by  a  few  officers,  with  an  intention  to  re- 
connoitre, and  fortify  the  poft.  If  the  general  of 
the  League  had  inflantly  availed  himfelf  of  the  fur- 
prize  occafioned  by  his  appearance,  and  aflailed  the 
,  royal  forces  on  every  fide ;  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  he  might  have  obtained  a  decifive  victory : 
nor  did  he  want  adherents  in  the  city  itfelf,  who, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  would  have  rifen,  and  completed 
the  confufion.  But,  the  characteriftic  caution  and 
prudence  of  Mayenne  rendered  him  averfe  to 
hazardous  experiments,  and  allowed  time  to  his 
Courage  opponents,  for  making  a  vigorous  defence.  Henry, 
on  *kis  °ccafion,  proved  to  his  fubjects,  that,  how- 
ever his  mind  had  been  enervated  by  indolence  and 
habits  of  effeminacy,  he  was  not  deftitute  either  of 
perfonal  courage,  or  of  military  capacity.  Although 
unarmed,  and  unprepared  for  action,  he  betrayed 
no  agitation  j  iflued  his  orders  with  compofure,  and 
was  every  where  prefent.  During  the  fubfequent 
part  of  the  engagement,  as  the  event  was  dubious, 

and 
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and  might  be  unfortunate;  his  judicious  dire&ions  c  H  A  p. 
reprefled   the   intemperate   ardor   of    the   nobility,  ^^+*s 
controuled  the  feditious   fpirit  of  the   inhabitants,     1589. 
and  were  highly,  inftrumental  to  render  ineffectual 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy.      The  royal  troops,  ani- 
mated by  the  prefence  and  exertions  of  their  fo- 
vereign,    behaved  with   incredible   bravery,   under 
manifeft   difadvantages   of    number  and   fituation. 
But,     Mayenne,     matter    of   an  eminence,    from 
whence  his  artillery  played  upon  the  fuburbs  ;  and 
fupplying  with  frefh  foldiers,    the  places  of  thofe 
who  fell  ;  towards  the  evening  completely  gained 
pofieffion  of  the  poft,  notwithstanding  the  defperate 
refiftance  made  by  Chatillon,  who  arrived  with  the 
vanguard  of  the  Hugonots.      The  two  armies  re- 
mained oppofite  each  other,  during  the  night ;  pre-      , 
pared  to  renew  the  conteft  on  the  enfuing  day,  if 
Mayenne,  apprehenfive  of  the  approach  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  in  perfon  with  all  his  forces,  had  notMa  enne 
decamped  early  in  the  morning,  and  taken  the  road  decamps. 
towardsMans.  He  was  purfued  by  a  body  of  the  royal 
cavalry  ;  and  towards  noon,  the  arrival  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  at  Tours,  diffufed  univerfal  confidence. 
Henry  received  him  as  the  bed  fupport  of  his  future 
hopes  and  operations  ;  committed  to  his  charge  the 
condud  of  the  army  ;  and  ordered  him  to  march 
forwards  to  Beaugency  on  the  Loire  (14). 

At  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne's  retreat, The  ,nobll:- 
the  nobility,    who  had  regarded  Henry's   fituation  ^n1 
and  affairs  as  defperate,  finding  that  he  was  flill  able 
to  make  fo  vigorous  a  defence,  flocked  to  the  royal 
ftandard.      The  revolt  of  Poitiers,  which  declared 
for  the  League,  was  over-balanced  by  the  fuccefs 
which,   in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,    attended 

(14)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  623 — 618.  Davila,  p.  799 — 805.  Chron. 
Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  1 86 — 189.  Sully's  Memoirs,  folio  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  6^ 
and  66.  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  386—388. 

him; 
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CHAP,  him ;  and  only  energy  feemed  wanting,  to  fecure 

VIII<     a  prompt  and  happy  termination  of  the  war.     Senlis, 

"^g^  a  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  having  returned  to  its 

siege  of     allegiance,  and  called  in  There,  brother  to  marma! 

Montmorenci ;  was  foon  afterwards  befieged  by  the 

duke  of  Aumale,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force, 

principally  colie&ed  from  among  the  inhabitants  of 

the  metropolis.      He  had  been  joined   under   the 

walls  by  Balagny,  governor  of  Cambray,  with  four 

thoufand  troops  ;  and  the  place  was  reduced  to  the 

utmoft  extremities.      In   thefe   circumftances,    the 

duke  of  Longueville,    aided  by  the  celebrated  La 

Noue,  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  during 

the  civil  wars  of  France,  did  not  hefitate  to  attack 

...     the  Leaguers,  though  inferior  to  them  in  numbers, 

lythMay.  o          '  . 

vi<aoryof  artillery,  and  every  preparation.      Iney  obtained  a 
ther°yalifts'deci(ive  victory ;  cut  to  pieces  twelve  hundred  of  the 
befiegers,  and  obliged  Aumale  to  feek  his  fafety  in 
a  precipitate  flight.      Senlis  was  not  only  relieved ; 
but,  the  victorious  royalifts,  purfuing  their  advan- 
tage, threw  fupplies  of  proviiions  into  the  caftle  of 
Vincennes,  and  even  fired  fome  vollies  of  cannon. 
subfeqJIt  againft  Paris  itfelf.      On  the  other  hand,  Chatillon, 
advantages.  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  was  not  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  in  a  rencounter  with  Saveufe  and  La  BrofTe, 
two  adherents  of  the  League,    whom  he  charged 
and  defeated  near   Bonneval,    in  the  province  of 
Chartres.     Both  the  chiefs  perifhed  in  the  action, 
together  with  above  a  hundred  of  the  nobility  of 
Picardy  (15). 

Alarm  at        Such  was  the  alarm  occafioned  in  the  metropolis, 

Paris.        by  the  difafter  at  Senlis,  and  fo  dejected  were  the 

boldeft  partizans  of  the  family  of  Guife ;  that  the 

council  of   the  Union  having  met,  determined  in- 

(15)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  L  p.  404 — 312.     De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  631 — 643. 
»    Davila,  p,  805 — 808,  and  810.     Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  66.    L'Etoile,  p.  480. 

ftantly 
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ftantly   to   folicit   the   retutn  of    Mayenne.      The  CHAP. 
duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  who  perfonally  dclpifed  the     VIIL 
duke  of   Aumaie,   and  whofe  contempt   was  aug-  ^^j^C^ 
mented  by  his  recent  defeat ;  urged  her  brother  not 
to  lofe  a  moment  in  re-alluring  the  fickle  and  terri- 
fied inhabitants  of  the  capital.     That  general,  after  sod  May. 
his  illfuccefs  before  Tours,  had  made  himfelf  matter 
of  Alen9on  in  Normandy ;    and  he  no  fooner  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  La  Noue's  victory,  toge- 
ther with  the  meflengers  from  Paris,  than  he  bent 
his  march  thither.    His  appearance  appeafed,  though  Retnm  of 
it  did  not  extinguilh,  the  popular  emotion  ;  and  he  Mayenne  to 

.    r  °  '  r  •  r>T_'Jthe  capital. 

prepared  tor  a  vigorous  oppontion.     But,  the  tide 
of  fortune  appeared  to  \have  rapidly  turned  in  favor 
of  the  crown ;  and  Henry,  after  experiencing  all 
its  rigor,  was  on  the  point  of  refuming  his  nearly 
extinct  prerogatives.      No  effective  impediment  was 
interpofed  to  the  progrefs  of  his  forces,  who  fuc- 
ceflively  ftormed  the  few  places  that  ventured  on 
refiftance.       At   Eftampes,    which    was    taken   byR   I(j 
aflault,  the  king,  irritated  at  the  pertinacity  of  his  grefs  of  the 
rebellious  fubjects,  abandoned  the  place  to  pilkige,royalarmT* 
and  caufed  the  magiftrates  to  be  immediately  execut- 
ed.    To  augment  his  fatisfadtion,  Sancy,  whom  he 
had    difpatcbed    to   levy  an    army   in    Switzerland, 
fucceeded  beyond  his  mod  fanguine  expectations. 
That  faithful  and  zealous  minifier  not  only  induced 
the  Cantons  to  aid  him  with  troops ;  but  he  obtained 
from  them  a  fupply  of  money,  (till  more  effential  in 
the  diftreffed  condition  of  his  ibvereign's  finances. 
After  having  carried  an  ofFenfive  war  into  the  domi- 
nions of  the  duke  of  Savoy,   in  retaliation  for  his 
invafion  and   capture    of  the    marquifate    of    Sa-  - 
luzzo  ;    Sancy  conducted    the   Swifs  and   German 
forces   into    Burgundy.      Near    Langres,    in    that  Military 
province,  La   Noue    and    the    duke    of    Longue-operati*ns' 
ville,  by  Henry's  orders,  met  him,  in  order  to  fu- 

perintend 
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CHAP,  perintend  and  dired  his  march  towards  Paris,  the 
vm'  point  of  general  union.  So  many  fortunate  events 
were  checquered,  but,  in  no  degree,  counterbalanc- 
ed, by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  count  of  Soiflbns  ; 
who,  having  been  fent  to  command  in  Brittany, 
was  furprized,  defeated,  and  made  prifoner,  by 
the  duke  of  Mercoeur,  at  Chateau  Giron,  near 
Rennes  (16). 

July-  The  king,  advancing  rapidly  towards  the  capital, 
unoppofed  by  any  enemy,  was  joined  at  Poifly,  on 
the  Seine,  by  Montpenfier,  at  the  head  of  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  men,  from  Normandy.  With  a 
view  of  reducing  Paris  to  experience  the  diftrefles 
of  famine,  he  laid  fiege  to  Pontoife,  which  furren- 
24th  July,  dered,  after  a  brave  and  obftinate  defence.  On  the 
following  day,  Sancy  having  redoubled  his  fpeed, 


in  order  to  arrive   in  the  royal  camp,  patted  the 
bridge  of  Poifly,  with  his  numerous  army,  amount- 
ing to  near  ten  thoufand  Switzers,   two  thoufand 
German  infantry,   and   fifteen  hundred  cavalry  of 
•Arrival  of   the  fame  nation.     They  were  reviewed  by  Henry  in 
the  swift    perfon,    who   publickly   returned   his   acknowledg- 
ments to  their  commander,  for  fo  fignal  a  fervice, 
rendered  dill  more  important,  by  the  critical  emer- 
Henry  ap-  gency  in  which  it  was  performed.      The  troops  of 
Paris.  C      tne  League  were  driven  from  St.  Cloud,  by  the  im- 
a9th  July,  petuolity  of  the  royalifts  ;  and  the  pafs  which  that 
village  commanded  on  the  Seine,  being  immediately 
occupied  by   the  king  in  perfon,    who  eftablifhed 
there  the  head-quarters,  Paris  began   to  be  clofely 
inverted  on  every  fide.      His  forces  exceeded  thirty 
thoufand  in  number,  elated  by  fuccefs,  and  defirous 
State  of      of  difplaying  their  fidelity  and  courage.       On  the 
contrary,    the  affairs  of  Mayenne  were  declining, 
and  nearly  defparate.     His  troops  fcarcely  amounted 

(16)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  614—661.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  213—140. 
Davila,  p.  808  —  8l».     D'Aub.  Hilt.  Uiiiv.  vol.  iii.  p.  l?6  —  180. 

to 
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to  eight  thoufand  foot,  and  about  eighteen  hundred  CHAP. 
horfe,  diminishing  hourly  and  rapidly,  in  confequence  ^^1^1^ 
of  famine,  difcontent,  and  fcarcity  of  fubfidence.  1^89. 
Thefuccours,  which  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Nemours 
had  undertaken  to  conduct,  were  diftant,  and  could 
not  avert  the  immediate  danger.  Mayenne  himfelf, 
who  had  quartered  his  foldiers  in  the  fuburbs  of  the 
capital,  vainly  endeavoured  to  reftore  tranquillity, 
and  to  allay  the  terrors  of  the-  inhabitants.  There 
were,  belides,  in  the  city,  a  number  of  perfons, 
well  affected  to  the  royal  caufe,  who  only  waited  a 
favorable  moment  to  declare,  and  to  exert  themfelves  Danger,and 
in  its  behalf.  All  the  exhortations  of  the  duchefles  conftemati- 
ofGuife,  Nemours,  and  Montpenfier,  were  ineffec-  capital*  ° 
tual  to  fuftain  the  Parifians,  under  the  apprehenfion 
of  a  punifliment,  imminent  and  fevere.  It  was 
generally  known,  that  Henry,  rendered  inexorable 
by  the  infolence  and  atrocity  of  their  conduct,  had 
declared  his  determination  to  exact  a  cruel  and 
memorable  atonement,  which  might  imprefs 
his  rebellious  fubjects  with  awe,  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Every  meafure  was  already  taken  for  a 
general  affault,  the  fuccefs  of  which  could  fcarcely 
be  doubtful.  Mayenne,  with  a  generous,  though 
ineffectual  .defpair,  had  embraced  the  refolution  of 
putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  of  his 
choiceft  troops,  devoted  to  death  ;  of  charging 
the  enemy,  and  either  Cutting  his  way  through 
them,  or  periming  oii  the  field  of  battle.  No 
fituation  could  be  more  hopelefs  than  that  of  the 
League ;  nor  any  triumph  more  affured,  than  that 
of  Henry  ;  when  one  of  thofe  events  which  mock 
all  calculation,  and  decide  the  fate  of  nations,  de- 
prived the  king  of  his  crown  and  life,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  extricated  Mayenne  from  manifelt  and 
almoft  inevitable  deftrudiion  (17). 

(17)  Davila,  p.  811— 8ij.     De  Thou,  TC!.  x.  p.  66jr-&66. 
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c  6  A  P.     A  Monk,  fcarceiy  twenty-three  years  old,  of  thrf 

HI'     Dominican   order,    by  name  James  Clement,  was 

1^89.     the  author  of    fo   extraordinary   and   important  z 

Hiftoryof  revolution.       Naturally    ferocious,     eloomy,     and 

Clement.  ,,          r  •    CL-          i\.  n.    j      •  • 

capable  ot  projecting  the  molt  daring  enterprize  ; 
he  pofleffed  the  intrepidity  and  eoolnefs  requi- 
fite  for  its  execution.  Diflblute,  ignorant,  and 
eafily  excited  to  commit  any  aft,  however  im- 
moral or  atrocious,  when  encouraged  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  his  fuperiors,  he  undertook,  at  the  fug- 
geftion,  and  with  the  approbation  of  Bourgoihg, 
the  prior  of  jiis  convent,  to  aflaffinate  the  king. 
Every  artifice  which  cunning  can  pra&ife  upon  cre- 
dulity and  fanaticifm,  was  ufed  to  fuftain,  and  to  in- 
HC  under-  flame  his  purpofe.  Not  only  earthly  rewards  and 
takes  to  af-  honours .  but,  a  celcftial  recompence  was  affured  to 

faflinate  '   .  ?  . 

Henry.  the  champion  and  the  martyr  or  the  Holy  Union. 
The  duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  menaced  by  Henry 
with  the  moft  exemplary  and  ignominious  punifh- 
ment,  as  foon  as  he  mould  be  mafter  of  Paris  ;  is 
even  laid  to  have  made  facrifices,  calculated  to  ani- 
mate a  depraved  and  fenfual  Monk,  and  to  flimulate 
him  to  the  perpetration  of  any  crime,  however 
flagitious.  The  manners  of  that  age,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  impending  evil,  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  Clement  was  encouraged  to  the  attempt 
by  her,  as  well  as  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  himfelr. 
It  is  inconteftable,  that  he  was  provided  with  letters 
of  introduction,  by  the  prefident  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  Harlai,  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Baftile  ;  and 
by  the  count  of  Brienne,  who  was  detained  in  the 
Louvre.  Thofe  zealous  adherents  of  the  crown, 
were  impofed  on  by  his  aflurances  of  loyalty,  and 
of  a  defire  to  repair  with  important  intelligence,  to 
the  royal  camp. 

Furniflied  with  his  credentials,  the  Monk  quitted 
Pa™s  5  aTl^  being  foon  (lopped  by  the  advanced 
guards,  was  conducted  to  La  Guefle,  the  folicitor 
general.  As  he  profefled  to  be  charged  with  a  mef- 

fage 
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Jage  to  the  king,  of  the  mofl  confidential  nature  ;  c  H  A  p. 
it  being  too  late  to  procure  him  an  audience  on  the      VIIL 
fame  evening,  he  remained  with  La  Guefle,  fupped  ""T^kT"' 
heartily,  and   during  the  night    flept    with  perfect 
compofure.     Henry  had  received  fo  many,  and  fuch 
recent  intimations,  of   perfons  being    employed  to 
aflaflinate  him,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  for  any   man,  except  an   eccle- 
fiaftic,  to  have  procured  accefs  to  him,  without  pre- 
vious  precautions.     But  his  predilection  for  all  in- 
dividuals of  the  monaftic  order,  exceed  belief,  and 
laid   him  open    to  the   fnare:    a  circumltance,  of 
which  Clement's  inftigators   were,  unqueftionably, 
well   apprized.     On   the    enfuing  morning,   at    an 
early  hour,  when  the  king  was  (till  undrefled,  Cle-  ift  Auguft. 
ment   was    brought  into  his  prefence  ;  and  having  ^o^oi The 
prefented  the  letter  from  the  count  of  Brienne,  while  king. 
Henry  was  attentively  occupied  in  perufmg  it,  the 
Monk  took  a  knife  from  his  fleeve,  and  with  incre- 
dible quicknefs,  plunged  it  into  his  belly.     Feeling 
himfelf   wounded,    the    king    inftantly    drew    the 
weapon,  with  which  he  (truck  his  aflaflin  upon  the 
forehead.     La  Guefle,  Lognac,  and  Mirepoix,  who 
were  prefent,  not  matters  of  their  indignation  and  Gi 
horror,  at   the    fight   of  their  fovereign,  bleeding,  i, 
and  as  they  imagined,  expiring  ;  fell  upon  the  monk 
with  their  fwords,  and  put  him  to  death.     His  body 
was  thrown  out  of  the  window,  burnt  by  the  fol- 
diers,  and  his  afhes  fcattered  in  the  Seine  (18). 

Henry's  wound,  though  alarming,  did   not,  on  Death  of 
the  firft  infpedion,  appear  to  be  mortal.     But,  when  Henry, 
the  furgeons  had  examined  it  anew,  and  had  af- 
certained,  that   the  bowels  were  pierced,  they  an- 
nounced to  him  his  diffolution,  as  certain.     He  re- 
ceived the  information  with  calmnefs,  ordered   the 
doors  of  his  apartment  to  be  thrown  open  in  order 

(18)  DeThou.vol.  x,  p.  667 — 671.    Davila,  p.  8ij — 817. 

q  2  to 
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c  H  A  P.  to  admit  the   nobiliry,  and  prepared,  with  refignl- 

tion,  for  his  approaching  end.     Having  repeatedly 

i589.     embraced   the  king  of  Navarre,  and  conjured,  as 

well  as  advifed  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion, 

o  * 

if  he  ever  hoped  to  reign  over  the  French  ;  he  de- 
clared that   prince  to  be  his   only,  and  legitimate 
His  exhor- fiicceflbf .     As  fuch,  he  exhorted   the  officers  and 
tadons,  and  nobjes   wno  fufrounded  his  bed,  to  regard  him  in 
s'  the  light  of  their  future  fovereign,  notwithftanding 
his  difference  of  religious  perfuafion.     He  exprefled 
his  deep  concern  at  the  unfortunate  condition  in 
which  he  left  the  kingdom ;  performed  with  marks 
of  penitence  and  piety  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by 
the  Romifh  church,  and  expired  on  the  following 
ad  Anguft.  day.     By  his  queen,  Louifa  of  Vauderriont,  he  left 
no  iffue  £  and  at  the  time   of  his  deceafe,  he  had 
hot  quite  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year,  of  which 
he  had  reigned  above  fifteen.    His  body  embalmed 
with  as  much  decorum,  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
time   would  permit,  was   carried   to   Compiegne  ; 
and  Benoife,  one  of  his  few  faithful  fervants,  in- 
terred his  heart   and  his  entrails,  privately,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Cloud  (19). 

c'haraAct  ^ne  character  of  Henry  the  Third  is  flrikingly 
of  Henry,  pourtrayed,  and  faithfully  delineated,  in  the  events 
of  his  reign.  No  prince  ever  excited  greater  and 
more  univerfal  expectation,  before  he  fucceeded  to 
the  crown :  none  ever  more  completely  difappointed 
the  hopes  entertained  of  his  capacity  and  virtue. 
The  luftre  of  his  victories  at  Jarnac  and  Montcon- 
tour,  where  he  commanded  the  armies  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  gave  him  the  higheft  reputation  through- 
out all  Europe,  and  facilitated  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Poland.  But,  he  was  fcarcely  arrived  in 

(19)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  420 — 224.  L'Etoile,  p.  184 — 286,  and 
289 — .500.  Sulli,  vol.  i.  p.  67  and  68.  Chiverni,  vol.  i.  p.  140 — 143. 
Mezerai,  vol.  ix- p.  394—398.  De  Thou,  vol,  x.  p.  671 — 674.  Davila, 
p.  817—819.  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  J8o—-i8j. 

that 
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that  country,  when  the  death  of  his  brother  induced  CHAP. 
him  to  fly  from  his  new  capital,  with  circumftances  VIIK 
of  precipitation  unbecoming  his  dignity,  and  inju-^ 
rious  to  his  fame.  Before  he  reached  the  frontiers 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  his  improvident  libe- 
rality had  already  diminifhed  the  pofleflionsj  and 
contracted  the  territories  of  France,  by  the  dona- 
tion of  Pignerol  and  Savjllan  to  Emanuel  Philibert, 
duke  of  Savoy.  Inftead  of  extinguifliing  the  civil 
wars,  and  difpenfing  peace  to  ail  his  fubjecls,  upon, 
his  return,  as  policy  and  wifdom  dictated  ;  tfie  per- 
nicious  counfels  of  his  mother  and  of  his  intereited 
or  perfidious  minifters,  impelled  him  to,  perfecute  the 
Hugonots,  who  only  demanded  toleration  and  pro- 
tectian.  Convinced  by  experience  of  the  impofli- tiont.to  t0' 
bility  of  tyrannizing  over  the  confcience,  or  re- 
ducing the  Proteftants  by  the  fword  \  he  adopted 
more  enfarged  and  humane  maxims  of  government: 
the  edict  of  Poitiers,  which  reflored  tranquillity, 
was  bis  own  meafure,  and  always  cherifhed  by  him 
as  fuch.  But,  the  Guifes,  whoni  Henry  ftudioufly 
deprefied  j  mortified  at  the  diminution  of  the  power 
and  confideration  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
three  preceding  reigns ;  and  incenfed  to  fee  the 
elevation  of  favorites  and  minions  to  the  higheft 
offices  of  truft  and  dignity;  counteracted  his  de- 
figns.  \n  order  to  do  it  with  effect,  they  knew  that 
religion  muft  be  made  the  mafk  for  concealing  and 
advancing  their  fchemes  of  ambition.  The  king,  violence 
notwithftanding  his  difmciination  to  war,  was  re-exer"fed 
luftantly  compelled  to  violate  his  engagements,  to 
refcind  his  edicts,  and  even  to  become  eventually  the 
inftrument  of  his  own  humiliation.  Guife,  mafter 
of  the  metropolis,  drove  his  fovereign  from  thence ; 
dictated  the  conditions  upon  which  he  confented  to, 
a  reconciliation  ;  and  infulted  the  monarch,  whom 
he  had  previoufly  difarmed.  Yet,  fuch  was  the 
paflive  and  indolent  temper  of  Henry,  and  fo  rooted 
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c  H  A  P.  was  his  antipathy  to  the  Hugonots ;  that  if  Guife 
VlII>      had  not  proceeded  to  acts  which  left   no  doubt  of 
his  intention  to  ufurp  the  whole  effective  authority 
of  the  crown  j  the   king    would,  probably,  never 
have   refifted.     A  rebellion  was  the  confequence; 
not  fo  much  of  the  affaffination  of  the  Guifes,  as  of 
the  inactive  f<  curity  which  followed,  on  the  part  of 
Henry ;  and   it   produced,  by  a  neceiTary  train    of 
Events,  the  reconciliation  with  the  king  of  Navarre. 
At  the  moment  when  he  jultly  anticipated  the  re- 
duction of  Paris,  he  pcrifiied  by  the  hand  of  a  pri- 
vate  and  obfcure  individual,  whofe  order   he  had 
Fatality  and  always  protected   and  favoured.     Throughout   his 
^P^"06  whole  life,  he  feems  to  have  cherimed  thofe,  who 
tachmems.  betrayed,  or  outraged  him ;  and  he  was  deftined  to 
experience  the  molt  cruel  injuries,  from  his  neareft 
connexions.     Joyeufe^whom  he  had  raifed  to  the 
higheft  point  of  greatnefs,  deferted  his   benefactor, 
to  join  the  League.     His  brother-in-law,  the  duke 
of  Mercceur,  revolted,  I  notwithstanding   the  diftin- 
guifhed  favors  received  from  the  crown  ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  render  himfelf  independant  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bretagne.     Catherine  of  Medicis,  his  mo- 
ther, with  a  view  to  balance  the  credit  of  the  mi- 
nions, fecretly  infligated  and  encouraged  the  princes 
of  Lorrain,  in  their  treafonable  projects  of  aggran- 
dizement.    Even  his  own  queen,  a  princefs  of  ir- 
reproachable manners,  but,  of  a  bigotted  and  melan- 
choly   difpofition,  was  feduced   to  efpoufe  the  in- 
terefts  of  her  family,  rather  than  that  of  her  huf- 
band. 
Endow-          Henry  poflefled  many  amiable  qualities,  and  fome 

mcnts,  and  •',  r  ,ny  r   i          •          •    n- 

vices  of  great  endowments,  lo  a  graceful  and  majeltic  per- 
foni  foe  added  -  fuavity  of,,manners,  affability,  libe- 
rality, clemency,  the  love  of  juftice,  courage,  and 
temperance.  But,  all  his  virtues  degenerated  into 
vices,  or  were  enervated  by  indolence  and  pleafure, 

to 
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to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  call  in  queftion  their  very  c  H  A?. 
exiftence.     His  munificence  became  profufion  ;  and     VIIL 
ceafed  to  attach  thofe  who  were  the  objeds  of  it, 
becaufe  they  "attributed  his  benefits  more  to  facility 
and  prodigality,  than  to  generofity.     He  degraded 
the  majefty  o.t  his  high  rank,  and  ahnoft  rendered 
queftionable  the  fanity  of  his  underftanding  by  his 
puerile,  or  unbecoming  affectations  with  Monks  and 
Penitents.     Far  from  producing  the  effect  which  he 
intended,  of  acquiring  popularity,  fuch  a  conduct 
completed  his  ruin.     His  diflipation  neeefljtated  him 
to  iiave   recourfe  to  the  mod  fatal  expedients,  to 
maintain  his  court,  and   to  fill  the  exhaufted   trea- 
fury.      The  venality  of  charges,  multiplication  of 
offices,  and  accumulation  of  taxes,   at  length  un- 
dermined the  foundations  on  which  refted  his  throne^ 
and  enabled  his  enemies  to  achieve  their  pernicious 
purpofes.     At   his  deceafe?  he   left   the  monarchy  Stateof 
convulfed  and  nearly  overthrown  :  it  required  the 
talents,  heroifm,  and  good   fortune  of  Henry   the 
Fourth,  to  reftore  it,  and  to  difperle  the  chaos,  into 
which  the  mal-adminiftration  of  his  predecefibr  had 
plunged  the  kingdom.     The  circumUances  in  which 
he  expired,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  that  pro- 
duced his  death,    rendered  him,  in  fome  degree, 
regretted ;    and  feemed  to  expiate,    or  obliterate, 
the  feries  of  errors,  faults,  and  vices,  which  ren- 
der his  reign  one  of  the  mod  melancholy  and  ca- 
lamitous portions  of  modern  hiftory  (20). 

In    his   perfon,    expired  the  branch  of   Valcus, 
which,  under  thirteen  kings,  had  reigned  over  theof.the 
French  nation,  during   the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
and  fixty-one  years.     With  the  fmgle  exception  of °f 
Philip  of  Vaiois  himfelf,   fource  of  the  line,  they 
were  diftinguiftied  by  their  love  and  protection  of 
letters.     Charles  the  Fifth,  in  wifdom  j  Louis  the   virtues. 

(30)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p,  674 — 678.    Davila,  p.  820. 
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c  H^A  P.  Twelfth,  in  paternal  affection  for  his  people;  and 
Francis  the  Firft,  in  magnanimity,  elevation  of  mind, 
and  cultivation  of  the  arts,  have  not  yielded  to  any 
monarchs,  of  any  period.  Perfonal  courage  feems 
to  have  been  hereditary  among  them  ;  though  its 
peculiar  and  characteristic  quality  was  varied  in  dif- 
ferent princes.  It  was  ram  and  impetuous,  in  Philip 
and  John :  fubdued  to  the  dictates  of  policy,  in 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Louis  the  Eleventh  :  unequal, 
in  Charles  the  Seventh  :  adventurous,  in  Charles  the 
Eighth  ;  fteady  and  temperate,  in  Louis  the  Twelfth : 
brilliant  and  captivating,  in  Francis  the  Firft :  fero- 
cious, in  Charles  the  Ninth  :  indolent  and  paffive,  in 
Henry  the  I  hird. 

Their  virtues  were  eclipfed  by  their  greater  vices 

and  misfortunes.     Two  of  the  number,  John  and 

Francis,  were  taken  prifoners  in  the  field,  and  con* 

ducted  as  captives  to  London  and  Madrid.    It  would 

be  difficult  to  parallel  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Sixth, 

of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  of  Henry  the  Third,  in 

every  fpecies  of  misfortune,  refulting  from  civil  and 

vices  and    religious  anarchy.     Even  the  moft  profperous  and 

uusfor-       tranquil  periods  were  clouded  by  inteftine  commo- 

tunes.  n          n    •       i  i_  TT       •  i 

tions,  or  (tamed  by  cruelty  and  tyranny.  If  neither 
of  thefe  defcriptions  will  apply  to  the  mild  admini. 
flration  of  Louis  the  Twelfth ;  yet,  that  beneficent 
reign,  fhort  in  its  duration,  was  marked  by  continual 
foreign  war,  and  the  greateft  national  lolTes  and  re» 
verfes.  Louis  the  Eleventh  (lands  nearly  alone,  in 
the  lift  of  monfters,  who  have  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  humanity ;  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  talents, 
employed  for  purpofes  of  deftruction,  only  renders 
him  more  confpicuoufly  an  object  of  deteftation. 
Progrcffiv«  Neither  their  defects  of  character,  fortune,  nor 
dfJement  administration,  were,  neverthelefs,  fuch,  as  to  pre- 
«f  France,  vent  the  gradual  and  progrem"ve  augmentation  of 
the  grandeur,  power,  and  dominions  of  France. 
Philip  of  Valois  obtained  by  addrefs  and  purchafe, 

the 
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the  important  province  of  Dauphine,  with  all  its  c  H  A  p. 
dependancies.  To  the  valor  and  good  conduct  VIIL 
of  Charles  the  Seventh,  was  due  the  expulfion  """TJg^*"' 
of  the  Englifi:  from  the  kingdom,  of  which  they 
occupied  fo  confiderable  a  portion.  Louis  the 
Eleventh  added  the  rich  acquifition  of  Burgundy, 
by  conqueft,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  ;  and 
of  Provence,  by  conquett,  at  the  deceafe  of  Charles 
the  Third,  the  iaft  prince  of  the  Angevin  race. 
Brittany  was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  Charles 
the  Eighth,  with  Anne,  the  heirefs  of  that  duchy  ; 
confirmed  by  Louis  the  Twelfth's  fubfequent  nup- 
tials with  the  fame  princefs  ;  and  finally  incorpo- 
rated into  the  monarchy,  by  Francis  the  Firft.  The 
extinction  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  and  the  elevation 
of  that  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne,  forms  a  great 
and  interefting  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  France. 
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Age  of  HENRY  THE  THIRD. 
C  H  A  P.    I. 

Nature,  limits,  and  extent  of  the  royal  power,  under 
the  loft  princes  of  Valois. — Function  cf  the  States 
General. — Inftitution,  and  privileges  of  the  par- 
liaments.— Provincial  djjemblies. — Revenues. — Ma- 
nagement of  the  jinances. — Public  funds.—-Coin. — 
Military  force. — Infantry.  —  Cavalry. — Arms. — 
Excejfes  of  the  foldiery.-— Artillery. — Ranfoms.- — 
Navy. — Gallies. — Generaljlate  of  the  French  marine. 

THE   prerogatives,    enjoyed  and  exercifed,   as  c  H  A  p. 
well  by  Henry  the  Third,  as  by  all  the  kings 
of  France,  his  predeceflbrs,  during  the  courfe  of  the  preroga- 
lixteenth  century,  might  be  faid  to  approach  nearly tives  °f  the 
to  that  fpecies  of  power,  which  wejuftly  denominate  kh^f 
arbitrary  and  unlimited.    Louis  the  Eleventh,  who 

combined 
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c  *f  A  P. combined  in  his  character  greater  vices  and  greater 
'\~ -~y--w  ta^ents>  tnan  were,  perhaps,  ever  feen  united  on  the 
throne  in  one  man,  had,  by  the  oppreffion  and  de- 
flruction  of  the  nobility,  erected  the  defpotifm  of 
the  crown  upon  their  ruins.  The  people  were  gain- 
ers by  the  exchange  of  a  iingle  tyrant,  inftead  of 
many :  for,  it  would  be  equally  abfurd  and  falfe,  to 
fuppofe,  that,  at  any  period  fince  the  elevation  of 
the  family  of  Capet,  and  the  formation  of  the  feudal 
t  fyftem  ;  the  nation  collectively  was  poflfefied  of  civil 
liberty,  guaranteed  by  laws  againft  royal  and  arjfto- 
cratic  encroachment.  AJmoft  aH  the  odious  branches 
of  prerogative,  exercifed  in  England  by  the  princes 
of  the  houfes  of  Tudor,  and  wrefted  from  thofe  of 
Stuart,  were  vefted  by  long  prefcription  in  the 
French  monarchs.  The  ablelt  civilians,  the  graved 
writers,  and  the  wifeft  magiftrates,  who  flourimed 
Unlimited  between  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  Second  and  the 
Jreifedby"  death  °f  Henry  the  Third,  agreed  in  recognizing 
them.,  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  crown.  "  The  kings 
"  of  France,"  fays  Cayet,  a  contemporary  author, 
"  do  not  referable  the  Polim  foyereigns,  and  others 
"  who  fwear  at  their  election  to  obferve  the  laws 
"made  by  thofe  who  have  elected  them  :  but,  on 
"  the  contrary,  they  have  the  fupreme  and  abfolute 
"  authority  over  their  people.  On  their  will,  de- 
"  pend  all  their  deliberations  of  peace  and  war ;  the 
"  taxes  and  tributes,  the.  diftribution  of  benefices, 
"  offices,  governments,  and  magiftrates  (i)." 
It  Teems  fcarcely  poffible  to  defcribe  defpotifm  in 
clearer  colours.  Charles  the  Ninth,  when  hardly 
paft  the  limits  of  childhood,  4Id  not  hefltate  to  fay 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  compofed  of  the  moft 
refpectable  individuals  for  age,  virtue,  and  talents ; 
"  It  is  for  you  to  obey  my  orders,  without  pre- 
"  fuming  to  examine  them  ;  for  I  know  better  than 

(i)  Chnm.  Novenn.  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

"  you 
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"  you  what   is  the  cuftom  of  the  kingdom,   and  CHAP. 
"  what  order  and  decorum  demand  fa)."  Whatever       l- 
indignation  fuch  a  fpeech  might  excite,  it  produced  s-""ir~>-' 
no  remonftrance,  nor  reclamation  on  the  fart  of  the 
parliament. 

When  the  Proteftant  princes  of  the  German  em- 
pire prefumed,  in  1586,  to  reprefent  to  Henry  the 
Third  the  mjuftice  of  violating  his  own  edicts, 
granting  liberty  of  confcience  to  his  Hugonot  fub- 
jefts  ;  he  replied,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  court,  in 
thefe  words  :  "  It  belongs  to  me  alone,  to  judge,  andof 
*'  according  to  my  prudence,  of  what  may  contri-  Henry  the 
"  bute  to  the  public  welfare ;  to  make  laws  for  pro- Third* 
"  curing  it ;  to  interpret  thofe  laws  ;  to  change,  or 
*e  to  abolifh  them,  as  I  fhall  judge  proper :  I  have 
"  done  it  hitherto,  and  I  mall  do  it  in  future  (3).'* 
Even  in  the  memorable  affembly  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral at  Blois,  two  years  afterwards,  although  he 
profefied  his  readinefs  to  abide  by  the  determinations 
which  he  mould  embrace,  in  conjunction  with  the 
delegates  of  the  nation  ;  yet,  he  did  not  omit  to 
ftate,  that  fuch  a  condefcenfion  was  -the  pure  effect 
of  his  own  defire  to  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  his 
people.  He  even  apologized  for  fo  flrong  a  deviation 
from  the  conduct  of  his  predeceffors  ;  and  obviated 
the  reproaches  which  might  be  made  him,  for  fub- 
jecting  himfelf  to  the  laws  which  he  had  previouily 
ordained  (4).  Montluc,  Davila,  Chiverny,  Ville- 
roi,  and  almoft  all  the  other  writers  of  that  period, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  royal  authority,  regard  it' as 
paramount  to  law,  and  fu'perior  to  any  con- 
troul. 

Among  the  branches  of  prerogative  moft   fre-  Arbltrarr 
quently  exercifed,  was  that  of  arbitrary  imprifon-  imprifocl 

ment, 

(z)  Le  Laboureur  fur  Caftelnaa,  vol.  iii.  p.  a;.     Brantome,  vol.  iv. 
P-34- 

(3)  De  Thou,  voL  ix.  p.  $69.  (4)  Ibid.  vol.  x.  p  301. 

ment. 
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.CHAP. ment.     No  rank,  profeffion,   nor  ftation  were  ex- 
empt, or  proredted  from  it ;  and  rhe  caufes,  or  pre- 
texts upon  which  it  was  enforced,  were  io   various, 
that  they  might  be  faid  to  include  every  fpecies  of 
offence.     Treafon  or  herefy  wtrre  the  molt  ordinary  ; 
and  fufpicion  alone,  independant  of  proof,   was  fuf- 
ficient  to  condemn  to  a  long  and  fevere  captivity, 
Under       any  fubjeci,  however  elevated,  or  illuftrious.     D'An- 
Secondthe  delot,  colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry,  and 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Coligni,  being  queltioned 
by  Henry  the  Second,    refpeding  his  belief  of  the 
real  prefence  in  the  Eucharift ;  and  having  replied 
in  a  manner  difpleafmg  to  that  orthodox  monarch, 
was  immediately  fent  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Me- 
lun.     He  was,  it  is  true,  fpeedily  releafed,  at  the 
powerful   interceffion  of   his  uncle,    the   conftable 
Montmorenci :  but  even  the  fan&ity  of  juftice  could 
not  protect  from  a  fimilar  treatment,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     The  prefidents  du 
Bourg,  and  du  Faur,  fufpected  of  holding  heretical 
doctrines,  werefeized  while  exercifmg  their  judicial 
functions,  in  their  feats ;  and  three  others  were  ar- 
Francisthe  reftcd  in  their  houfes    ("5).     Under  the  following 
second.      reign,  in  1560,  Louis,  prince  of   Conde,   though 
allied  to  the  royal  blood,  and  attending  the  convo- 
cation of  the  States  General,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  affurances  of  fafety ;  was,  notwithftand- 
ing,  arrefted,  and  committed  to  cuftody.     The  cafe 
was  rendered  ftill  ftronger,    by  the   confideration, 
that  Francis  the  Second,   who  authorized  fo  violent 
an  aft  of  authority,  had  not  attained  to  manhood  ; 
and  was,  in  the  ftricl  fenfe  of   the  term,  a  minor, 
Charles  the  when' he  ventured  upon  the  meafure   (6).     Charles 
?inth'       the  Ninth,  or,  more  properly,  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis,    availing   herfelf  of  his  power,  as  he   lay  ex- 
piring ;  did  not  fcruple,  in  1574,  to  fend  the  mar- 

(j)  D'Aubigne,  Hift.Uuiv.  vol  i.  p.  84.        (6j  Davila,  p.  73. 

Jhals 
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flials  Montmorenci  and  Coffe,  to  the  Baftile,  on  fuf-c  HAP. 
picions,    never  clearly  afcertained,    of  their  being 
privy  to  the  defign  of  the  duke  of  Alengon  to  with- 
draw from   court.      Nor  did  the    quality    of   that 
prince  himfelf,  who  was,  after  the  deceafe  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  preferve 
him  from  experiencing  the  fame  treatment.     He,  as 
well  as  Henry,  king  of  .Navarre,  firft  prince  of  the  Henry  the 
blood,  were  long  detained  captive  in  the  Louvre,  Third. 
by  Henry  the  Third,   from  motives  only  of  (late 
precaution  (7). 

The  inftitution  and  creation  of  commiffions  for  Creation  of 
the  trial  of  crimes,  pretended  or  real,  was  another  j.ribunals  . 
branch  of  the  royal  authority,  conftantly  enforced  ; 


and  which  laid,  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  the  life 
and  freedom  of  every  fubjeft.  Numerous,  and 
ftriking  inftances  of  this  pradice,  occur  throughout 
the  reigns  of  the  laft  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Valois. 
In  many,  the  forms,  as  well  as  the  effence  of  juftice, 
were  equally  violated.  Henry  the  Second,  a  fhort 
time  before  his  death,  after  arreiHng  the  members  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  named  commiffioners  to 
form  a  tribunal  for  their  trial.  It  was  compofed  of 
feveral  counfellors  of  that  body  itfelf,  felecled  for 
their  approved  zeal,  or  devotion  to  the  orders  of  the 
court  ;  of  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  inquifitor  of 
the  faith.  Du  Boufg  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  coun- 
fellor  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  exempt  himfelf  from  their  jurifdi&ion  :  but,  his 
objections  were  over  ruled  (8).  Under  Francis  the  Tribunals 
Second,  in  1560,  by  the  edift  of  Romorentin,  a  fo,r.  thc  'rial 

X     i   .      '  ,.  r     ,        ,  .          of  heretics. 

court  was  erected  in  every  parliament  or  the  king- 
dom, to  which  was  exclufively  confined  the  trial  of 
heretics  Thefe  tribunals,  from  their  feverity,  were 
denominated  "  Les  Chambres  Ardentes  .:"  a  title, 

(7)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.-  p.  iai  and  laa.     Davila,  p.  399,  400. 
(8J  D'Aubigue,  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

which 
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prince  of 
Condc 


CHAP,  which  fufficiently  denotes  their  declination.  In  the 
L  cafe  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  arrefted  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fame  year,  at  OrleanSj  the  crown, 
without  any  regard  to  his  birth  and  privileges, 
named  a  tribunal  to  try  him,  compofed  only  of  three 
lawyers,  taken  from  among  the  prefidents  and  coun- 
feilors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  a&ing  under  the 

Trial  of  the  lord  chancellor,  as  prefident.  The  attorney-general 
was  plaintiff  and  accufer ;  the  firft  notary  of  the 
court  of  parliament  being  appointed  to  take  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial.  It  will  fcarcely  be 
matter  of  furprize,  that  fuch  judges  mould  declare 
the  prince  guilty  of  treafon,  and  fentence  him  to 
lofe  his  head.  He  vainly  reclaimed  the  right  of 
being  tried  before  trie  parliament  of  Paris  fully 
aflembled,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king^  the  peers  of 
France,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  No 
regard  was  paid  to  thefe  demands,  though  founded 
on  immemorial  ufage  ;  and  the  royal  pleafure  fup- 
plied  every  deficiency  in  point  of  form  (9). 

Nor  did  the  power  of  the  French  kings,  on  a  fu- 
perficial  view,  appear  to  be  lefs  unlimited  over  the 
property,  than  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
fubjecl:.  Louis  the  Eleventh,  who  facrificed  the  no- 
bility to  his  vengeance,  did  not  venture  to  impofe 
contributions  on  the  people,  without  fome  form  of 
law,  and  fan&ion  of  their  reprffentatives.  It  was 
not  till  the  acceffion  of  Francis  the  Firft,  that  the 
French  kings  difdained  to  aik,  and  began  to  lay 
taxes  on  the  nation,  by  the  fole  virtue  and  pleni- 
tude of  their  prerogative  (10).  Henry  the  Third, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  exercifed  it  in 
its  fulleft  extent ;  and  he  varied  the  modes  of  im- 
pofmg  them,  and  the  contribution  itfelf,  in  every 
poffible  way  that  ingenuity  and  bppreffion  could 


Right  of 

levying 

taxes. 


(9)  L'Art  de  Verif.  les  Dates,  torn.  i.  p.  645.     Dmrila,  p.  75. 

(10)  Memoires  de  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  4*8. 


devife. 
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devife.  In  1578,  twenty-two  new  edi£b,  or  taxes,  CHAP. 
were  iflued  by  him,  and  fetit  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
to  be  regiftered  and  publifhed  (  1  1  }.  Seventeen  more 
•frere  added,  at  one  time,  in  1586  ;  many  of  which 
were  .very  onerous,  and  occafioned  univerfal  com- 
plaint (isj.  As  if  thefe  impositions  were  riot  Effici- 
ently heavy,  arbitrary  exaclionsj  .without  the  name 
of  taxes,  were  forced  from  the  people.  In  January, 
1587,  Henry  demanded  of  the  kingdom  at  large, 
the  fum  of  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  ;  and  of 
the  city  of  Paris  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  crowns,  exclufively  (  i  3),  Loans  were 
another  ordinary  mode  of  raifing  fupplies  ;  and  theyloau8< 
were,  as  may  be  imagined,  abfolutely  compulfory. 
In  1576,  the  eounfellors,  and  advocates  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  were  commanded  to  repair  to  the 
Louvre,  and  ordered  to  lend  his  majefly,  each, 
according  to  his  ability,  a  certain  fum.  About  four 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  were  raifed  by  this  expe- 
dient (14)-  Similar  exactions  were  praclifed  on  ihe 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 

The  creation  of  polls  and  offices,  for  which  the 
perfons  who  occupied  or  e.xercifed  them,  paid  confi-0 
derable  films,  was  one  of  the  mod  intolerable 
abufes,  iffuing  out  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
crown.  It  was,  indeed,  more  injurious  to  the 
people,  than  beneficial  to  the  exchequer  ;  and  was 
carried,  under  Henry  the  Third,  to  an  incredible 
height.  In  1581,  nine  edicts  of  this  nature  were 
publilhed  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  four  more 
were  iffued,  the  profits  arifing  from  which  were 
avowedly  deftined  for  the  two  powerful  favorites, 
Joyeufe  and  Epernon  (15)*  Villeroi  exprefsly 

placet 

(11)  L'Etoile,  Journ.  p.  3*.     De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  719. 

(12)  De  Thou,  vol.%ir   p.  556.     L'Etoile,  p.  91. 

(13)  L'Etoile,  p.  98. 

(14)  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  1'Hift.  dc  France,  p.  65.     L'Etoile,  p.  IJ-. 
L'Etoile,  p.  44.     Mem.  pour  fcr.  a  i'Hi^;.  de  Fr.  p.  ij». 
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CHAP,  aflerts,  that  fifteen,  or  fixteen  hundred  officers 
were  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  all 
of  whom  had  purchased  their  places,  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  whofe  annual  appointments  amounted 
to  near  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Of 
thefe,  above  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  entitled 
treafurers  of  France,  and  had  each,  a  ialary  of 
five  hundred  crowns.  He  adds,  as  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  the  peculation  and  plunder  committed  in  the 
management  of  the  finances,  that  every  piece  of  three 
livres,  or  half  a  crown  Englifh,  levied  on  the  fub- 
je&,  was  reduced,  in  paffing  through  fo  many  hands, 
to  lefs  than  three-pence  halfpenny,  before  it  entered 
the  royal  treafury  (16).  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
no  higher,  nor  more  inconteftable  authority  than 
Villeroi,  can  be  cited  :  he  w?s  fecretary  of  (late  un- 
der Charles  the  Ninth,  Henry  the  Third,  and 
Fourth  ;  by  all  of  whom  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
mod  profound  fecrets  of  government. 

Royal  let-        it  was  cuftomary  to  fend  letters,  fioned   by  the 

tersofre       r  .  ,       ,; ,          •    ..,  ,      j. 

lovereign,  or  by  his  minnters,  to  corporate  bodies, 
and  even  to  individuals  of  reputed  wealth,  demand- 
ing either  a  free  gift,  or  a  loan  of  ftipulated 
fums.  Few  perfons  dared  to  flight,  or  to  refufe  the 
requifition.  Even  ecclelialtics,  who,  in  that  age, 
were  exempted  under  various  pretences,  from  con- 
tributing, in  due  proportion,  to  the  general  wants  of 
the  (late,  were  frequently  taxed  by  Henry.  In  1 578, 
inftead  of  the  tenth  and  twentieth,  which  he  demand- 
ed of  the  clergy,  he  thought  proper  to  fubflitute 
mandates,  fubfcribed  with  his  oxvn  hand,  defiring 
them  to  lend'him  certain  fums.  They  were  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  faculties  of  the  parties. 
The  chapter  of  Paris* "  in  Globo,"  was  fixed  at  fix 
hundred  croons  :  Mariau,  a  rich  canon,  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  others,  at  inferior  rates.  This 

(16)  Viileroi,  vol.  iv.  p.  425  and  416. 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  fubftitmion  excited  great  murmurs,  and  CHAP, 
does  not  feem  have  met  with  compliance  in  all  S-^_V, 
inflances  (17). 

Perfons  trading  in  the  articles  of  wine  and  fait,  Rapacious 
appear  to  have  been  obiecls  of  royal  rapacity,  in  a  ^xadlon* 

T         T\  U  O        fromPer- 

more  than  common  degree.      In   December,    150^,  fonsin 
all  the  wholefaie  wine  merchants  in  the  city  of  Paris trade> 
were  compelled  to  pay  within  twenty-four  hours,  on, 
pain   of    imprifonment,    fums    from   five    hundred 
crowns,    diminilhing   according    to    their   fuppofed 
means,  in  a  regular  gradation.      Similar  demands 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  extended  to  the  dealers  in 
fait,    throughout  the  whole  kingdom  (18).      The  The  people, 
people  were  every  where  obliged  to  purchase  at  the  comFel)e<i 

i-       t     n.        L        r       r      L  •  r     i« '    i  •    topurchafe 

king  s  ttorehouie,  luch  a  quantity  or  this  latter  arti-fait. 
cle,  as  the  commiffaries,  inilituted  for  the  purpofe, 
fhould  eftimate  to  be  requifite  for  their  private  con- 
fumption.      The  edidr.,    enjoining   obedience   to  fo 
cruel  an  a£t  of  opprefiion,  was  obtained  from  Henry, 
an  1581  ;  but,  it  met  with  very  general  oppofition 
in  the  provinces  (19).       About  the  fame  time,  heDuticg     ft 
doubled  the  impofition  of  ten  fous,  or  five  pence,  wine, 
antecedently  levied  upon  every   hogfhead  of  wine, 
coming  in  or  going  out  of  all  the  cities  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  their  fuburbs.     It   was  necefiary,  in  or- 
der to  vanquiih  the  repugnance  of  the  parliament  to 
publifli  this  edicl,  that  Henry   mould  write  a  me- 
nacing letter  with  his  own  hand,  commanding  fub- 
miflion  (20). 

The  authority  of  the  crown  was  not  lefs  arbitrary  Cuftoms 
over  the  cuftoms  ^nd  duties,  paid   upon  the  Impor- and  dttticfc 
tation,    or   exportation   of    every   commodity  into 
France.     There  were,  however,    treaties  fubfifting 

( 1 7)  Memoires  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  59. 

(18)  Ibid  p.  154, 

(19)  Ibid.  p.  >»7. 

(20)  Ibid.  p.  127  and  1 28. 

R  2  with 
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CHAP,  with  foreign  powers,  particularly  with  England,  by 
L        which    the  king   was  retrained   from    raifing,   or 
*  diminifhing  them,  in  all  cafes,  at  his  pleafure.      In 
»>77,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Englifh  embafla- 
dor,  the  augmented   duties  recently  impofed  upon 
goods  from   that  country,    were  taken  off   by   the 
French   government  (21).      It  feems,  in  the  river 
Gdronnej    and    probably,    throughout   the    whole- 
kingdom,  thefe  were  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
every  branch  of  merchandize,  imported,  or  export- 

Preempti-  ed  (22 ).     The  right  of  pre-emption  was  exercifed 

on*  by  the  crown  j  and  we  find  Charles  the  Ninth,  in 

11:73,  iffuing  peremptory  directions  to  the  governor 
of  Bourdeaux,  to  take  meafures  for  feeuring  all  the 
beft  and  fined  wines  made  in  its  vicinity,  for  the 
ufe  of  Elizabeth,  his  ally,  queen  of  England  (23). 
Even  over  acts  of  a  more  private  and  perfonal  na- 
ture, in  which  the  revenue  had  no  concern,  imme- 
diate or  remote,  the  royal  interference  was  equally 
ftricl  and  univerfah  No  perfon,  of  whatever  quali- 
ty, could  pafs  the  limits  of  France,  without  per- 

infcriorpre-  miffion.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  when  regent,  after 
fae  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  iffued  a  prohibition 
to  travel,  unlefs  after  leave  obtained  (24).  Mar- 
riages the  moft  violent  and  compulfory,  were  cele,- 
brated  between  perfons  of  the  higheft  defcriptioa 
and  rank,  in  confequence  of  a  peremptory  injunction 
of  the  king* ' 

Charles  the  Ninth,  defirous  to  attach  to  himfelf 
Chriftopher  de  Baffompierre,  and  to  fix  him  in  the 
court  of  France,  felected  for  him  a  young  lady  of 
nobte  birth,  named  Louifa  de  Radeval,  niece  to 
marftal  Briffac.  Her  fortune  amounted  to  the  pro- 


(ir)  I-e  Laboureur  fur  Czftelnau,  vol.  iii.  p. 
Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  536. 
Ibid.  p.  367. 
Ibid,  p,  417- 
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digious  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns.  She  CK-GHAP. 
preffed,  as  did  all  her  relations,  the  moft  unqualified  >-^A, 
frelu&ance  to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  German, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  France,  and  who  was  not  pofleffed  of  any  pa* 
trimonial  inheritance,  being  only  a  younger  brother. 
But,  Charles's  dettnnination  overcame  every  ^im- 
pediment, and  procured  the  immediate  celebration, 
of  the  nuptials  (25).  It  may  be  matter  of  furprize, 
that  among  the  exertions  of  fo  undefined  or  "unli- 
mited a  prerogative,  we  find  no  trace  of  two 
branches,  pofiefTed  by  the  Englifli  princes  down  to 
Charles  the  Firft,  and  which  were  ilrong  badges  of 
fervitude.  Thefe  were  purveyance,  and  wardships. 
If  the  former  was  ever  enforced,  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary act  of  violence  or  opprtflion.  No  court  of 
wards  exifted  in  France,  at  any  period  of  the  iixT 
teertih  century. 

Notwithftanding    the   enormous    extent   of    theBarrIenrs  , 

n     i   •        »       Ti         ii'  •  r  i  i  aeainft   the 

power   velted  in  tne  trench  kings,  the  wildom  orp7,wtrr  Of 

the  nation  had  creeled  bulwarks  for  its  redntint,^  crown. 
when  too  violently  exerted.  Thefe  were,  however, 
it  muft  be  owned,  rather  intended  for  the  protection 
of  property,  rhan  calculated  tor  fecuring  their  lives 
and 'freedom.  In  fact,  we  find  by  experience,  th^t 
cruelty  is  dire&ed  towards  a  few  individuals :  ra- 
pacity extends  over  a  whole  people,  'l-he  two  great 
barriers  between  the  crown  and  the  fubject,  were  the 
aflembly  of  the  States  General,  and  the  Parliaments  ;  The  States 
peculiarly,  that  of  Paris.  The  States,  which  were, Gcneral* 
under  various  denominations,  coeval  with  the  mo- 
narchy itfelf;  and,  which  bore  an  intimate  refem- 
blance  to  the  parliaments  of  England  ;  were  com- 
poled  of  delegates  from  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
the  third  eftate.  The  French  monarchs,  who  did 
not,  like  the  Englifli  prince,  of  the  family  of  Tudor, 

(15)  Mempir^s d«  Bsifforopkjr*,  Tel,  i. p.  15. 
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CHAP,  their  contemporaries,  (land  in  need  of  the  approba- 
'•       tion   of  the  repreientatives  of  the   nation,  to  con- 
Rarely  gon-  firm  their  ordinary   acts  of  tyranny,  or   to  impofe 
voked.        fnbfidies  ;  had   fuffered  the  affembly  of  the   States 
General  to  fall  into  defuetude,  during  a  great   part 
of  the  fixteenth  century.     Francis  the  Firft,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  marked 
by   many  reverfes,  had   never  once  convoked  that 
body.     They    were  tumultuoufly   affembled,  for   a 
fhort  time,  after  the  memorable  defeat  of  St.  Quin- 
tin,  by    Henry    the  Second,  his  fon.      But,  when 
Francis   the  Second  afcended   the  throne,  and    the 
great  fadions    began  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the   kingdom,  it  was  deemed  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  powerful  engine  of  the  States.     They 
were  held  at  Orleans,  in   ic6o;  interrupted  by  jthe 
deceafe  of  the  young  king  ;  and  refumed  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  by  Charles  the  Ninth,  his  fuccdflbr. 
Henry  the  Third  aflembled  them    twice;  in   1576, 
and  in  1588.     In  order  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  degree  of  influence  which  the  national  repreien- 
tatives pofiefled,  in  retraining  or  tempering  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  it  is  requifite  to  follow  the 
leading  fteps  of  their  conduct. 

objefts          The   oftenfible   motive  of  Henry,  in  convoking 
propofedby  fae  gtates  jn   ,  r-§    was   to  determine  on  the  mea- 

Henry  the     _  i  r      n-  TT 

Third,  in    lures    to    be   embraced    relpecung    the   Hugonots. 
afiembiing  gut    j^g  concealed  obie&s  were,  to  induce  them  to 

the  states.  ,.  !••»•  j 

grant  him  extraordinary  aids  ot  money,  and  to  con- 
lent  to  the  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  royal  domain. 
At  their  meeting,  he  promifed  them,  in  his  ha- 
rangue from  the  throne,  to  obferve  inviolably  the 
regulations,  which,  in  concert  with  him,  they 
fhould  make ;  and  to  grant  no  difpenfation  nor 
privilege,  that  could  derogate  from  them  in  any 
manner.  When,  however,  he  found,  that  the 
third  eftate  was  proceeding  to  adopt  counfeis  calcu- 
lated to  diminifli  his  prerogatives,  and  tending  to 

render 
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render  themfelves  independant  in  their  deliberations  ;  c  H  A  p. 
he   changed   his    behaviour,  and  either  eluded,  or 
rejeded  their  demands.     The  States,  on  their  part, 
evinced  a  fpirit  of  energy  and  freedom,  which  might 
have  done  honor  to  the  reprefentatives  of  any  peo- 
ple.    Far  from  confenting  to  the  king's  requifitions.  Energy  of 
they  refufed  to  grant '  the  fubfidies  ;  and  their  Ian- the  Statei- 
guage   relative  to   the  other  propofition,  was    ftill 
more  firm  and  inflexible.     Unclifmayed  by  the  ap- 
prehenfion   of  Henry's  refemment,    Hemar,   prefi- 
dent  of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  names  of  the  three  or- 
ders, declared,  that  "  the  domain  of  the  crown  was 
"  facred  and  inalienable ;    that    no   cafe,  however 
"  extreme,  could  be   dated,  in  which  they   could 
"  permit  of  its  being  diminished  ;  that  the  lovereign 
"  was  only  the  pofieffor  and    tenant  during  life  ;  They  refufc 
"  and  that  the  nation  being  the  proprietors,  it  was  the^liena- 
'*  a  fundamental  law  of  the   Hate,  not  to  alienate  tion  of  the 
"  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  domain,"     They  not  only  r°yaldo- 

j  J  main. 

refifted  every  artifice  and  blandifhment  of  the  court, 
which  was  exerted  to  make  their  determination  on 
this  point ;  but,  their  remonftrance  operated  fo 
powerfully  on  the  king,  as  to  induce  him  to  relin- 
quifh  his  intention,  and  prevented  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  his  plan  for  felling  crown  lands  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  of  annual  re* 
venue  (26). 

Although  Henry  could   not  vanquifh  the  merito- submiffion 
rious  pertinacity  of  the  States  on  thefe  points,  heofthe 
{till  retained,  undiminifhed,  his  own  prerogatives : 
but,  in    1588,  when   they  met  again  at  Blois,  he »« 
held  a  very  different  language.     Preffed  by  difficuU 
ties  ;  infulted   by   the   Guifes,  who  had  driven  him 
from  his   capital,  and   difgraced  him  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  all  France  ;  anxious  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  his  fubjeds,  as  the  only  means   of  triumphing 

(z6)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii,  p.  450,  and  p.  474 — 477. 

ove* 
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CHAP  over  the  powerful  faction,  by  which  he  was  befet ; 

v_*X^  he  laid  the  unlimited  powers   of  the  crown  at  the 
feet  of  the  nation.     All  the  abufes,  malverfations, 
and  oppreflions  \vfcich  had  grown  up  by  long  pre- 
fcription,  and  which  feemed  to  be  inherent   in  the 
very  eflfence  of  the  monarchical  authority,  he  vo- 
luntarily and  fpontaneoufly  fubjeSed  to  the  cenfure 
of  the  national  delegates.     He  offered  to  revoke  all 
reversions  already    conferred,    without    exception ; 
and  never  to  grant  any  in  future.     He  referred  to 
their   wifdom,  the  laws  which  refpec~le4   trials,  ap- 
peals, and  the  expences  attending  courts  of  judica- 
ture.    He  fubmitted  to  them  the  (late  of  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  :  allowed  them  to  examine  the 
finances,   and  to  make  whatever  regulations    they 
might  think  proper  for  their  management  and  ame- 
lioration ;  concluding  by  an  affurance,  that  he  would 
fo  regulate    his  own  houfehojd  in  future,    that   it 
fhould  ferye  as  a  model  to  all  his  fubjech  for  imita- 
tion.    To  render  the  laws,  which  might  be  framed 
by  the   afftmbly,  equally  binding  and  permanent, 
he  even  condefcencled  to  become  accountable,  like 
the  lowed  fubjec~t,  for  any  infraction  of  them,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  treafon  ;  and  confented  that  they 
ihould  be  tranfmitted  to  the  various  parliaments  of 
the  kingdom,  to  receive  the  moft  univerfal  fandion, 
as  inviolable  and  unchangeable  ("27). 

Magnitude      It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  conceffions  greater 

°f  Hf&ry  *  J^an  tne^e>  or»  Qr*  which  it  would  have  been  more 

'  eafy  to  have  founded  the  bafts  of  a  free  conflitution. 

Henry  pointed  it  out  to  them,  himfeif ;  and  fuch, 

was  his  lituation,  that  he  muft  have  yielded  to  any 

equitable  proportion  which  the  States  had  dictated. 

But,  in  that  great  body,   cprrfifting  of    near  four 

hundred  members,  there  was  neither  a  fpirit  of  pa- 

triotifm,  nor  an  enlarged  comprehenfion  of  the  in- 

(27)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  3^8— 384. 

eflimable 
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eftimable  advantages  attached  to  civil  liberty.     Eu-  CHAP. 
rope  contained  Icarcely  any  model  of  a  limired  mo- 
narchy.     Spain,  England,  and  Italy,  might  be  laid  ^ 
to  obey  princes,  poffefled  of  very  extenfive  and  ar- 
bitrary power.     In  the  alTembly  at  Blois,  the  indi-  Nature  of 
viduals  compofing  the  States,  were  either  bigorted  Jjj 
Catholics,  bent  on  the  extermination  of  the  Hugo* 
nots-;  or  violent  and  fadious  men,  corrupted  with 
the  gold   of  Spain,  and  devoted  to  the   ambitious 
views   of  the  duke   of  Guife.     That    emerprizing 
chief,  far   from  defiring  to  emancipate  the  people, 
or  to  diminim  the  royaj  authority,  only  afpired  to 
become  himfelf  the  depofitory  of  it,  and  to  reduce 
the  king  to  the  fliadow  of  a  fovereign.     The  fa- 
vorable moment  for  affixing  legal  barriers  to  the  def- 
potiftn  of  the  crown,  was  loth  Guife  himfelf  foonx 
became  the  victim   of  his  criminal   projects  ;  and 
Henry,  liberated  from  his  apprehenfions,  laid  afide 
his  difpofition  to  defpoii  himlelf  of  his  power  and 
prerogatives. 

The  parliaments  might  be  faid  to  form  a  fecond  The 
bulwark  againil  the  tyranny  aUd  oppreffions  of  the  ments> 
crown.  At  the  clofe  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign, 
they  amounted  only  to  ieven  in  number  ;  and  were, 
ftrictly,  no  more  than  the  fupreme  tribunals  of  civil 
and  criminal  judicature,  throughout  Fraiice.  But, 
they  poflefled  the  advantage  of  being  permanent ; 
whereas  the  States  were  only  convoked  under  cir- 
cumftances  of  national  danger,  for  a  limited  and 
uncertain  time.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was,  be- 
fides,  the  or^an,  and  inftrument,  through  which  the 
edicts  emanating  from  the  throne,  received  the  ftamp 
of  validity.  It  belonged  to  that  venerable  aflembly  Their  ri_ 
^  to  regifter,  verify,  and  publifh  every  pecuniary  edict, 
or  impofition,  laid  by  the  fovereign  on  the  people. 
Though  this  privilege  was  originally  intended  for 
no  other  purpofe,  than  to  give  greater  folemnity 
and  publicity  to  ads  of  ftatej  yet3  it  enabled  the 

parliament 
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c  H  A  P.  parliament  to  make  frequent,  and  fometimes  efFec- 
..^^  tual  oppofitions  to  fuch  taxes,  as  were  by  them 
Rdiftance  confidcred  to  be  oppreffive,  or  unjuft.  Many  ftrik- 
to  the  royal  jng  examples  of  their  patriotic  and  independant  fpi- 
rit,  which  occur  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  fufficiently  prove,  that  virtue  and  freedom 
were  not  extinct  among  the  French.  In  1578,  the 
king  having  fent  no  lefs  a  number  of  edi£b>,  infti- 
tuting  new  contributions,  than  twenty-two,  to  be 
regifteied,  the  parliament  refufed  to  fancl:ion  them  ; 
and  having  {elected  fome  of  the  leaf!  exceptionable, 
returned  the  others.  All  the  menaces  of  Henry 
could  not  induce  them  to  publifh  thofe  which  ap- 
pfpeared  to  beoppreflive  (28).  A  ftrongerinftanceof 
the  right  to  oppofe  fuch  acls  of  defpotifm,  appears 
in  1581  ;  when  Birague,  the  chancellor,  infixing 
on  the  immediate  verification  of  nine  new  taxes  ;  the 
firft  president  of  the  parliament  flood  up  in  his 
place,  and  replied,  in  the  collective  names  of  his 
colleagues ;  that  "  according  to  the  law  of  the  king, 
*'  which  is  his  abfolute  power,  the  edicts  might 
*c  pafs ;  but,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
46  kingdom,  which  is  reafon  and  equity,  they  could 
*'  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  publifhed."  Henry 
perfifting,  they  forebore,  however,  from  further  op- 
pofition  (29).  It  became  neceffary  for  that  prince 
to  come  in  perfon,  -and  hold  a  bed  of  juftice,  in  or- 
der to  furmount  the  impediments,  which  the  parlia- 
ment threw  in  the  way  of  the  taxes  laid  on  by  him,  in 
1583  and  1586;  and  it  required  the  exertion  of  ail 
the  powers  vefted  in  the  crown,  to  enforce  their  pro- 
mulgation (30).  None  of  his  meafures  tended  fo 
much  to  render  him  univerfally  odious,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  defection  which  Ije  experienced  towards  the 

(28)  L'Etoile,  p.  31  and  33. 

(29)  Ibid.  p.  42  and  43. 

(30)  Ibid.  p.  63  and 64,  and  p.  91.  Chron. 

clofe 
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clofe  of  his  reign,  as  thefe  compulfory  exertions  of  c  H  A  P. 
arbitrary  authority  (31).  ^^-^^ 

Befides  the  States  General  and  the  Parliaments,  provincial 
there  were  other  powerful  obftacles  to  the  unlimited  ftates- 
exercife  of  the  prerogative.  Many  of  the  provinces 
enjoyed  the  right  of  holding  their  own  ftates,  un-: 
der  the  controul  of  the  governor  ;  and  feem  to  have 
likewife  pofleffed  the  faculty  of  laying  on  the  parti- 
cular taxes,  requifite  for  railing*  the  fums,  demanded 
by  the  government  (32).  To  be  convinced  of  the  The;r  m!!B. 
weight  and  influence  of  the  provincial  afiemblies,  in  ly  and  se' 
controuling  the  inordinate  abuie  of  the  royal  power, 
we  need  only  perufe  the  requeft ;  or  rather,  the  re-  < 
monftrance;  for  fuch  it  may  be  juftly  termed;  pre- 
fented  to  Henry,  in  1 578,  by  the  States  of  Bur- 
gundy, atTembled  at  Dijon.  It  contains  fo  fevere  a 
fatyre  on  his  adminiftration,  and  fpeaks  a  language 
fo  nervous,  bold,  and  independant,  that  we  are 
aftonifhed  at  its  having  been  offered,  or  received. 
The  delegates  who  carried  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  demanded  the  reduction  of  the  antient  taxes, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  new  ones  recently  impofed  : 
they  recapitulated  the  many  acts  of  prodigality  com*- 
mitted  by  Henry  ;  and  defired  that  commiffioners 
might  be  named,  to  afcertain  the  extent  of  his  debts, 
to  cancel  fuch  as  were  improperly  contracted,  and  to 
liquidate  thofe  which  were  ju(t,  and  well  authen- 
ticated. They  propofed,  that  the  money  neceflary 
to  be  levied  for  difcharging  the  incumbrances  of  the 
king,  mould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  -commiffioners, 
and  faithfully  applied  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
was  defined. 

Far  from  refenting  a  fpeech  fo  uncourtly,  Henry 
condefcended  to  endeavour  to  mollify  the  delegates  ; 
difmifled  them  with  many  promifesj  and  actually 

(31)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.p.  729. 

(32)  Montluc.  Comman.  vol.  iv.   p.  6..     Menacires  de  Nevers,  vol.  !. 
4: 5 — 6aa. 

exempted 
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CHAP,  exempted  the  province  of  Burgundy  from  the  pay- 
^^\^  ment  of  the  new  taxes  (33).     It  may  be  juflly  quef- 
tioned,  whether  any  houfeof  commons,  during  the 
reign   of  Elizabeth,    would  have  dared  to  offer  a 
fimilar  remonftrance  to  that  princefs  ;  and  we  n»ay 
boldly  affirm,  that  notwithstanding   the  apparent  li- 
mits impofed  on  her  prerogative  by  the  exiftence  of 
parliaments,  (he  was,  in  effect,  as  arbitrary  as  the 
kings  of  France  of  the  fixteenth  century.     In  i  $83, 
Inability  of  Henry  made  an  experiment,  which  forcibly  evinced 

the  crown       .        .  '  c     V  i        •  i  i  •     i 

to  extort  the  impotence  or  the  royal  authority,  when  applied 
money,  on  to  the  pockets  of  his  fubjt&s.  He  fent  perfons  of 
the  firft  rank  and  confideration,  through  the  pro- 
vinces, to  expofe  to  the  people  his  wants,  and  to 
demand  pecuniary  affiftance.  They  met  every  where 
with  peremptory  refufais,  accompanied  by  com- 
plaints and  reproaches,,  a.^alnft  the  profufion  of  the 


sacs. 


It  is  difficult  fo  ftate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
precife  amount  of  the  French  revenue,  under 
Henry  the  Third.  The  domain  of  the  crown  was 
ftill  very  confiderable ;  though  it  is  certain  that, 
before  1587,  alienations  had  been  made  from  it, 
jiotwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, to  the  extent  of  fixteen  millions  of  livres,  in 
value  (3<0»  We  may  eftimate  that  fum  as  equal  to 
feven  hundred  thouiand  pounds  fterling.  The  faie 
of  the  crown  lands,  which  had  remained  untouched 
and  undiminiflied  during  near  five  centuries,  from, 
Hugh  Capet  *o  Louis  the  Eleventh  ^  began  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  when  that  prince, 
in  1494,  commenced  his  invafion  of  Naples  (36). 
Previous  to  the  expulfionof  the  Englifh  from' France, 
under  Charles  the  Seventh,  the  French  ki.ngs  fut>- 

(33)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  729 — 731. 

(34)  Bulbeq.  letters  15  and  27.     De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  8l. 

(35)  Chrcn.  Nov.  vol.  i  p.  2?. 

(36)  Memoires  de  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  431. 
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filled  principally  on  their  domains.     Grants  of  mo-  CHAP* 
rtey   were,  only  made  on  urgent  occafions,    for  a 
limited  time,  which  was  ufoaiiy  Ihort  ;    and  fuch 
could  only  be  accorded,  or  levied,  by  the  confent  of 
the  three  orders  of  the  Suwes,  who  were  folemnly 
convoked  for  the  purpofe.     Strengthened  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  power,  which  he  received  from  the  con- 
queft  of  fo  many  provinces  occupied  by  the  Eriglifh, 
Charles  the  Seventh  ventured  to  impofe  a  permanent 
and  annual  taxation  on  his  people.      It  was,  never- 
thelefs,  afleffed   with  fuch  moderation,  that  no  re- 
fiftance   was   experienced    from    them  ;    its   whole 
amount  not  exceeding  a  million,  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres  (37),  or  about  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.      But,     under    his    fuccefibr,    Louis    the 
Eleventh,  the  taxes  were  raifed  to  above  four  mil- 
lions, feven  hundred  thoufand  livres.      Charles  the 
Eighth,  before  his  deceafe  in  1498,  augmented  them 
to  more  than  five  million?,  eight  hundred  thoufand 
livres.     Even  in  the  following  reign,  under  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  whofe  paternal  affection  for  his  fubjeds 
inclined  him  to  diminish  their  burdens  ;  the  impo- 
fitions  continued  rapidly  to  advance.      He  levied  in 
1514,  feven  millions,  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
livres  (38).      If  a  prince  of  fuch  ceconomy  and  be- 
nevolence, was  neceflkated  to  encreafe  the  taxes,  ifc 
may  be  naturally  fuppofed,  that  Francis  the  Firft, 
profufe,    magnificent,   aad  continually  engaged  in 
expenfive  wars,  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  evil. 
In  fact,  we,  find,  that  before  the  clofe  of  his  reign^ 
in  1547,  he  had  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of 
the  fums  levied  by  his  predeceffor.      Francis  raifed 
them  to  fifteen  millions,    feven  hundred  thoufand 
livres  (39).     Under  Henry  the  Second,  they  were 


(37)  Memoirs  de  Solly,  vol.  i.  pt  437, 

(38)  Ibid.  p.  4i8. 

(39)  Id.  ibid. 
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c  H  A  p.ftill  progreflive  (40).     But,  a  very  confiderable  al- 
J-        lowance  muft  be  made  for  the  continual  and  rapid 
""^""'encreafe  in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  as  well  as 
for  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  money,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difcoveryfrof  America,   between  the 
year   1492,  and  1560.     It  would  be  difficult  to  cal- 
culate, or  eftimate,    the  prodigious   influx  of  gold 
and  filver  into  Europe,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fixteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1587,  Henry  the  Third  exacted  thirty 
millions  of  iivres,  which  were  inefficient  to  prevent 
his  accumulating  an  enormous  debt  (41).  Francis 
the  Firft,  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  in  1547,  had 
paid  off  every  incumbrance,  and  left  near  five 

Debtsof  the  millions  of  Iivres  in  his  coffers :  but,  at  theacceffion 
3Wn"  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  within  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, the  debts  of  the  crown  fell  little  fhort  of 
three  millions,  five  hundred  thoufand  Iivres  (42),  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 
They  were  encreafed  during  his  reign  ;  and  Ronfard, 
the  poet,  in  his  fatyre  of  the  "  Dryade  violee," 
pathetically  laments,  that  the  neceflities  of  the  king 
had  compelled  him  to  fell  a  great  part  of  the  forefts 
of  the  Veridomois.  Among  thefe,  was  the  wood  of 
Gafline,  which  Ronfard  had  confecrated  to  the 
mufes  (43).  The  civil  wars,  and  the  total  mifma- 
nagement  or  neglect  of  the  finances  which  follow- 
ed, plunged  the  revenue  into  inextricable  confufion, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  embarraffments  of  the  flate. 
Henry  the  Third,  in  1579,  made  an  attempt  to  en- 
quire into  the  ftate  of  the  domain  lands,  woods, 
•waftes,  and  other  property  of  the  crown,  when  he 

(40)  Difcours  dela  Noue,  p.  359. 

(41)  About  a  million,    two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 
Hift.  de*  Troubles  de  France,  p.  39. 

(42)  Tradu<5lion  de  1'Hofpital,  vol.  ii.  p.   19. 
143)  Vie  de  Ronfard,  p.  144. 
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named  commiffioners  to  vifit  the  provinces  of  France,  c  HAP. 
The  recovery,    amelioration,  and  augmentation  of 
the  revenue,  was  the  firft,  and  moft  important  ob-v**^r^~>/ 
je6t  of  the  deputation  ;  and  powers,  almoft  defpotic 
and  unlimited,  were  conferred  on  the  members  (44). 
How  deplorable  was  the  condition  of  the  fovereign, 
and  how  ruined  were  the  finances  at  that  period,  we 
may  learn,  from  Henry's  expreflions  in  the  letters 
patent,    or  commiffion,  which  he  iffued.      He  ex- 
prefsly  enjoins  the  peribns  deputed,  to  demand  en- 
trance into  the  afiembly  of  the  States,  in  fuch  pro- 
vinces as  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  governing  them- 
ielves  by  their  reprefentatives.      "  You  are  then," 
continues  the  king,  "  to  reprefent  to  them,  in  the 
'•'•<  ftrongeft  language  poffible,  my  neceflities,  arifing 
"  from  the  magnitude  of  the  debts  of  the  crown, 
"  incurred  before  my  acceffion.      They  are  fo  en- 
^  creafed,  from  the  confequences  of  the  civil  wars, 
£'  that*  all  the  .domain  is  fold  and  engaged  ;    and 
**  almoft  all  the  aids,  taxes,  and  other  revenues, 
"-  are  alienated.     The  remaining  receipts  not  being 
*.'  -equal  to  one-third  of  the  expences,  indifpenfable 
V  for   the  prefervation   of  the  ftate  ;    I  have  been 
**  Conftrained,    of  late  years,    to  niy  great  regret, 
**  to    make    many    edidis    and    engagements    very 
?'  injurious,  ~in  order  to  raife  the  ncceflary  fupplies 
"  for  the  fupport  of  my  houfeholdy  and  the  offices 
"  of  the  kingdom  (4-5).'*      It  feems  hardly  poffible 
to  depicture  a  more  calamitous  ftate  bf  the  revenue. 
If  we  compare  it  with  the  deficit,  .in  1787,  at  the-' 
time  when  Calonne,  as  fuperintendant  of  the  finances, 
advifed  Louis   the   Sixteenth    to    call   together  the 
"  Notables,'*  we  mail  fee  how  infinitely  the  pecu- 
niary embarraffments  of  Henry  the  Third  exceed- 


(44)  Memoirs  <le  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p. 

(45)  Ibid.  p.  6ai,  6?j. 
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c  H  A  P.  ed  thofe    of    the    late    unfortunate    and    ill-fated 

fovcreign. 

Farmerage-  T^e  pernicious  practice  of  employing  farmers,  or 
ncral.  partizans,  as  they  were  then  called,  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  revenue,  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  this  evil,  which  fwallowed  up  all  the 
refources  of  France.  In  1577,  Henry  the  Third 
was  fo  egregioufly  defrauded,  that,  from  taxes  which 
produced  twelve  millions  of  livres,  only  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  ever  entered  the  treafury  (46).  The 
greater  part  of  the  farmers  were  not  natives,  but, 
Florentines  and  Savoyards,  who  glutted  themfelves 
with  wealth,  and  ufually  returned  to  fpend  it  in  their 
own  country.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  herfelf  an 
Italian,  had  contributed  exceedingly  to  fpread  the 
diforder,  by  employing  foreigners,  as  receivers 
Their  num.- or  coUe&or's  of  the  revenue.  So  lucrative  was 
be™'  the  occupation,  that  people  of  all  defcriptions, 
noblemen j  ladies,  and  members  of  the  council  j 
contrived  to  exercife  it,  and  to  participate  in. 
the  general  plunder  (47).  They  were  multiplied 
\mder  Henry  the  Third,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
Tavanries  eftimates  them  at  thirty  thoufand  (48)^ 
To  render  the  calamity  irremediable,  they  were 
accuftomed  to  purchafe  of  the  king  the  new  taxes, 
as  foon  as  they  came  out,  and  to  advance  the  money 
which  it  was  calculated  they  might  produce.  But, 
as  a  recompenfe  for  prompt  payment,  the  farmers 
Saleoftaxes.  feldbm  laid  down  more  than  a  fourth,  and  often  not 
a  fixth  part  of  the  fum,  levied  by  impofition  on  the 
people.  We  may  fee,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sully,  a 
lift  of  perfons  who  were  concerned  and  interefted  in 
the  tax  upon  fait,  in  1585*  The  name  of  the 

(46)  Memoirs  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

(47)  Villeroi,  vol.  iv.  p.  414. 

(48)  Tavanues.  p.  313. 
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duchefs  of  Joyeufe,  fitter  to  Louifa,  wife  of  Henry  c  HAP. 
the  Third,  is  the  firSt ;  and  Stands  for  no  lefs  a  lum, 
than  feventy-five  thouiand  crowns.  The  aggregate^ 
amount  of  the  money,  thus  advanced  upon  the 
mortgage  of  the  duty  on  fait,  exceeds  a  million, 
fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns  (49).  Villeroi  menti- 
ons as  a  fact  well  known,  that  two  pecuniary  edicts, 
obtained  of  Henry  the  Third  by  his  favorites,  were 
fold  immediately  afterwards  tp  the  financiers,  for  the 
fum  of  twelve  thoufand,  an4  twelve  thoufand,  five 
hundred  crowns.  The  former  produced  fifty  thou- 
fand ;  and  the  latter,  fixty  thoufand  crowns  (50). 

Such  was  the  facility  and  criminal  prodigality  of  Grants  of 
Henry  the  Third,  that  he, did  not  blufh  to  create 
taxes,  which  were  exclusively  meant  to  enrich  his 
minions  and  fervants.  "  It  was  common,"  fays 
Villeroi,  "  to  fee  ladies,  gentlemen,  even  valets, 
"  and  perfons  of  the  vilelt  defcription,  fhamelejsly 
"  purfuing  the  verification  of  edicts  which  they  hacj 
"t  obtained  ;  foliciting  their  publication  ;  recom- 
"  mending  them  as  productive,  and  calling  them 
"  {heir  edicts  (51)."  Abufes  could  hardly  be  car- 
ried to  a  more  aftoniming  point  of  indecency  and 
enormity.  The  treafurers,  who  bad  the  power  of 
distributing,  and  apportioning  the  taxes,  or  impofi- 
tions,  throughout  the  kingdom,  committed  equal 
violations  of  juSlice.  In  order  to  fparefome  villages, 
of  which  they,  or  their  immediate  relations  and  of  their  d'if- 
iriends,  were  the  proprietors,  they  exacted  unequal 
and  fevere  contributions  from  others,  to  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  inferior  clafies  of  people.  Numbers 
of  wretched  peafants,  unable  to  pay  the  fums  thus 
demanded,  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  de- 
voured by  vermin,  or  confumed  by  difeafe  (53). 

(49)  Memoires  de  Sully,  vol.  ?.  p.  334. 
(jp;  Villeroi^  vol.  iv.  p.  413  and  414. 
(jl)  Ibid.  p.  4 1  a. 
(,$2)  Ibid.  p.  408  ~nd  409. 
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The  prodigious  fortunes,  acquired  by  all  thofe, 
who  had,  in  any  degree,  the  controul  or  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  under  Charles  the  Ninth  and 

the  finan-    fjenry  the  Third,  excite  amazement  and  incredulity. 

Cofl&  Marmal  Cofle,  who  was  raifed  to  the  pod  of  fuper- 
intendant,  by  the  former  of  thofe  princes,  con- 
trived in  the  courfe  of  only  one  year,  to  difcharge  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  which  he  was  indebted, 
and  to  lay  by  fifty  thoufand  crowns  in  refer ve.  His 
wife  avowed  the  fact  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  in  the 

Aijacct.  midft  of  the  court  (53).  Louis  Adjacet,  or  Gia- 
cetti,  a  Florentine,  and  one  of  the  contractors,  or 
farmers  general,  amaffed  far  greater  wealth.  He 
laid  out  a  fum  adequate  to  fixteen  thoufand  pounds 
of  our  money,  for  the  caftle  and  county  of  Chateau 
Vilain,  in  1578,  and  married  Mademoifelle  d'Atri, 
of  an  illuftrious  Neapolitan  family,  maid  of  honor 
to  the  queen-dowager.  In  addition  to  this  landed 
property,  he  poifeffed  rents  or  annuities,  payable  by 
the  town-hall  of  Paris,  to  the  amount  of  near  forty 
thoufand  livres,  or  about  fixteen  hundred  pounds 
ilerling,  annually ;  and  his  furniture  alone  was  efti- 
mated.  at  an  immenfe  fum.  We  may  judge  of  the 
,  degree  of  intimacy  and  familiarity  which  fubfifted 
between  him  and  Henry  the  Third,  when  we  find 
that  he  frequently  entertained  the  king  at  his  own 
houfe,  in  the  mod  fumptuous  manner ;  and  that 
prince  haying  feyeral  times  ordered  Adjacet  to  dif- 
charge a  debt  which  he  had  incurred  with  a  mer- 
chant, for  pearls,  to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand 
crowns,  the  financier  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  folici- 
tation,  and  would  not  comply  with  Henry's  re- 
qued  (54;. 

(53)  Brantome,  vol.  i.  p.  189  and  190. 

(54)  Memojres  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  France,  p.  99,  and  p.  131  and 
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In  1589,  Mola;:,  one  of  the  treafurers  of  France,  CHAP. 
having  quitted  Paris  when  the  party  of  the  League 
took  pofleffion  of  the  capital,  concealed  his  wealth 
by  burying  a  confiderable  part  of  it  under  his  houfe. 
He  joined  the  king  in  Touraine  ;  but,  under  pre- 
tence of  poverty,  he  conftantly  refufed  to  advance  to 
that  monarch,  any  fum,  however  fmall,  notwith- 
Itanding  the  ftate  of  diftrefs,  to  which  the  crown  was 
reduced.  In  his  houfe  at  Paris,  after  a  long  fearch, 
were  difcovered  above  a  million  of  livres  in  fpe- 
c^e  (55)>  which  came  moft  opportunely,  to  enable 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  equip  and  pay  his  forces  (56). 
Irritated  at  Molan's  refufal  to  aflift  him,  when  pof- 
fefied  of  fuch  refources,  Henry  caufed  him  to  be 
arrefted  ;  and  the  unfortunate  financier  was  glad  to 
compound  for  his  freedom  and  pardon,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  thoufand  crowns  to  the  king  (56). 

The  alliances  which  the  opulent  contractors  formed  impunity  of 
with  the  greateft  families  in  the  kingdom,  enfured  ^  finau' 
their  protection  from  refearch  and  punifliment.  c 
Very  ample  powers  of  inquiring,  fufpending,  and 
bringing  to  trial,  all  perfons  who  appeared  to  have 
defrauded  the  revenue,  were  entrufted  to  the  com- 
miffioners,  fent  in  1579,  to  difcover  abufes.  Col- 
lectors, controllers,  receivers,  and  treafurers,  wers 
rendered  amenable  to  the  tribunal,  which  inftitutioa 
feemed  to  promife  a  beneficial  change  in  the  finan- 
ces (57).  But,  in  1585,  Henry  compounded  at 
once  with  all  the  'treafurers  of  France,  and  gave 
them  a  complete  abolition  o£  their  pad  malverfations, 
exactions,  and  oppreilions.  For  this  act  of  grace 
and  oblivion,  they  prefented  him  with  only  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  crowns  j  a  fum  very  in- 

(55)  About  forty  thoufand  pounds. 

(56)  Memoires  de  Ballbmpierre,  vol.  i.  p.  18.     Memoires  pour  fer.   i 
1'Hift.  de  France,  p.  274. 

(56)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  176.     De  Thou,  voi.  x,  p.  605. 

(57)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  608  and 
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c  H  A  P.  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  their  extortions,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  fecured  their  future  impu- 
nity. In  order  to  levy  the  money,  they  impofed  a 
contribution  on  the  individuals  compofing  their 
body  ;  and  Henry's  neceffities  induced  him  gladly  to 
accept  a  temporary  aid,  at  the  price  of  the  felicity 
and  property  of  his  fubjecls  (58). 

The   practice  of   funding  was  not  unknown  in 
funding.     FrancC}  under  Henry  the  Thjrd.     That  prince  had 

contracted  a  debt  of  near  a  million  and  a  half  of 
pounds  fterlmgj  before  the  year  1577.  Perfons 
were  found,  who  voluntarily  advanced  him  fums  of 
money,  for  which  he  gave  them  public  fecurity  on 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  or  the  domain  (59). 
,  He  paid  them  fixteen  per  cent,  intereft,  and  he  even 
rejected  the  entreaties  of  the  States,  who  exhorted 
him  to  break  the  contract,  as  ufurious.  Henry  was 
the  more  meritorious  in  thus  adhering  to  his  engage- 
ments, as  Philip  the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  had 
given  him  a  recent  example  of  the  infraction  of  pe- 
cuniary faith,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Genoefe,  to 
intereftof  whom  he  was  indebted  (60).  Charles  the  Ninth 
money>  borrowed  money  at  twenty  per  cent  (^61).  Yet, 
under  Francis  the  Firfl,  a  bank  had  been  opened  at 
Lyons,  which  lent  money  at  only  eight  percent  (62). 
During  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  annuities  had 
been  granted,  payable  by  and  at  the  town- hall  of 
Paris,  for  which  the  king  was  fecurity.  They  fub- 
fitted  under  Henry  the  Third.  Ten  per  cent,  was 
the  rate  of  intereft  paid  to  the  holders,  or  lenders ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropo* 
Life  reat».  lis  had  fcarcely  any  other  property,  or  fubfiftance, 

(58)  Tavannes,    p.  313.      Mcmoircs  pour  fer,  a  1'Hift.    de  France, 
p.  191. 

(59)  Memoirss  de  Nevers,  vol.  I.  p.  9^5;. 

(60)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  33J. 

(61)  L'Art  de  Vcr.  vol.  i.  p.  653. 
(6z)  Ibid.  p.  640. 
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independant  of  their  labour  and  profeffions,  than  CHAP. 
that  derived  from  the  payment  of  the  rents  of  the 
town-hall  (63).     It  was,  therefore,  a  inoft  ferious 
calamity,   when,  on  the   king's   being   compelled, 
againft  his  inclination,  in  1585,  to  make  waragainft 
the  Hugonots,  he  fufpended  the  regular  dividends^ 
or  payments  (64).     In  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  Parifians,  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  Ihort  negotiation  which  took  place  between 
him  and  the  king,  before  the  flight  of  the  latter 
from  the  Louvre,  in   1588;  exprefsly  propofed,  assufpenfion 
one  of  the  articles  of  accommodation,  that  an  af- 
fignment  mould  be  made  on  Henry's  part,  to  fecure 
the  conftant  and  certain  payments  from  the  town- 
hall  (65).     At  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  Henry,  in  April, 
1589,  they  were  totally  discontinued  :  but,  fach  was 
the  frenzy  of  the  time,  and  fo  great  the  deteftation. 
borne  to  the  royal  name  and  dignity,  that  all  private 
lories  or  diftrefles  were  fwallowed  up  and  forgotten 
in  the  enthufiafm  of  rebellion  (66). 

The  coin  of  the  kingdom,  like  every  other  infti- 
tution  of  civil  government,  was  in  a  deplorable  ftate 
of  confufion  or  debafement,  during  the  reign  of  the 
two  laft  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Valois.     In  1577, 
Henry  the  Third  iffued  a  celebrated  edicT:,  defigned 
to  regulate  the  value  of  the  current  money,  and  to 
reduce  it  nearly  to  its  intrinfic  weight.     The  cuftom  Ed;<fbrei*. 
of  eftimating  and  reckoning  by  livres,  an  imaginary  tivetoth« 
coin,  was  abolifhed,   on   account  of  the   inconve-  coin. 
iiiencies  arifing  from  the  fluctuation  of  its  value. 
All  effects  were  ordered  to  be  eftimated  in  fales  and 
contracts,  by  the  ecu,  or  gold  crown  of  three  livres, 

(63)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  598.    Davila,  p.  571. 

(64)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  336.    Memoires  dc  Never*,  rol.  It  p.  907. 

(65)  Davila,  p.  695. 

(66)  De  The*,  vol.  x,  p,  598. 
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CHAP,  which  from  the  firft  day  of  January  enfuing,  was  to 
v^^X^/  be  taken  at  fixty  fous,  or  thirty  pence.  They  had 
previoufly  rifen  to  nearly  double  that  value,  and 
were  circulated  in  the  common  mercantile  inter- 
courfe,  at  five,  and  even  at  fix  livres,  in  fome 
places.  This  edi£t  was  productive  of  the  moft  be- 
neficial confequences  to  commerce  (67).  Previous 
to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  effigy  of 
the  fovereign  was  not  engraven  on  the  gold,  or  filver 
coin  :  but,  in  1548,  that  prince  caufed  it  to  be  firft 
fubftituted,  inftead  of  a  crofs,  which  was  more  eafily 
effaced.  Soon  afterwards,  the  year  in  which  the 
piece  of  money  was  ftruck  ;  and  the  particular  rank 
which  the  fovereign  held  among  thole  of  his  own 
name,  were  added  (68).  Ecus,  and  teftons,  were 
the  common  money  of  France ;  but  the  doubloons 
and  piftoles  of  Spain  wefe  univerfally  cur- 
rent (69), 

state  of  the      Before  the  acceffion  of  Francis  the  Firft,  in  1515, 
military      the  French  kings  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  pof- 
foreetheCac-  feffed   any   permanent,   military  force.     The  con- 
eeffion        queft  of  Naples,  and  the  battle  of  Fornoua,  under 
Charles  the  Eighth,  were  gained  by  the  impetuofity 
and  valor  of  the  cavalry,  compofed  principally  of 
nobility,  who  overbore   the  feeble  and  unwarlike 
Italians.    Louis  the  Twelfth  conquered  the  Milaneze, 
and  beat  the  Venetians  at  Ghierra  d'Adda,  with 
troops  formed  upon  fimilar  principles.     But,  when 
it  became  neceflary  to  carry  on  war  for  feveral  cam- 
paigns,  in   Flanders,  Italy,  and   Germany,  againft 
the  veteran,  and  formidable  Spanifh  bands  of  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ;  a  new  fyftem  was  adopt- 
infantry,  ed.     The   infantry,  which  antecedently  had   been 
neglected  and    defpifed,  rofe  into   confideration  j 


(6?)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  531  and  533. 

(68)  L'Art  de  Ver.  vol.  iii.  p.  644. 

(69)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  p.  19?  and  201.    vol.  iv.  p.  29. 
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though  the  cavalry  ftill  continued  to  be  the  favorite  CHAP. 
fervice  for  the  young  nobility.     Nothing  could  be       '• 
more  grotefque  and  favage  than  the  drefs  and  ap- s"nr*^ 
pearance  of  the  antient  foot  foldiers,  under  Charles 
the  Eighth,  in   1495.     They  wore  their  hair  long  Their  dreft, 
and  floating  on  their  fhoulders,  in  order  to  encreafe  ^eappear" 
the  fiercenefs  of  their  afped ;  together  with  fhirts, 
which  had  large  hanging  fleeves,  and  which  they 
continued  to  wear  for  feveral  months,  without  wa(h- 
ing.     It  was  a  distinctive  mark  of  their  profeffion  to 
go  without  ftockings,  or,  at  leaft,  with  one  leg  bare. 
Even  the  officers  and  captains  adhered  to  this  badge 
of  the  infantry  (70).     They  commonly  carried  their 
ftockings  tied,  or  hanging  at  their  girdles.     As  late 
as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  in  1552,  when, 
the  foot  foldiers  were  dreffed  and  difciplined  in  a 
much  fuperior  manner ;  it  was  cuftomary  for  the 
officers  and  private  men  to  cut  their  ftockings  at 
the  knee,  when  going  to  the  afiault  of  a  town.     As 
their  drefs,  from  the  waift  to  the  ankle,  confifted 
only  of  one  piece,  it  facilitated  their  fcaling  a  wall, 
or  mounting  a  breach  (ji). 

Crofs-bows,  with  which  the  infantry  were  prin-  Arms  and 
cipally  armed,  till  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  weaP°ns- 
fell  then  into  difufe  ;>nd  the  arquebufs  was  fubftituted 
in  their  place,  when  powder  became  common  :  but, 
the  French  foot   were,  for  a  long  time,  far  from, 
attaining   dexterity   in  the   ufe  of  fire-arms  (72). 
Under  Louis  the  Twelfth,  no  intermediate  military 
rank,  or  title  between  a  captain  and  a  general,  was 
yet  invented.     Colonels  and  quarter-matters  wereMiiiuiy 
unknown.      The    famous   chevalier   Bayard   com-raQk»* 
manded  a  thoufand  foot  in  1507,  as  a  fimple  cap- 
tain.    But,  eight  years  afterwards,  in  1515,  at  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  under  Francis  the  Firft,  Claude, 
count  of  Guife,  is  faid  to  have  commanded  fix, 

(70)  Brantome,  voL  iff.  p.  43-r-45»  (71)  Ibid.  p.  46. 

(7»)  Ibid.  p.  50. 

thoufand 
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Quarter- 
mafters. 


c  H  A  r.thoufand  Qerman  auxiliaries,  as  colonel  (73).     It 
was  not  before  the  year  1542,  at  thr;  fiege  of  Per- 
that  the  office  of  colonel  began  to  be  gene- 
rally known.     BrhTac  was  then  created  colonel  of 
the  French  infantry  (74). 

Quarter-mafters  were  foon  after  inftituted,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Spaniards.  Montluc  was  the  firft,  in 
1545,  and  the  only  one  in  all  France,  before  the 
acceffion  of  Henry  the  Second,  in  1 547 ;  after 
which  period,  others  were  fucceffively  named  (75). 
Charles  the  Ninth,  or,  rather,  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
in  1562,  divided  the  office,  and  created  three  quar- 
ter-mafters  for  the  French  infantry  (76).  They 
feem  to  have  remained  at  that  number,  under  Henry 
Colonel- ,  the  Third.  The  employment  of  colonel-general  of 
the  infan*  tne  Drench  infantry,  originated  towards  the  clofe  of 
trj.  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Firft ;  and  the  celebrated 
Gafpard  de  Chatillon,  better  known  as  the  admiral 
Coligny,  was  the  fecond  who  ever  occupied  the 
fituation  (77).  Even  his  enemies  admitted,  that  to 
his  wholefome  feverity,  and  excellent  regulations, 
was  due  the  difcipline  introduced  among  the  foot. 
Before  his  appointment,  they  fubfifted  by  pillage, 
rapine,  and  every  fort  of  violence.  To  correct  the 
evil,  he  made  fome  terrible  examples ;  and  in  1552, 
when  Henry  the  Second  undertook  the  expedition 
againft  Mentz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  the  trees  were 
covered  with  foldiers,  hung  upon  the  branches  for 
infraction  of  orders,  and  exceffes  committed  upon 
Contempt  the  peafants  (78).  But,  the  commencement  of  the 
yiiw!"  civ*l  wars,  about  ten  years  afterwards,  was  the  term 
of  their  difcipline;  and  it  foon  became  impoffible 
for  either  Catholics  or  Proteftants  to  reftrain  the 
enormous  depredations,  murders,  and  profanations, 


(73)  Brantome,  vol.  iv.  p.  50—57.  (74)  Ibid.  p.  58. 

(.75)  Ibid.  p.  65  and  66.         (76)  Ibid.  p.  85—87. 

(77)  Brantome,  vol.  iv.  p,  3ao.  (78)  Ibid.  p.  zs6. 
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committed  by  the  foldiery  (79).     Under  Henry  the  c  H  A  p. 
Third,  long  habit  had  confirmed  them,  and  render-       L 
ed  the  evil  almoft  irremediable. 

The  principal  caufe,  neverthelefs,  of  thefe  ex- want  of 
cefies,  refulted  from  the  want  of  regular  pay.     Dur-pay* 
ing  the  whole  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  parti- 
cularly,  between  1560  and  1590,  when  the  diflfen- 
tions  of  France  impoverished  the  crown,  and  ex- 
haufted  the  treafury,  the  army  was  frequently  left 
unpaid  for  feveral  months.     The  duke  of  Nevers 
feems  to  think,  that  foldiers  who  receive  annually 
ten  months  pay,  inftead  of  twelve,  have  reafon  to 
be  highly  fatisfied  (80).     The  officers  were  equally 
deprived  of  their  appointments ;  and  the  wretched 
people  became  the  victims  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
fovereign  to   maintain    the   national    forces  (8iJ, 
Even  Philip  the  Second,  though  mafter  of  Peru,confe- 
and  poffefling  the  treafures  of  the  New  World,  in?uences°f 
addition  to  his  vaft  revenues  in  Spain,  Italy,  and** 
Flanders,  left  his  troops  continually  in  arrears ;  and 
faw  the  faireft  cities  of  the  Netherlands   defolated 
or  pillaged  by  his  own  foldiers,  driven  to  defpera- 
tion  from  the  detention  of  their  pay  (82).     It  can- 
not, therefore,  excite  wonder,   that   the   kings   of 
France  mould  be  unable  to  defray  the  expence  of 
the  armies,  which  they  were  obliged  to  retain,  in  a 
time  of  univerfal  infurre&ion.      How  deplorable 
was   the  condition   of  the  royal  forces,  employed 
againft    the   Hugonots   in  Poitou,   in   December, 
1588,  we   may   fee  in   the   Memoirs   of  Nevers. 
"  The  men  at  arms,"  fays  he,   "  are  not  paid  ; 
"  and  their  fufferings  are  extreme,  from  the  rigour 
*6  of  the  feafon.    Provifions,  and  even  bread,  are 

(79)  Difcoursdela  Noue,  p.  57*— 575,  and  P«  643.    Brantome,  vol. 
iv.  p.  133,  and  137. 

(80)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i,  p.  1961  •    "t 

(81)  Montluc's  Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.   185,    aad  311,  and   313.    Mc- 
Jioires  de  Caftelnau,  p.  240. 

(83)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  368. 

*[  wanting, 
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CHAP."  wanting.  The  greater  part  of  the  infantry  are 
"  without  cloaths,  fhoes,  or  (lockings ;  and  the 
men  at  arms  fay,  that  they  are  afiembled  for 
"  their  awn  deftruclion,  not  for  that  of  the  Pro- 
"  teftants  (83)."  To  encreafe  the  calamity,  no 
provifion  or  fubfiftence  was  allowed  to  the  officers 
and  foldiers,  when  age,  wounds,  and  infirmities, 
had  difqualifted  them  for  active  fervice.  Many, 
even  among  the  former  defcription,  at  the  cefiation 
of  a  war,  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  troops 
was  difbanded,  either  fought  foreign  fervice;  or 
•went  over  to  the  Tuiks,  who  gladly  received  them ; 
or  committed  piracies  on  the  feas ;  or,  laftly,  em- 
braced mechanical  and  mercantile  profeflions  (84). 
Thefe  laft  were,  however,  confidered  as  degrading, 
by  fuch  a  conduct,  the  honorable  profefiion  of 
arms. 

The  cavalry  was  a  far  more  fplendid,  expenfive, 
and  fafhionable  fervice  than  the  infantry,  during  the 
lixteenth  century.  All  the  young  men  of  the  court 
ferved  in  it  by  preference,  and  frequently  at  their 
own  expence.  Their  armor,  drefs,  and  accoutre- 

and  armor,  nients  were  ufually  fuperb.  When  Strozzi  brought 
a  troop  of  two  hundred  horfemen  to  Francis  the 
Firft,  equipped,  mounted,  and  provided  entirely 
at  his  own  coft,  they  were  the  admiration  of  the 
French  monarch.  Their  helmets  and  corflets  were 
gilt,  and  every  man  had  two  horfes.  Strozzi  ex- 
pended twenty-five  thoufand  crowns  in  forming  this 
body,  which  he  long  continued  to  maintain  without 
any  afliftance  from  the  crown  (85).  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  when  Savoy  and  Pie- 
mont  were  occupied  by  the  French,  that  country 
was  regarded  as  the  fchool  for  military  education 

Rtjiesao  and   improvement.     The  private   foldiers   became 

<juiredby    rjch    by  the  plunder  of  the  numerous  towns  and 

pluudcr.  « 

(83)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  I.  p.  874,  875. 

(84)  La  Noue,  p.  184. 

(85)  Brantomc,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  495—^97. 
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caftles,  captured  from  the  enemy ;  and  they  laid  CHAP. 
out  the  money  acquired  by  their  valor,  in  decora-  L 
tions  of  every  kind,  fuitable  to  their  profeffion. 
Fifty  of  them  in  one  company  had  bonnets  of  red 
velvet,  ornamented  with  gold ;  chains  of  the  fame 
metal  round  their  necks,  and  velvet  fcarfs.  A  cor- 
poral, belonging  to  the  colonel's  own  company,  ap- 
peared at  mafs,  drefled  in  green  fattin,  and  having 
his  drawers  buttoned  down  to  his  (hoes,  with  double 
ducats,  angels,  and  nobles  (86).  All  thefe  marks 
of  opulence  difappeared  after  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  which  produced  general  poverty,  relax- 
ation of  difcipline,  and  dhTolution  of  manners,  not 
only  among  the  foldiery,  but,  through  every  rank 
of  fociety  (87). 

The  arms,  offenfive,  and  defenfive  ufed,  by  the  change  in- 
troops,  underwent  a  confiderabls  change,  between  tr?^ucedia 
the  acceflion  of  Francis  the  Fir  ft,  in  1515,  and  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Third,  in   1589.      Pikes,  the 
antient  weapon  of  the  infantry,  gave  place  to  the 
arquebufs :  while,  in  the  cavalry,  lances  were  gra- 
dually   and    reluctantly    changed    for    the    piftol. 
Tavannes,  about  the  year  1567,  contributed  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  alteration  (88).      Corflets  were, 
likewife,  in  a  great  meafure,  abandoned  by  the  in- 
fantry under  Charles  the  Ninth  (89).     After  the  ufeand  in  de- 
of  fire-arms  became  general,  every  part  of  defenfivefenfiv=ar- 
armor  was  fabricated  in  a  manner  fo  maffive,  that mor> 
it  was  impoflible  for  the  youngeft,  or  moft  vigorous 
foldiers,  long  to  fuftain  its  weight.     Under  Francis 
the  Firft,  the  oldeft  officers  fupported  the  fatigue  of 
a  whole  day,  completely  armed :  but,  before  1580, 
it  was  accounted  a  great  exertion  to  remain  two 

(86)  Brantome,  vol.  iv.  Cap,  Fran.  p.  331. 

(87)  La  Noue,  p.  223. 

(88)  Tavannes,  p.  307.    La  Noue,  p.  375,    Montlac,  vol,  iv,  p.  293. 

(89)  La  Noue,  p.  317. 

hours 
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c  H  A  p.  hours  in  a  coat  of  mail  (90).  The  art  of  deftroying 
kept  pace  with  the  art  of  defending.  Stuart,  a 
Scottiih  gentleman,  and  a  Hugonot,  who  is  celebrated 
tor  having  mortally  wounded  the  conftable  Mont- 
morenci ;  difcovered  a  mode  of  fabricating  balls 
of  fuch  a  compofition,  that  fcarcely  any  armor, 
however  exquifitely  tempered,  could  refift  their 
force,  when  discharged  from  a  piftol.  They 
were  called  "  Stuardes,"  from  the  name  of  their 
inventor  (91). 

At  the  famous  judicial  combat,  or  duel,  between 
Jarnac  and  La  Chataigneraye,  fought  in  1547,  un- 
der Henry  the  Second,  the  defenfive  arms  were  firft 
delivered  to  the  two  combatants,  and  afterwards  the  of- 
fenfive  weapons,  with  the  utmoft  folemnity,  inprefence 
of  the  king,  the  conftable,  and  the  whole  court  (92). 
It  excites  aftonifhment,  that  under  the  preffure  of  fo 
vaft  a  weight,  they  exerted  fuch  agility  and  dex- 
terity.  Morions,  or  hemlets,  which  were  univer- 
fally  worn  at  that  period,  fell  much  into  difufe,  be- 
fore the  end  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign  (93).  The 
f-  arquebufs  was  the  principal  offenfive  weapon,  which 

**•  decided  the  fate  of  battles  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

D'Andelot  firft  introduced  them  among  the  French 
infantry,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  on  his  return  from  Milan,  where  he 
had  been  detained  during  feveral  years,  a  prifoner  ; 
and  Strozzi,  who  become  colonel-general  of  the 
infantry,  in  1569,  on  D'Andelot's  death,  rendered 
them  general.  But  as  the  beft  were  fabricated  at 
Milan,  it  was  long  before  a  fufficiem  number  could 
be  procured  to  arm  all  the  foot  foldiers  (94).  Bran- 
tome  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  arquebufs  would  kill, 

(90)  La  Noue,  p.  285  and  a86. 

(91)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  no. 

(92)  Le  Labourer  fur  Cartel,  vol.  ii.  p.  557  and  Jj8. 

(93)  Brantome,  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  399. 

(94)  Ibid.  p.  390—296. 
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at  the  diftance  of  four  hundred  paces  (95).  They  c  H  A  P. 
were  gradually  fupplanted  by  the  mufquet,  which 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  known  in  France,  be- 
fore  1571,  or  the  following  year.  To  Strozzi 
was,  in  like  manner,  due  their  introduction  ;  but, 
he  found  the  utmoll  repugnance  in  effecting  their 
reception  among  the  troops.  In  order  to  overcome 
it,  he  himfelf,  in  1573,  at  tne  ^ieSe  °f  RocheHe, 
always  had  one  carried  by  a  page,  or  lacquey, 
wherever  he  went.  His  example  foon  vanquiftied, 
in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  reludance  of  his  men  ; 
more  efpecially,  when  they  faw  him  frequently  kill 
even  a  horfe,  at  five  hundred  paces  diftant,  with  a 
mufquet  (96).  Henry,  duke  of  Guife,  likewife,  by 
conftamly  ufing  the  fame  weapon,  facilitated  its 
progrefs  among  the  troops.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  them  was  their  weight,  which  fo  fatigued 
the  foldier,  that,  among  the  Spaniards,  every 
mufqueteer  was  allowed  a  follower  to  carry  it,  during 
a  march  (97). 

The  firft  inftitution  of  guards,  as  diftinft  from  Guards, 
the  other  forces,  was  due  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  0r 
to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  his  mother;  who,  in  1563, 
formed  one  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Gharry,  as  quarter-mailer  :  they  confided  of  ten 
companies,  and  were,  by  the  king's  exprefs  direc- 
tion, taken  from  under  the  controul  or  orders  of 
the  colonel-general  of  the  infantry,  in  order  to  de- 
pend wholly  and  exclufively  on  the  fovereign  body- 
guard they  eonftituted  (98).  ,  In  1573,  the  fame 
prince  broke  them  ;  but,  he  ifiued  directions  to 
levy  two  companies  anew,  for  his  proteftion,  in 
1574  ;  a  .fliort  time  before  his  deceafe  (99).  We 
find,  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Nevers, 

(95)  Brantome,  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  497, 

(96)  Ibid.  p.  300.         ^97)  Ibid.  p.  304 — 304,          (98)  Ibxi,  p.  90. 
£99)  Ibid.  p.  103  and  104. 

that 
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CHAP,  that  in  1577,  Henry  the  Third  kept  in  regular  pay 
twelve  hundred  Swifs  guards,  two  hundred  archers, 
and  a  hundred  gentlemen  of  his  houfehold  (100). 
Yet,  ten  years  afterwards,  it  appears,  that  there 
were  only  about  three  hundred  men  in  the  regiment 
of  guards,  which  ufually  mounted  at  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre,  together  with  a  few  archers  on  horfe- 
back  (101).  In  order  more  effectually  to  fecure 
himfelf  againft  the  enterprizes  of  the  League,  he 

fc>andfive  kad,  before  that  time,  created  the  famous  band  of 
forty-five  ;  fo  denominated  from  the  number  of 
which  it  was  compofed.  They  were  all  gentlemen 
by  birth,  of  approved  valor,  and  moftly  Gafcons, 
recommended  by  the  duke  of  Epernon.  Henry 
never  moved  without  them  ;  gave  them,  each,  a 
hundred  crowns  of  gold  monthly,  befides  other 
gratifications;  and  entrufted  his  perfon  entirely  to 
their  fidelity.  During  the  night,  they  always  were 
ftationed  in  the  anti-chamber  of  his  apartment  ;  and 
by  their  hands  the  duke  of  Guife  was  finally  im- 
molated to  the  refentment  of  their  mafter  (102). 
v  Thenotm-  During  the  courfe  of  the  civil  wars  under  the  two 

ty  fcrved     j  ft  kingS  of  the  family  of  Valois,  the  nobility  ferv- 

from  royal-  ,      o  J  ,       ,      r  j  •  i_         r 

ty.  ed,  in  a  great  meaiure,  on  both  lides,  either  from 

loyalty,  or  zeal  for  their  religion,  or  gratitude,  or 

attachment   to   their    refpe&ive   leaders.      Plunder 

fupplied  the  want  of  regular  pay,  among  the  officers 

and   men  ;    who,    inflamed  by  civil  and  religious 

animofity  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  were  raifed  above 

confiderations  of  a  pecuniary  and  mercenary  nature. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Hugonots,  incredible  inftances 

Example  of  of  this  fpirit  might  be   adduced.     We  need  only 

zeal  and  en-  recoiled  the  memorable  one  which  took  place  in 

thufiafm.     j^g    when  the  German  auxiliaries   came  to  the 


(100)  Memoiresde  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

(joi)  De  Thou,  vol.  ii.  p.  652. 

(103  Vie  d'Epernon,  vol.  p.  283  and  384. 
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afliftance  of   the  prince  of  Conde.      Thofe  ftipen-  CHAP. 
diaries  refufed  to  join  the  Proteftant  army,  notwith- 
(landing  the  fimilarity  of  their  faith,  till  they  had"" 
received  payment  of  fifty  thoufand   crowns.      The 
prince  was  deftitute  of  money,  and  the  greateft  Hu- 
gonot  nobles  in  his  camp,  had  the  utmoft  difficulty 
to  provide  a  iniferable,  and  precarious  fubfiftence. 
In  this  extremity,  Conde  and  Coligni  having  chear- 
fully  facrinced  all  their  plate  and  jewels,  the  example 
•was  imitated  by  the  officers  and  foldiers.     Even  the 
pages  and  lacqueys  tore  the  ear-rings  from  their  ears, 
to  augment  the  general  mafs  ;  and  a  common  foot- 
man had  the  incredible  generofity  to  contribute  ten 
crowns.     By  this  means,  a  fum  amounting  to  about 
four  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  was  raifed,  and  im- 
mediately given  to  the  Germans.     No  fimilar  aft  of 
difintereftednefs  and  enthufiafm  is  to  be  found  in  the 
moft  mining  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome  (103). 

One  natural  and  neceffary  confequence  of  the  Military 
voluntary  fervice  performed  by  the  nobility  in  the  ffrj',c*'w 
field,  was,  that  they  quitted  the  army  at  pieafure,  i 
and  could  never  be  retained  long  under  the  ftandard. 
No  entreaties,  nor  commands,  were  fufficiently 
powerful  to  compel  their  flay,  when  fatigue,  or 
bufinefs,  or  attention  to  their  domeftic  concerns, 
called  them  to  their  caflles.  To  cite  proofs  of  this 
fact,  would  be  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  every  cam- 
paign. Even  Coligni,  whofe  afcendant  over  the 
Proteftants,  after  the  prince  of  Conde's  death  atu- 
Jarnac,  was  fuch  as  to  approach  to  defpotifm  ;  yer, 
could  not  cure  an  evil,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
military  profeflion  :  nor  was  the  effect  of  victory 
ilfelf  fufficient  to  induce  the  conquerors  to  purfue 
their  triumph.  After  the  battle  of  Coutras,  in 
1587,  gained  by  the  king  of  Navarre  over  the  duke 
of  Joyeufe  j  inftead  of  profiting  of  fo  fignal  an  ad- 

(103     D'Aubignc,  Hift.  \Sniv.  vol.  i.  p.  217  and  323. 

vantage, 
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c  H  A  p.  vantage,  that   prince  was  inftantly  deferred  by  all 
!-       the  nobility  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge,  who  formed 

s"*nr^""1' the  principal  ftrength  of  his  forces.  Far  from 
inarching,  as  he  might  be  expected  to  have  done, 
towards  the  Loire,  he  returned  the  very  next  day, 
into  Gafcony  (104). 

j«fra<aion       A  melancholy  effedt  of  the  rancour  fubfifting  be- 

?ons!pitta"tween  the  Proteftants   and  Catholics,    during  the 
courfe  of  the  civil  wars,  was  the  continual  infrac- 
tion and  (hamelefs  violation  of  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, agreed  on  previous  to   the  furrender   of 
cities  and  garrifons.     It  would  be  endlefs  to  enume- 
rate the  examples  of  breach  of  faith,  on  both  fides. 
Sometimes,  the  commanders  themfelves  were  either 
openly,  or  tacitly  confenting  to  the  plunder  and  maf- 
facre  of  the  very  enemy,  to  whom  they  had,  a  few 
hours  or  minutes  preceding,  granted  and  folemnly 
promifed  honorable  conditions.     More   frequently, 
the  brutal,  and  vindictive  fury  of  the  foldiers,  was 
not  to  be  reftrained  by  any  exhortations  or  com- 
mands.    Among   the  great  military  characters  of 
of  that  period,  Biron  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  glo- 
rious   and   inflexible  adherence  to  all  his  engage- 
ments with  his  enemies,  and  by  his  punifhment  of 
the  flighted  infraction   of  agreement.     He   gave  a 
fhining  proof  of  it,  at  the  furrender  of  St.  John 
d'Angely  in  Poitou,  in  1569,  when  the  Proteftant 
troops  having  capitulated,  were  pillaged  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, on  quitting  the  town.    Biron  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  the  outrage,  than,  drawing  his  fword, 
and  rufhing  into  the  midft  of  his  own  men,  who 
were  occupied  in  plundering  ;  he  wounded  numbers 
of  them,  and  compelled  the  others  to  defift  imme- 
diately from  fo  fcandalous  a  breach  of  honor  and 
faith  (105). 


(104)  D'Aub.  Hlft.  Gen.  vol.  Hi.  p.  58.     De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  19. 

(105)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  p.  364. 
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The  deliberate  murders,  committed  after  the  clofe  CHAP. 
of  battles,  or  fieges,  in  that  age,  reflect  greater  dif- 
honor  on  the  nation,  as  they  were  commonly  per- 
petrated   on  defencelefs  men,  wounded,  difarmed,  atrocity 
and  delivered  over  to  the  vengeance  of  fome  im-an 
placable,  or  vindictive  individual.     Such    muft   be 
efteemed  the   murder  of  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  Prince  of 
at  Jarnac,  after  he  had  prefented  his  gauntlet,  and  Condc« 
while  he  was  actually  fitting  on  the  ground,  between 
his  two  fureties  ( 1 06).     A  circumftance  which  ren- 
dered  it  more  atrocious,    was,  that  Montefquiou, 
•who  fhot  the  prince  through  the  head  from  behind, 
commanded  the  Swifs  guards  of  Henry,  duke   of 
Anjou,  and  neither  received   any  punimment,  nor 
even  reprimand,  for  fo  odious  a  crime.     Stuart  who,  Stuart« 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  had  killed  the  conftable 
Montmorenci,  being  taken  prifoner  at  Jarnac,  was, 
in  like  manner,  dabbed  in  cold  blood,  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Villars,  brother-in-law  to  the  conftable,  as 
an  offering  to  his  manes.     This  acl:  was  performed 
almoft  in  the  prefence  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who 
expreffed  his  reluctance,  but  confented,  after  fome 
delay,  to  its  commiffion.     Chatelier,  another  gen- 
tleman,   made   prifoner   on    the    fame    day,    was 
butchered  by  the  friends  of  Gharry,  whom  he  had 
afiaffinated  in  Paris,  fome  years  preceding  (107). 

In  retaliation  for  thefe  cruelties,  the  Proteftants,  Retail*. 
on  their  part,  immediately  put  to  death  two  perfons tlon$> 
of  rank,  the  Baron  d'Ingrande,  and   Prune,    who 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  by  the  chance  of  war 
(108).     Carreliere,  a  Proteftant   gentleman,  made  rnftance»' 
prifoner  at  the  engagement  of  Dreux,  in  1562,  was 
tied  to  a  walnut  tree,  and  fhot  with  piftol  balls,  by 
the  Catholic  foldiery  ( 1 09).     After  the  great  victory 

(106)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  *8o. 

(107)  Brantomc,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  nc — na.     D'Aub.  Hift.  Uoiv. 
vol.  i.  p   280. 

(108)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  ng, 

(109)  D'Aub.  vol.  up.  179. 

VOL.  II.  T  «f 
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c  H  A  P.  of  Montcontour,  in  1569,  many  of  the  Hugonot 
prifoners  were  mafiacred  from  wanton  barbarity,  or 
revenge.  La  Noue,  who  was  one  of  the  captives, 
owed  his  life  only  to  the  interpofition  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou  (no).  Charbonniere,  a  private  foldier, 
having  (hot  the  count  de  Brifiac,  from  the  walls  of 
Mucidan,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fiege ;  was,  on 
the  furrender  of  the  place,  ordered  to  be  immedi- 
ately hanged  (in).  Richard  the  Firft  and  Saladin 
could  not  carry  on  war  with  greater  inhumanity  and 
ferocity.  Even  thofe  laws  which  have  been  efteemed 
facred  among  nations  the  leaft  polimed,  were 
trampled  on  in  France,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
the  Third,  and  his  predeceflbr.  Tavannes  declares, 
that,  when  he  befieged  Auxonne,  the  inhabitants 
poifoned  the  wells  and  fountains.  Not  content  with 
contaminating  the  water,  they  fent  him  a  letter, 
dipped  in  the  morbid  matter  of  the  plague,  in  or- 
der to  fpread  the  contagion  in  his  camp  (112). 
The  hiftorians  of  that  age  contain  many  fimilar  at- 
teftations  and  inftances  of  the  moft  ferocious  malig- 
nity. They  contraft  wonderfully  with  the  magna- 
nimous clemency  and  humanity,  which  characlerifed 
the  reign  of  Francis  the  Firft,  and  Henry  the  Se- 
cond. The  duke  of  Guife's  beneficent  treatment 
of  the  fick  and  wounded  foldiers  of  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  after  his  repulfe  before  Metz  in 
1553,  was  more  glorious  than  his  preceding  fuccefs. 
During  the  civil  wars,  quarter  was  rarely  given  on 
either  fide. 

Uniforms  were  unknown  among  the  troops  in  the 
fixteenth  century :  the  private  men  feem  to  have  en- 
joyed the  liberty  of  drefling,  and  arming  themfelves, 
according  to  their  capacity  or  fancy;  but,  the  nobi- 
lity were  all  diftinguiflied  by  their  peculiar  colours, 

(no)  La  Noue,  p.  689. 

(in)  Brantome,  vol.  Hi.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  418 — 4»9. 

(n a)  Tavannci,  p.  339. 

during 
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daring  the  civil  wars.  The  Catholics  wore  crimfonc  HAP. 
jackets  and  fcarfs  :  the  Proteftants  were  known  by 
white  ones  (113).  They  are  frequently  called 
"  Les  Cafaques  blanches."  Henry  the  Third,  in 
1587,  gave  grey 'uniforms  to  the  Swifs  guard,  in 
allufion  to  the  colour,  which  he  wore,  himfelf,  as 
a  penitent  of  the  order  of  the  Hieronomites.  The 
long  continuance  of  hoftilities,  and  the  precarious  familiarity 

O  '  r  m,;*i,  »u«.  ,,r- 

intervals  or   repofe,  between    1562  and  1589,  ha 
rendered    the  nation   univerfally    acquainted    with, 
and   familiarized  to,   the   ufe  of  arms.     Even    the 
peafants,  from  neceflity,  more  than  choice,  quitted 
the  peaceable  arts  of  hufbandry,  and  mixed  in  every 
fray.     They  were,  unfortunately,  victims  to  the  rageOppreffic 
of  the  foldiery,  on  many  occasions.     Such  was  the  of  the  pea- 
fate  of  the  Gautiers,  in  1589.     They  were  peafants fants* 
and  labourers,  who,  driven  to  defpair  by  the  out*Gautie«, 
rages  of  the  royal  forces,  and  by  the  feverity  of  the 
taxes,     formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  in  Low 
Normandy,  and  were  perfuaded  to  join  the  party  of 
the  League.     Their   numbers  amounted  to  above 
fixteen  thoufand.     We  may  judge  to  what  a  point 
of  ferocity   they  had  attained,  and  how  much   the 
oppre(Iion  which  they  experienced,  had  extinguifh- 
ed  in   thenvall  tJhe  emotions  of  humanity,  by  a  cir- 
cumftance    which  De    Thou  commemorates,      He 
fays,  that  the  Gautiers  having  made  prifoner  a  roy- 
alift,  who  was.  occupied   in   pillage,  they  devoured 
him:  no  veftige  of  his  body  was  left;  the  women 
and  children  having  drank  the  blood,  while  the  men 
feaftfd  on  the  carcafe  (114).     The  horde  was   foon  Deftruaioa 
attacked  by  the  duke  of  Montpenfier,  who  put  threeof  them« 
thoufand  tO'the  (word,  after  a  rierce  refiftance.   Four 
hundred  were  fent  to  labour  on  the  public  works  ; 
and   the  remainder,  compelled  to  furrender  at  dif- 

(113)  D'Auh.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  140.  suidp.  143. 
(,114)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  6eo. 

T  2  cretioa, 
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CHAP,  cretion,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  original  oc- 
cupation of  tilling  the  earth  (115). 

Maffacres  After  the  defeat  of  Mouvans,  a  Hugonot  com- 
of  the  pea- mander,  by  Briffac,  in  1568;  the  peafants  of  Pe- 
nt8'  rigord,  in  which  province  the  action  happened,  cut 
in  pieces  a  greater  number  of  the  fugitive  Pro- 
teftants,  than  had  even  fallen  in  the  engagement. 
Coligni  took  an  exemplary  vengeance  on  them,  for 
their  attachment  to  the  Catholics,  Brantome  de- 
clares, that  in  the  caftle  of  Chapelle  Faucher,  not 
a  league  from  his  own  refidence  at  Brantome,  two 
hundred  and  fixty  were  maflacred  in  one  room,  by 
Coligni's  exprefs  orders ;  they  had  been  detained  a 
day  in  confinement,  and  the  aft  was  a  deliberate 
one.  He  adds,  that  on  his  taking  the  liberty  to  re- 
monftrate  with  Coligni,  becaufe  the  peafants  whom 
he  had  caufed  to  be  put  to  death,  were  not  the  fame 
who  had  flaughtered  the  Proteftanfs ;  he  replied, 
that  it  was  of  no  confequence,  fince  they  were  of 
the  fame  province ;  and  that  the  example  would 
operate  as  a  warning  to  their  comrades  (116). 
Facility  of  ]n  a  country  which  had  been  fo  long  the  fcene  of 

raifiner  •  TA-I  •/-  « 

troops.  war,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raue  troops :  every  in- 
habitant of  a  village  might  be  regarded  as  a  fol- 
dier;  and  fuch  was  the  facility  of  levying  them, 
that  we  find,  in  1589,  Thore,  brother  to  Henry 
de  Montmorenci,  procuring  five  hundred  able  and 
warlike  peafants,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours.  They 
•were  all  vaflals  of  the  family  and  duchy  of  Mont- 
morenci, and  marched  inftantly  to  garrifon  the  city 
of  Senlis,  againft  the  attack  of  the  army  of  the 
League  (117).  It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  amount 
of  the  French  military  force  under  Henry  the  Third. 
In  1577,  marfhal  Cofle,  in  the  council  of  ftate,  af- 
ferted,  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  compa- 

(115)  De  Thou,  vol.  i.  p.  600 — 603.     Davila,p.  796 — 799. 

(116)  Brantome,  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  225. 

(117)  1-e  Labour,  fur  Caft«l,  vol.  ii.  p.  749. 
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nies  of  men  at  arms  in  the  kingdom,  which,  toge-  CHAP. 
ther  with  the  archers,  compofed  a  body  of  twenty        *• 
thoufand,  three  hundred,  and  fixty-five  men.   "  This  S-~~Y~*«-' 
"  army,"  faid  he,   "  is  fufficiently  numerous,   to 
"  engage   the   largeft   foreign    force,    which   ever 
*c  yet   entered    France."      He,   however,   exhorts 
the  king  to  form  a  feparate  body  of  fix  thoufand 
Switzers  (118).     The  fcience  of  fortification,  in  the  Science  of 
modern  acceptation  of  that  term,  was  totally  un-  [^lfic*" 
known  in  the  fixteenth  century  ;  and  it  was  referv- 
ed  for  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  re-model 
the   Gothic   towers   and  battlements  of  cities  and 
caflles.     The  rrioft  perfect  production  of  the  art,  to 
be  found  in  Europe,  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 
treating,  was  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  conftructed 
by  order  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  at  an  incredible  ex- 
pence.     Mentz  was  accounted  the  fecond,  and  coft 
above  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling."     The  citadel 
of  Turin  was  eftimated  to  have  colt  near  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  crowds  (i  19). 

Under  Henry  the  Third,  the  ufe,  and  practice  Artillery, 
of  artillery,  was  not  advanced  beyond  its  infancy. 
D'Etrees,  who  occupied  the  poft  of  mafter-general 
of  the  ordnance  in  1558,  at  the  fiege  of  Calais,  by 
Francis,  duke  of  Guile;  and  who  eminently  con- 
tributed to  its  capture,  was  the  firft  perfon  among 
the  French,  who  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in 
the  conftruclion  of  batteries.  Anterior  to  D'Etrees, 
continual  accidents  took  place,  from  the  burfting 
of  cannon ;  and  it  was  cuttomary  to  cool  them 
with  vinegar,  in  order  to  prevent  thofe  misfor- 
tunes (120).  Armies  were  flenderly  provided  with  slender 
artillery,  which  was  confidered  as  more  requisite  Provifi°pof 

f        r  L          •'••f/»i**         i  •  r tnat  article. 

for  lieges,  than  mdifpenfable  in  the  operations  or  in  armies, 
the  field.     In  1562,  when  Louis,  prince  of  Conde^ 

(118)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  35%. 
,  <II9)  La  Noue,  p.  335. 
(l»o)  Brantome,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran  p.  a>$» 

marched 
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CHAP,  marched  to  invert  Paris,  he  had  only  eight  pieces 
of  cannon,  though  his  forces  amounted  to  eight 
thoufand  infantry,  and  five  thoufand  cavalry  (121). 
At  the  fiege  of  Chartres,  in  1568,  by  the  fame 
general,  he  poflefled  no  more  than  five  battering 

Numerous  cannon,  and  four  light  culverins  (122).     Even  the 

examples:  duke  of  Anjou,  commanding  the  royal  army,  which, 
in  the  fubfequent  year,  gave«battle  to  the  Hugonots, 
and  defeated  them,  at  Jafnac,  had  only  four  can- 
lion,  and  four  culverins,  with  fuificient  ammunition 
to  fire  them  between  two  and  three  hundred 
rounds  (123).  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  fent, 
as  a  mod  ample  and  acceptable  fupply  of  artillery, 
to  the  prince  of  Conde,  a  fhort  time  preceding,  fix 
cannon,  with  powder  and  ammunition.  It  was 
done  at  the  earned  felicitation  of  cardinal  Chatillon, 
the  Hugonot  embaflfador  ;  and  Conde,  grateful  for 
the  prefent,  but  unable  to  repay  it  in  money,  made 
a  remittance  to  the  queen,  in  bells,  taken  from  the 
churches,  and  in  wool  (124). 

in  the  army  When  Coligni  laid  fiege  to  Poitiers,  a  city  feveral 
'*  miles  in  circumference,  and  drongly  fortified,  he 
'  had,- in  his  whole  camp,  fcarcelv  more  than  thir- 

*   '  .  J- 

teen  battering  cannon,  befides  culverins.  His 
want  of  artillery  was  fatal  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  en- 
prize  (125).  At  the  memorable  battle  of  Mont- 
contour,  the  royalids  were  much  fuperior  to  their 
enemies  in  this  refpec"l.  They  had  feventeen  pieces 
of  cannon  :  Coligni,  only  fix  ( 1 26).  But,  when 
that  illudrious  commander  re-appeared  at  Arnai  le 
Due,  in  the  enfuing  year,  1570,  and  made  an  ad- 

(121)  D'Aub.  Hift.  U;niv.  vol.  i.  p.  163- 

(122)  La  Noue,  p.  633. 

(123)  Ibid.  p.  670.      Tavannes,  p.  27. 

(124)  Memoires  de  Cafvclnau,  p.   aa8. 

(125)  La  Noue,  p.  681.     Memoires  de  Caftelnau,  p.  246 

(126)  Memcires  de  Caftelnau,  p.  253.     Tavannes,  p.  356. — This  latter 
author  makes  the  difparity  lefs  confiderable  :  he  fays,  that  the  royal  army 
had  fifteen  cannon ;  the  Hugonots,  eleven. 

vantageous 
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vantageous  peace  with  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  was  CHAP. 
deftitute  pf  even  a  fingle  piece  of  artillery,  of  any 
fize  or  defcription  (127).  Henry  the  Third,  writ- 
ing  to  his  embaffadpr  in  England  in  1577,  fpeaks 
of  the  train  of  battering  cannon,  which  the  duke 
of  Alen^on,  his  brother,  conducted  with  him,  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  forces,  as  fufficient  to  reduce 
any  town  to  obedience.  It  confided  of  eighteen 
cannon,  and  fix  large  culverins  (128),  We  may 
judge  of  the  ufual  proportion  of  artillery  furnifhed 
in  that  age,  by  the  terms  of  agreement  between 
Henry,  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  count  palatine, 
John  Cafimir,  in  1575.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  to 
an  army  of  eight  thoufand  Germans,  and  fix  thou- 
fand  Switzers,  mould  be  joined  four  large  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  twelve  field-pieces,  with  fuitable  am- 
munition ("129).  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1577, 
when  the  duke  of  Nevers  exhorted  Henry  the  Third 
to  fet  on  foot  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  infantry,  two 
thoufand,  four  hundred  Switzers,  and  five  hundred 
men  at  arms,  befides  twelve  hundred  cavalry ;  he 
propofed  to  join  to  that  military  force,  as  a  juft  pro- 
portion of  artillery,  eight  cannon,  and  twelve  cul- 
verins (130).  Eight  hundred,  or  a  thoufand  pio- 
niers,  were  to  be  attached  to  the  artillery.  The 
monthly  expence,  including  every  article,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  requifite  to  maintain  an  army  of 
fuch  magnitude,  he  eftimates  at  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  livres  a  month,  or  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thopfand  pounds  a  year.  It  is 
not  without  aftonimment,  that,  at  the  battle  of 
Coutras,  in  1587,  we  find  the  duke  of  Joyeufe  had 
only  two  cannon.  The  Hugonots  were  fuperior  in  Furtjlcrf 
artillery  j  for,  they  were  matters  of  two  cannon  and  Se0affe°r- 

tion. 

(147)  Mem.  de  Caftcl.  p.  365.     La  Noue,  p.  701. 
(ia8)  Le  Labour,  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  506. 

(129)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  289. 

(130)  Mem.  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  189 — 191, 

a  culverin. 
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c  H  A  P. a  culverin,  which  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  did 
L  fignai  fervice,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory 
*~Y~^-'  obtained  by  the  king  of  Navarre  (131).  The  largeft 
battery  of  cannon,  directed  againft  any  place,  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  feems  to  have  been  that  which 
marfhal  Matignon  opened  upon  the  town  of  St.  Lo, 
in  Normandy,  in  1574.  It  confided  of  eighteen 
cannon,  and  five  great  culverins  (132).  But, 
Brantome  fays,  that  the  mod  furious,  and  well- 
fuftained  fire  ever  remembered  by  the  oldeft 
officer,  was  kept  up  from  thirty  fix  pieces  of  can- 
non, againft  Ivoy  in  Flanders,  when  Francis  duke 
of  Guife  commanded  the  forces  of  Henry  the 
Second,  in  1552  (133). 

Petards.  To  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  is  due  the  inven- 
tion of  petards.  They  were  firft  ufed  by  the  Hu- 
gonots,  in  1580,  at  the  fiege  of  Cahors,  in  Quercy; 
and  they  produced  an  effect  proportionate  to  their 
novelty  and  violence  (134).  Montelimar,  and  Em- 
brun  in  Dauphine,  were  taken  by  Lefdiguieres,  in 
1585*  principally  by  means  of  petards  ,'  135).  Red- 
hot  balls,  which  have  been  revived  fince  1782,  at 
Gibraltar,  were  ufed  by  marfhal  Matignon,  during 
the  fiege  of  La  Fere,  in  1580  (136;. 

Ranfoms.  Ranfoms  formed  a  very  ferious  and  lucrative  ob- 
ject of  attention,  in  that  age.  To  the  captors, 
they  proved  the  means  of  enriching  thetnfelves  and 
their  families :  the  captured  were  frequently  impo- 
verifhed  and  exhaufted,  by  the  neceffity  of  raifing 
large  fums,  to  procure  their  freedom.  The  prodi- 
gious prices,  fet  on  the  enlargement  of  perfons  of 

Their  vaft  eminence,  excite   aftonifhment.     At   the   ftorm  of 

amount. 

(131)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  52.     Sullf,  vol.  £.  p.  59. 
(131)  Letter  of  Cath.  of  Medicis,  in  the  third  vol.  of  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft. 
p.  411. 

(133)  Brantome,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Etrang.  p.  a6j  and  »66. 

(134)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  376. 

(135)  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  404  and  405. 

(136)  Pere  Daniel,  cited  in  L'Art  de  Verif.  vol.  i.  p.  655. 
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Terouenne  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  inCHAp. 
1553,  Francis  de  Montmorenci,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
conftable,  was  made  prifoner  on  the  breach. 
Twenty-five  thoufand  crowns  were  exacted  for  his 
releafe  (1^7).  ihe  liberty  of  Gabriel  de  Montmo- 
renci, fourth  fon  to  the  conftable,  taken  captive  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin, 
was  fixed  at  ten  thoufand  crowns  (138);  and  that 
of  the  duke  of  Longueville,  at  forty  thoufand  (139). 
Lord  Grey,  who  commanded  in  the  caftle  of  Guifnes 
near  Calais,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  in  1558,  was  given  to  marfhal  Tavannes, 
to  recompenfe  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  capture 
of  the  place.  He  carried  his  prifoner  to  Dijon  in 
Burgundy,  and  did  not  releafe  him  till  lord  Grey 
had  paid  five  thoufand  crowns  (140).  Brantome 
complains,  that  his  family  eftate  had  been  very  con- 
fiderably  diminimed  by  the  neceility  of  ranfoming 
his  elder  brother,  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  at  Hefdin, 
in  Picardy,  in  1553  (»4»).  When  we  reflect,  that 
private  gentlemen  ferved,  in  a  great  meafure,  at 
their  own  expence,  or  on  a  very  precarious  pay  ; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  being  made  prifoners,  they  were 
reduced  to  purchafe  their  freedom  by  the  faie  of  their 
property  ;  we  muft  allow,  that  a  very  high  fenfe  of 
loyalty  and  honor  exifted  among  that  body  of  men. 
It  cannot  excite  furprize,  that  the  profeflion  of  arms  i 
was  confidered  as  more  honorable  than  any  other.  >fl»ment, 
The  officers  of  high  rank,  taken  in  war,  belonged  them. 

(137)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

(138)  Ibid.  p.  85. 

(139)  Ibid,  p.  656 

(140)  Tavannes,  p.  203  — This  fact:  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,  fince 
Tavanne*  relates  it  himfelf.     It  is,  however,  very  fingular,  that  Brantome 
exprefsly  declares,  that  lord  Grey  was  given  by  the  duke  of   Guife,    to 
Strozzi ;  who  obtained  only  four  thoufand  crowns  for  his  releafe,  which 
•were  paid  him  by  the  count  de  la  Rochefuucault,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
foner at  the  caftle  «f  St.  Quintin,  and  whofe  ranfom  had  been  fixed  at  that 
fum.     Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  298. 

(141)  Braiuome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  157  and  158. 
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CHAP,  always  to  the  commander  in  chief,  as  of  right :  in- 
L      ferior   perfons  were  retained  by  thofe,  into  whofe 
^Tf"^  hands  they  chanced  to  fall.     Common  foldiers  fre- 
rivedfrom  qucntlv  grew  rich  by  thefe  prizes.     It  was  even  cu£- 
tomary  for  the  general  to  purchafe  prifoners  of  his 
own  men,  at  low  fums  ;  and  afterwards  to  fet  their 
ranfoms  at   very  exorbitant  ones.     Philibert  Ema- 
nuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  commanding   the  armies  of 
Philip  the  Second,  king  of  Spain,    did  not  difdain 
this  fpecies   of  traffic;  and  he   acquired  not  only 
glory,  but   profit,  by  his  celebrated  victory  at  St. 
Quintin,  where  fo  many  illuftrious  captives  fell  into 
his  pofleffion  (142). 

A  (hiking  proof,  and  which  places  in  a  confpi- 
cuous  point  of  view,  the  manners  of  the  age,  rela- 
tive to  captives,  taken  in  war,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
•writings  of  Ambrofe  Pare.  Monfieur  de  Bauge, 
fays  he,  brother  to  the  count  de  Martigues,  had  been 
made  prifoner  by  two  Spanifh  foldiers,  at  Terouenne, 
in  1553.  Vaudeville,  governor  of  Gravelines,  hav- 
ing feen  him,  conceived  an  opinion,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  rank.  To  fatisfy  himfelf  on  a  point  of  fuch, 
importance,  he  caufed  Bauge's  (lockings  to  be  taken 
ofif ;  and  remarking  that  his  focks  were  neat,  and 
his  feet  extremely  clean,  he  became  confirmed  in 
his  original  apprehenfion.  He,  therefore,  purchafed 
him  of  the  two  foldiers,  for  fifteen  crowns ;  who, 
being  unable  to  maintain  their  prifoner,  and  igno- 
rant of  his  quality,  gladly  accepted  the  fum  offered. 
Bauge  ftudioufly  concealed  his  name  and  condition, 
and  patiently  endured  every  hardfhip ;  fleeping  on 
ftraw,  and  fubfifting  on  bread  and  water.  Vaude- 
ville foon  afterwards  transmitted  to  him  a  lift  of  the 
French  killed  at  the  capture  of  Hefdin  by  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  on  reading  his  brother's  name  among 
them,  his  grief  furmounted  his  prudence.  Heburflinto 

(142)  Brantome,  TO!  ji.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  157  and  158. 

involuntary 
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involuntary  tears  and  exclamations,  which  were  heard  CHAP. 
by  his  guards;  who  no  fooner  difcovered  the  connexion  L 
between  him  and  the  count  de  Martigues,  than  they  ^ 
apprized  Vaudeville  of  the  value  of  his  prize.  By 
order  of  that  ofHcer,  Bauge  was  immediately  re- 
moved to  an  apartment  hung  with  tapeftry  ;  he  was 
ferved  with  delicacy,  and  feven  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred crowns  were  demanded  for  his  ranfom.  On 
his  pleading  inability  to  raife  fo  confiderable  a  fum, 
Vaudeville  obferved,  that  it  was  poffible  he  might 
not  procure  his  freedom  at  a  price  fo  reafonable ; 
and  the  event  juflified  the  prediction.  Mary,  queen 
of  Hungary>  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  having  been  informed  that  a 
perfon  of  his  quality  was  in  Vaudeville's  poffeffion, 
they  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  him,  to  command  that 
Bauge  mould  be  forthwith  delivered  up  to  them ; 
adding,  that  the  morfei  was  too  large  for  him,  and 
that  he v had  captives  fufficient  befides.  Bauge's 
ranfom  was  immediately  raifed  to  twenty  thoufand 
crowns  (143). 

Frequently,  animofity,  or  revenge,  more  power- 
fell  even  than  intereft,  induced  the  captors  to  putc< 
to  death  on  the  fpot,  an  enemy  who  was  obnoxious, 
though  he  offered  great  ranfom.     This  circumflance 
was  peculiarly  chara&eriftic  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
mutual  rancour  had  extinguifhed  humanity,  and  even 
fufperoded    the   love   of   gold   itfelf.     At   Coutras, 
though  the  duke  of  Joyeufe  offered  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  for  his  life,  and  threw  down  his  fword,  he 
"was   ihot  dead  immediately    (144).     The  king  of 
Navarre  gained  univerfal  applaufe  and  popularity  on, 
that  occafion,  by  difmiffing  the  greater  part  of  the 
Catholic  gentlemen,  who  fell  into  his  hands,   with- 
out exacting,    or    accepting    any    ranfom    (145)* 

(143)  (Euvres  de  Pare,  p.  794. 

(144)  D'Aub.  Hill.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  56. 

(145)  Ibid.  p.  56  and  57. 

Such 
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CHAP.  Such  acts  of  renunciation  and  generofity  were,  by 
no  means,  common.  The  cruelties,  exercifed  by 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  captured  Hefdin,  in  1553, 
in  order  to  extort  ranfoms,  can  neither  be  perufed 
without  commiferation,  nor  related  without  wound- 
ing decency.  The  enormity  of  their  conduit  was 
greatly  augmented,  by  the  violation  of  the  terms  of 
Surrender,  which  guaranteed  to  the  French  their 
lives.  But,  no  articles  of  capitulation  could  refirain 
the  ferocity,  and  mercilefs  avidity  of  the  Spanifh 
foldiery.  Thofe  whom  they  did  not  flab,  or  maf- 
facre,  were  only  referved  for  more  humiliating  and 
lingering  torments,  of  a  nature  too  fhocking  to  be 
described.  Pare,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  the 
facts,  and  who  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life  and  li- 
berty, gives  a  mod  affecting  detail  of  every  circum- 
fiance.  It  ftrongly  paints  the  inveterate  animofity, 
and  favage  fury,  by  which  the  mod  polimed  Eu- 
ropean nations,  when  at  war  \vith  each  other,  were 
actuated  and  inflamed,  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury (146), 

Francis  the  Firft,  and  Henry  the  Second,  during 

competition  tnejr  forejprn  wars,  maintained  very  numerous  ar- 

of  armies,          .  .  J 

inthatcen-  mies,    on  a   permanent  rooting.     But,    under   the 
fc"?*         two  laft  kings  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  when   their 
revenues  were  alienated  or  fquandered,  and  when  ci- 
vil diflenfion  deprefled  the  throne,  forces  were  only 
raifed,  and  retained  for  a  fhort  time.     The  whole 
kingdom  was  in  arms ;  but,  the  regular  troops  were 
few.     The  nobility  led  their  retainers  to  the  particu- 
lar flandard,  which  they  chofe  to  follow  by  prefer- 
,  ence.     It  became,  under  Henry  the  Third,  an  ob- 

ject pf  royal  and  minifterial  contemplation,  to 
change  the  nature  of  military  fervice,  and  to  com- 
mute, for  a  fum  of  money,  the  obligation,  impofed 
on  the  vaffal  to  attend  his  lord  armed  in  the  field. 

(146)  CEuvrcs  de  Pare,  p.  791. 

The 
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The  duke  of  Nevers  calculates,  that  by  excluding0  HAP 
all  the  holders  of  fiefs,  who  were  bound  on  the, 
publication  of  the  "  Arriere  Ban,"  throughout 
France,  to  appear  in  arms,  on  paying  an  equitable 
fine  to  the  crown,  above  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
might  be  eafily  and  fpeedily  raifed  (147).  Foreign 
auxiliaries  from  almoft  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
compofed  a  principal  part  of  the  foldiers  on  either 
fide.  Italians,  Walloons,  Spaniards,  Switzers, 
Englifh,  and  Germans,  fought  for  one,  or  the  other 
party.  Even  the  Scots  were  defirous  of  tafting  the 
pay,  and  plunder  of  France.  In  1577,  eighteen 
hundred  Scots,  who  had  ferved  in  Holland,  and  in 
Denmark,  anxious  for  employment^  offered  their 
fervices  to  Henry  the  Third.  James  the  Sixth,  then 
a  minor,  does  not  feem,  either  by  himfelf,  or  by  his 
minifters,  to  have  been  acquainted  with,  or  con- 
fulted  in  the  tranfa&ion.  Colonel  Balfour,  on  the 
part  of  himfelf  and  his  men,  made  the  offer  to 
Henry.  That  prince  declined  it,  not  without  many 
acknowledgments  (148). 

The  largeft  army,  feen  during  his  reign,  in  Army  of 
France,  was  in  1589,  when  he  befieged  Paris,  with  He?ry  the 
near  forty  thoufand  troops.  Of  the  number,  four- 
teen  thoufand  were  Switzers  and  Germans,  conduct- 
ed by  Sancy.  Near  four  thoufand,  principally 
Proteftants,  were  commanded  by,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate employ  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  Epernon 
had  brought  to  his  matter,  a  body  of  fix  thoufand 
foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horfe,  raifed  at  his  own 
expence  (149).  The  dukes  of  Montpenfier,  and 
Longueville,  Givry,  and  many  other  noblemen,  or 
gentlemen,  led  their  retainers  (150).  But,  this 
numerous  body  of  forces,  was  not  belonging  to  the 

(147)  Mem.  dc  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  193  and  194. 

(148)  Le  Lab.  furCaft.  vol.  iii.  p.  512. 

(149)  Vie  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  322* 
Davila,  p.  813. 

crown : 
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CHAP,  crown :  no  fooner  was  Henry  dead,  than  the 
greater  part  immediately  difbanded,  or  withdrew, 
under  their  refpective  leaders ;  leaving  the  king  of 
Navarre  to  conteft  alone  with  his  antagonift,  the 
duke  of  Mayenne,  for  the  fovereignty  of  France. 
We  may  judge  how  deftitute  was  Henry  the  Third 
of  any  regular  army,  by  his  fummoning,  in  the 
month  of  March  preceding,  the  principal  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  his  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  two,  to  join  him,  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  (151). 

Navaiforce.     The  French   kings  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have 
pofiefled  any  navy,  before  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
Caiii.es.      Firft ;  the  gallies  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  which  were 
ftationed  at  Marfeilles,  being  only  calculated  for  the 
protection  of  the  coaft,  or  for  expeditions,  of  fhort 
duration.      During   the  former  part   of  Francis's 
reign,    while    the  celebrated  Andrew   Doria   com- 
manded the  marine,    at  the  time  that  Genoa  was 
fubject  to  the  French  crown  ;  they  maintained  a  fu- 
periority  in  the  Mediterranean,  over  the  naval  forces 
Negotiation  °f  tne  emperor  Charles   the  Fifth.     But,  after   the 
of  Pouiin, at  defection  of  Doria,  and  the   revolt  of    Genoa  in 
«te  Porte.    l^2S,  Francis  having  loft  his   afcendant,    had  re- 
courfe  to  an  expedient,  which  rendered  him  odious 
to  all  Europe.     He  difpatched  Poulin,  a  man  who 
had  rifen  by  his  merit  and  capacity  in  the  marine, 
as  embafiador   to  Solyman  the  Second,  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  to  negotiate  for  the  junction  of  the  Ot- 
toman fleet  with  that  of  France.     After  furmount- 
ing  many  obftacles,  Poulin  fucceeded  in  the  object  of 
Barbaroffa  his  miflion.     Barbarofla,  in  154.3,  at  the  head  of  a 
joins  the     hundred  and  ten  gailies,  coafted  the  more  of  Italy; 
™        arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Marfeilles  ;  and  having 
failed  from  thence  with  the  French  fleet  and  forces, 
they  laid  fiege  to  Nice.     Notwithftanding  their  fu- 

(151)  DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  577. 
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periority,  they  were  repulfed  from  before  the  caftle ;  c  H  A  p. 
and  Francis  derived  little  benefit  from  an' alliance  fo       L 
generally  reprobated  by  the  Chriftian  powers  (152). 
To  recompence  the  zeal  and  ability  of  Poulin,  he 
was  raifed,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  rank  of 
captain-general  of  the  gallies  ^  and  he  is  commonly  Creation  of 
known  in  hiftory,  by  the  title  of  Baron  cie  la  Garde,  V^f"} 
In  letters  patent,  iflued  on  the  occafion,  the  French  the  gallics. 
navy  is  ftated  to  confift  of  "  gallies,  fufts,  brigan- 
"  tines,  and  round  veflels  (453)."     It  is  difficult  to 
afcertain  with  certainty,    their  number,  or  force  ; 
but,  we  may  rate  the  galiies  below  thirty,  as  only 
twenty-fix,  under  command  of  the  count  d'Enghuien, 
joined  Barbaroflfa  in  the  expedition   againft  Nice, 
when  every  effort  was  exerted  to  fwell  the  French 
marine  (154).  ', 

The  war  continuing  between  Francis  the  Firft  and  Nautical 
Henry  the  Eighth,  La  Garde  conduded  the  fleet,  JJ 
compofed  of  gallies  and  round  veflels,  through  the  Poulin. 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  acrofs  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  into 
the  EngUfh  channel.  He  even  ventured  to  attack, 
in  the  month  of  Auguft,  1545,  the  Englifh  fleet, 
ftationed  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight  ;  and,  having,  by 
the  nautical  ikill  of  his  evolutions,  deprived  them  of 
the  advantage  refulting  from  a  northerly  wind,  he 
extricated  himfelf  with  honor,  and  funk  one  of  the 
largeft  mips  of  the  enemy  (155).  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  firft  attempt  made  by  any  European 
power,  to  navigate  gallies  from  the  Mediterranean, 
acrois  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  into  the  northern 
leas ;  and  it  proves  equally  the  progrefs  of  naviga- 
tion, and  the  naval  ability  of  the  French  com- 
mander.  Encouraged  by  his  predecelfor's  fuccefs, 

(152)  Guichenon,  Hift.  de  Savoyc,  vol.  i.  p.  651. 

(153)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii,  p.  10. 

(154)  Gnichenon,  vol-  i.  p.  651. 

(155)  Hume's  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  250.      Ls  Lab.  fur  Caft. 
vol.  ii.  p.  13, 
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c  HA  P.Henry  the  Second,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  in  1547,' 
difpatched   Leo   Strozzi,   one   of   the  moft  fkilfui 
mariners  of  the  fixteenth  century,    with  only  ten 
state  of  the  gallies,  to  the  coaft  of  Scotland  («56).     The  French 
rinTmider" marmc  was  at  *ts  m'gneft  point,  towards  the  termi- 
HenVy  the  nation  of  that  monarch's  reign  ;  when,  the  grand 
second.      priorj    brother  to  Francis,   duke  of  Guife,    com- 
manded at  one  time,  upwards  of  forty  gallies,  well 
manned,    armed,    and    equipped  for   battle  (157). 
Under  the  three  laft  princes  of  Valois,  as  the  in- 
teftine   troubles  of  the   kingdom   augmented,    the 
navy  funk,  into  neglect.      Francis  the  Second,  it  is 
true,  fent  fome  gallies  to  the  aid  of  Mary  of  Guife, 
queen  regent  of  Scotland,  in  1560;  and  three  years 
afterwards,  Charles  the  Ninth  difpatched  fifteen,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Spanifh  forces  of  Philip  the 
Second,  in  the  reduction  of  the  Moorifh  fortrefs  of 
Penon  de  Velez,  on  the  coaft  of  Morocco  (158). 
its  decline  3ut    thefe  exertions  were  only  temporary  ;  and  the 

under  his      ,-,  .  J    .  .  J     , 

fucceflbrs.  trench  marine,  in  common  with  every  other  nati- 
onal, or  public  inftitution,  declined,  from  the  ex- 
haufted  ftate  of  the  revenues.  When  it  became 
requifite,  in  1572,  to  block  up  the  port  of  Rochelle, 
in  order  to  prevent  fupplies  from  being  thrown  into 
the  place,  while  it  was  inverted  by  land  ;  the  king, 
belide  fending  thither  all  his  gallies,  equipped  eight 
"  round  vefiels  (159)."  They  were  fo  denominated 
from  their  circular  conftruction  forwards,  in  contra- 
diftinction  to  the  gallies,  and  other  prowed  veflels, 
which  were  (harp  in  the  ftern. 

Equipment      Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  theThird,  fitted  out, 
cttquadrons  a(.  different  times,  during  the  courfe  of  their  reigns, 

tor  the  pro-  r  n  r  r          i 

fquadrons  of  armed  mips,  for  the  protection  or  trade; 

(156)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  357  and  558. 

(157)  Ibid.  p.  396  and  397. 

(158)  Ibid.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  36  and  37. 
Le  Lab.  fur  Call.  vol.  iii.  p.  267. 
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particularly,  in  the  Englifti  channel,  which  fwarmedc  HAP. 
with  pirates,  or  unauthorized  and  expatriated  ban- v 
ditti,  who  plundered  and  interrupted  all  navigation. 
Elizabeth  appears  to  have  afforded  them  conftant, 
though  indirect,  and  concealed  protection  (160). 
In  1575,  Henry  the  Third  equipped,  from  the  ports 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  twelve  mips,  for  the 
purpofes  above-mentioned  ;  but,  he  did  it  with  every 
precaution,  to  prevent  the  alarm  which,  he  appre- 
hended, the  queen  of  England  might  take,  at  fuch  a 
meafure  (161).  WJien  the  duke  of  Mayenne  be- 
fieged  Brouage,  on  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  in  1577, 
the  royal  forces  by  fea  amounted  to  eighteen  round 
veflels,  exclufive  of  the  gallies,  and  tenders,  or 
victuallers.  The  mips  of  war  were  fitted  out  from 
Bourdeaux  (162).  But,  the  moft  confiderable 
naval  equipment,  made  by  Henry,  or,  rather  by 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  in  whofe  name  it  aclied ;  was 
the  fleet  which  failed  to  the  iflands  of  the  Azores,  Expedition 
in  1582,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  them  to  thetotheAzo- 
obedience  of  Don  Antonio,  titular  king  of  Portugal. res* 
It  quitted  the  river  Garonne,  under  the  command 
of  Philip  Strozzi,  and  confided  of  thirty  mips,  and 
twenty-five  pataches  ( 163.)  No  French  gallies  durft 
undertake  fo  diftant  and  perilous  a  voyage  upon 
the  Atlantic  :  while,  as  a  proof  of  the  fuperior  nauti- 
cal fkill  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  age,  the  marquis 
Santa  Croce  had,  in  his  fleet,  no  lefs  than  twelve 
gallies.  It  was  certainly  the  firft  effort  of  the  fort ; 
and  would  be  regarded,  even  in  the  prefent  age,  va* 
when  navigation  has  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
perfection,  as  a  bold  and  hazardous  experiment  ( « 64). 

(160)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  299,  and  p.  390. 

(161)  Ibid.  p.  458. 

(162)  D'Aub.  vol.  ii.  p.  300.     De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  511.     Le  Lab.  fur 
Caft,  vol.  iii.  p.  512. 

(163)  D'Aub.  vol.  ii.  p.  466.     De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  j8l. 

(164)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  j 8. 
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CHAP.  The  difparity  between  the  naval  force  of  France 
and  Spain,  is  not  lefs  ftriking.  Santa  Croce  com- 
^^^manded  twenty  large  (hips,  of  which  the  "  St. 
of  the  fleets  Philip'*  alone  might  have  encountered  the  whole  fleet 
nadon's™  of  Strozzi.  She  was  a  floating  caftle,  of  aftoniming 
height,  and  eighteen  hundred  tons  burthen  j  pro- 
portionably  manned  and  armed.  The  largeft  veflel 
in  Strozzi's  fquadron,  on  board  of  which  he  hoifted 
his  flag,  was  only  'of  fix  hundred  tons ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  her  before  he  commenced  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Spaniards,  as  fhe  was  a  very  flow 
failer,  and  unmanageable.  The  fecond  fhip,  in 
which  he  actually  ventured  to  attack  the  "  St.  Philip," 
was  only  of  two  hundred  tons.  Another  difference, 
ftill  more  important,  if  poffible,  between  the  fleets 
of  the  two  nations,  was,  that  Philip  the  Second's 
veflels  were  all,  in  the  drift  fenfe  of  the  term,  men 
of  war,  built  in  the  royal  docks,  at  Seville ;  where- 
as, it  would  feem,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
Henry's,  were  merchant  veflels,  hired  exprefsly  for 
the  expedition  (165).  We  can  hardly  be  aftoniflied, 
after  confidering  thefe  circumftances,  that  the 
ifiue  of  the  enterprize  was  unfortunate  to  the  French. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  any  eftimate  of  the  number  of 
failors  who  navigated  Strozzi's  fleet  ;  or,  of  the 
amount  of  feamen  which  France  could  furnifli  in 
that  age. 

jurifdiaion      The  appointment  of  general  of  the  gallies  was 
if  the  ge-   equally  honourable  and  extenfive  in  its  jurifdiclion, 
the  gallic*,   though  fubordinate  to  the  higher  dignity  of  admiral 
of  France :   but,  the  latter   was  frequently  only  a 
fimple  title  ;  whereas  the  former  was  a  laborious,  dan- 
gerous, and  efficient  office.     He  appears  to  have  pof- 
fefled   considerable  power,  and  to  have  decided  by 
his  fupreme  authority,  in  a  fummary  manner,  all 

(165)  D'Aub.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  466—468. 
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queftions  refpecting  prizes  and  captures  (166).  The  CHAP, 
falary  annexed  to  the  employment  by  Francis 
Firft,  was  ample  ;  being  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  Salary. 
livres,  or  above  twenty  pounds  a  month  (167). 
Such  was  the  elevation  of  mind,  which  diftinguifhed 
the  baron  de  la  Garde,  that,  when  at  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  laboring  under  the  fymptoms  of  a 
mortal  and  incurable  difeafe,  Catherine  of  Medicis 
offered  him  the  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  to  re- 
lign  his  poft,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  decline  it, 
and  to  prefer  dying  captain-general  of  the  gallies.  His  Her°Hni  •! 
death  was  correfpondent  with  his  other  actions :  the 
phyficians  having  announced  co  him  his  diffolution 
as  imminent  and  inevitable,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
raifed,  placed  in  a  chair,  with  his  fword  drawn  in 
his  hand,  and  foon  afterwards  expired  in  that  atti- 
tude. The  obfcurity  ot  his  birth  and  origin  ren- 
dered the  heroifm  of  his  character  more  extraordi- 
nary. His  parentage  was  fo  low,  and  fo  uncertain, 
as  to  baffle  enquiry  (168). 

To  La  Garde  was  due  the  honor  of  fome  efiential  Durability 
improvements  and  ameliorations  in  the  mode 
building  and  navigating  gallies.  We  may  judge  of 
their  materials  and  durability,  from  the  inftance  of 
the  "  Reale,"  or  admiral  galley,  conftructed  by 
him,  which  continued  to  keep  the  fea  above  thirty 
years  (169).  The  greateft  magnificence  was  dif- 
played  by  the  captains-general,  in  the  decorations, 
ornaments,  and  other  appendages  of  their  veflels. 
The  examples  given  by  contemporary  writers,  and 
eye-witnefles,  excite  admiration.  When,  in  n;77, 

1  .     .  r  .  •>' •}' mficence. 

a  negociation  or  marriage  was  opened  between  Eh- 
zabeth,  queen  of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou, 

(166)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  387. 

(167)  Le  Lab.  fur.  Cait.  vol.  ii   p.  n — 13. 

(168)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  387  and  388. 

(169)  Ibid.  p.  3*4. 
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c  M  A  P.  afterwards  Henry  the  Third ;  it  advanced  fo  far, 
L  that  orders  were  ififued  to  hold  the  gallies  in  readi- 
nefs  for  tranfporting  the  prince  to  London.  They 
were  at  that  time  before  Rochelle,  occupied  in 
blocking  up  the  harbour  of  the  place.  On  receiv- 
ing the  intimation,  La  Garde  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  convoying  the  duke,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  his  high  rank,  and  to  the  fplendor  of  the  occa- 
fion.  He  is  faid  to  have  expended  ten  thoufand 
crowns  of  his  own  fortune,  in  fitting  up  the  admi- 
ral galley.  All  the  flaves,  who  rowed  her,  were 
provided  with  jackets  of  crimfon  velvet,  to  be  worne 
Splendor  ofon  their  entry  into  the  Thames.  The  ftate-room, 
t^eadmiral  or  great  cabbin,  and  the  poop  of  the  galley  itfelf, 
were  hung  with  the  fame  materials,  embroidered  in 
gold  and  filver,  having  a  Greek  motto  or  device  on. 
the  awning,  which  fignified,  that  "  however  blown 
'*  about  and  agitated,  I  have  never  fallen,  or 
*•*  changed."  The  allufion  was  natural  and  obvious, 
to  the  fidelity  and  loyalty,  evinced  by  La  Garde, 
during  a  long  life,  checquered  by  many  misfortunes 
and  difgraces.  '  The  beds,  furniture,  benches, 
Creamers,  and  flags,  were  either  covered  with,  or 
compofed  of,  velvet  and  damafkin  equal  proportions, 
fringed  with  gold,  or  filver.  All  thefe  fuperb  pre- 
parations were  rendered  ufelefs,  by  the  rupture  of 
the  propofed  marriage  (170). 

Naval  ex-        Individuals  appear  to  have  poflefled  and  exercifed, 
pedhions     Jn  the  fixtcenth  century,  the  right  of  fitting  out,  in 

fitted  out        •  r  i  j-  •  L-  •      •  n. 

by  private  time  °*  peace,  naval  expeditions,  at  their  own  coir, 
individuals,  without  any  leave  obtained  from  the  fovereign ;  and 
the  object  of  which  was  either  trade,  or  conqueft,  as 
accident  and  circumftances  might  determine.  The 
only  meafure  requiiite  to  be  obferved,  was,  not  to 
Attack  allies  or  confederates  of  the  crown,  to  whicfc 

(170)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  385—387. 
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the  adventurer  owned  allegiance.  Henry  the  Third  CHAP. 
feems  to  acknowledge  and  admit  this  principle  in  ^ 
all  its  extent,  as  equally  juft  and  generally  recog- 
nized (171)-  Under  Charles  the  Ninth's  reign,  aEnterPrIze 
fonof  marfhal  Montluc,  having  heard  that  great  ofMontluc- 
wealth  was  to  be  acquired  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  j 
determined  to  fhare  in  thefe  fuppofed  riches.  Re- 
gardlefs  either  of  the  papal  donation,  or,  of  the  long 
poffeflion  acquired  by  the  Portugueze;  hepublickly 
equipped  two  veflels  in  the  river  Adour,  employed 
fix  months  in  compleating  their  compliment  or  men, 
and  failed  from  Bourdeaux.  Arriving  at  Madeira, 
and  being  refufed  refrefhments  by  the  governor,  who 
had  received  intimation  from  his  court,  of  the  de- 
fign  of  Montluc  ;  the  French  landed,  attacked,  and 
carried  the  works  ;  but,  their  commander  being 
killed,  they  quitted  the  ifland.  Great  complaints 
were  made  by  the  Portuguese  embaffador  at  Paris, 
of  this  infraction  of  treaty  (172).  La  Noue  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  the  piratical  expeditions,  under- 
taken by  Frenchmen  annually  to  the  coaft  of  Peru, 
did  not  drain  the  nation  of  a  fmalier  number,  than 
five  hundred  fubjects  a  year  (173). 

Fire-fhips  were  weirknown,  and  frequently  ufed, 
under  Henry   the   Third.      Frederic  jembelli,    an 
engineer,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  difgufted,  threw 
himfelf  into  Antwerp,  when  befieged  by  the  prince 
of  Parma,  in   15845  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his 
capacity,  by  fending  down  the  Schelde,  feveral  fire- 
fhips   of  prodigious  magnitude.     They  had  nearly  Their  in- 
demoliflied  the  bridge,  or  mole,  conftrucled  by  that  vention» 
•  great  commander,  acrofs  the  river,  and   on  which 
he  repofed  all  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.      Jembelli  is 

(171)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ili.  p.  534. 

(172)  D'Aub.  vol.  i.  p.  347  and  248.    Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran. 


(173)  La  Noue,  p.  182, 
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c  H  A  P.  regarded  as  their  inventor  (174)  :  it  is,  however, 
L  inconteftable,  that  they  were  ufed  by  the  Hugonots 
feveral  years  earlier,  in  1577,  at  the  fiege  of  Brou- 
age,  in  Poitou.  Clermont  d'Amboife,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  Rochelle,  fent  four  fire-fhips, 
to  burn  the  royal  fquadron.  De  Thou  very  accu- 
rately defcribes  their  nature  and  deflination  (175). 
We  find  no  mention  of  them  among  the  Englim, 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Spanifli  Armada  in  1588, 
when  they  performed  fuch  fignal  execution. 

(174)  Bufbeq.  de  Bong.  p.  143.       (175)  DC  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  518. 
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CHAP.     II. 

State  of  commerce,  and  navigation. — Bankers, -^-At- 
tempts at  colonization. — Manufactures. — Sumptuary 
laws^ — Agriculture. — -Condition  of  the  peasants. — 
OppreJJion  of  the  inferior  orders  of  fociety. — Popu- 
lation.— State  of  Paris. — The  Louvre. — Public 
edifices. — ^Courts  of  law,  and  of  criminal  judica-* 
ture. — Venality  of  offices. — Corruption  of  ju/iice.'— - 
Confifcation. — Torture. — Punijhmsnts  and  execii- 
tions,—*-Sale  of  honors  and  dignities. 

IT  is,  by  no  means,  eafy,  from  the  mod  accurate  CHAP, 
and  laborious  comparifon  of  the  materials,  left 
us  by  the  contemporary  authors,  to  form  any  clear  statToTthe 
or  perfect  idea  of  the  precife  ftate  of  the  French  French 
commerce   under   the   laft  princes  of  the  race  of co 
Valois.     The  information  on  that  point,  is  ufually 
fhort,  obfcure,  and  unfatisfaclory ;  while,   on  fub- 
jecls   of  far   inferior   importance,    they   frequently 
embrace  a  vaft  detail.     We  may,  however,  fafely 
aflert,  that  the  true  principles  of  trade  were,  at  that 
period,  little  underftood,  or  ftudied,  either  by  men 
of  fpeculative  refearch,  or  by  ftatefmen  or  finan- 
ciers.    A  very  precarious  protection  was  extended 
by  the  ftate,  to  the  merchant  adventurer:  naviga- impedi- 
tion   was  dangerous,  not   only  from  the  want  ofment3tci 
charts,  which  might  direct  the  mariner  j  but  from tr< 
the  number  of  pirates,  with  which   the   Mediter- 
ranean and  the  other  European  feas  were  infefted. 
Ships  were,  befides,  liable  to  detention,  and  even 
to  confiscation,  either  from  the  rapacious  fpirit  of 
the  government,  or  from  the  impolitic  and  perni- 
cious regulations,  adopted  in  various  countries,  with 

a  view 
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c  H  A  p.  a  view  to  draw  unreafonable  advantages  from  the 
IL  affluence  of  foreign  traders.  Monopolies,  or  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  granted  by  the  French  kings,  to 
favoured  individuals,  fettered,  and  oppreffed  the 
genius  of  commerce.  Impolitic  prohibitions,  ori- 
ginating in  narrow  and  contracted  ideas  of  national 
benefit,  prevented  the  exportation  of  many  articles. 
Induftry  had  not  difcovered  and  improved  the  nu- 
merous fources  of  internal  riches.  Naval  enter- 
prize,  and  difcovery,  rather  than  the  fpirit  of  trade, 
characterized  the  age.  Gold  was  the  object  of  ge- 
nera'  refearch,  rather  than  the  exchange  of  commo- 
fearch.  dities,  and  the  progreffive  acquifitibn  of  wealth. 
The  example  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  whofe  fove- 
reigns  had  over-run  and  conquered  the  richeft  por- 
tions of  the  Old  and  JSJew  World'  with  incredible 
rapidity ;  and  whofe  fubjects  returned  home  with 
the  fpoils  of  India,  of  Africa,  and  of  Peru  ;  had 
contributed  to  awaken  avidity,  and  to  debauch  the 
fober  genius  of  laborious  application.  Men  pre- 
ferred diftant  and  precarious  expeditions,  in  queft 
of  plunder,  or  in  fearch  of  mines,  to  the  beaten, 
track  of  limited  profit.  The  effect  of  fo  many 
caufes,  operating  to  one  point,  was  fenfibly  felt ; 
and  may  account  for  the  flender  and  contracted 
portion  of  trade  enjoyed  by  France,  at-  this  period 
of  her  hiftory. 

Otjcdsof       The  three  great  and  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
exporta-     tjon   appear   to   have   been   corn,  wine,  and   fait, 

though  it  was  frequently  prohibited,  under  the 
fevereft  penalties, ''  to  fend  any  grain  out  of  the 
kingdom  Ci)..  La  Noue  eftimates  the  fum  an- 
nually received  for  thefe  three  commodities,  from 
foreign  nations ;  to  which  he  adds  a  fourth, 
"  Paftel,"  or  fweet-meats ;  at  twelve  millions 
of  livres,  or  about '  JialC  a  million  fterling  (2). 

(l)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  505.  (a)  La  Noue,  p.  356. 

All 
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AH  the  weftern  provinces,  included  between  CHAP. 
the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  but,  particularly 
Poitou,  were  productive  of  corn,  which  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portugueze  gladly  purchafed,  in  ex- 
change for  the  luxuries  of  the  eaitern  and  weftern 
hemifpheres.  The  port  of  Les  Sables  d'Olonne, 
fituated  in  the  little  iiland  of  Olonne,  on  the  coauV 
of  Poitou,  was  the  ufual  mart,  to  which  the  (hips 
of  thofe  nations  reforted,  under  Henry  the  Third. 
A  fleet  of  twenty-five  Portugueze  veflels,  laden 
•with  corn,  and  ready  to  return  home,  was  attack- 
ed and  captured,  in  the  harbour  above-mentioned, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations,  and  on  very  infuf- 
ficient  pretences,  by  a  detachment  of  Hugonots, 
from  Rochelle,  in  1577,  notwithftanding  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  'prince  of  Conde.  It  was  an  act  of 
lawlefs  and  unauthorized  piracy,  which  ftrongly 
proves  the  infecure  ftate  of  property  and  commerce 
in  that  age,  v.  hen  the  crown,  fcarcely  able  to  defend 
itfelf,  could  afford  little  protection  either  to  its  own 
fubjects,  or  to  foreigners,  who  vilited  the  kingdom 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade  (3). 

Great  quantities  of  corn  were  raifed  in  fome  of  wine*. 
the  provinces  near  the  Pyrenees,  wjiere  the  produce 
of  eftates  was  principally  received  in  grain,  and  tranf- 
ported  by  the  Garonne,  to  Bourdeaux  (4).  But, 
that  city  was  more  renowned  for  its  wines,  which, 
in  the  .fixteenth,  as  well  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, were  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  throughout 
Europe.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  before  1589, 
any  wines,  the  growth  of  Champagne  or  Burgundy, 
•were  exported  by  fea,  from  France.  We  may  form 
a  very  accurate  judgment  of  the  annual  revenue 
which  the  crown  derived  from  the  commerce  of  the 
Garonne.  It  was  eftimated  at  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns,  in  1586,  when  Royan,  a 

(3)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  505 — 507. 

(4)  Comm.  de  Montluc,  vol.  iv.  p.  165, 

cattle, 
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CHAP,  caftle,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river,  was 

"'       furprized  by  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  kin?  of 
V-*-Y-^'-'  XT  ,  4 

Navarre  (5). 

Salt,  The  Germans  and  Engliflj  carried  on  a  very  con- 
fiderable  trade  to  Brouage,  a  town  fituate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rochelle,  and  then  poffeffing  a  commo- 
dious harbour.  Salt  was  the  principal,  or  only 
commodity,  exported  from  thence ;  which  was 
found  in  immenfe  quantities,  over  the  adjacent 
country.  Thefe  falt-pits  and  works  produced  a 
great  revenue,  from  the  foreign,  as  well  as  domeftic 
confumption  (6).  The  Hugonots  derived  from 
them  one  of  their  bed  pecuniary  refources,  as  they 
were  enabled  to  repay,  in  fait,  the  various  articles 
of  commerce  or  of  defence,  received  from  Eng- 
Brouage.  land  (7).  How  vaft  the  refort  of  that  nation  was 
to  Brouage,  may  be  evinced  by  the  circumflance  of 
Lanfac,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  Henry  in 
1577,  when  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place, 
having  feized  on  near  fixty  veffels,  belonging  to  the 
Englim,  which  were  at  anchor  off  the  ifle  of  Re. 
Elizabeth,  juftly  irritated  at  fuch  an  infraction  of 
treaty  between  the  two  crowns,  immediately  caufed 
an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  the  French  mips  in  her 
ports  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  negociation  of  fome 
length,  that  matters  were  re-adjufted(S). 
Trade  to  Scarcely  any  branches  of  manufacture  were  ex- 
the  Levant,  ported  by  the  French,  in  the  period  of  which  we 
are  treating  ;  and  vaft  fums  were  annually  fent  out 
of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purchafe  of  various  articles 
of  luxury.  The  Levant  trade  drained  France  of 
above  fixty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  a-year;,the 
Turks,  in  that  age,  as  the  Chinefe,  in  the  prefent, 
accepting  only  fpecie  in  return  for  the  commodities 
which  foreigners  demanded  (9).  Spices,  and  many 

(5)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  573.  (6)  Memoires  de  Caft.  p.  a6l. 

(7)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  515. 

(8)  DeThou,  vol.  vii.  p.  539.  (9)  Tavannes,  p.  469, 

other 
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other  valuable  produ&ions  of  India,  ftill  continued  CHAP.  '• 
to  be  received  by  way  of  Alexandria,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  augmenting  competition  of  the   European  ^"or^ 
nations  who  had  difcovered,  or  of  thofe  who  began 
to  participate   in  the  benefits  of  the  paffage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  Ottoman  minifters 
appear  even  to  have  entertained  the  mod  enlarged 
conceptions  of  commerce,  if  we  may  judge  of  them 
from  the  propofitions  made  by  Amurath  the  Third, 
in  1582,  to  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  at  that  time 
fovereign  of  the  Low  Countries.     Embailadors  were  Propofal 
fent  by  the  fultan,  with  offers  to  make  Antwerp  !™ 
the  fole  emporium  for  all  the  goods  imported  into  the  empo- 
Europe  from  Greece  and  the  Turkim  provinces  in rium  .of  the 
Afia.     They  demanded  permiflion  for  eighteen  mer-  trade! 
chants  of  their  nation  to  refide  in  the  city  of  Ant- 
werp, in  order  to  conduct  the  fales.     It  was  project- 
ed to  land  the  articles  of  merchandize  at  Marleilles ; 
to  tranfport  them  acrofs  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
to  Bourdeaux ;   and   to  fliip  them  from  the  river 
Garonne,  to  Flanders.     We  cannot  fufficiently  ad- 
mire a  plan  fo  extenfive  in  its  principles  and  opera- 
tions ;  and  which,  if  it  had  been  realized,  might 
have  produced  a  vafl  revolution  in  the  commercial 
fyftem  of  Europe,  before  the  lapfe  of  half  a  centu- 
ry.    But,  the  anfwer  returned  to  the  propofal,  was 
inconclusive ;    and  the  dominion   of  the   duke  of 
Anjou  in  the  Netherlands  was  too  (hort,  to  permit 
of  its  being  refumed  on  either  fide  (10). 

The  trade  between  France  and  the  Baltic  was  very  Trade  to 
limited,  if  it  can  be  properly  faid  to  have  had  any  the  Baltic. 
exiftence,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth. 
The  election  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  • 
the  Polim  throne,    in  1573,  opened  a  profpect  of 
eftablifhing  an  advantageous   traffic  with  Dantzic, 
which  city  conftituted  a  part  of  the  dependencies  of 

(10)  DC  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  646* 

Poland, 
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c  H  A  P.Poland.  A  fociety  of  merchants,  to  the  number  of 
L^  near  thirty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1574,  fit- 
ted out  fome  (hips  from  Dieppe,  in  hopes,  by  the 
favor  and  protection  of  the  new  prince,  to  acquire 
a  (hare  of  the  Baltic  commerce  ;  but,  Henry's  pre- 
cipitate flight  from  Cracow  foon  afterwards,  pro- 
bably withdrew  the  principal  incitement  to  the  enter- 
prize  (i  i).  It  may  excite  fome  degree  of  furprize, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  impediments  oppofed  by 
nature  to  any  connexion  between  France  and  Peru, 
from  the  length  and  dangers  of  a  navigation  round 
Cape  Horn  ;  and  in  defiance-  of  the  jealous  precau- 
tions embraced  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  exclude 
all  European  nations  from  any  participation  in  the 
benefits  arifing  from  their  pofiTeflions  in  South 
America ;  yet,  that  mips  from  France  vifited  thofe 
aidant  countries.  We  find  in  1576,  that  a  captain 
Nivelle,  an  experienced  officer  of  the  marine,  on 
his  return  from  Peru,  was  driven  to  take  refuge 
with  his  veflel  in  the  ports  of  England,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  ftorm.  He  was-  immediately  arrefted  by 
order  of  Elizabeth  ;  his  (hip  detained ;  and  he  him- 
felf  was  in  imminent  hazard  of  being  treated  as  a 
criminal  of  ftate.  It'  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  this 
conduct  in  the  Englifh  tnmifters,"  unlefs  it  was  done 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Philip  the  Second. 
That  Nivelle  was  no  unauthorized  adventurer,  is 
evident,  from  the  preffing  felicitations  made  in  his 
behalf,  by  the  king  of  France :  but,  whether  the 
object  of  his  voyage  had  been  plunder,  or  commerce, 
it  is  notpoflible  to  afcertain  (12). 

Trade  be-        Between  the  French  and  Englifh,  there  exifted  a 
tween  Eug- very  confiderable  mercantile  intercourfe,  under  the' 
Fran*™*     two  ^  kings  of  the  family  of  Valois.     It  was,  not- 
withftanding,   perpetually  interrupted  by  difputes, 

(il)  Le  Lab.  fur  Gaft.  vol.  iii.  p.  390. 
(i a)  Ibid.  p.  497  and  498. 

feizures, 
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feizures,  confifcations,  and- acts  of  violence,  on  thec  HAP. 
part  of  each  crown,  or  nation  Elizabeth,  what- 
ever  pretenfions  of  amity  {he  might  affeft,  carried- 
on  a  gainful  traffic,  by  means  of  her  fubjects,  with 
the  Hugonots ;  and  that  able  princefs,  confcious  of 
the  embarraflrnents  with  which  the  French  monarchs 
were  neceffitated  to  flruggle,  obferved  fcarcely  any 
ineafures,  in  her  treatment  of  tha>  individuals,  who 
entered  her  ports.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  *that  the  Englifh 
were  commonly  the  aggreffors,  though  they  always 
demanded,  and  ufually  obtained  fatisfadion.  The 
depreflion  under  which  France  laboured  from  1 560, 
to  a  period  confiderably  later  than  the  death  £>f 
Henry  the  Third,  has  contributed  to  augment  the 
luftre  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  She  may  be  faid,  on 
many  occafions,  to  have  almofl  dictated  to  the  kings 
of  France,  in  matters  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce (13).  Numberlefs  proofs  of  this  fact  are  to 
be  found  in  the  contemporary  writers. 

The  principal  bankers  who  were  eflablifhed  in  Bankers, 
Paris  before  1589,  feem,  as  in  London,  at  that 
time,  to  have  been  Italians,  or  Lombards.  Very 
arbitrary  and  fevere  inquiries  into  their  pecuniary 
tran£acl:ions  and  remittances,  were  made  by  govern- 
ment, at  pleafure.  Seizures  of  money,  upon  vap-ue, 
or  infufficient  pretences,  often  followed.  Bankers 
were  prohibited  from  having  in  their  pofTeflion,  any 
gold  or  filver  coin,  except  of  France,  or  Spain,  on 
pain  of  confifcation  (14).  We  may  form  fome 
eftimate  of  the  ftate  of  commercial  intercourfe  be- 
tween Paris  and  London,  in  December,  1573,  by 
the  circumftance  of  there  not  being  a  fingle  banker 
in  the  former  city,  who  had  a  correfpondent  in 
England.  Charles  the  Ninth  exprefsly  aiTerts  this Intercourfe 

J  between 

London  and 

tN   (13)  Le  Lab.  far  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  316 ;  vol.  if.  p.  316 ;    vol.  iii.    p.  431  Fa"S* 
and  432,  p.  515,  and  p.  535. 
(14)  Bufbeq.  letter  8th. 

extraordinary 
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CHAP,  extraordinary,  and  curious  fad,  in  a  letter  to  his 
y^_n"  embaffador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  of  that  date* 
He  adds,  that  there  was  no  banker  in  Paris,  who 
could  furnifh  letters  of  exchange  on  London,  for  fo 
large  a  fum  as  fifty  thoufand  crowns ;  and  he  refers 
it  to  his  minifter  to  difcover  a  mode  of  making  the 
remittance  (15)*  Yet,  a  few  months  later,  in  June 
1574,  Chiverny,..  the  agent  of  Henry  the  Third, 
and  who  was  afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  fays, 
that  he  contrived,  as  foon  as  Charles  the  Ninth  was 
dead,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  rout  which  his  mafter 
might  take  on  his  return  from  Poland,  to  tranfmit 
"  letters  of  bank"  to  Augfburg,  to  Vienna,  and  to 
Venice.  Twenty-five  thoufand  crowns  were  con- 
Remit-  tained  in  each  of  the  three  remittances.  It  difplays 
tances.  tjle  fuperior  degree  of  facility  in  mercantile  tranf- 
aftions  with  Germany,  and  the  regular  communica- 
tion fubfifting  between  Paris  and  that  coun- 
try (16;. 

When  Henry  the  Third  borrowed  a  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  of  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  in  1589,  a  part  of  the  fum  was  fent  in 
fpeeie,  acrofs  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  from 
Florence  to  Augfburg,  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
Mode  of  re- Ferdinand  did  not  embrace  this  mode  of  remittance, 
from  any  difficulty  of  procuring  letters  of  exchange ; 
but,  with  an  intention  of  keeping  the  affair  con- 
cealed. Such  was  the  publicity  of  bankers  accounts, 
that,  if  conveyed  through  their  medium,  it  muft 
have  become  univerfally  known  throughout  Tuf- 
cany (17). 

Colonies.  While  Spain  and  Portugal,  fortified  by  the  Papal 
grant,  quietly  divided  between  them  the  vaft  regions 
of  Afia  and  America,  France  remained  deftitute  of 


(15)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.iii.  p.  366 — 369. 

(16)  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

(17)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  630. 
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any  colonies,  or  eftablimments,  beyond  the  Cape  of  c  H  A  P. 
Good  Hope,  or  the  Atlantic.     Francis  the  Firft  was 
not  infeniible  to  fo  fevere  an  exclufion.     "  I  wifh,"     *"~Y~*"' 
faid  he,  "  to   fee  the   article  in  Adam's  w^^>  by 
"  which  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  autho- 
"  rized,  in  virtue  of  his  bequeft,  to  divide  the  New 
ce  World,   without   allotting  me  any  fhare   (i8V 
The  baron  de  Levi   having   dilcovered  Canada  in 
1518,  Francis  fent  out  Carder,  an  able  navigator  of 
St.  Malo,  to  afcertain  the  nature  and  productions  of 
that  inhofpitable  country.    He  arrived  there  in  1534, 
and  returned  to  France  with  the  expected  informa- 
tion ;    but,  no   attempt  feems    to  have  been  then 
made   to  plant,  fubject,  or  colonize  Canada  (19). 
Under  Henry  the  Second,  in  1556,  Villegagnon,  aAttempt3at 
French  gentleman,  knight  of    Malta,    having   ob-coioniza- 
tained   the    approbation   of     Coligni,     admiral    of  ££"'" "hcr 
France,  to  carry  out  a  number  of  adventurers  to  Second. 
Brazil,  landed    there,    and  conftru&ed   a  fort.     A 
reinforcement  was  fent  him  in  the  following  yesr, 
principally  compofed   of   Calvinifts,  from  Geneva. 
Many  women  embarked  among  them  ;  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  eftablifhing  a  powerful  colony. 
But,  thefe  profpecls  foon  ceafed  :  diflenfions,  arifmg 
from  religious   caufes,  produced  the   moft   deftruc- 
tive  confequences  ;  and  the  Portugueze,  joined  with 
the  natives,    having  attacked  Villegagnon,    he  was 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  leaving  his  artillery,  em- 
barking   his    followers,     and    returning     to    Eu- 
rope (20). 

Not  difcouraged  by  preceding  misfortunes,  Co- Efforts  of 
ligni,  whofe  vaft  and  expanded  mind  was  continually  ^olignt> to 

•  P     A    J  i         »  •    -r»  r  •  i  f          iorm  c°l°~ 

directed  towards  objects  or  national  advantage;  lentnics. 
out,  in  1562,  Ribaud,  in  order  to  form  an  eftabliih- 

(18)  Art  de  Verif.  vol.  i.  p.  635. 

(19)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  635  and  636. 

(»o)  Hift.  Univ.  D'Aub.  vol.  i.  p.  /.I  and  42, 

ment 
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CHAP,  ment  in  Florida.      He  was   unfuccefsful :    never* 
thelefs,  in  1564,  Lodoniere,  a   fecond   adventurer, 
efte&ed  the  objeft  of  the  expedition,  built  a  fortrefs, 
and  entered  into  connexions  of  friendlhip  and  com- 
merce  with   the  Indians.     Ribaud   returning  with 
feven  (hips  in  the  following  year,  the  two  chiefs  pre- 
pared to  puih  their  conquefts,  when  a  fuperior  fqua- 
Maffacreofdron   of  Spanifh   veflels   appeared.     Hoftilities   en- 
the  French  fued,  which  were  unfavorable  to  the  French ;  and 
Ribaud,  with  five  hundred  of  his  followers,  having, 
on  the  folemn  aflurances  of  fafety,  confented  to  a 
parley  with  the  enemy,  they  were  indifcriminately 
maflacred,  and  their  bodies  reduced  to  afhes.     Lo- 
doniere   efcaped  on   board  the  veflels,  and  landed 
fafely   in   France  (21).     Hiftory   has  fcarcely  ever 
commemorated  a  more  complete,  or  extraordinary 
revenge,  than  was  taken  for  this  atrocious  breach 
of  faith.     A  Frenchman,  named  des  Gourgues,  de- 
fcended  of  a  refpeftable  family  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
who  had  been  a  galley  ilave,  chained  to  the  oar  by 
the  Spaniards,  from, which  (late  of  fervitude  he  was 
redeemed,     undertook   to  vindicate   the   wounded 
honor  of  his  country,  and  to  retaliate  the  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards.     Enraged  at  the  relation  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Florida,  he  fold  his  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  fit  out  three  veflels ;  the  largeft 
of  which  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
Retaliation  and  the  fmallelt  was  only  fifty.     About  three  hun- 
on  the  spa-  dre(j  perfons,  of  all  defcriptions,  allured  by  hopes 
of  gain  or  plunder,  accompanied  him  on  the  expe- 
dition.    Arriving  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  he  took 
the  forts  by  ftorm,  which  the  Spanifli  commander, 
MelanJez,   had   occupied ;    and   after   reproaching 
him  with  his  perfidy  and  barbarity,  he  caufed  the 
whole  garrifon,  amounting  to   near  four  hundred 
and  fixty  men,  to  be  either  hanged,  or  put  to  death. 

(«l),D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  248  and  249. 

Melandez 
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Melandez  had  affixed  labels  to  the  dead  bodies  of  c  HAP. 
Ribaud  and  the  French,  whom  he  mafiacred*,  figni-      IL 
fying,  that  "  they  were  fo  treated,  not  as  French,  ^" 
"  but  as  Lutherans."     In  imitation  of  this  infult, 
des  Gourgues  attached  a  fimilar  infcription  to  the 
flaughtered  Spaniards,  declaring,  that  "  they  were 
"  not  put  to  death  as  fubjects  of  Philip  the  Second, 
"  but,  as  perfidious  mifcreants."     Having  put  all 
the  artillery  taken  from  the  forts,  on  board  his  (hips, 
he  re-embarked,  and  landed  at  Rochelle  in  June, 
1568,  after  a  pafiage  of  only  feventeen  days.     But, 
inftead  of  receiving  any  marks_  of  approbation  from 
Charles  the  Ninth  on  his  arrival  at  court,  he  had 
occafion  to  employ  the  interceflion  of  his  friends,  to 
prevent  his  being  capitally  puniflied.     The  admira- 
tion, exprefied  by  his  countrymen,  and  by  foreign 
nations,  at  fo  fignal  an  act  of  vengeance,  was  his 
only  reward  (22).     It  ftrongly  depictures  the  fpirit  Behaviour 
of  the  age,  in  which  the  genius  of  chivalry  was  not°fthe. 
yet  extinct ;  and  it  flill  more  forcibly  demonftrates  court. 
the  abject  fituation  to  which  France  was  reduced, 
after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  when  Spain 
remained  for  near  forty  years,  the  raoft  formidable 
power  in  Europe.     From  1568,  to  the  acceflion  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  no  further  attempt  feems  to  have 
been   made,   to   form   colonies,    or   eftablifhments, 
beyond  the  Atlantic :  a  circumftance  which  cannot 
excite  furprize,  if  we  reflect  on  the  calamitous  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom  between  thofe  two  periods. 

If,  from  the  confideration  of  commerce,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  manufactures,  we  mall  find  thatturcs- 
they  were  neither  numerous,  nor  advanced  to  a  ftate 
of  any  perfection,  under  Henry  the  Third.  Ar- 
ticles of  elegance  and  luxury  were  imported  from, 
foreign  nations ;  and  even  fuch  as  were  of  general 
confumption,  had  not  attained  beyond  their  infancy. 

(32)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  5.  p.  354 — 356. 

VOL,  II.  X  A  fabricfc 
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c  H  A  P.  A  fabrick  of  filk  had  been  introduced  under  Francis 
Firft;  but,  it  met  with  many  impediments, 
from  the  climate,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  artifts, 
and  above  all,  from  the  troubles  of  France.  It  was 
referved  for  a  happier  and  more  tranquil  reign,  to 
awaken,  and  direct  the  induftry  of  the  French  in 
this  branch  of  art.  Leather  and  parchment  were 
prepared  with  confiderable  dexterity,  at  Troyes  in 
Champagne ;  which  was  likewife  renowned  for  the 
goodnefs  of  its  dyes,  in  which  occupation  the  inha- 
bitants were  principally  employed  (23).  A  manu- 
facture of  white  paper  was  eftablifhed  at  Brignolles, 
in  Provence,  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  the 
Second's  reign,  and  it  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in.  the  kingdom  (24).  The  French  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  as  in  the  prefent,  appear  to  have 
difcovered  little  ingenuity,  or  talents,  for  working 
Fire-arms.  jn  ftee\  an£j  jron.  Fire-arms  were  far  better  fabri- 
cated in  Lombardy.  It  was  from  Milan,  that  ail 
the  beft  arquebufles,  corflets,  helmets,  and  mufquets, 
were  procured.  The  fcience  of  gilding  and  inlaying 
armor  was,  likewife,  practifed  with  fuperior  fkill, 
Milan  fup-  beyond  the  Alps.  Gafpard,  an  artift  of  Milan,  was 
France  the  favorite  workman,  who  fupplied  Paris  with  every 
with  that  kind  of  arms,  under  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  his  fuc- 
ar£lcle'  ceflbr.  Negroti,  a  Milaneze  merchant,  refided  for 
the  purpofe,  in  that  capital ;  where  he  acquired  a 
fortune  of  above  twenty-five  thoufand  crowns,  by 
the  bufinefs,  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
years  (25).  We  may  judge  how  high  a  price  was 
paid  for  armor  in  general,  by  the  expence  of  a  com- 
mon morion,  or  head-piece  gilt,  and  fabricated  at 
Milan.  It  coft  in  Paris,  feven  crowns:  but,  en- 
couragement  having  been  held  out  to  workmen  in 
that  branch,  the  fecret  of  gilding  was  difcovered 

(23)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  314.         (24)  Le  Lab,  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
Brantome,  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  294. 

and 
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and  fuccefsfully  executed   in  France.     Even  then,  CHAP." 
the  morions  were  purchafed  in  Italy,  and  finiftied  in 
Paris.     Their  price  was,  however,  reduced  to  about 
four,  to  five  crowns  (26). 

Charles  the  Ninth,  in  1560,  endeavoured  to  in- Mufiuetfc 
troduce  among  his  foldiers,  mufquets,  fabricated  at 
Mentz,  and  Abbeville,  where  manufactures  of  arms 
were  eftablifhed ;  but,  it  was  found  impoffible  to 
accuftom  the  troops  to  handle  and  carry  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  enormous  and  oppreflive  weight  (27). 
The  fined  mufquets  long  continued  to  be  brought 
from  Milan.  Gunpowder  was  made  in  France, 
under  Henry  the  Third ;  but,  not  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  difpenfe  with  the  neceffity  of  importing  that 
article,  as  well  as  faltpetre,  from  foreign  ftates, 
Genoa,  in  particular,  fupplied  the  French  with  gun- 
powder, on  emergencies  (28). 

Sumptuary  laws  were  enadled  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  celebrated  chancellor  1'Hopital,  under  Charles  Sumptuary 
the  Ninth,  with  an  efpecial  view  to  difcriminate  the  a 
different  orders  of  the  people.  Induftry  fuffered 
little  by  the  prohibition  of  articles  of  luxury,  chiefly 
derived  from  foreign  countries ;  and  morals  were 
benefited  by  the  regulation.  Princes,  dukes,  and 
their  wives,  were  alone  permitted  the  ufe  of  gold 
and  filver  (luffs.  Silk,  diamonds,  and  pearls,  were 
interdicted  to  all  except  gentlewomen  (29).  In  the 
beginning  of  1581,  thefe  laws  were  renewed,  and 
pecuniary  penalties  affixed  to  the  breach  of  their  ob- 
iervance  (30).  Henry  the  Third,  while  funk  in 
luxury  himfelf,  and  indulging  his  minions  in  every 
refinement  of  an  effeminate  tafte,  affedted  to  deprive 
the  other  lex  of  their  natural  ornaments,  and  to 

(z6)  Brantome,  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  298  and  299. 

(27)  Ibid,  p  302 — 304. 

(28)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  •ZI^,  and  p.  1278. 

(19)  Traduftion  de  i'Hop.  vol.  ii.  p.  118.         (30)  L'Etoile,  p.  73. 
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CHAP. execute   the   new   edict   refpecting  drefs,  with   the 

v><"^/  utmoft  feverity.     By   an   impolitic   exercife  of  his 

power,  he  commanded   the  proved  of  the   palace, 

an  officer,  whofe  jurisdiction  extended  indefinitely 

over  the  metropolis ;  to  arreft,  and   to  convey  to 

prifon,  all  fuch  females  as  he  mould  find,  violating 

Regula-      the   fumptuary   regulations.     In   obedience   to   the 

foeAiiT     king's  orders,  he  feized,  and  dragged  into  confine- 

drefs.         ment,  not   lefs  than  fifty  or  fixty  women,  among 

whom  were  feveral  of  condition.     They  were  even 

forcibly  detained  in  the  prifon  of  the  Fort  1'Eveque, 

near  Paris,  till  the  next  day,  though  offers  were 

made  to  pay  the  penalty  incurred,  and  to  give  fecu- 

rity  for  their  future  compliance  with  the  edict.     But, 

Henry  was  not  far  from  repenting  of  his  indifcreet 

interference  with  the  police  of  the  capital.     A  fedi- 

tion  had  almoft  taken  place :  the  provoft  narrowly 

efcaped  the  effects  of  the  popular  indignation ;  and 

the   king  condefcended   to  repair  in  perfon  to  the 

prifon,  to  releafe  the  captives,  and  even  to  pay  the 

fees  incurred  Tor  their  confinement.     This  curious 

fact  happened  in  November,  1583  (31). 

Agricul-         Agriculture  could  not  poffibly  have  attained  be- 

ture.         yond  its  rudeft  ftate,  in  a  country  where  the  harveft 

was   rarely  reaped  by  the  fame   hands  which  had 

fowed    the  grain ;   where  the  hufbandman  was  at 

the  mercy  of  the  foldier ;  and  where  impolitic  trade 

laws  withdrew  the  neceffary  encouragement  from  the 

Famine,    cultivator  of  the  foil.     The  ravages  of  famine  were 

its  feverity.  frequently  experienced  in  their  utmoft  feverity.     At 

Paris,  in  May,  1586,  fuch  was  the  dearth  of  corn, 

that  a  peck  of  wheat  fold  from  three  to  four  crowns 

(32).     It  was  even  higher  in   the  month  of  June, 

of  the  fucceeding  year,  when  the  fame  meafure  of 

corn   rofe   to   five  crowns,  or  thirty  livres,  in  the 


(31)  Bufbeq.  letter  29.     I/F.toile',  p.  72  and  73. 
(3*)  Memoires  pour  ter.  a  i'Hiil.  de  France,  p.  307. 
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metropolis ;  and  to  feven,  or  eight  crowns,  in  the  c  K  A  p. 
furrounding  cities  (33).  We  may  judge  of  the  mi-  "• 
feries  which  muft  have  been  experienced  by  the  N""~v~'*-' 
poor,  at  a  time  when,  it  would  feem,  no  provifion 
was  made  by  the  laws,  for  their  maintenance.  Con- 
tributions for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  were  altoge- 
ther voluntary,  before  the  year  1587.  During  the 
famine  of  1568,  fuch  was  the  prodigious  concourfe 
of  beggars  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  that  it  became 
indifpenfable  to  adopt  fome  meafures  for  their  fub-Police  Be  _ 
fiftence.  Two  deputies  from  each  parifh,  went  from  gars.  ' 
houfe  to  houfe,  collecting  charitable  donations  (34). 
This  remedy  being  only  temporary,  and  inadequate 
to  the  cure  of  the  evil,  it  was  enacted  in  an  aiTembly  p00r  laws. 
held  in  Paris,  on  the  8th  January,  1587,  that  the 
citizens  mould  raife  at  once,  the  aggregate  fum  for 
three  years,  taken  at  the  eftimate  of  that  which  was 
weekly  raifed  and  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  With  fo  considerable  a  fqnd,  which  was  ac- 
tually collected,  it  was  propofed  to  clear  the  ftreets 
of  the  numerous "  beggars ;  to  compel  thofe  who 
were  able  to  work,  and  to  feed  the  infirm  (35). 
Notwithstanding  thefe  beneficent  and  judicious  mea- 
fures, it  was  found  neceflary,  only  five  months  af- 
terwards, during  the  fcarcity  of  corn,  to  fend  two 
thoufand  poor,  to  the  hofpital  of  Crenelle,  wirhout 
the  city  ;  where  an  allowance  of  five  feus,  or  two- 
pence halfpenny,  was  made  daily  to  each,  by  the 
king.  Although  fuch  a  diilribution  mult  have  been, 
if  we  confider  the  relative  value  of  money,  extremely 
ample ;  yet,  it  became  requifite  to  withdraw  it,  and 
to  place  the  poor  in  their  former  iituation,  becaufe, 
unreftrained  by  the  provifion  allotted  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  could  not  be  kept  from  returning  to 
the  capital,  and  refuming  their  original  profef- 
fion  (36). 

(33)  Metpoires  pour  fer.  al'Hift    de  France,  p.  ^^^. 

(34)  ll>id.  p.  zo;.          (35)  Ibid.  p.  217.          (36)  Ibid.  p.  323. 

of 
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CHAP.     During  the  thirty   years  which  elapfed  between 
IL      the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  the  extinction 
state  of  the  of  his  pofterity  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  the  Third, 
the  condition  of  the  French  peafants  may,  perhaps, 
be  juftly  faid  to  have  been  more  deplorable  than  that 
of  any  other  clafs  of  men,  in  Europe,     The  greater 
part  of  the  period  was  paffed  in  civil  war  ;  and  the 
few  intervals  of  nominal  peace,  were  mort,  preca- 
rious, fanguinary,  and  cruel.    The  "  ipfa  etiam  pace 
"  fsevum"  of  the  Roman  hiftorian,  might  be  ap- 
plied  with  equal  truth,  to  the  French  under   the 
three  lafl  kings  of  Valois,  as  to  the  countrymen  of 
Tacitus,  during  the  diffenfions  and  calamities  which 
followed  the  acceflion  of  Galba.     Neither  the  royal 
army}  nor  the  forces  of  the  Proteftants  being  re- 
gularly paid,  it  became  impoflible  for  them  to  fub- 
fift,  except  by  plunder  ;  nor  was  any  lenity  (hewn  to 
friends  and  adherents,  by  a  famifhed  foldiery,  un- 
difciplined,  fierce,  and  rendered  obdurate  by  habits 
of  violence.     Even  the  ceffation  of  actual  hoftilities, 
in  confequence  of  the  treaties  which  were  repeatedly 
made  between  the  two  parties,  was  productive  of 
Condition    little  rcdrefs.     We  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  fact,  by 
gundieanBur"  perufing  the  defcription  given  to  Charles  the  Ninth, 
peafantry.   in   one  of  the   fhort  truces,   rather  than  times  of 
peace,  which  took  place  under  his  reign,  at  the  clofe 
of  1573.     It  was  drawn  by  a  nobleman  of  the  firfl 
rank,  the  count  de  Tavannes  ;  and  he  fpeaks  only 
of  the  Burgundian  peafants,  who  had  fuffered  far 
lefs  by  the  preceding  difaflers,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  almoft  all  the  other  provinces.     "  They  com- 
"  plain,"  fays  he,  "  to  your  majefly,  that  the  gen- 
"  darmerie   not  being  paid,  pillage,  ranfom,  and 
*'  treat  as  enemies,  the  people  in  all  the  villages  ; 
"  nor  do  they  dare  even  to  utter  a  complaint,  left 
c<  the  foldier,  irritated,  mould  complete  the  defola- 
"  tion  of  their  families  and  properties,  by  inftantly 

"  reducing 
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"  reducing  their  cottages  to  afhes  (37)."     If  fuch  CHAT- 
was  the  treatment  of  the  Catholic  peafants,  by  men 
of  their  own  perfuafion,  in  a  moment  of  peace ;  cruelties 
what  muft  have  been  the  enormities  acted,  when exercifcd 
civil  and  religious  enmity  extinguifhed  every  emo-  S 
tion  of  humanity  ?    Marfhal  Montluc  did  not  blufh 
to  be  called  the  "  Bourrcau  Royal  (38)  ;"  and  his 
Memoires,  in  almoft  every  page,  bear  bloody  tei- 
timony  to  the  juftice  of  the  appellation  (39).     We 
are   ftruck  with  horror,  on  perufing  in  La  Noue, 
and  d'Aubigne,  the  incredible  and  wanton  acts  of 
flagitious  cruelty,  exercifed  upon  the  inferior  clafles 
of  fociety,  who  were  incapable  of  refinance,  and 
whofe  fufferings  do  not  excite  more  pity,  than  they 
awaken   indignation  (40).     The  "  Gautiers,"  who  The  Gau- 
were  put  to  the  fwordin  1589,  by   Montpenfier,ticri> 
were  wretched  Norman  peafants,  driven  to  defpair 
by  oppreffion,  and  rendered  favage  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  nobles  and  foldiery  (41).     Religion  had  no 
concern  in  their  infurrection,  which  refulted  from 
civil  and  political  caufes. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  the  hufbandman  or  cottager,  that 
military  ferocity  exhauited  its  rage.  All  the  lower 
orders,  deftitute  of  any  efficacious  protection,  were 
alike  victims  to  the  defpoijfm  of  their  fuperiors. 
Strozzi,  though,  in  many  refpects,  an  officer  ofBarl)arIty°f 

...  .  °j  j-ii-          '/"u    j    u  i  Strozzi. 

high  merit,  and  no  way  diltinguilhed  by  a  natural 
barbarity  of  difpofition,  yet,  committed  an  act,  to 
parallel  which,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  annals 
of  Domitian,  or  Caracalla,  in  antiquity.  Unhap- 
pily, the  prefent  favage  and  infatuated  race  of  re- 
publicans, if  that  epithet  can  jultly  belong  to  fra^n- 
tic  and  furious  banditti,  have  outdone  the  mod  ex- 

(_ 

(37)  Tavannes,  p.  34.         (38)  Montluc,  vol.iv.  p.  I2»r. 

(39)  Ibid.  p.  112,  p.  313,  p.  421  and  2aj,andp,  52  and  93. 

(40)  La   Noue,  p.  3^6,     D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  yaffim.      Chron.  Nov. 
vol.  i.  p.  9. 

(41)  De  Thou,  vol  x.  p.  600. 
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CHAP,  travagant  crimes  of  the  Roman  Caefars ;  and  have 
n-  rendered  credible  the  fabulous,  or  exaggerated  enor- 
"'  mities  of  the  greateft  tyrants  who  have  defolated 
the  earth.  In  1570,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  between  Carles  the  Ninth  and  Coligni,  the 
army  was,  from  its  undifciplined  ftate,  accompa- 
nied by  a  vaft  number  of  proftitutes,  and  common 
women.  Strozzi,  who  had  made  many  ineffectual 
attempts  to  purge  the  camp  of  them,  caufed  above 
eight  hundred  of  thefe  unfortunate  creatures,  at  a 
fignal  given,  to  be  precipitated  from  the  Pont  de  Ce, 
near  Angers,  into  the  river  Loire,  where  they  all 
perifhed.  "The  ftory  is  fo  extraordinary,  that  it 
would  be  incredible,  if  it  was  not  related  by  Bran- 
tome,  an  eye-witnefs,  Strozzi's  intimate  friend  and 
panegyrift  (42).  He,  however,  condemns  it  as  a 
deteftable  aft,  and  attributes  it  to  the  counfels  of 

event.  others.  It  appears  inconteftably,  that  no  fort  of 
punifhment  was  inflicted  en  the  perpetrator  of  fo 
abominable  a  deed,  except  the  frowns  and  averted 
looks  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  incenfed  at  the 
cruelty  (hewn  to  perfons  of  iheir  own  fex.  But,  a 
mutiny  had  nearly  taken  place  among  the  troops 
themfelves,  who  beheld  the  objects  of  their 
affection  fwallowed  up  in  the  waves,  and  crying 
piteoufly  for  fuccour.  If  any  thing  can  augment 
the  enormity  of  the  fact,  it  is  the  confideration, 
that  it  was  a  cool,  and  deliberate  proceeding,  done 
by  the  colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry,  and 
perpetrated  almoft  in  the  prefence  of  his  fovereign, 
who  was  at  Angers  when  it  was  committed.  The 
crimes  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Strozzi's  contempo- 
rary, were  not  reflective  murders,  wantonly  acted  ; 
but  fanguinary  executions,  enjoined  t>y  Philip  the 
Second,  performed  with  folemnity,  and  in  fome 

conduft'of  meafure  palliated,  or juftified  by  the  revolt  of  the 

the  duke  of 

(42)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  416 — 418. 

Flemings. 
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Flemings.     Far  from  efteeming  it  neceflary,  in  or-  c  H  A  P. 
der  to  reftore  difcipline  among  the  Spanilh  bands,       H- 
to  caule  the  women  who  miniftered  to  their  plea- s""~lf 
fures   to  be  murdered,  the  general  of  Philip  per- 
mitted them  in  an  ample  degree.     When  he  marched 
from  Milan  into  Flanders,  in  the  year  1567,  during 
which  march   the  fevered  obedience   was  enforced 
with  rigor,  and  not  a  peafant  was  defpoiled  of  his 
property  in  the  flighted  inftance ;  twelve  hundred 
courtezans  accompanied  the  camp.     Four  hundred 
were  of  a  fuperior  defcription,  and  rode  on  horfe- 
back  :    the  remaining  eight   hundred  followed  on 
foot  (43).  t 

Calculations  of  the  population  of  extenfive  coun-  Population 
tries,  are,  in  general,  made  upon  very  problemati-  of  FraijCC- 
cal  principles,  and  are  fubjecl:  to  great  uncertainty. 
National  vanity  leads  fo  obvioufly  to  exaggerate, 
that  we  mud  lend  an  academic  faith  to  all  affertions, 
unlefs  fupported  by  incontrovertible  fa&s.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon  the 
number  of  people  which  France  contained,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating;  and  no  contem- 
porary writer  has  ventured  to  name  their  aggregate 
amount :  but,  we  are  juftified  in  fuppofmg,  that,  in 
an  age  when  civil  war  had  made  fuch  deep  ravages, 
the  kingdom  could  not,  in  proportion  to  its  magni- 
tude, have  contained  as  many  inhabitants,  as  it  did 
before  the  late  revolution  in  1789.  Yet,  La  Noue 
fpeaks  of  the  multitudes  who  fwanned  in  every 
province  ;  and  compares  the  population  in  France 
to  that  of  the  county  of  Flanders,  before  the  infur- 
re&ions,  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  Philip  the  Se- 
cond, had  diminifhed  the  number  of  the  Flem- 
ings (44).  His  teftimony  is  refpedable,  not  only 

(43)  Strada  de  Bell.   Belg.   vol.  ii.  p.  90.    Brantome,   vol.  i.    Cup. 
Fran.  p.  8f. 

(44)  La  Noue,  p.  356. 

from 
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CHAP,  from  the  known  integrity  of  the  author  ;  but,  from 
its  being  written  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
'  Third,  in  a  period  of  the  greateft  national  depref- 
fion.  We  are  aflured,  that  in  1581,  the  whole 
kingdom  contained  ninety-fix  bifhopricks,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thoufand  parifhes  and  ham- 
lets C45)«  Four  years  earlier,  in  1577,  the  duke 
of  Nevers  calculated,  that  in  the  dominions  of 
France,  there  were  three  millions  of  hearths.  If 
we  eftimate  each  of  them  at  fix  perfons  to  a  family, 
it  will  give  a  population  of  only  eighteen  millions. 
But,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  neither  French 
Flanders,  Artois,  Alface,  Lorrain,  the  county  of 
Burgundy,  Roufillon,  Cerdagne,  nor  Beam,  were 
then  included  in  the  monarchy.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  by  a  poll-tax,  levied  equally  on  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, a  fum  of  twenty  millions  of  livres  might  be 
raifed  annually  (46),  or  about  eight  hundred  and 
Population  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  On  the  number  of 
»f  Pans,  inhabitants  at  Paris,  we  may  form  a  more  accurate 
judgment.  It  was  found,  that  in  1588,  there  were 
in  the  capital,  at  leaft  twenty  thoufand  men  in  the 
fervice  of  the  League,  capable  of  bearing  arms  j 
many  ftrangers  having  been  recently  introduced  into 
the  city,  by  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  in 
order  to  augment  their  ftrength.  The  whole  popu- 
lation exceeded  two  hundred  thoufand  (47). 
Paris.  The  French  metropolis,  at  the  clofe  of  Henry  the 

inflate.  Third's  reign,  was  divided  into  fix'een  wards,  or 
quarters,  and  was  principally  built  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  ifland  of  "  Notre 
Dame."  It  had  not  as  yet  made  any  confiderable 
progrefs  to  the  fouth  of  the  river,  where  the  "  Faux- 

(45)  Cabinet  des  troi»  Perles,  p.  5,   cited  in  the  Satyrc  Mcnippee,  vol. 
ii.  p.  70. 

(46)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

(47)  Bfprit  de  la  Ligue,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.     Mem.  de  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p. 
163. 

bourg 
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bourg  St.  Germain"  is  now  fituated,     Strong  walls,  CHAP. 
flanked  with  large  towers,  furrounded  the  city  ;  and      "• 
the  keys  of  the  gate*  were  depofited  in  the  hands  of     ~ 
the  municipal  magiftrates,  who  took  efpecial  care 
that  they  mould  be   carefully  (hut  every  evening. 
The   citizens   were  regularly  enrolled,    difciplined,  Municipal 
and  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  arms : 
they  elefted  their  own  military  officers ;  had  their 
places  of  aflembling,  their  banners,  and  their  watch- 
words.    If  not  formidable  from  their  fkill,  they  were 
ftill  refpeftable  from  their  numbers  (48).     In  gene-  Mode  of 
ral,  the  ftreets  were  fo  narrow,  that  it  was  eafy  to  building. 
leap  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes  on  one  fide,  to 
thofe  on  the  other ;  and  it  was  a  common  paftime, 
during  the  carnival,  for  the  young  nobility  to  divert 
themfelves    by    this   hazardous    amufement    (49). 
That  the  principal  ftreets  were  paved,  is  undoubted; 
fince  we  find  that,  at  the  preparations  made  for  cele- 
brating the  unfortunate  tournament  in  which  Henry 
the  Second  was  killed  by  Montgomery,  in  June, 
1559,  the   ftreet   "  Saint  Antoine"  was  unpaved, 
converted  into  lifts,  and  adorned  with  theatres  and 
triumphal  arches  C50)-     Other   proofs  of  this  fa£t  Regulations 
might  be  adduced  :  but,  the  dirt  and  filth  were  not- of  p°lice- 
\vithftanding  fuch,  as  to  render  all  paflage  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  to  contribute,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, to  the  peftilential  and  malignant  diftempers, 
by  which  the  capital  was  frequently  defolated.     In 
1583,  Montjofieu,  a  man  of  talents,  and  peculiarly 
fkilled  in  mechanics,  undertook  the  execution  of  a 
plan  which  he  had  formed,  for  cleanfmg  the  ftreets ; 
but,    the  expence  fo  much  exceeded  the  eftimate 
made  by  him,  that  in  endeavouring  to  accomplifli 
it,  he  confiderably  impaired  his  own   private  for- 

(48)  Efprit  de  la  Ligue,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

(49)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  326. 
(jo)  D'Aub.  Hift, Univ.  v»l.  i.  p.  84  and  85, 

tune. 
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CH  A  p. tune  (51).  At  all  the  corners,  were  fixed  heavy 
"•  ,  chains,  commonly  fattened  and  fealed  ;  but,  which 
could  be,  at  the  fhorteft  warning,  ftretched  acrofs ; 
and  by  the  additions  of  barrels  filled  with  earth, 
they  formed  a  barricade,  infurmountable  to  infantry, 
or  cavalry.  Henry  the  Third  experienced  the  for- 
midable nature  of  thefe  barriers,  at  the  infurrection 
of  the  Parifians,  in  May,  1588  (52).  The  private 
houfes  were  conftructed  with  failey  ports,  which  ren- 
i  dered  them  more  tenable  and  defenfible  againft  an 

The  Baftile.  armed  force  (53).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baftile 
might  be  regarded  at  once,  as  the  citadel  of  Paris, 
and  as  a  priibn  of  ftate.  It  was  ftrong ;  and  the 
treachery  alone  of  Tetu,  who  commanded  in  it, 
produced  its  furrender  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  imme- 
diately after  the  king's  flight  from  the  metro- 
polis (54).  Ornano  had  offered  to  maintain  it, 
againft  all  the  forces  of  the  League. 

The  LOU-        The  Louvre  itfelf  was  rather  a  fortrefs,  than  a 

vre<  palace  ;  and  did  not  become  the  ordinary  refidence 
of  the  French  monarchs,  before  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Ninth.  Francis  the  Firft,  and  Henry  the  Second, 
occafionally  inhabited  it ;  and  the  latter  of  thofe 
princes  made  confiderable  embellifliments,  or  aug- 
mentations ;  during  which  time  he  inhabited  the 
Hotel  de  Maigrez,  a  houfe  confifcated  to  the  crown, 
and  prefented  by  him  afterwards  to  the  conftable, 

The  Tour-  Montmorenci  (55).  The  palace  of  the  "  Tour- 
nellcs,"  fituated  not  far  from  the  Baftile,  was  the  re- 
fidence of  Henry  the  Second,  at  the  time  of  his  un- 
fortunate and  premature  death  :  but,  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  recollection  an4 

(51)  DeThou,  voL  ir.  p.  78. 

(52)  Ibid.   vol.  x.  p.  258.     Davila,   p.   693  and   691.     Efprit  de  la 
Liguc,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

(53)  Efprit  de  la  Ligue,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

(54)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  369. 

(55)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  jio. 
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fight  of  a  place,  which  had  been  the  fcene  of  fo  tra-  CHAP. 
gical  an  accident,  demolished  it  to  the  foundations,  "• 
and  even  caufed  the  gardens  contiguous,  to  be  de-  ^  r""l""/ 
flroyed.  We  cannot  wonder  at  her  averfion  to  a 
palace,  in  the  great  hall  of  which,  decorated  at  that 
time  for  balls  and  feftivals,  the  dead  body  of  her 
hufband  lay  in  (late  within  a  few  days  afterwards, 
furrounded  with  torches,  altars,  black  cloth,  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  funeral  pomp  (56).  The  af-AfPe<a0f 
peel:  of  the  Louvre,  like  that  of  almoft  all  the  pa- thc  LoUTre' 
laces  of  kings  throughout  Europe,  till  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  infpired  terror,  and  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  prifon,  than  of  a  royal  re- 
fidence,  in  many  refpects.  It  was  compofed  of 
towers,  conftructed  in  a  Gothic  tafte,  furrounded 
with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  acrofs  which  the  entrance 
lay  through  vaft  gates,  conftantly  guarded  by  archers. 
In  1.574,  Catherine  of  Medecis,  as  foon  as  Charles 
the  Ninth  had  expired,  caufed  all  the  doors  and,  en- 
trances to  the  Louvre,  except  one,  to  be  clofed  up ; 
and  even  of  the  remaining  entrance,  the  gate  was 
fhut,  and  only  the  wicket  left  open,  on  each  fide  of 
which  were  Rationed  the  Switzers,  who  never  quit- 
"  ted  it  by  day  or  night  (57).  Thefe  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  queen-mother,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  efcape  of  her  fon,  the  duke  of  Alengon,  and 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  remained,  a  long  time, 
captives  in  the  palace.  Margaret,  of  Valois,  in  the 
year  1578,  by  an  effort  of  courage  and  fidelity 
above  her  fex,  contrived  to  let  down  her  brother, 
the  duke  of  Alen9on,  by  means  of  a  rope,  into  the 
moat  of  the  Louvre,  whence  he  reached  the  abbey 
of  St.  Genevieve :  but,  (he  defcribes  the  attempt  as 
of  the  moft  perilous  nature  (58). 

(56)  IVAub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

(57)  L'Etoile,  p.  4. 

(58)  Mem.  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  p,  164, 165, 

There 
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CHAP.  There  were  few  monuments  of  architecture  in 
Paris,  at  the  deceafe  of  Henry  the  Third.  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  who,  with  the  vices  of  the  family 
from  which  (he  fprung,  inherited,  like  wife,  their 
tafte  for  the  arts,  began  to  conftrudl:  the  palace  of  the 
Tuillcries,  in  1564,  and  me  completed  it  before  her 

kncs.  death,  in  1589.  It  was  a  magnificent  edifice, 
raifed  on  the  models  of  antient  Greece,  purified 
from  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages.  Europe  had 
hitherto  feen  no  building,  which  could  be  placed  in 
competition  with  it,  beyond  the  Alps  (59).  Not 
content  with  fo  fplendid  a  proof  of  her  paffion  for 

Palaces,  the  elegant  arts,  me  creeled  another  palace  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Euftace,  on  which  me  expended  im- 
roenfe  fums,  and  at  which  fhe  ufually  refided  (60). 
The  fecond  hotel  in  point  of  magnificence,  in  1587, 
was  that  of  the  duke  of  Epernon,  eflimated  at 
only  five  thoufand  crowns  lefs  value  than  the  for- 
mer (61).  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  price 
given  for  houfes  of  the  higheft  defcription,  in  1575, 
by  the  fum  which  Henry  the  Third  paid  for  the  one 
prefented  by  him  to  Chiverny,  and  in  which  he  re- 
fided when  chancellor  of  France.  It  coil  twenty-fix 
thoufand  livres,  or  about  eleven  hundred  pounds 
fterling  (62). 

Bridges.         Before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  there  was 

pontneuf.  not  any  bridge  which  crofled  the  river  Seine  in  its 
whole  extent  :  thofe  previoufly  exifting,  only  con- 
ducted from  the  northern  bank,  into  the  ifland  of 
"  Notre  Dame."  In  the  month  of  May,  1578, 
the  foundations  of  the  "  Pont  neuf"  were  laid  by 
the  king  in  perfon.  It  was  compofed  of  hewn 
ftone  j  du  Cerceau  being  the  architect  j  and  a  tax 

(59}  L'Art  de  Verif,  vol.  i.  p.  648. 
(60;  De  Thou,  voL  x.  p.  joz. 

(61)  Vie  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

(62)  Memoires  de  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  62* 

was 
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was  impofed  on  the  people  exprefsly  for  its  conftruc-  CHAP. 
tion  (63).      The  troubles  which  foon  arofe  in  the       "• 
kingdom,  interrupted  its  continuance  ;  and  it  was  S-T—-' 
not  completed  till  their  termination,  under  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign.     Quelus,  the  celebrated  minion  of 
Henry  the  Third,  killed  in  a  duel  with  Entragues, 
was  interred  with  a  pomp  little  fhort  of  royal,  on 
the  fame  day  when  the  "  Pont  neuf"  was  begun  ; 
and  the  king,  who  was  inconfolable  for  his   lofs, 
wimed   to  have  immortalized  the  memory   of  his 
favorite,  by  calling  it  the  "  Pont  aux  Pleurs  (64)." 

Although  Paris  had,  for  ages,  been  regarded  as  Paris  began 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  not  till  after  the*°r£CJc~g 
year  1577,  that  it  began  to  be  the  ordinary  and  ge- the  royal  re. 
neral  refidence  of  the  fovereign.  Louis  the  Eleventh, fidence- 
and  his  two  immediate  fucceflbrs,  held  their  court 
more  frequently  on  the  Loire,  at  Tours,  Amboife, 
or  Blois.  Chambord,  under  Francis  the  Firft,  as 
well  as  Fontainbleau  ;  the  former  of  which  he  built, 
and  the  latter  he  re-conftrufted  j  were  the  favorite 
places  of  his  abode  (65).  Henry  the  Second  be- 
trayed the  lame  preference  ;  and  Charles  the  Ninth 
commonly  divided  his  time  between  Monceaux,  St. 
Germain,  and  Vincennes.  At  the  lad-mentioned 
caftle,  only  about  two  leagues  from  the  metropolis, 
he  expired.  But,  Henry  the  Third,  though  he  twice 
convoked  the  afTembly  of  the  States  General  at 
Blois ;  yet,  from  preference,  refided  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  at  Paris.  The  city  derived 
no  fmall  acceffion  of  opulence  and  fplendor  from  the 
circumftance  ;  and  the  king  feverely  reproached  the 
inhabitants  for  their  ingratitude  and  revolt,  after  the 
numerous  marks  of  predilection,  which  he  had  uni- 

(63)  L'Etoile,  p.  39  and  30.    De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  727.    Chxon.  Sep- 
tennaire,  p.  447. 

(64)  Vie  de  Mar.  de  Val.  p.  a^8. 

(6j)  Trad,  dc  L'HopiuI,  vol.  li.  p.  100-13. 

formly 
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CHAp.formly  exhibited  towards  them  (66).      If  it  were 
"•      permitted  to  the  hiftorian  to  indulge  in  fpeculation, 
"""'    '"'it  might  be  curious  to  reflect  on  the  deftiny  which 
awaited  Paris,   if  Henry  had  not  perifhed  by  the 
knife  of  Clement ;  and  to  conjecture  what  changes 
might  have  taken  place  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Rigorous    French  monarchy.      Davila  exprefsly  fays,  that  on 
intentionsof the   evening  preceding  his   aflaflination,    the  king 
ThiS  to-  publickly  declared,  "  within  a  few  days,  neither 
•wardsParis."  houfes  nor  walls   fhould    exift,    and    that    only 
"  the  veftiges  of  Paris  fhould  be  difcernible."     It 
is  highly  probable,  that  the  threat  would  have  been 
executed  in  its  utmofl  rigor,  and  that  the  victorious 
troops,  compofed  of  different  nations,  would  have 
vied  with  each  other,  in  accomplishing  the  vengeance 
of  their  mafter.      The   age  was  prone  to  ach  of 
blood  ;  and  it  muft  be  admitted,   that  no  fovereign 
ever  received  from  rebellious  fubjeds,  greater  caufe 
for  indignation.     Henry's  death  extricated  the  Pari- 
fidns  from  the  awful,  and  imminent  deftru&ion  (67). 
Reflexions  So  perfectly  was  the  king's  determination  of  trans- 
ferring  his  future  court  and  refidence  to  fome  other 
place,  known  throughout  France  ;    that  in   1588, 
after  Henry's  flight  to  Chartres,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tours  and  Lyons  fent  deputations,  to   befeech  of 
him,    to   give   the   preference   to   their   refpe&ive 
cities  (68).      It  may  be  conjedured,   that  he  would 
have   fixed  his  abode,    as  well  as  transferred  the 
courts  of  law,   and  other  appendages  of  the  me- 
tropolis, to   the  banks   of  the  Loire.      Philip   the 
Second  had  given  him  a  recent  example  of  the  kind, 
by  quitting  Toledo,  the  antient  capital  of  Caftile, 
and  chufmg  Madrid  for  the  new  feat  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchs. 


(66)  Chron.  Noven.  vol.  i,  p.  66. 

(67)  Davila,  p.  815.    Memoirs  pour  fer.  a  PHift.  de  Fr.  p.  384. 

(68)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  6,5. 
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There  is  no  circumftance   which  more   ftrongly  CHAP. 
characterizes  the  period  before  us,  than  the  univer-  ^    IL 
fal  corruption  of  juftice;     Francis  the  Firft  had  in-  corruption, 
troduced   the   purchafe   and   fale   of    employments  and*enaiity 
among  the  members  of  the  various  parliaments  of  °  JU 
France,  who  inftituted  the  fupreme  tribunals  of  civil 
and  criminal  judicature.     His  fucceflbrs,  peculiarly, 
Henry  the  Third,  had  augmented,  in  a  vaft  propor- 
tion,  the  number  of  magiftrates  in  every  court  ; 
and  as  all  the  charges  were  venal,  the  perfons  who 
bought,  had  no  other  object  in  view,  than  to  reim- 
burfe  themfelves  for  the  expence  incurred,  by  the 
moft  iniquitous  perverfions  of  equity.     The  fovereign 
himfelf,    unreftrained   either   by    the  majefty   and 
fanctity  of  the  throne,  or  by  a  regard  to  the  felicity 
of  his  people,  did  not  blufli  to  interfere  in  decisions 
of  law,  fometimes  by  felicitation,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,    by   open  violence.      Examples   of  both,  interference 
continually  occur.     In  1578,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  ?ft,he^owa 

..  J  i    r          i     i  r  i  in  aecmon* 

minions,  rienry  condelceiided  to  proiecute,  by  per- of  law,  asd 
fonal  importunity,  the  fuit  of  Madame  de  Senne-  iuftue* 
terre,  a  lady  of  the  court,  againft  La  Chatre,  a 
gentleman  attached  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Anjou  ;  and  of  confequence,  obnoxious  to  the  king's 
favorites.  So  powerful  a  fuitor  did  not  exert  his 
intereft  in  vain  ;  and  La  Chatre  loft  his  caufe  (69). 
The  royal  guards,  in  May,  1582,  broke  open  a 
prifon,  by  the  king's  order,  and  refcued  a  follower 
of  La  Valette,  detained  for  a  capital  crime  (70). 
Some  years  afterwards,  de  Rufmenil,  a  gentleman 
of  Picardy,  accufed  of  murder,  having  been  con- 
ducted prifoner  to  the  "  Conciergerie,"  was  taken 
from  thence  by  force,  at  Henry's  command,  who 
was  induced  to  commit  the  act,  by  the  importunate 
requeft  of  the  duke  of  Joyeufe  (71).  During  the  creation  •£ 

OQIC63* 

(69)  Vie  de  jVTarg.  de  Val.  p.  260. 

(70)  Memoires  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  140. 
Ibid.  p.  2O3. 

..II.  Y  courfe 
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CHAP,  courfe  of  his  whole  reign,  he  feems  only  to  have 
confidered  the  creation  of  legal  employments,  as 
a  mode  of  impofirig  taxes.  The  multiplication  of 
them  exceeded  belief,  and  produced  the  moft  de- 
plorable confequences.  Even  the  hi^heft  dignities 
of  the  law  became  venal.  In  1580,  for  the  firft 
time,  Bellievre,  on  the  refignatioh  of  his  office  of 
Prefident  of  the  great  chamber  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  rceived  from  his  fuccefibr,  the  attorney- 
general,  the  fum  of  fixty  thoufand  livres,  or  about 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  as  the  price  of 
the  vacant  poft  of  attorney-general,  by  Faye,  a  mafter 
of  requefts  ;  who  fold  his  own  to  a  third  perfon,  for 
Sale  of  cm.  near  eleven  hundred  (72).  The  people  became  the 
ploymems.  vidUms  of  thefe  iniquitous  proceedings.  St>  avowed 
was  the  traffic  of  charges  to  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture, that  the  prices  were  public  and  notorious : 
they  appear  to  have  rifen  in  value  ;  no  doubt,  from 
the  encreafing  profits  annexed  to  their  exercile.  In 
Auguft,  1584,  the  place  of  counfellor  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  fold  for  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
crowns  :  thofe  of  the  criminal  court  of  juftice, 
called  the  "  Chatelet,"  for  two  thoufand  ;  and  the 
mafterfhips  of  requefts  and  accounts,  from  four  to 
five  thoufand  crowns  (73). 

ineffectual       It  was  in  vain,    that  the  celebrated  chancellor, 
rSopiul    1'Hopital,    under  Charles   the  Ninth,    one  of  the 
to  reform    greateft  and  moft  virtuous  ftatefmen  whom  France 
ibufe*        ever  Pr°duced  i   endeavoured,  by  his  exhortations 
and  perfonal  example,  to  check  the  torrent  of  ve- 
nality.    In  an  age  and  a  court  fo  corrupt,  his  re- 
fiftance  could  not  effect  a  change  in  the  national 
manners.     All  his  writings  prove  the  regret,  as  well 
as  the  indignation,  which  he  felt,  at  the  depravity 
of  his  countrymen.    Placed  on  the  higheft  eminence 


(72)  Memoires  pour  fcr,  a  1'Hift.  dc  Fr.  p._ia«, 

(73)  Ibid.  p.  l$i. 
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of  the  law,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  great  feal;  CHAP. 
neither  the  dignity  of  his  office,  nor  the  incorrup-  v^~.L^ 
tibility  which  was  demanded  from  it,  could  protect 
the  fan&uary  of  juftice  from  invafion  and  pollution. 
"  I  am  torn,"  fays  he,  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  "  by 
"  the  wolves  and  tigers  who  furround  the  king,  who 
"  carry  off  the  patrimony  of  the  ftate,  break  down 
"  the  mod  facred  barriers,  and  defpife  every  conli- 
"  deration,  except  their  own  intereft  (74).*'     The  Solicitation 
firft  nobility  were  not  afhamed  to  tamper  with  the  in-°/thenobi- 
ferior  minifters  of  the  law,  to  folicit  their  favor,  to 
buy  their  fuffrages,  and  even  perfonally  to   wade 
•whole  days  in  fo  difgraceful  an  occupation.     "  The 
"  nobles,"  fays  L'Hopital,  "  forget  the  dignity  of 
"  their  rank  fo  far,  as  to  place  themfelves,  before 
"  break  of  day,   at  the  door  of  a  vile  fecretary ; 
<e  they  accompany  him  to  the  court  of  law ;  remain 
"  near  him  ;  expofe  themfelves  to  the  infults  of  the 
"  croud  aflembled  below  the  bar ;  and  attend  him 
"  in  the  evening  to  his  own  houfe  (75).'*     Nor  did 
the  men  alone  defcend  to  thefe  bafe  and  fcandalous 
arts,  to  pervert  the  courfe  of  juftice ;  ladies  of  the 
higheft  quality  emulated  them  in  rapacity,  importu- 
nity, and  folicitation.     "  The  moft  obftinate  con- Rapacjty  of 
"  tefts,"  exclaims  the  fame  virtuous  magistrate, 
another  place,  "  which  I  am  obliged  to  maintan 
"  are  not  againft  the  men  :  the  women  refift  much 
"  more  ftrongly,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  abandon  the 
"  ftruggle  (76)." 

If  it  could  be  neceflary  to  confirm  a  teftimony  fo 
unquestionable,  the  Memoirs  of  Tavannes  contain 
ample  proof  of  the  enormities  committed  in  all  the 
provincial  tribunals,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  capi- 
tal (77).  "  The  doctors  in  law,"  fays  he,  "  have 


of  the  court* 


(74)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
(.75)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

(76)  Trad,  de  I'Hop.  vol.  i.  Eclaircifiements,  p.  17. 
Tavannes,  p.  34. 
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CHAP."  prolonged  the  period  of  fludy,  requifite  for  enter- 
IL       "  ing  on  the  difcharge  of  judicial  functions,  to  ten 
v**^ir~*^/ "  years,  in  order  to  exclude  the  nobility  from  par- 
Tribunals    "  ticipating   in    their  enormous    depredations." — 
cf  law.       <e  jne  number  of  officers  employed  in  the  admini- 
ec  ftration  of  juftice  and  finance,  do  not  fall  fhort 
"  of  fifty  thoufand." — "    All  the  judges,  having 
"  purchafed  their  feats,  make  no  fcruple  of  receiv- 
"  ing  bribes  circuitoufly,  which  clerks,  folicitors, 
"  and    others,    prefent   to    their  wives    and    fer- 
"  vants  (78)."      Montluc  pathetically  laments,  that 
the  nobility,  by  difdaining  to  occupy  judicial  and 
municipal  offices,  as  they  had  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  had  thrown  away  one  very 
eflential  fource  of  consideration  and  power  (79.) 
Stparation  It  was  not  till  the  year  1560,  in  the  States  General 
twyland1*"  ne^  at  Orleans,  that  a  complete  and  total  feparation 
judicial      was  made  between  the  long  and  the  fhort  robe  ;  or, 
jn  mocjern  language,    between  the  fword  and  the 
gown.     Previous  to  that  aera,  Bailiffs  and  Senechals, 
though  not  verfed  in  jurifprudence,  or  bred  to  the 
profeflion  of  law  as  a  fcience,  yet  decided  on  quef- 
tions  of  life  and  property  (80). 
Duration  of     The  duration  of  fuits  was  one  of  the  moft  per- 
.  njcious  confequences  of  the  general  corruption  of 
juftice;  and  the  litigious  fpirit  which  diftinguifhed 
the  times,  rendered  the  evil  more  fevere  in  its  ope- 
ration.    All  ranks  of  men  were  infecled  with  it ; 
and  the  chicane  pra&ifed  to  protrad  decifions,  ren- 
dered the   proceedings  eternal.      Families    buried 
their  whole  eftates  in  ruinous  contefts  with   each 
other,  and  pafled  their  lives  in  foliciting,  purchafing, 
and  corrupting   the  judges.      L'Hopital    draws   a 
Itriking  and  afFefting  picture  of  the  extent  of  this 

(78)  Tavannes,  p.  487. 

(79)  Memoires  de  Mont.  vol.  iv.  p.  lo. 

(80)  L'Art  dc  V«rif.  vol.  i.  p.  648. 

calamity. 
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calamity  (81).     Henry  the  Third,  when  he  madeCHAP. 
the  eloquent  and  pathetic  harangue,  with  which  he      IL 
opened  the  States  General,   in  1588,  infifts  at  great 
length  upon   the  magnitude  and  enormity  of  the 
evils,  proceeding  from  the  delays  and  procraflina- 
tions  of  courts  of  law ;    and  recommends  it  as  aii 
object  of  the  moil  ferious  attention  to  the  national 
reprefentatives  (82).     But,  they  were   too   deeply 
engaged  in  faction,  to  attempt  the  reformation  of 
juftice. 

Among  the  extraordinary  crimes  and  abufes  Forgeries, 
praftifed  in  that  age,  to  corrupt  or  to  pervert  the  . 
courfe  of  juftice,  muft  be  reckoned  the  fabrication 
of  the  great  feal  itfelf.  A  fecretary  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  named  Mornst,  aided  by  another  accom- 
plice, undertook  to  affix  a  counterfeit  feal  to  the 
warrants  iffued.  He  executed  it  with  fo  much  dex- 
terity and  fuccefs,  that  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time, 
he  acquired  between  five  and  fix  thotifand  crowns. 
When  difcovered,  he  efcaped  the  punimment  due  to 
his  crime,  by  a  precipitate  flight  into  Germany; 
but,  his  confederate,  lei's  vigilant,  was  feized  and 
executed.  This  event  took  place  under  Charles  the 
Ninth,  during  the  period  when  1'Hopitai  was  chan- 
cellor (83). 

Confifcations  were   another  of   the    modes    byconfif- 
which  wealth  was  obtained,  morefafely,  but,  hardly cations' 
more  honorably,  under  the  lad  princes  of  Valois; 
Henry  the  Second  prefented  to  his  miftrefs,   Diana 
de  Poitiers,  all  the  effects  feized  or  fequeftered  from 
the  Hugonots,  for  herefy.     It  amounted  to  a  prodi- 
gious fum  ;  and  the  donation  did  not  tend  to  retard 
or   diminim    the   proceedings    againft    the  Protef- 
tants  (84).     Henry  had  given  her,  at  his  acceflion, 

(81)  Trad  de  1'Hop,  vol.  i.  p,  137— -144;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  56—62. 
(8z)  DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p. 378  and  379,  and  p.  387. 

(83)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap   Fran.  p.  83 — 8<;. 

(84)  D'Aub  tfift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

in 
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CHAP,  in  1547,  the  money  arifmg  from  the  confirmation 
IL  of  offices  throughout  France,  which  were  always 

s"*'~v^~'  renewed  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign  (85). 
Under  his  fon,  Charles  the  Ninth,  a  new  fpecies  of 
confifcation  was  introduced  by  Gondi,  marfhal  de 
Retz,  a  Florentine  ;  which  long  continued  to  be 
practifed.  Not  only  perfons  convicted  of  treafon, 
or  other  crimes  of  ftate,  but,  men  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  were  liable,  at  death,  to  have  their  houfes, 

Seizure  of  property,  and  effects,  feized  on,  by  order  of  the 
crown,  and  lavifhed  from  their  legal  heirs,  upon  the 
flighted  pretences.  The  old,  rich,  and  infirm,  were 
objects  of  unremitting  attention  to  the  rapacious 
courtiers  ;  who  often  obtained  a  grant  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  their  future 
prey.  L'Hopital,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
introduces  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  his  patron,  in 
one  of  his  epiftles,  thus  addreffing  him  :  "  Obferve 
"  the  houfes  of  the  dying,  and  on  the  firfl  accident 
"  write  to  me,  or  come  to  me  in  perfon  :  be  af- 
"  fured  in  that  cafe,  of  the  royal  favor,  and  of  mine  ; 
"  but,  take  care,  that  no  one  more  alert,  anticipate 
"  you  :  don't  lofe  fight  of  the  beds  of  the  fick  (86)." 
\^hen  Mazille,  firft  phyfician  to  Henry  the  Third, 

.  .    .  .'  £          1  •     •  T  i 

lay  expiring,  in  1578,  the  minions  qid  not  even 
wait  till  he  was  dead,  to  divide  his  fpoils.  Camus, 
a  mafter  of  requefts,  was  difpatched  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of  his  effects,  which  was  done  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  favorites  to  whom  they  were  given. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  Mazille  had  committed  any 
fort  of  crime,  unlefs  the  one  of  being  fufpected  to 
lean  towards  the  reformed  religion.  His  only  real 
crime  confifted  in  his  reputed  wealth,  which  was 
eftimated-at  ten  thoufand  crowns  (87). 


Of  this 

pra<akc. 


(85)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  9  and  10. 

(86)  Tfad.  de  1'Hop.  vol.  i.  p^  87. 

(87)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  101. 
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The  torture  was  indifcriminately  adminiftered  inc  H  A  p. 
the  fixteenth  century,  to  prifoners  of  every  rank, 
in  its  utmoft  violence,  and  at  the  arbitrary  pleafure^^^ 
of  the  magiftrate.  It  was  not  even  confidered  as 
any  act  of  indecency,  for  fovereigns  to  be  prefent  at 
fuch  a  fcene.  Henry  the  Third,  in  1582,  affifted, 
behind  a  curtain,  during  the  depofition  of  Salcede,  Executions. 
•who  was  put  to  the  torture  (88).  Not  only  kings, 
but  queens,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  were  ac- 
cufltomed  to  regard  executions,  as  a  fpeclacle  of  ftate, 
which  excited  little  emotion.  The  genius  of  the 
age,  fanguinary  and  ferocious,  diminimed,  if  it  did 
not  extinguifti  the  horror,  naturally  produced  by 
the  apparatus  of  punimment  and  death.  The  public 
and  magnificent  entry  of  Henry  the  Second  into 
Paris,  in  1549,  was  folemnized  by  exhibitions  of 
this  nature.  Several  Hugonots  expiated  the  crime 
of  herefy  ;  and  Henry  was  a  fpectator  of  their  fuf- 
ferings.  Florent  Venot,  one  of  them,  had  been 
previoufly  confined  for  fix  weeks,  in  an  engine, 
formed  like  a  fugar-loaf,  and  pointed  at  its  bafe  (89).  The  court 
After  the  conspiracy  of  Amboife,  Francis  the  Se-  affifted  an 
cond  ;  his  brothers,  who  were  ft  ill  in  a  flate  of them* 
childhood  ;  and  all  the  princefles  and  ladies  affifted, 
as  at  a  pageant,  when  Caftelnau,  and  his  accom- 
plices, were  put  to  death.  A  platform  was  con- 
ftructed  under  the  windows  of  the  caftle,  to  facili- 
tate the  view  of  the  ceremony  (90).  That  the 
fentiments  of  companion  and  terror,  connected  by 
nature  with  the  fight  of  a  barbarous  execution, 
could  not  be  entirely  fubverted  by  cuftom,  or  fa- 
fhion,  is,  notwithftanding,  evident,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Leonora  d'Humieres.  She  was  the  wife 
of  William  (de  Montmorenci,  one  of  the  younger 

fons  of  the  conftable;  and  having  gone,   in  March, 

f  *  •        "  °!-  ""•• 

(88)  De  Thou,  vol.  via.  p.  636. 

(89)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  75.       "  „ 
(90';  Ib'jd.  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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CHAP.  15$3»  together  with  the  other  ladies  of  the  court, 
n.      to  fee  the  execution  of  Poltrot,  who  was  torn   to 

S-"T^—  '  pieces  by  horfes,  on  the  "  Place  de  Greve,"  at  Pa- 
ris ;  (he  was  fo  overcome  with  her  emotions,  as  to 
faint  away,  and  expire  foon  afterwards  (91). 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  the  fate  of  this  lady,  the 
refult  of  fenfibilityi  did  not  produce  any  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  frequenting  punifhments.  When 

Sakede°  Salcede,  in  1582,  fuffered  by  the  fame  fpecies  of 
death,  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  aflaffin  of 
Fra»cis,  duke  of  Guife  ;  an  apartment  at  the  town- 
houfe  was  fitted  up,  and  ornamented  exprefsly  for 
the  royal  family  (92).  Henry  the  Third,  his  queen, 
and  Catherine  of  Medicis,  were  prefent  at  the  per- 
formance (93).  The  king  not  only  regarded,  but, 
directed  the  manner  of  it  ;  and  at  the  interceflion  of 
the  duchefs  of  Mercceur,  who  was  allied  to  Salcede,  he 
abbreviated  that  criminal's  torments,  by  caufmg  him 
to  be  flrangled  (94).  His  head  was  fent  to  Antwerp  ; 
as  that  of  Coligni,  in  1572,  if  we  may  believe 
D'Aubigne,  had  been  carried  to  Rome  (95).  The 
embaflador  of  Philip  the  Second  having,  with  fome 
acrimony,  remonftrated  with  Henry,  on  his  fending 
Salcede's  head  to  be  expofed  in  a  city,  where  he  had 
not  the  fmalleft  right  to  command  as  fovereign  ;  the 
king,  fomewhat  embarrafled,  replied,  "  I  have  for- 
"  warded  it  to  my  brother,  to  ufe  his  pleafure 
*'  refpecting  it,  if  he  pleaies  (96)."  Hiftory  has 
not  difdained  to  commemorate,  that  the  invention 
and  ufe  of  gags  is  due  to  the  age  of  which  we  are 
treating  ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  circumftance. 
They  were  firft  known  in  1560,  and  ufed  in 


Lc  Labour,  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  aaq.     . 

(92)  L'Etoile,  p.  55. 

(93)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  636. 

(94)  L'Etoile,  p.  54  and  55.  Bufbcq.  letter  jJth. 

(95)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
(96}  Bnfbeq.  p.  64.  lettered), 
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Dauphine,  to  prevent  the,  Hugonot  minifters  from  c  HAP. 
exhorting,  or  converting  the  people  (97).  "-^reJ 

It  was  not  only  in  the  magiftracy,  and  all  rbex:ouvts 
of  civil  and  criminal  juftice,  thai  venality  was  intro-" 
duced  and  eftablifhed.      It  had  pervaded  every  de- 
partment,  and  polluted  every  charge,  or  employ- 
ment.    t)e  Thou  juftly  attributes  to  fo  nefarious  a 
practice,  which  excluded  merit,  talents,  and  ferv  ices, 
the  univerfal  depravity  of  manners  under  Henry  the 
Third,  and  the  final  ruin  of  that  prince's  affairs.     It 
had  attained  a  pitch  of  enormity,  beyond  which  it 
feemed   impofiible  to  advance  (98).      The  higheft 
offices  of  truft  and  dignity  were  pubHckly  exppfcd 
to  fale,  without  difguife  ;  and  the  iovereign  frequent- 
ly purchafed  them  of  his  own  fubjects  and  courtiers. 
When  Joyeufe  was  appointed  governor  of  Normandy 
in  1583,  he  could  not  take   poffeilion  of  the  pro-J°reufe- 
vince,  till  he  had  bargained  for  the  ceffion  of  the 
principal  cities  and  fortrerfes,  with  thofe,  to  whom  they 
had  been  committed.     Exhaufted  by  the  fums  requi- 
fite  to  be  expended,  and  unable  to  fatisfy  D'O,  com- 
mander of  the  cattle  of  Caen  ;  Joyeufe  was  neceffitat- 
ed,befides  paying  a  confiderable  part  of  thepurchafe 
in  money,  to  place  him  in  the  poft  of  fuperintendant 
of  the  finances,  from  which  he  had  been  antece- 
dently removed,  for  the  moft  criminal  malverfation 
and  incapacity.      Henry  confented  to  a  transfer,  fo 
pernicious  to   his  people  (99).      In  the   following 
year,  he  condefcended  to  importune   the  duke  of 
Mayenne,   to   part   with   the   office   of  admiral  of 
France  ;  which  he  likewife  conferred  upon  Joyeufe. 
Forty   thoufand   crowns    were  given  for  it  ;    but. 
Mayenne  expreffed  the  utmoft  reluctance  to  com- 
ply, and  only  did  fo  in  the  laft  extremity.      His 
brother,  the  duke  of  Guife,  withftood  all  the  folici- 

(97)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

(98)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  676. 
{99}  Ibid.  vol.  is.  p.  So. 
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CHAP,  tations  of  the  king,    and  peremptorily  refufed  to 
quit,  or  fell,  on  any  conditions,  the  charge  which  he 
"'occupied,  of  lord-fteward  of  the  houfehold  (100). 

Govern-         The  inferior  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the 

meats.  great.  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  having  demanded, 
in  1589,  at  the  time  of  his  treaty  with  the  crown, 
a  place  of  fecurity  upon  the  Loire,  for  the  pafiage 
of  his  troops,  it  became  requifite  to  cede  to  him 
either  Saumur,  or  the  Pont  de  Cc.  But,  Cofleins, 
who  commanded  in  the  latter  fortrefs,  refufed  to 
evacuate  it,  for  a  fmaller  fum,  than  a  penfion  of 
fifty  thoufand  crowns.  De  Leflart,  governor  of 
Saumur,  was  not  fo  unreafonable  j  and  in  order  to 
render  him  more  accommodating,  the  king  of  Na- 
varre did  not  hefitate  to  offer,  nor  De  Leffart  blufii 
to  accept,  a  bribe  of  three  thoufand  crowns  (101). 

Prifoners.  Even  the  prifoners  whom  Henry  had  arrefted  at 
Blois,  after  the  aflaffination  of  the  Guifes ;  and 
whom  he  had  entrufted  to  Le  Guaft,  a  captain  in  his 
guards,  governor  of  Amboife ;  he  was  reduced  to 
purchafe  again  of  his  own  officer,  within  a  few 
weeks.  Such  was  the  faithlefs  and  venal  temper  of 
the  age.  Fifteen  thoufand  crowns  were  paid  to  Le 
Guaft,  from  the  royal  treafury,  for  the  perfons  of 
the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  prince  of  Joinville, 
fon  to  the  late  duke  of  Guife,  and  the  duke  of  El- 
beuf.  He  was  likewife  permitted  to  retain,  and  to 
appropriate  to  himfelf,  the  ranfoms  to  be  derived 
from  the  liberty  of  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  and  fe- 
veral  other  captives,  who  remained  in  his  poffeffion 

pernicious  (102).  "  I  have  feen,"  fays  Tavannes,  "  eight  or 
cc  ten  governments  propofed  to  be  fold,  in  order  to 
"  form  a  party  againft  the  fovereign  himfelf:  the 
"  buyers  felt  no  fcruple  in  defrauding  the  foldiers  of 

(loo)  Davila,  p.  500. 

(loij  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  591. 

(loa)  Ibid.  p.  509  and  510. 

"  their 
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*'  their  pay,  and  in  laying  exactions  upon  the  mer-  CHAP. 
"  chants  and  people,  in  order  to  reimburfe  them- 
*'  felves  the  intereft  of  their  money  (103)."  Such 
was  the  total  diflblution  of  all  authority,  or  obedi- 
ence, that  fubjeds  prefumed  even  to  impofe  regular 
contributions  in  the  provinces,  by  virtue  of  their 
mandate.  Bufiy  d'Amboife,  when  commanding  in 
the  caftle  of  Angers,  in  1579,  which  conftituted  °PPrcffioD6- 
part  of  the  eftablimment  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  was 
accuftomed  to  exact  very  heavy  taxes  from  the  citi- 
zens, and  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy,  fre- 
quently without  confulting,  or  obtaining  permifiion 
either  from  the  duke  his  mafter,  or  from  the 
king  (104).  It  would  be  eafy  to  cite  fimilar  inftances 
of  oppreffion,  committed  under  a  reign,  when  the  fa- 
cility, prodigality,  and  apathy  of  the  prince,  encou- 
,aged  every  abufe ;  when  impunity  accompanied  the" 
greateft  crimes ;  and  when  the  defpotifm  of  the 
crown  was  the  fmalleft  evil,  to  which  the  unhappy 
people  were  expofed. 

{103)  Tavannes,  p.  266. 
(104)  De  Tfciou,  vol.  viii.  p.  go. 
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CHAP.     III. 


State  of  the  Galilean  church. — Immunities  of  the  clergy* 
— Revenues. — Taxes,  levied  on  the  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
perty.— Alienations. — Abufes. — Pluralities  —Sale  of 
preferments. — Depravity  of  the  great  ecclefia/lics.— 
Injtitution  of  the  penitents. — ProceJJions. — Seditious 
fermons. — Afylums. — State  of  the  Hugonots. — Inter- 
nal form  of  their  civil  government. — Numbers  and 
refources. — Military,  and  naval  force. — Commerce. 
— Intolerance  of  the  age. — Mutual  acJs  of  violence 
and  cruelty,  between  Catholics  and  Protejiants.— 
Perverfion  of  the  human  mind,  on  matters  of  reli- 
gion.— Examples  of  toleration. — State  of  the  king  of 
Navarre. — His  territories,  power,  and  refources.— 
Court  of  Navarre. 


THE 
we 


Catholic  church,  in  whatever  point  of  view 
we  confider  it,  with  regard  to  its  fpiritual  au- 
thority,  its  immunities,  or  its  revenues,  was  an  ob- 
church.  jeft  of  the  nrft  magnitude  and  confideration,  during 
the  fixteenth  century.  Notwithftanding  the  vaft 
defalcation  from  the  poflefiions  of  the  fee  of  Rome, 
occafioned  by  the  revolt  of  Luther,  the  Papal  power 
continued  (till  to  be  extremely  formidable,  in  all  the 
countries  which  perfifted  to  acknowledge  its  fupre- 
macy.  The  French  hierarchy  might  be  faid,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  conftitute  a  monarchy  within  the  ftate 
itfelf ;  governed  by  its  laws ;  amenable  to  its  own 
jurifdidion ;  contributing  from  its  proper  and  dif- 
tinct  refources ;  and  profefiing  obedience  to  a  dif- 
tant  and  fuperior  fovereign.  Although,  from  the 
refiftance  made  by  the  Parliaments,  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  which  declared  the  independ- 

ance 
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ance  of  the  clergy  on  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  the  c  H  A  P. 
inability  of  t  the  crown  to  tax  the  ecclefiaftical  pro-^111' 
perty,  had  never  been  publimed,  nor  recognized  in  Ecciefiafti- 
France;  yet,  the  validity  of  thofe  regulations  wascalP°wcr' 
not  the  lefs  rigorouily  afferted  by  the  Romifh  pontiffs. 
The  age  itfelf  was  by  no  means  liberated  from,  or 
fuperior  to,  the  influence  of  a  fuperflitious  venera- 
tion for  the  facerdotal  office  and  character  ;  nor  had 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  ceafed  to  unnerve  the 
arm  of  princes,  and  to  fufpend  their  boldeft  deter- 
minations. It  is  difficult,  or  impofiible  to  mark  the 
precife  limits  of  a  power,  which,  in  an  efpecial 
degree,  was  founded  on  opinion,  and  maintained  by 
religious  terror;  but,  we  may  pronounce,  that, 
however  on  its  decline,  it  continued  flill  to  operate, 
and  to  affect  the  deliberations  of  the  wifeft  and  moft 
vigorous  cabinets.  (When  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  in  the  Papal  au- 
ihfolence  of  the  apoftolic  authority,  publifhed  a 
excommunication  againft  Henry  the  Third,  in  1589,1100. 
that  prince  was  fo  deeply  wounded  by  it,  that  he 
could  neither  be  induced  to  eat  or  drink,  for  more 
than  forty  hours.  Univerfal  fadnefs  and  dejection 
appeared  in  the  army,  even  while  advancing  rapidly 
and  profperouily  towards  Paris.  Their  operations 
were  flackened  j  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  archbimop 
of  Bourges  to  diminifh  the  king's  uneafinefs,  were 
ineffectual.  He  complained,  that  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  impioufly  facked  Rome, 
and  detained  in  prifon  the  facred  perfon  of  the  Pope 
himfelf,  had  not  been  fo  feverely  treated.  "  But, 
"  fire,"  replied  the  king  of  Navarre,  "  that  rnb- 
**  narch  was  victorious :  if  we  conquer,  the  cen- 
*£  .fures  will  be  revoked  :  if  we  are  worfted  by  the 
"  enemy,  we  mall  die  excommunicated  (i)."  feven 
in  the  article  of  death,  Boulogne,  Henry's  chaplain, 
would  not  give  him  abfolution,  till  he  had  folemnly 

(t)  Davila,  p.  Sir, 
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CHAP,  profefled  his  refolution  to  obey  the  Papal  mandate, 
I!I-  and  to  releafe  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  and  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Lyons,  though  their  liberation  mould  cod 
him  his  life  and  crown  (2).  Scarcely  greater  de- 
ference could  have  been  manifefted  for  the  pontifical 
character  and  orders,  in  the  darkeft  period  of  the 
middle  ages. 

i-  The  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were 
the  not  onjv  ample,  but,  a  degree  of  fanctity  furround- 
ed,  and  protected  them  from  invafion.  Superfti- 
tion,  more  powerful  than  any  written  law,  withheld 
the  fword  of  juftice,  and  arrefted  the  dagger  of  the 
aflaffin.  Prelates  and  cardinals  were  regarded  as 
beings  feparated  from  the  mafs  of  mankind,  and  as 
hardly  amenable  to  any  fecular  tribunal,  When 
Henry  embraced  the  determination  of  facrificing  the 
duke  of  Guife,  inflruments  of  his  vengeance  were 
Tea3ily  found ;  but,  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
procure  men  who  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 

Their  fup-  blood   of  a   member  of  the   facred  college.     Re- 

pofedfcno  courfe  was  had  to  inferior  minifters,  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  Four  common  foldiers,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived fifty  crowns,  difpatched  him  with  their  hal- 
berds, on  the  refufal  of  the  band  of  forty-five,  com- 
pofed  of  gentlemen,  to  perpetrate  a  deed,  efteemed 
fo  impious  (3).  It  was  not  for  the  murder  of  the 
duke,  but,  for  that  of  the  cardinal,  that  the  indig- 
nation of  the  holy  fee  was  manifefted ;  and  while 
Sixtus  treated  the  former  as  an  ad  of  (late,  excufed, 
if  not  juflified  by  the  circumftances  which  produced 
it,  he  affected  to  confider  the  death  of  one  cardinal, 
and  the  detention  of  another,  as  a  crime  equally 
enormous  and  irremiflible  (4). 

Exemption      Nor  were  the  great  ecclefiaftics  protected  only  ia 
^-  tne*r  ^ves  anc^  freedom,  by  tne  privileges  of  the 

(2)  Davila,  p.  818.    De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  673. 

(3)  Davih,  p.  751.       Mcmoires  pour  fcr.  a  1'Hift.  dc   Era.  p.  259. 
DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  478.       (4)  Davifc,  p.  770. 

order 
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order  to  which  they  belonged.  They  pretended  to  c  H  A  p, 
be  exempt  from  appearing,  or  anfwering  before  any 
court,  except  that  of  Rome,  even  in  cafes  of  trea- 
fon.  The  archbifhop ' of  Lyons,  arrefted  as  an  ac- 
complice of  the  Guifes,  in  December,  1588,  re- 
fufed  to  anfwer  interrogations,  and  pleaded  his 
fuperiority  to  any  temporal,  or  fpiritual  jurifdiftion 
in  France.  Henry  affembled  the  privy  council ; 
and  they  determined,  on  the  ftrength  of  many 
weighty  precedents,  that  as  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  exceeded  the  powers  annexed  to  the  eccle" 
fiaftical  judges,  he  might  be  brought  before  the  civil 
magiftrate.  The  archbifliop  perfifted  neverthelefs 
in  his  filence,  and  declined  acknowledging  the  right 
either  of  the  parliament,  the  peers,  or  the  fovereign, 
to  bring  him  to  trial  (5).  We  may  judge  of  the  College  of 
dangerous  and  unlimited  nature  of  the  clerical  pre-JhcSor~ 

<?  .       .  i«       i        r  i  r     i     Bonne.    Its 

tennons,  m  that  age,  by  the  famous  decree  or  the  weight. 
Sorbonne.  A  college  compofed  of  only  fixty  doc- 
tors in  theology,  confulted  by  the  heads  of  the 
League,  in  January,  1589,  had  the  audacity  to  de- 
clare the  oath  of  allegiance  void,  and  to  authorize 
the  aflumption  of  arms  againft  their  legitimate 
prince.  So  bold  and  unanimous  a  decifion  had  no 
inconfiderable  effect  in  exciting,  and  confirming 
the  rebellion,  which  took  place  throughout  the 
kingdom  (6). 

Powers  and   pretenfions  fo  vaft  and  undefined,  Revenues 
were  fuftained  by  adequate  revenues.     It  is  difficult,  of  the 
if  not  impoflible,  to  form  any  accurate  eftimate  ofcersy* 
the  value    of  the   lands    poffefied   by  the  church, 
throughout  France  ;    but,  we    know  that  they  in- 
cluded a  large  proportion  of  all  the  property  of  the 
country,  together   with   extenfive  feudal    authority 
over  their  vaffals.     A  Proteftant  writer  of  the  time 

(5)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  480  and  481. 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  JH  and  $12.     Satyre  Menip.  vol.  iii.  p.  361,  364. 

Of 
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c  H  A.  P.  of  Henry  the  Third,  afferts,  that  they  produced 
twenty  millions  of  livres,  or  near  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  annual  income.  He  adds,  that 
France  contained  fix  hundred  and  fifty  abbies,  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Benedict ;  be- 
iides  above  two  thoufand,  five  hundred  priories  (7). 
In  fome  inftances,  the  epifcopal  jurifdiction  feemed 
to  have  arrogated,  or  exdnguifhed  the  functions  mod 
infeparable  from  royalty.  The  bifhops  of  Mende 
in  the  province  of  the  Gevaudan,  enjoyed,  by  an- 
tient  prefcription  and  agreement,  the  right  of  pa- 
r*tv  w^h  tne  Sovereign.  Justice  was  adminillered  in 
their  joint  names,  and  the  bifhop  ftruck  money,  as 
an  independant  prince  (8).  It  is,  however,  un- 
questionable,  that  the  French  kings  claimed  and  ex- 
.  ercifed  the  right  of  levying  taxes  from  the  clergy  of 
their  dominions  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
latter  virtually  acknowledged,  by  their  fubmiffion, 
the  validity  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Four  tenths, 
or  "  decimes,"  conftituted  the  ordinary  annual  con- 
tribution, under  the  three  lad  kings  of  the  houfe  of 
Valois  (9).  To  what  fum  they  amounted,  it  is  hard 
to  fay ;  but,  we  may  conclude,  that  they  did  not 
fall  fhort  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  livres  a  year,  or, 
about  forty  thoufand  pounds ;  becaufe  we  find  that 
between  1560  and  1575,  including  fifteen  years,  the 
crown  had  drawn  from  the  order  of  ecclefiaftics,  full 
fifteen  millions  of  livres  (10). 

Befides  thefe  regular  impofitions,  extraordinary 
aids,  aids  were  frequently  demanded,  and  obtained. 
Two,  three,  and  even  four  "  decimes"  were,  on 
particular  occafions,  exadled  from  the  clergy,  above 
the  cuftomary  contribution,  without  any  application, 
being  made  to  the  fee  of  Rome  for  its  approbation  j 

(7)  La  Noue,  p.  357.  (8)  DC  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  601. 

(9)  Lcttres  dc  Paul  de  Foix,  Icttre  49,  p.  539. 

(to)  Near  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ilerling.    DC  Thou, 
vol.  vii.  p.  296. 

and 
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and  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  church  CHAP. 
to  refufe  obedience,  or  to  withhold  payment  (i  i).  N-J!"l^^ 
The  Romifh  pontiffs,   unable  to  prevent,  did  not 
the  lefs  reiift  and  deny  the  right  of  the  crown,  to 
draw  any  pecuniary  aid  whatever  from  the  clergy, 
even  under  the  moft  preffing  national   calamities, 
unlefs  by  t"he  Papal  grant  and  permiflion.     That  the  Refinance 
pretenfion,  however  arroeant  and  abfurd,  was  notofthe 

T  V  n.  c          -n  •    popes  to  the 

alrogetner  vilionary  or  delhtute  or  .exmence,  is  taxation  of 
not  to  be  denied  ;  fmce,  in  1582,  Henry  the  Third, the  clersy- 
having  demanded  and  obtained  one  *'  decime"  only, 
beyond  the  ordinary  number  ;  made,  by  his  embaf- 
fador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  the  ftrongeft  exertions 
to  obtain  the  difpenfation  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth, 
for  thus  invading  the  ecclefiaftical  property.  He 
urged,  that  it  was  indifpenfable,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  renewing  the  alliance  with  the  Helvetic 
confederacy;  and  could  not -conclude  it,  without 
paying  the  arrears  of  the  penfions  due  to  the  Swit- 
zers,  and  making  the  accuftomed  prefents  to  the 
Cantons.  Thefe  reafons,  however*  plaulible,  or 
folid,  produced  no  impreffion  on  the  pontiff,  who 
pertinacioufly  refufed  to  give  any  fandion  to  a  pro- 
ceeding, derogatory  to  the  power  of  the  Papal  fee, 
and  to  the  independance  of  the  French  clergy  on 
the  crown.  He  even  founded  his  refufal,  on  the 
indirect  approval,  which  his  confent  to  levy  a  fifth 
Ci  decime"  might  be  conftrued  to  convey,  of  the 
right  in  the  kings  of  France  to  exacl:  the  four,  an- 
nually received.  Henry,  however,  did  not  fall  to 
levy  the  tax  in  queftion  (12). 

But,  although  the  royal  power  was  competent  to  Alienation 
compel  the  ecclefiaftical  body  to  contribute,  like  the  of  'he 
other  fubje&s,  ordinarily   and  extraordinarily,  to-  church. 
wards   the  wants  of  the  ftate ;    there  was  another 
fpecies  of  contribution,  fometimes  demanded  from 

(II)  Lettres  de  Folx,  p.  539. 

(iz)  Ibid,  p.  534— 541,  and  552—554- 
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the  clergy,  to  which  the  crown  was  totally  inade- 
quate to  enforce  fubmiflion,  without  the  exprefs  and 
formal  confent  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs.  Even  the 
fan&ion  of  the  Parliaments  and  States  General  could 
not  give  it  efficacy,  if  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  withheld  his  permiflion.  The  alienation  of 
the  domain,  or  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy,  was 
a  refource,  to  which  the  calamities  and  poverty, 
produced  by  the  civil  wars,  necefiitated  the  French 
kings  to  apply,  more  than  once.  There  were  no 
lefs  than  five  diftinft  and  feparate  alienations  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  church,  between  the  acceffion 
of  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  1560,  and  the  clofe  of 
his  brother's  reign,  in  1589;  and  we  cannot  efti- 
mate  their  aggregate  amount,  at  a  fmaller  annual 
fum  than  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  (13).  It 
is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  fum  of  money  levied  by 
the  fale  of  lands ;  more  particularly,  as  in  the  dif- 
ordered  ftate  of  the  finances,  every  peculation  was 
pradtifed  with  impunity.  A  bull  from  the  court  of 
Rome  was  publimed,  to  give  validity  to  each  act  of 
alienation ;  and  Pius  the  Fifth,  when  he  fignified 
his  aflent,  in  1568,  to  one,  for  felling  lands  to  the 
value  of  twenty-five  thoufand  crowns  a-year,  an- 
nexed to  it  the  claufe,  that  "  the  money  could  only 
"  be  employed  againft  the  Proteftants  (14^."  His 
fuccefibr,  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  the  duke  of  Joyeufe,  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  to  allow  of  any  diminution  of  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  property  (15).  Even,  after  the  Papal  approba- 
tion obtained  by  Henry  the  Third,  in  1586,  for 
alienating  fifty  thoufand  crowns  of  the  church  reve- 
nues ;  the  clergy,  by  the  mouth  of  the  bifhop  of 
Noyon,  as  their  reprefentative,  did  not  hefitate  to 


(Ij)  L'Eteile,  p.  89  aud  90. 
del'Hop.  vol.  i.  p.  s^  and  53. 
(14)  Trad. del'  Hop.  ibid. 


Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  293.    Trad. 
(1.5  )  Bulbcq.  letter  44.  ?•  I54« 

make 
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make  the  boldeft  reclamations  againft  the  royal  ty-  c  H  A  p. 
.  ranny ;  and  to   ftate  as  a  crime,  that  the   French  v^J"^ 
princes,  fince  the  acceflion  of  Francis  the  Firft,  had 
pretended  to  make  the  ecclefiaftics  tributary.     The 
harangue  was  pronounced  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris  ;  and  though  it  excited  the  indignation  of  that 
court,  yet  no  refentment  feems  to  have  been  exprefled 
by  the  king,  for  fo  extraordinary  a  refiftance  to  his 
edicts  (16). 

Enormous  abufes,  of  various  kinds,  had  crept  in-  Abuf«. 
to  the  Gallican  church,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
fixteenth  century  ;    and  they   naturally  augmented 
under   fo   profligate    and    licentious    a   reign,    as 
that  of  the  laft  of  the  princes  of  Valois.     In  1579, 
no  lefs  than    twenty-eight  bimoprics  were  vacant, 
the  temporalities  of  which  were  poflefled  by  laymen, 
and  where  the  fervice  was  altogether  neglected.     In 
fome  provinces,  fcarcely  a  bifhop  was  to  be  found, 
who  refided  in  his  diocefe  ;  and  the  abbeys  were  in 
the  fame  predicament  (17).     A  commiflion,  armed 
with  very  ample  powers  of  enquiry,  and  authorized 
to  punifli  or  to  redrefs  all  mifconduct  in  ecclefiaftics 
of  every  rank,  was  fent  from  the  crown,  through- 
out France,  in  that  year.     But,  it  may  be   much 
doubted,  whether  the  attempt  was  productive  of  re- 
form or  benefit  (18).     The  practice  of  nagiing  gen-  ^ominatfo 
tlemen,  foldiers,   and    children,   to  church  prefer- of  laic*>  l° 
ments,  was  not  only  common  ;  but,  fanctioned  by 
the  fee  of  Rome,  in  many  inftances.     We  find  Gre- 
gory the  Thirteenth,  though  otherwife  a  pontiff  of 
decent,  and  even   fevere  manners,   yet  permitting 
thefe   nominations.      In    1582,    he  confirmed   the 
grand  prior  of  Champagne,  a  knight  of  Malta,  in 
the  abbey  of  La  Trappe  (19).     It  is  true,  that  he 

(16)  L'Etoile,  p.  89  and  90. 

(17)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  93. 

(18)  Mcmoires  de  Nevcrs,  vol.  i.  p.  607. 

(19)  Letttesde  Foix,  p.  356  and  457. 

Z  2  objected 
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C  H  A  p.  objected  to  naming  a  monk,  whom  the  French  ern- 
m-  baffddor  recommended,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Agde  in 
~  Languedoc,  becaufe  it  was  notorious,  that  the  re-  • 
venues  of  the  fee  had  been,  for  many  years,  fe- 
queftered  to  the  ufe  of  marfhal  Montmorenci.  But, 
he  voluntarily  propofed  to  confirm  the  fame  monk 
in  the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  to  ailign  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  temporalities  to  a  natural  fon  of  Mont- 
morenci  (20),  Brantome,  fo  celebrated  for  his  Me- 
moirs, which  fufficiently  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
diflblute  courtier,  deftitute  of  morals,  was  provided 
by  Henry  the  Second,  with  the  abbey  of  his  own 
name,  in  the  province  of  Perigord.  "  The, king 
**  gave  it  to  me,"  fays  he,  "  when  I  was  very  young, 
'*  in  recompence  for  my  brother's  head,  which  was 
"  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  at  the  fiege  of  Hefdin. 
"  I  have  always  governed  it  fo  well,  that  in  three 
"  changes  of  abbots,  fuccelfively  named  by  the  kings 
"  of  France,  and  confirmed  by  the  popes,  no  fault 
4<  has  been  found.  It  is  only  worth  three  thoufand 
"  livres  annual  revenue,  of  which  I  am  obliged  to 
"  give  confiderably  more  than  half  to  the  abbot, 
"  who  is,  likewife,  'compelled  to  pay  very  large 
fl  taxes,  and  to  make  confiderable  repairs.  One  of 
"  my  abbots,  a  moft  worthy  man,  was  poifoned ; 
but,  the  king,  understanding  that  1  was  ftill  alive, 
refufed- to  difpofe  of  the  abbey  (21)."  Thefe 
ecclefiaftica!  preferments  were  confidered  by  thefove- 
reign,  as  a  mode  for  providing  for  the  gentlemen  and 
officers,  who  grew  old  in  the  military  fervice,  or  in 
attendance  on  the  court.  They  were  frequently  con- 
ferred on  men  of  letters.  Philibert  de  Lorme,  the 
architect  of  the  Tuiileries,  was  rewarded  with  a  do* 
nation  of  the  abbey  of  Livry,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  '(22).  Ronfard,  the  poet,  received  from  the 

(20)  Lettres  de  Foir,  letter  j»,  p.  580. 

(21)  Braiitome,  TO!,  i.  Cap.  Frac.  p.  464—467.. 
(:a)  Vide  dc  Roofird,  p.  144. 

bounty 
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bounty  of   Charles   the  Ninth,  the   priory   of,  St.  CH.  AP; 
Come  in  Touraine,  at  which  he  died  (23).     Def-      m- 
portes,    who   was  equally  beloved   by    Henry,  his  ^*"~sr~"*"' 
brother,  pofleiTed  the  three  abbeys  of  Jofaphat,  Bon- 
port,  and  Vanne  (24).     In  1588,  Henry  the  Third 
recommended  to  the  States,  in  his  fpeech  from  the 
throne,    the  reformation   of   an   abufe,   which   fa- 
voured fo  ftrongly  of  impiety  (25), 

Profanations  far  greater  were  committed,  if  weprofana. 
may  credit  the  bed  contemporary  writers.     Ladies tions- 
became   poflefTed  of  dignities   or   benefices  in   the 
church.     The  council  of  ftate  was  not  afhamed,  in 
1579,  to  adjudge  a  bimopric  to  a  woman  of  diftinc- 
tion ;  and  they  were  regarded  as  conftituting  a  por- 
tion of  inheritance,  in  families  (26).     Children  re- 
ceived them,  while   ftill   in  infancy  (27).     In  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  Henry  the  Third,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  France,  from  Poland,  conferred   the  two 
epifcopal  fees,  of  Amiens  and  Grenoble,  vacant  by  s*ie  of 
the  death  of  the  cardinal  of  Crequy,  on  du  Gua,  biihoprics. 
one  of  his  favorites,  who  had  the  profligacy  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  again  by  fate  :  for  the  former,  he  pro- 
cured near  thirteen  hundred  pounds ;  and  for  the 
latter,    above   feventeen   hundred    (28)*     The   de- 
cency and  dignity  of  religion  were  hardly  lefs  at- 
tacked, by  the  pluralities  common  among  the  great  Pluralitie*. 
ecclefiaftics.      We    cannot,    without   aftonifhment, 
read   of  the   number  of  preferments  held    by   one 
perfon,  who  was  often  a  foreigner   or  refident  in 
other   countries.      Hyppolitp,  cardinal   of  Ferrara, 
held  eight  abbeys  in  different  parts  of  France  (29). 
The  famous  cardinal  du  Bellay,  who  died  at  Rome, 
in  1560,  was  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  and  bimop 

(23)  De  Thou,  vol.  is.  p.  413. 

(24)  L'Etoile,  p.  88.     Journal  d'Henry  IV.  vol.  1.  p.  157. 

(zj)  De  Thou,  vol.  x,  p.  387.          (36)   Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  93  and  94. 

(»7)  Memoires  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  France,  p.  97. 

(38)  Ibid.  p.  47  and  48.         (39)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  i.  p.  795. 

of 
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c  H  A  p.  of  Paris,  Mans,  and  Limoges  (30).  Befides  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  Rheims,  and  the  bifhopric  of 
Mentz,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  was  poflefled  of 
many  abbeys  and  inferior  benefices  (31). 

Diflbbtion      The  vices  naturally  connected  with  wealth,  cha- 

»f manners.  ra&erized  the  fuperior  clergy,  and  completed,  by 
their  bad  example,  the  general  diflblution  of  man- 
ners. Louis,  cardinal  of  Guife,  who  died  in  1578, 
was  notorious  for  debaucheries,  epicurifm,  and 
gluttony  (32).  From  his  inordinate  love  of  wine, 
he  was  commonly  called  in  derifion,  "  Le  Cardinal 

Examples.  "  des  Bouteilles."  Of  his  nephew,  the  fecond  car- 
dinal  of  Guife,  put  to  death  at  Blois,  Sixtus  the 
Fifth  himfelf  faid,  that  "  he  had  nothing  of  a  car- 
*{  dinal,  except  the  hat."  Not  fatisfied  with  dif- 
gracing  his  profeflion  by  every  fpecies  of  profligacy 
and  immorality ;  he  did  not  hefitate  to  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  lancemen,  and  to  en- 
gage in  enterprizes  equally  fanguinary  and  treafon- 
able  (33).  The  duke  of  Epernon  reproached  the 
archbifhop  of  Lyons,  in  the  prefence  of  the  ku'ng 
himfelf,  with  living  in  an  open  ftate  of  inceftuous 
commerce  with  his  own  fitter,  and  making  a  fhame- 
ful  traffic  of  every  thing  facred  in  his  diocefe. 
So  avowed  were  the  fads,  that  the  prelate  did  not 
even  pretend  to  deny  them,  although  he  refented 

DU  Perron,  their  difclofure  (34).  Du  Perron,  who  rofe  by  his 
talents  and  graces,  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the 
Romim  church,  made  no  fcruple  of  proftituting 
his  genius,  to  immortalize  the  profligate  and  adul- 
terous amours  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of 

($0}  Trad,  dc  1'Hop.  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
(31)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
(3Z)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  645.      Memoires  pour  fer.  a  PHift.  de  Fra, 
p.  91. 

(33)  Lettre  du  Car.  de  Joyeufe,  dans  les  Mem.  de  Villeroi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  209 — 211.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  HI. 

(34)  DC  Thou,  voL  x.  p.  238.      Vie  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  183  and 
184. 

Navarre. 
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Navarre.  In  1 574,  he  compofed  fome  elegant  CHAP. 
verfes,  at  that  princefs's  requeft,  in  the  nature  of  a 
monody,  upon  the  death  of  her  lover,  La  Mole, 
executed  by  order  of  Charles  the  Ninth  (35,).  Nine 
years  afterwards,  in  November,  1583,  the  fame 
ecclefiaftic,  at  the  table  of  the  king,  where  a  croud 
of  courtiers  were  prefent ;  maintained,  by  many 
folid  arguments,  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and 
demonftrated  the  folly  of  Atheifm.  Pleafed  with 
his  difcourfe,  Henry  commended  it  with  the  warmefr 
marks  of  approbation.  "  Sire,"  faid  du  Perron,  impiety  of 
"  I  have,  to-day,  proved  that  there  is  a  God:  to-hi'conduft' 
*'  morrow,  if  it  (hall  pleafe  your  majefty  to  grant 
"  me  audience,  I  will  evince,  by  reafons  equally 
"  good,  that  there  is  none."  DhTolute  and  relax- 
ed as  was  Henry  the  Third  in  certain  parts  of  his 
conduft,  he  exprefled  the  utmoft  horror  at  fuch  a 
proportion,  and  commanded  du  Perron  inftantly  to 
quit  his  prefence  (36). 

We  may  fee  in  the  manifefto  of  marfhal  Mont- Depravity 
morenci,  publifhed  in  November,  1574,  to  what  a and  *bufe*' 
point  the  vices  of  the  great  ecclefiaftics  had  infe&ed 
the  whole  orde'r,  and  how  total  was  the  abandonment 
and  venality  of  the  clergy  throughout  France  (37). 
The  depravity  of  the  monaftic  orders  was  not 
lefs  notorious.  In  1577,  a  common  proftitute 
was  difcovered  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  at 
Paris,  who  had  remained  ten  years  concealed  among 
thofe  holy  fathers  (38).  Under  the  reigns  of  the 
three  fons  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  fee  prelates  of  the  higheft  rank,  who  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  preferments,  though  well 
known  to  have  renounced  the  Catholic  religion. 
Brantome  enumerates  feveral,  who  did  not  ceafe  to 
cxercife  the  epifcopal  fun&ions,  after  embracing 

(35)  Vie  dc  Marg.  p.  137.  (36)  L'Etoile,  p.  73. 

Lc  Lab.  fur  Caft.  ToL  ii,  p.  134.         (38)  L'Etoile,  p.  a6  and  ^7• 

Calvinifrn, 
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c  H  A  P.  Calvinifm,  or  Lutheranifm  (39).  Odet  de  Chatil- 
Ion,  brother  to  Coligni,  a  cardinal,  archbifliop  of 
Touloufe,  and  biftiop  of  Beauvais,  not  only  per- 
fifted  to  hold  thofe  dignities  after  he  had  become  a 
Hugonot ;  bur,  he  publicly  foiemnized  his  mar- 
riage with  a  lady  of  the  court.  She  was  even  re- 
ceived as  his  wife,  in  the  drawing-room  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis ;  and  was  feated  in  the  prefence  of 
the  queen-mother,  as  a  peerefs,  in  her  quality  of 
countefs  of  Beauvais.  The  common  people  deno- 
minated her  "  Madame  la  Cardinale  (40)."  Thefe, 
relaxations  of  difcipline  were,  however,  reluctantly 
tolerated  by  the  French  kings,  from  motives  of 
policy,  or  neceflity. 

inftitution       A  phenomenon,  referved  for  the  time  of  Henry 

of  pem-     {fog  Third,  was   the  appearance  and  inftitution  of 
tents.  .  ,       .  .          r  .  . 

the  penitents.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  dur- 
ing his  ftay  at  Avignon,  in  1574,  he  fir/I  law,  and 
aflbciated  himfelf  to  the  confraternity.  There  were 
three  forts,  diftinguifhed  by  their  refpeclive  colors. 
Thofe  of  the  king,  were  white ;  thofe  of  the  queen- 
mother,  black;  and  the  blue  belonged  to  the  car- 
dinal of  Armagnac.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and 
even  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
the  Fourth,  mixed  in  thefe  cavalcades,  covered  with 
a  fack.  x  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  loft  his  life  by 
following  their  example,  bareheaded,  and  barefoot ; 
he  was  feized  in  confequence,  with  a  violent  fever 
OppoGtion  on  the  brain,  of  which  he  expired  (41).  Notwith- 
madeto  {landing  the  king's  natural  propenfity  to  encourage 

them.  y     u  -LI.-  r  ju  • 

iucn  mummeries,  by  his  pretence  and  exhortations; 
yet,  the  manly  and  fpirited  remonftrances  of  Chrif- 
topher  de  Thou,  firft  prefident  of  the  Parliament  of 

(39)  Erantome,  vol.  ii.-  Cap.  Fran.    p.    362,  and  263;    and   vol.  ii. 
Cap.  Etran.  p.  258  and  259. 

(40)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  354 — 356.     Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii. 
P-  37- 

(41)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  164  and  165.      L*Etoile,  p.  9  and  10. 

Paris, 
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Paris,  prevented  their  complete  reception  and  efta-  CHAP. 
blifhment,  for  feveral  years.  That  able  and  upright  In* 
magiftrate  reprefented  to  his  fovereign,  the  perni-; 
cious  tendency  of  ceremonies,  only  calculated  to 
extinguifb,  among  the  lower  orders,  the  fpirit  of 
real  piety,  difcipline,  and  obedience  to  the  civil  au- 
thority. It  was  not  till  after  his  deceafe,  that 
Henry,  in  the  following  year,  1583,  yielding  to  his 
inclinations,  inftituted  a  confraternity  of  penitents 
at  Paris  j  gave  them  rules ;  and  rendered  them  per- 
manent. It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  devotion,  hypo- 
crify,  or  weaknefs  of  mind,  were  the  predominant 
movements,  by  which  he  was  influenced  ;  but,  it 
can  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  the  inflitution  tended 
to  degrade  and  vilify  him  in  the  eftimation  of  his 
fubjeds,  and  of  mankind  (42). 

Prelates,  noblemen,  members  of  the  long  robe, 
and  citizens,  were  all  admitted  and  invited  to  be- 
come members  of  the  fociety  of  Penitents.  Their  Their  drtfs. 
drefs  was  a  fort  of  fack,  which  concealed  complete- 
ly the  wearer,  leaving  only  two  holes  cut  in  the 
hood,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fee  his  way.  On 
the  left  moulder  was  a  crofs  of  white  fattin.  White 
linen  compofed  the  materials  of  the  fack  itfelf,,  and 
it  defcended  to  the  feet  (43).  Wrapt  in  this  dif- 
guife,  Henry  the  Third  marched  in  flow  proceffion,  proceffions. 
through  the  principal  ftreets  of  his  own  capital,  un* 
diftinguifiied  from  the  other  penitents.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  the  ceremony  was  conti- 
nually repeated ;  and  it  lafted  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  accompanied  with  mufic,  and  • 
followed  by  multitudes  of  people.  Cardinals,  mi- 
nions, magiftrates,  and  perfons  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  compofed  the  cavalcade,  which  was  not  exempt 
from  many  diforders  and  indecencies  (44).  It  ieems 

(42)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  68  and  69.     L'£toile,  p.  64 — 67. 

(43)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p."33  and  33. 

.  (44)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  3» — 34.    J.'Etoile,  p.  64—67.      Le  Lab.  fur  Caft. 
To!,  iii.  p,  46. 
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CHAP,  fcarcely  credible,  that  the  king  mould  voluntarily 
debafe  the  majefty  of  the  throne  fo  far,  as  to  go  on 
foot,  in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  from  Paris  to  Char- 
tres,  and  return  in  the  fame  grotefque  difguife,  ac- 
companied by  about  fixty  of  his  companions.  He 
performed  this  fpecies  of  pilgrimage,  in  March, 

Pilgrim-  1586(45).  Felix  Perretti,  who  had  raifed  himfelf 
from  the  condition  of  a  private  monk,  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter ;  could  not  reftrain  the  emotions  of  his 
contempt,  at  a  conduct  fo  unworthy  of  a  great  mo- 
narch. "  I  have  done  my  utmoft,"  faid  he,  "  to 
""  liberate  myfelf  from  the  monaftic  profeflion;  and 
*e  the  king  of  France  exerts  his  endeavours  to  enter 
of  "  into  it.*'  Even  the  pages  and  lacqueys  of  the 

tbera*  court  were  fenfible  to  the  ridicule  attending  the  pro- 
ceflions  of  penitents ;  and  Henry  caufed  near  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  them,  who  had  counterfeited 
the  ceremony  and  the  drefs^  to  be  feverely  chaf- 
tizedin  the  kitchens  of  the  Louvre  (46.) 

guperfti-         So  contagious,  notwithftanding,  was  the  example 

tion  of  the  exhibited  by  the  fovereign,  and  fo  difpofed  was  the 
age  to  every  fort  of  fuperftition ;  that  the  people  in, 
the  provinces  fpeedily  imitated  the  model  of  the 
capital.  Their  paffion  for  exercifes  of  devotion  and 
aufterity,  was  greatly  encreafed,  by  the  ravages  of  a, 
peftilential  diftemper,  which  cjefolated  France  in 

l»r<nrinciai  *  S&3»  Crouds  of  penitents  arrived  at  Paris,  from 
the  neighbouring  diftricts.  On  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember, between  eight  and  nine  hundred  perfons, 
of  both  fexes,  many  of  whom  had  not  attained  to 
years  of  maturity,  entered  the  metropolis.  All  of 
them  were  difgutfed  in  facks,  bearing  in  their  hands, 
either  lighted  tapers,  or  wo.oden  croffes ;  and  con- 
ducted by  two  gentlemen  on  horfeback,  with  their 

(45)  L'Etoile,  p.  90  and  91. 

(46)  Bufbeq.  letter  8th,  p.  116  and  117.    Memoires  pour  fer.  a  i'Htfl. 
de  Fr.  p.  160. 

wives 
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wives  in  a  coach,  habited  in  a  fimilar  manner  (47).  CHAP. 
Five  other  companies  of  penitents  followed,  in  the      IIL 
courfe  of  the  fame  month  ;  and  fuch  was  the  incon-  ^~*~^-/ 
ceivable  frenzy,  which  manifefted  itfelf  throughout 
the  kingdom,  that  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  are  faid 
to  have  vifited  the  fhrine  of  "  our  lady  of  Liefie," 
near  Rheims,  who  were  principally  natives  of  the 
Ardennes  (48). 

Notwithstanding    the    general    contempt    which Paffion  «f 

__  .  CY-          r  i_  ••          i«      /i       Henry  the 

Henry  incurred  by  practices  lo  unbecoming  his  ita-  Third,  for 
tion,  he  perfifted  in  his  adherence  to  them  during thefe  ob- 
his  whole  life.     It  was  a  mark  of  peculiar  favor  to  be  ei 
admitted,  or  allowed,  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
penitents ;  and  the  young  nobility  emulated  the  dif- 
tin&ion,  as  an  omen  of  their  future  elevation  (49). 
The  king,  not  fatisfied  with  his  public   devotions, 
was  accuftomed  to  retire  at  ftated  intervals,  to  the 
convent  which  he  had  conftrufted  in  the  wood  of 
the  caftle  of  Vincennes  ;  where,  immured  with  his 
companions  of  the  order  of  the  Hieronimites,  he 
feemed  to  lay  down  the  functions  of  a  prince,  and  to 
aflume  thofe  of  a  reclufe.     He  carried  the  monaftic 
rage  to  fuch  a  length,  as  to  deliver,  himfelf,  in  per- 
fon,  the  fermon,  or  exhortation,  on  particular  occa- 
fions  (50).     When  we  reflect  on  thefe  extraordinary 
marks  of  puerile  or  degrading  fuperftition,  we  are 
almoft  led  to  queftion  the  fanity  of  his  intellects ; 
and  it  cannot  excite  amazement,  that  the  League 
fhould  have  formed  the  project  of  immuring  him  for 
life,  in  a  monaftery.     The  vices  of  which  he  was  contempt, 
too  juftly  fufpecled,  and  which  his  reiirements  were  incurred  by 
calculated  to  favor  or  conceal,  rendered  him  notthcm' 
only  odious,  but  contemptible.     It  is  well  known, 
that  the  duchels  of  Moutpeniier  wore,  when  in  the 

(47)  Memoires  pour  fer.  a   1'Hift.  de   Fr.  p,    168.      L'Etoile,  p.  71. 
Eufbeq.  letter  ajth,  p.  158  and  1.59. 

(48)  .Memoires  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.     afcid. 

(49)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  (jo)  L'Etoilr,  p.  1*3. 

/  royaj 
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c  H  A  P.  royal  prefence,  a  pair  of  golden  fciffars,  at  her  girdle, 
with  which  me  did  not  fcruple  to  declare,  tjiat  llie 
hoped  to  perform  the  operation  of  the  tonfure  on 
the  king,  holding  his  head  between  her  knees  (51). 
He  had  afiumed  for  his  device,  two  crowns,  in  allu- 
fion  to  thofe  of  France  and  of  Poland,  with  the 
motto, 

"  Manet  ultima  coelo." 

In   derifion,    the   League  "caufed    the  following 
diftich  to  be  compofed  : 

"  Qui  dedit  ante  duas,  unarn  abftulit ;  altera  nutat ; 
"  Tertia,  tonforis  eft  facienda  manu  (52)." 

similar  in-  Befides  the  order  of  penitents,  Henry  inftituted, 
jn  May,  1585,  a  private  confraternity,  called  "  the 
"•  Society  of  the  Brothers  of  Death ;"  of  which  he 
had  feen  the  model  among  the  Poles,  during  his 
fhort  refidence  in  that  country.  Only  twenty-one 
members,  or  brothers,  were  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany, named  by  the  king :  their  drefs  was  black  ; 
and  the  ftatutes,  compofed  by  him  likewife,  betray  a 
gloomy,  eccentric,  and  difordered  imagination  (5,3). 
Never  was  any  period  more  deeply  tinctured  with 
fuperftition,  or  more  deftitute  of  real  piety  and 
morality. 

jroceffion  But,  the  moft  grotefque  and  fmgular  exhibition, 
prefented  under  this  reign,  was  the  proceffion  of 
penitents,  deputed  by  the  Parifians,  in  May,  1588, 
to  wait  on  Henry  at  Chartres,  with  a  view  of  de- 
precating his  refentment,  and  perfuading  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  metropolis.  The  circumftances  are  fb 
incredible,  that  if  we  did  not  receive  them  from  an 
eye-witnefs,  and  an  hiftorian  of  equal  gravity  and 
veracity,  they  could  fcarcely  obtain  belief.  Nothing 

(51)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  445. 

(ja)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  I'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  193. 

(53|)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  47 — 51. 
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can  more  forcibly  depicture  the  genius  and  charac-  CHAP. 
ter  of  the  age,  when  fuch  indecent  and  fcandalous      IIL 
profanations   were   frequent,    and    excited   neither  **~~~v~~*~' 
horror   nor   difguft.      Thirty-five   brothers   of  the 
order  of  the  penitents,  followed  by  a  vaft  croud  of 
other   perfons,   barefoot,    were    conducted  by   the 
count  of  Bouchage,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Joyeufe, 
killed  at  Coutras ;  and  who  had,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  preceding  year,  embraced  the  monaftic  profef- 
fion.     He   was   induced,  in   order   to  awaken  the 
fympathy  or  companion  of  the  king,  to  repfefent,  on, 
this  occafion,  the  perfon  of  our  Saviour  afcending 
Mount  Calvary.  His  head  was  encircled  with  a  crown 
of  thorns ;   and  on  his  forehead  were  painted  drops 
of  blood.     His  hands  were  tied  behind  him  ;  while  Defcriptioa 
on  his  moulder  he  bore,  or  dragged,  a  long  crofs  of  that 

r  .  ,  n,  ,  ,  .    "  <T-  '•      1         rpremnr 

or  painted  palteboard,  under  the  oppremve  weight 
of  which  he  appeared  to  be  finking.  At  intervals, 
he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  uttering  lament- 
able groans.  Two  young  Capuchin  Friars,  on  eacli 
fide  of  him,  appeared  in  the  characters  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  the  Magdalen.  Four  others,  wildly 
attired,  held  the  cords,  with  which  the  principal 
a£tor  was  bound  ;  and  with  their  fcourges,  frequent- 
ly infli&ed  on  his  back,  a  fevere  difcipline.  Ac- 
cuftomed  as  Henry  was,  and  partial  as  he  might  be 
efteemed,  to  fuch  fpe£tacles,  he  felt  the  impiety  and 
profanation  attached  to  a  mockery  of  one  of  the 
moft  facred  myflcries  of  religion :  he  even  reproach- 
ed Bouchage  with  his  credulity  and  zeal,  which 
rendered  him  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
League;  many  of  whofe  adherents  had  the  auda- 
city to  mix  in  the  cavalcade,  difguifed  under,  the 
penitential  fack  (54). 

(54)  De  Thou,  cited  by  d'Anquetil,  in  the  Efprit  c!e  la  Ligue,  vol.  iii. 
p.  30 — 33.  Chron,  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  61  and  61.  Meraoirespour  fer.  a  1'Hiil. 
de  Fr.  p.  248. 
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CHAP.  Proceflions  of  every  kind,  intended  either  to  con- 
ciliate the  divine  favor,  or  to  deprecate  its  wrath, 
Religious  characterized  the  reign  of  the  laft  of  the  princes  of 
proceffions.  Valois.  They  were  encouraged,  and  ufually  con- 
dueled,  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon ;  a  weak  and 
fuperftitious  prelate,  who  acted  a  diftinguifhed, 
though  only  a  fubordinate  part,  in  the  troubles, 
caufed  by  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  In 
July,  1587,  he  headed  a  proceffion  at  Paris,  com- 
pofed  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  every  age, 
in  which  the  feven  fhrines  of  St.  Germain  were  car- 
ried by  men  in  their  (hirts,  without  other  drefs. 
Torches  of  wax  were  borne  by  all  the  afiiftants. 
Henry,  at  a  moment  when  cares  of  ftate  ought  to 
have  occupied  his  whole  attention,  and  when  fo- 
reign armies  confpiring  with  domeftic  enemies, 
were  preparing  to  defolate  his  dominions ;  was  not 
afhamed  to  mix  in  fo  motley  a  cavalcade,  habited 
as  a  penitent,  and  to  commend  the  order  of  its 
march  (55).  Crouds  of  devotees,  from  Champagne, 
Picardy,  and  Lorrain,  drefled  in  white,  and  orna- 
mented with  croflfes ;  quitting  their  occupations, 
and  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  con- 
Poiiticai  tinued  to  arrive  in  the  capital.  They  were  highly 
confequen-  fUDfervient  to  the  defigns  of  the  duke  of  Guife, 
'  who,  under  (helter  of  the  concealment,  contrived  to 
introduce  his  partizans,  and  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
furrection  which  foon  afterwards  took  place  (56). 

During  the  period  of  about  feven  months,  which 
intervened  between  the  aflaffination  of  that  prince 
at  Blois,  and  the  death  of  the  king  himfelf;  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  inflamed  beyond  -meafure, 
from  the  events  of  the  moment ;  the  rage  for  pro- 
ceffions attained  to  its  higheft  point.  It  feemed 
almoft  to  partake  of  frenzy,  among  the  Parifians., 


(55)  L'Etoile,  p.  101  and  lo».      DC  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  654. 
($6)  De  Thou,  ibid. 
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and  to  have  perverted  the  exercife  of  reafon.  The  CHAP. 
people  rofe  in  multitudes,  during  the  night ;  and,  m- 
notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  clamor- 
oufly  compelled  the  priefts  and  curates  to  lead  them 
in  proceflion.  Even  the  rigor  of  the  weather  did 
not  induce  them  to  wear  any  clothes  ;  and  they 
paraded  through  the  ftreets,  in  their  fhirts  only,  in- 
fenfible  to  every  impediment  (57).  The  mod  liber- 
tine,  and  fcandalous  excefles,  were  committed  with  *fd  debau- 
impunity,  under  the  protection  of  the  darknefs,  in 
tbefe  promifcuous  aflemblies,  compofed  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Ladies  of  gallantry  found 
them  too  convenient,  not  to  profit  of  the  occafions ; 
and  fo  notorious  were  the  debaucheries  afted,  that 
the  few  priefts,  who  had  not  facrificed  every  confi- 
deration  of  morals  or  of  religion,  to  the  fpirit  of  re- 
bellion, endeavoured,  though  fruitlefsly,  to  flop 
fuch  diffolute  proceedings.  We  can  hardly  believe,  proceff«>n« 
that  many  thoufand  children  of  both  fexes,  carrying,  ofdiiidrco. 
each  a  taper  in  their  hands,  after  traverfing  the  capi- 
tal, extinguished  them  at  the  fame  time,  trampling 
them  under  foot,  and  exclaiming,  "  God  ex- 
"  tinguifhes  the  race  of  Valois  !"  Scarcely  any 
example  of  national  madnefs,  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  can  equal  that  of  the  French 
people,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Thisd.  The  duke  of  Nevers,  who  flourifhed  at  that 
time,  and  whofe  Memoirs  bear  teftimony  to  the  en- 
largement of  his  understanding,  confiders  the 
Parifians,  as  under  the  influence  of  a  contagious 
delirium,*  or,  an  infectious  diftemper,  only  to  be 
compared  to  the  hooping  cough  (58).  De  Thou,  a  sentiment 
contemporary,  and  a  fpedator  of  it,  feems  to  con-  of  DeTh«», 

v  »  i  •  i        •     j  •    •  j       i  r  i  •    ^         °n  the  mad- 

ceive,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  fubject  tonefsofoa. 
paroxyfms  of  frenzy,  which  vifit  them  periodically  j tions< 

(57)  Mem  pour  fcr.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  170 — 272. 

(58)  Memoires  de  Never*,  vol.  i.  p.  935  »ud  936. 

and 
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CHAP,  and  the  events  of  the  prefent  time,  unparalleled  in 
atrocity,  precifely  at  the  diflance  of  two  hundred 
years,  might  induce  us  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  that 
fagacious  and  enlightened  hiftorian  (59). 

The  year  1583,  which  faw  the  origin  of  the  order 

the  puipu.  °f  penitents,  was  likewife  the  era,  from  whence 
may  be  dated  another  characteridic  feature  of  this 
period  of  general  diforder  and  anarchy.  By  fmgu- 
lar  fatality,  a  prince,  who  had  always  loaded  the 
ecclefiaftics,  and  particularly,  the  monadic  orders, 
with  marks  of  affection  bordering  on  weaknefs, 
found  in  them  in  his  mod  dangerous,  and  implacable 
enemies.  Poncet,  a  monk,  polfeiTed  of  a  fpecies  of 
eloquence,  adapted  to  the  audience  whom  he  was 
accudomed  to  addrefs  ;  and  redrained  by  no  fenti- 
rnents  of  refpect  for  the  perfon  of  his  fovereign,  led 
the  way,  by  the  grofs  infinuations  which  he  uttered, 
to  the  bolder  invectives  that  followed,  after  Henry's 
flight  from  the  metropolis.  He  did  not  fcrqple  to 
accufe  the  members  of  the  new  epnfraternity,  with 
hypocrify  and  atheifm.  We  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  dyle  of  the  pulpit  declamation  in  that  age,  from 
Poncet's  difcoveries.  "  I  have  been  informed," 
faid  he,  "  that  after  their  proceffion,  the  fpit  turned 
"  for  the  fupper  of  thefe  jolly  penitents  ;  and  that 
"from  devouring  a  fat  capon,  they  proceeded  to 
44  complete  their  repad,  by  a  delicate  chicken  kept 
"  in  readinefs  for  the  night.  Ah  !  miferable  hypo- 
<e  crites !  It  is  thus  that  you  jed  with  God  under  a 
46  ma£k,  and  carry  at  your  girdle  a  fcourge.  It  is 
41  not  there,  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  j  but,  upon 
"  your  backs  and  flioulders :  there  is  not  one  of 

Lenity  of    "  you,  who  has  not  amply  deferved  it!"     The  only 
H.emy the  punUhment  inflicted  on  him,  for  a  fatire  fo  infolent, 

Third,  per-  l 

'  •  -  '          '    • 

(59)  DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  529.     Efprit  de  la  Ligue,  vol.  iii.  p.  6l  and  62. 
Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  119.      Memoires  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  270 — 
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and  in  which  allufion  was  made  to  the  king  without  CHAP. 
any    difguife,    confided   in  his   temporary  removal 
from  Paris,  by  Henry's  order,  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Melun  (60).     Encouraged  by  fo  injudici- 
ous a  lenity,  the  evil  fpread  with  prodigious  rapidity. 
After    the  arTaffination  of  the  Guifes,  no  meafures  impiety, 
were  obferved  by  the  preachers,  who  only  feemed  to  and  inde- 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  violent  and  treafonable  ap- 
pellations,    beftowed   by   them   on   their   fovereign. 
Many  of  them  are  too  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  de- 
corum, even  to  be  tranfcribed.     Regicide  was  pub- 
lickly  enjoined  and  recommended.     Scriptural  cita- 
tions, of  the  mod  impious  nature,  were  applied  to 
the  duchefs  of  Nemours,  mother   to   the  duke  and 
cardinal,  recently  put  to  death  at  Blois.      She  was 
compared  to  the   Virgin  Mary,  as  Henry  was  to 
Herod  (61).     Collects,  and  forms  of  prayer,  or,  ra-  imprecati- 
ther  of  imprecation,  were  compofed  by  the  Sorbonne,  on*' 
invoking  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  againfl  their  late 
king.     Several  of  thefe  are  preferved,  and  forcibly 
demonftrate  the  virulence  of  the  times  (62). 

Reprehenfible  in  the  extreme,  as  were  the  excefles 
committed  by  the  clergy  of  the  League,  they  were, 
if  poilible,  exceeded  by  the  deteftable  doctrines, 
which  the  Catholic  priefts  promulgated  from  the 
pulpit,  in  many  of  the  provinces.  There  is  an  ori- 
ginal .letter  dill  in  being,  written  by  Henry,  king 
of  Navarre,  to  his  miftrefs,  C°rifande  d'Andouins, 
dated  the  jyth  of  March,  1588,  from  the  province 
of  Saintorige,  in  which  he  exprefsly  fays:  "  The 
"  Romiih  preachers,  in  all  the  cities  of  this  country,  dodrines 
"  commend  the  acl:  of  poifoning  the  prince  ofP™mulsat~ 

(6c)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  159  and  160.  DC  Thou, 
vol.  ix.  p.  69. 

(61)  L'Etoile,  p.  113  and  115,  and  123.  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  I'Hift.  de 
Fr.  p.  372. 

(oz)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  I'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  269  and  270.  Efprit  de  la  l>igue, 
vol.  iii.  p.  82.  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  118.  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  547. 
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CHAP."  Conde;  declare,  that  there  is  only  one  more,  to 
"  be  defired  ;  canonife  the  murder,  and  the  mur- 
"  derer ;  nay,  admonifh  every  good  Catholic,  to 
*e  take  example  by  fo  Chriftian  an  enterprize  (63).*' 
It  is  not  poflible  more  ftrongly  to  depicture  the 
lavage  and  fanguinary  fpirit,  which  pervaded  every 
clafs  of  men  in  that  age,  when  religious  enmity  had 
almoft  extinguifhed  the  fentiments  of  humanity. 
Tavannes  accufes  the  Hugonots  of  having  advanced 
fimilar  tenets  and  principles,  if  not  from  the  pulpit, 
yet,  in  their  two  famous  publications,  entitled  the 
*s  Reveille  Matin,'*  and  the  "  Tocfin  des  Fra^ois," 
written  at  an  early  period  of  the  civil  wars  (64). 

Among  the  abufes  produced  by  fuperftition,  and 
tending,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  fpread  through 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  the  contagion  of  vice, 
was  the  exiftence  and  fanftity  of  afylums.     Thefe 
inftitutions,  originating  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
were  perverted  to  purpofes  the  mod  fubverfive  of  all 
juftice,  or  good  order.     One  of  the  moft  celebrated, 
in  the  period  before  us,  was  that  of  St.  Romain,  at 
Rouen.     By  the  letters  patent  of  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
confirming  its  privileges,  perfons  guilty  of  treafon, 
falfe  coiners,  and  fome  others,  were  excepted  from 
the  right  of  protection.     But,  during  the  time  when 
the  fee  of  Rouen  was  occupied  by  the  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  theafyium  of  St.  Romain  became  a  refuge 
Abufearif-  for  criminals  of  every  defcription.      Its  vicinity  to 
ing  from  it.  ^  metropolis,  and  the  rigid  fupport  given  by  the 
archbifliop,    to   the   right    of   fanctuary,    induced 
numbers  to  fly  to  it,  in  order  to  elude  the  purport 
of  the  laws.     From  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  the  pro- 
teftor,  they  readily  entered  into  the  great  confpiracy, 

(63)  Letters  origin.  d'Henrjr  IV.  CEuvres  <fe  Voltaire,  vol.  x.  p.  234 

and  235. 

(64)  Tavannes,  p.  317. 
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formed  by  the  League,  againft  the  royal  authority  c  H  A  p. 
and  the  (late,  of  which  the  cardinal  became  a  vo- 
luntary  inftrument.  The  parliament  of  Rouen, 
deeply  fenfible  of  the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  juftice,  by  the  continuance  of  fuch  a  privi- 
lege, made  repeated,  but,  ineffectual  applications  to 
the  king,  for  interpofition.  The  carelefs  apathy  of 
that  prince,  rendered  him  infenfible  to  their  falutary 
remonftrances.  An  aflembly  of  princes  and  counfel- 
lors  of  (late  having  been  convoked  by  Henry,  in 
1583,  where  the  reformation  of  the  courts  of  law 
formed  a  principal  object  of  confideration  ;  La 
Guefle,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ha- 
rangued with  eloquence  and  force,  upon  the  perni- 
cious nature  and  tendency  of  the  afylum  of  St. 
Remain.  The  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  indignant  at 
the  attack  upon  the  immunities  of  his  fee,  inftantly  JJJJJJJJ  J£ 
threw  himfelf  sat  the  king's  feet,  and  implored,  that  fuppreffion. 
La  Guefle  might  be  compelled  to  make  fatisfa&ion 
to  himfelf,  and  to  the  church  of  Rouen,  for  fo 
fcandalous  an  outrage.  The  emotion  of  the  prelate 
only  excited  ridicule  ;  but,  the  abufe,  of  which 
complaint  was  made,  continued  to  exift  in  all  its 
force  (65). 

In  no  inftance,  does  the  credulity  and  folly  of 
the  vulgar  feem  to  have  been  more  abufed,  than  in 
the  article  of  relics.  We  find  the  fame  grofs  de- 
ceptions, which  had  been  pra&ifed,  and  expofed 
among  the  Englifh,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation 
under  Henry  the  Eighth,  ftill  fubfifting  in  France, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  cite  examples  of  this  fa£.  At  the 
capture  of  Tours,  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  1562, 
the  fhrine  of  St.  Martin,  one  of  the  rieheft  and  moft 
celebrated  in  the  kingdom,  was  plundered.  Among1 
other  facred  ornaments,  was  a  gem,  regarded  as  a 

•  (65)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix,  p.  83—86. 
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CHAP,  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  held  in  high  vene- 
11  '  ration.  Beza,  on  infpe&ion,  afcertained  it  to  be 
an  antique  agat  of  Venus,  weeping  over  the  body  of 
Adonis.  A  filver  arm  of  a  faint,  found  in  the  fame 
place,  on  being  opened,  was  difcovered  to  contain 
a  knave  of  fpades,  and  a  love  fong.  At  Bourges, 
the  Hugonots  broke  to  pieces  a  relic,  within  which 
was  a  fmall  wheel  turning  on  a  piece  of  wood  ;  and 
round  it  was  a  billet,  containing  thefe  lines  : 

*'  Quancl  cette  Roue  tournera, 

"  Cette  que  j'ayme,  m'aymera  (66)." 

state  of  the  In  order  to  form  a  perfect  idea  of  the  political 
ftrength  of  France,  during  the  period  under  our 
confideration,  it  is  indifpenfable  to  take  a  furvey  of 
the  ftate  of  the  Hugonots.  Notwith  (landing  the 
perfections  which  they  had  fuffered,  the  wars  fuf- 
tained  by  them,  and  the  maflacres  reneatedly  perpe- 
trated by  order  of  the  court,  or  by  ^the  enmity  of 
the  Catholics  ;  they  (till  continued  to  be  equally 
Numbers,  numerous  and  formidable.  In  the  northern  and 
eaftern  provinces,  they  were  comparatively  few  ; 
but,  in  Dauphine,  and  along  the  more  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, they  conftituted  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  principal  force  was  concen- 
tered between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne;  com- 
prifing  a  rich,  maritime,  and  commercial  trad  of 
country,  in  which  Rochelle,  the  capital,  was  fituated. 
Genius  of  The  genius  of  their  government,  civil  and  eccle- 
wnment  fiaft*caU  partook  more  of  a  democratic,  than  of  any 
republican,  other  form  ;  tempered  notwithftanding  by  a  mix- 
ture of  ariftocracy,  and  greatly  under  the  influence 
of  their  clergy,  and  municipal  magiftrates.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  firft  civil  wars,  in  1562, 
the  cities  of  the  Proteftant  communion,  in  imitation 

(66.)  Thcod.  Beza.  Hifloir:  Ecclefiaft.  liv.  vii.  p.  583  and  584.     Confcff. 
de  Sancy,  p.  463  —  465. 

Of 
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of  Geneva,  had  formed  the  plan  of  excluding  the  CHAP. 
nobility  from  any  participation  in  the  political  power  v^^L, 
and  authority.     But,  when,  in  confequence  of  the 
fuperior   forces  of  the   Crown  and   the   Catholics, 
they  found  themfelves  ready  to  be  cruflied,  it  be-  - 
came   indifpenfable   to   call  to  their  affiftance   the 
princes  of  Bourbon.     After  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  in  Power  of 
1569,  Coligni  obtained  over  the  whole   Hugonot CoHgm> 
party,  an   empire   the   mod   unlimited,    which  he 
exercifed    till   his   death.     His    great   endowments, 
age,  and  fincere  attachment  to  the  caufe,  joined  to 
the  perilous  fituation  of  their  affairs,  overcame  all 
competition.     The  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
which  Coligni,  and  fo  great  a  number  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  nobility  perimed,  emancipated  the  party  from 
this  fervitude;  and  after  fuccefstully  combating  the 
Crown,  they  determined  not  to  fubject  themfelves 
voluntarily  to  any  fpecies  of  government,  except  a 
Republic  (67). 

It  was  in  vain  that  Francis,  duke  of  Alen9on,  at- Duke  of 
tempted,  by  affecting  a  regard"  for  their  interefts,  to  AiensoIU 
acquire  any  permanent  fupremacy  in  their  counfels. 
Even,  while  that  prince  headed  the  Hugonot  armies 
againft  his  brother,  Henry  the  Third,  his  conduct 
was  watched  with  jealous  and  fufpicious  attention. 
The  city  of  Rochelle,  in  1576,  far  from  admitting 
him   to  exercife  the  flighteit  portion  of  authority, 
refufed  him  the  reftitution  of  a  few  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  rejected  his  requeft  of  aiding  him  by  a 
pecuniary  loan  (68).     During  the  whole  period  be- Rivality  of 
tween  i  576  and  I^Q,  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Najva,fe,, 

•gV,        *,       •  *  i    °        •      r  .  and  Ccndc. 

prince  ot  Conde,  either  openly,  or  m  lecret,  exerted 
their  endeavours  to  be  refpeclively  recognized  pro- 
tector of  the  Proteftants.  The  former,  as  .more 
nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  feemed  to  have  a  fuperior 
claim  ;  but,  many  circumftances  inclined  them  to 

(67)  Tavannes,  p.  394.  (68)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  431. 
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c  H  A  P. prefer  the  prince.  The  gravity  of  his  difpofition, 
and  his  averfiori  to  every  kind  of  libertinifm,  was 
more  analogous  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Hugonot  reli- 
gion, than  the  character  of  his  coufm :  his  father's 
death  at  Jarnac  pleaded  in  his  behalf;  and  he  pof- 
fefied  all  the  qualities  requifite  for  fo  arduous  a  fta- 
tion.  The  king  of  Navarre,  notwithstanding,  ob- 
tained the  preference ;  but,  it  was  little  more  than 
a  nominal  fupremacy  (69).  A  penfiori  was  afligned 
to  Conde,  by  no  means  ample ;  as  the  dates  of 
Flanders,  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  had  done  by 
the  archduke  Matthias.  It  was  not  till  after  a  long 
negociation,  and  many  delays,  that  the  magiftraces 
of  Rochelle  admitted  him  to  make  his  entry  into 
that  city,  in  November,  1756.  He  was  only  ac- 
companied by  a  few  followers,  and  he  quitted  the 
place  foon  afterwards,  to  retire  to  St.  John  d'Angely, 
his  ufual  refidence  (70). 

The   king  of  Navarre  could  not  attain  to  any 

ancc  of  0.,  .  •  i  n         i  • 

greater  confideration,  notwithitanding  the  numer- 
ous facrifices  which  he  made  to  his  religious  faith, 
and  the  zealous  intereft  that  he  took  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Hugonot  body.  After  his  efcape  from  Paris, 
in  1576,  and  his  public  refumpdon  of  the  Pro-, 
teftant  doctrines  and  worfhip,  he  could  yet  fcarcely 
obtain  permiffion  to  enter  Rochelle,  attended  by  fifty 
horfemen.  The  inhabitants,  under  arms,  in  great 
numbers,  and  reinforced  by  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
iilands,  Re  and  Oleron,  received  him  with  apparent 
demonftrations  of  affection  ;  while  they  took  every 
precaution  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  any  enter- 
prize  (71).  A  degree  of  competition  and  rivality  con- 
ftantly  fubfifted  between  the  two  princes  of  Bourbon, 
durin^the  reign  of  Henry  theThird,  which  might  have 

(69)  Tavannes,  ibid.     Ghron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  88.     Davila,  p.  456. 
(7°)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  438 — 441. 
(71)  Ibid.  p.  419  and  430. 
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produced  confequences  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  both,c  HAP. 
if  they  had  not  been  terminated  by  the  premature      IIL 
and  lamentable  death  of  the  prince  of  Conde.     A^JJT*"' 
fhort  time  only  before  that  tragical  event,  after  theof  Condeta 
viclory  at  Coutras,  in  November,  1587,  the  duke  dejjjfc^ 
la  '1'remouille  urged  the  prince  to  render  himfelf  in- Navarre, 
dependant   fovereign  in  the    provinces   of   Anjou, 
Poitou,  and  Saintonge :  a  fcheme  which  he  feem- 
ed  not  averfe  to  have  attempted  without  delay  (72). . 

The  King  of  Navarre  had  foreign,  as  well  as  Foreign 
domeftic  competitors,  for  the  title  of  Proteftor  of%a££t9a 
the  Hugonots.  In  a  fynod,  held  at  Montauban,  it  prince, 
was  propofed  to  confer  that  dignity  on  Jahn  Cafimir,  John  Cafi- 
ibn  to  Frederick  the  Third,  elector  palatine,  whomir- 
had  repeatedly  Tent,  or  conducted  troops  to  the 
afilftance  of  the  profeiTors  of  the  reformed  religion. 
An  annual  donation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty., 
five  thoufand  crowns,  was  deftined  to  accompany 
the  office,  in  order  to  retain  conftantly  the  fuperior 
officers  under  the  (landard,  befides  a  fund  for  pay- 
ing the  foldiery.  The  tru'fconducl:  of  John  Cafimir's 
ministers,  deputed  to  negociate  with  the  French 
Proteftants,  rather  than  any  effectual  oppofition, 
which  it  was  in  the  king  of  Navarre's  power  to, 
exert,  feems  to  have  rendered  the  plan  abortive : 
but,  it  ftrongly  difplays  the  diftruft  entertained  of 
that  prince  (73)-  If  once  any  foreign  chief  had 
become  the  efficient  head  and  protedor  of  the  Hu- 
gonots, the  civil  wars  might  have  been  prolonged 
and  perpetuated  without  end.  Even  fome  months 
after  the  deceafe  of  the  prince  of  Conue,  in  No- 
vember, 1588,  when  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  prefi.- 
dent,  convoked,  and  opened  the  general  affejnbly 
at  Rochelle,  he  was  menaced  with  a  blow  fubverfive 
of  all  his  measures  for  retaining  the  protector  (hip  of 
the  Proteftants.  Many  perfons  of  quality,  and  even 

(73)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  6.Q  and  6 1.          (73)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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C  H  A  P.fome  of  the  clergy,  were  defirous  to  name  protec- 
s^^J^,  tors  °f  tneir  religion  in  every  province  of  France, 
Attempt,    which  amounted  to  eighteen.     In  ofder  to  elude  the 
t0onteSor6    bl°w»  ne  confented  to  erect  fix  courts  or  tribunals, 
of  the  Hu- in  as   many  of   the  principal    cities,  to    take  cog- 
gonots.       nizance  of,  and  to  pals  fentence  in  ail  caufes ;  pecu- 
liarly in  thofe  which  refpecled  his  own  officers,  who 
had  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  and  unpopular, 
by  exacting  contributions,  on  various  pretences.     A 
propofition   fo   unobjectionable,  met  with  univerfal 
approbation,    and    averted    the   impending    misfor- 
tune (74).     Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Hugonot 
Commonwealth;  for   fo   it    may   be  juftly  denomi- 
nated, at  the  clofe  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign.    The 
independ-   cities   fcarcely   acknowledged    any   civil    authority, 
ance  of  that  except  that  of  the  mayors,  or  magiftrates  ;  paid  few 
contributions ;    and    refembled   the   free,    imperial 
cities  of  Germany.     It  was  not  till  afrer  the  termi- 
nation of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  aufpicious  period 
of  peace   which  eniued    under  Henry  the  Fourth, 
that   an   alteration   took   place   in  thefe  important 
particulars  (75). 

SCle0fiiitfti"  *n  t^r  ecclefiaftical  polity  and  tenets  of  faith, 
the  reformed  church  of  France  followed  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin.  Lutheranifm  had  made  little  progrefs 
among  them  ;  and  the  genius  of  Calvinifm,  repug- 
nant to  all  gradations  in  fpiritual  preferment,  tended 
Synods.  to  maintain  the  principles  of  civil  equality.  Provin- 
cial fynods,  and  general  aflemblies,  compofed  of 
delegates  from  the  various  orders,  were  frequently 
convened,  to  regulate  their  internal  concerns,  and 
to  determine  on  the  mod  important  tranfadtions  of 
peace  and  war.  In  thefe  meetings,  the  king  of 
Navarre  always  prefided,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  his 
reprefentative  (76).  As  early  as  the  year  1555,  un- 

(74)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

(75)  Tavannes,  p.  394  and  395,  and  227. 

(76)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  87;  and  vol.  x,  p.  420  and  421. 
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der  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  the  Proteftants  began  CHAP. 
to  eftablifh  places  of  religious  worfhip,  and  to  form 
focieties  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  faith. 
The  firft  was  made  in  Paris  itfelf ;  and  the  exam- 
ple fpread  with  amazing  rapidity,  in  defiance  of 
edidts  and  prohibitions  (77).  It  would  appear,  that, 
at  no  period  whatever  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Ninth  and  Henry  the  Third,  was  the  exercife  of 
their  religion  in  private  houfes  and  families,  alto- 
gether fufpended,  in  the  metropolis  ;  although  the 
penalty  was  capital  for  the  offence  ^78). 

The  numbers  of  the  Hugonots,  mud  be  matter  of  Numbers  of 
conjecture,  rather  than  of  calculation.  They  never,  n^1"50" 
probably,  exceeded  two  millions,  at  their  higheft 
point,  if  we  were  to  fix  on  the  period  when  they 
were  in  the  meridian  of  their  power,  and  political 
ftrength,  we  mould  incline  to  date  it,  between  the 
colloquy  of  Poifly  in  1561,  and  the  maifacre  of  Paris, 
eleven  years  afterwards.  During  that  interval, 
marked  by  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war  and  religi- 
ous difcord,  perfecuiion  fuftained,  and  inflamed 
their  enthufiafm.  The  name  and  aid  of  fucceffive 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  fortitude  of  Jane,  queen 
of  Navarre,  the  genius  of  Coligny,  and  the  aflift- 
ance  ot  foreign  powers,  enabled  them  to  difpute  for 
pre-eminence  with  the  antient  fuperliition,  and 
almoft  to  fubvert  the  throne  itfelf.  If  the  enterprize 
of  Meaux  had  not  been  fruftrated,  by  the  prompti- 
tude and  intrepidity  of  the  Switzers,  who  protected 
the  flight  of  Charles  the  Ninth  to  Paris,  it  is  hard 
to  fay  what  barrier  could  have  been  affixed  to  the 
demands  or  inroads  of  the  Protdtants.  How  ge- 
nerally diffufed  were  the  tenets  of  the  reformers, 
and  how  univerfally  they  were  embraced  or  imbibed, 
even  in  the  court,  we  may  fee  in  the  Memoirs  of 


(77)  Art.  de  Verif.  vol.  i.  p.  644. 

(78)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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c  H  A  P.Margaret  of  Valois.  The  duke  of  Anjou  himfelf, 
in-  afterwards  Henry  the  Third,  and  who  fignalized  his 
early  youth  by  the  victories  which  he  obtained  over 
them,  had,  neverthelefs,  previoufly  caught  the  con- 
tagion. "  All  the  court,"  fays  Margaret,  **  was 
"  infected  with  herefy  ;  and  peculiarly,  my  brother 
of  Anjou,  fince  king  of  France,  whofe  childhood 
had  not  efcaped  the  impreffion  of  Hugonoiifm. 
He  inceflantly  teized  me  to  change  my  religion, 
"  throwing  my  prayer-books  into  the  fire,  and  giving 
*'  me  in  their  (lead,  pfalms  and  Hugonot  prayers, 
"  which  he  compelled  me  to  ufe.  To  thefe  acts  of 
"  violence,  he  added  menances,  that  my  mother 
*'  would  order  me  to  be  whipped  (79)."  We  may 
judge  from  the  force  and  fimplicity  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre's  defcription,  how  widely  the  reformed 
doctrines  were  fpread,  and  how  favorably  they  were 
received,  among  the  higheft  orders  of  fociety.  The 
Proteftants  continued  (till  to  be  formidable,  under 
Henry  the  Third,  though  their  numbers  were  leffen- 
ed  ;  but,  after  the  acceffion  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
to  the  throne  of  France,  they  began  rapidly  to  dimi- 
nifh.  The  defertion  of  that  monarch,  and  his  re- 
conciliation to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  together  with 
the  toleration  granted  them  by  him,  tended  infenfi- 
bly  to  draw  off  all  thofe,  who  were  not  animated 
with  fervent  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reform- 
ed religion. 

Revenues.  It  was  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  revenue  of  a  body 
of  men,  whole  contributions  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  voluntary,  and  augmented  or  diminifhed  ac- 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  Their  mili- 
tary resources  were  fufficiently  demonftrated  by  the 
armies  which  they  raifed,  and  by  the  celerity  exhi- 
bited in  their  levies.  We  cannot  reflect  without 
amazement,  that,  in  1568,  the  two  provinces  of 

(6a)  Memoires  de  Marguerite,  Paris,  1658.  p.  9,  10. 
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Dauphine  and  Languedoc  only,   conduced  above  CHAP, 

twenty-five  thoufand  men  to  the  affiftance  of  the 

prince  of  Conde,  collected  with  furprizing  facility. 

They  were  equipped,  armed,  and  provided,  in  the 

ampleft  manner.     D'Acier,  their  commander,  had, 

in  his  own   company,    near   two   hundred  gentle- 

me'n  (80).      Notwithftanding  the  defeats  of  Jarnac 

and  of  Montcontour,  in  the  following  year;  the  laft 

of  which  actions  cod  the  Hugonots  not  lefs  than  nine 

thoufand  troops  ;  Coligni  re-appeared  in  1570,  at 

the  head  of  a  new  army,  in  Burgundy.     Na  efforts 

of  equal  magnitude  were  made  after   the  death  of 

that  celebrated  chief;  becaufe  the  Proteitants,  dif- 

united,  no  longer  acted  with  the  fame  promptitude 

and  energy.      The  king  of  Navarre  did  not  fucceed 

to  Coligni's  power  and  influence  ;  nor  did  Henry 

the  Third  betray  the  fame  fentiments  towards  his 

Hugonot  fubjects,  which  had  animated  him,  \vhen 

conducting  the  forces  of  Charles  the  Ninth.     The 

edict  of  Poitiers,  granting  them  toleration,  was  his 

own  immediate  act  (81).     It  mult  be  admitted,  thatRenewalof 

^.r  t_       .u       n  •      iioftilitiesin 

the  recommencement  or  war  by  the  rroteitants,  in  J5g0,  un_ 
1580,  was  a  wanton  and  unjulHtiable  infraction  ofJuflifiabk- 
treaty,  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
Nerac,  where  women  and  gallantry  directed  every 
meafure.  So  fenfibie  were  the  principal  cities  of 
the  reformed  religion  to  this  fact,  that  Rochelle, 
and  feveral  others,  refuted  to  join  in  the  infurrecti- 
on  (82).  Before  1588,  the  violent  eiuhufiahn  of 
the  Hugonots  had  greatly  fublided  :  and  they  were 
no  longer  animated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  which,  un- 
der Charles  the  Ninth,  had  rendered  them  invinci- 
ble, and  fuperior  to  defeats,  or  mailacres.  The 
lapfe  of  time  had  infennbly  foftened  the  afperity  of 

(80)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vd.  ir,  p.  588  and  .589. 

(81)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii..p.  .531. 
(8z)  Mezerai,  vol.  he.  p.  22j. 

he 
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CHAP,  the  two  great  fa&ions,  and  calmed  their  rancour. 
The  duke  of  Nevers,  writing  to  Henry  the  Third, 
^  in  Auguft,  1588,  fays:  "  The  Hugonots  have 
"  fpent  all  their  fire,  and  are  only  on  the  defenfive. 
"  Neither  cities,  nor  provinces,  follow  them  any 
<$  longer.  The  ardor  of  novelty  is  extinft,  and 
"  there  is,  in  fad,  nothing  to  be  feared  from  them. 
"  But,  the  League  is  in  its  firft  vigor,  and  all  the 
"  world  is  attracted  to  that  party  (83)."  Towards 
the  clofe  of  his  reign,  Henry  can  only  be  confidered 
as  ading  under  the  impulfe  of  the  Guifes,  who 
compelled  him,  reluctantly,  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  as  the  head  of  the 
Proteftants. 

Maritime  The  maritime  force  of  the  Hugonots  was  princi- 
farce*  pally  maintained  and  flationed  at  Rochelle,  or  in  the 
ports  and  iflands  of  its  vicinity.  It  bore  no  fmall 
proportion  to  the  royal  navy  of  France,  and  ventur- 
ed, on  various  occafions,  to  contend  with  it,  for 
victory.  In  1573,  the  count  of  Montgomery  com- 
manded fifty-three  veffels,  when  he  appeared  off  the 
harbour  of  Rochelle,  then  clofely  befieged  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  Several  of  thefe  were,  unquefti- 
onably,  Englilh  ;  twelve  were  fhips  laden  with  itores; 
and,  except  two,  the  whole  fleet  confifted  of  vefltls, 
not  exceeding  fixty  tons  burthen.  We  may  judge 
of  their  fize,  by  the  number  of  men  on  board  : 
there  were  eighteen  hundred  ;  of  whom  fcarcely  a 
thoufand  were  failors.  They  were  very  ill  equipped, 
and  ftill  worfe  provided  with  cannon.  Montgomery 
\vas  unable  to  efieft  the  objeft  of  the  expedition,  or 
to  attack  the  royal  gallies,  anchored  in  the  port  (84). 
But,  four  years  afterwards,  in  1577,  the  Prot.eftants 
poflefled  a  more  considerable  naval  ftrength.  The 
prince  of  Conde  put  himfelf  on  board  their  fleet. 


(83)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  855. 

(84)  P'Aub.  Hift.Univ.  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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compofed  of  feventeen  upper-decked  (hips,  and  as  c  H  A  p. 
many  of  inferior  fize.  One  of  them  was  a  Spanifh  IIL 
veffel,  of  four  hundred  tons  (85).  Henry's  admiral, 
Lanfac,  who  had  under  his  command  no  lefs  than 
fixty  fail,  of  different  dimenfions  and  defcriptions, 
had  been  purfued  by  Clermont  d'Amboife,  only  a 
fhort  time  before,  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonot 
fquadron,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Garonne  (86).  The  Proteftants  do  not  feeni  to  have 
been  matters  of  any  gallies. 

Their  commerce,    as   well  as  their   marine,  was  Commerce. 
almoft  excluiively  confined  to  Rochelle.     That  city, 
advantageouQy  fituated,  open  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
inhabited  by  a  hardy,  induftrious  race  of  men,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  enjoyed, 
even  in  the  midft  of  civil  war,  an  extenfive  and  lu- 
crative trade.     In  1568,  they  reckoned  ten  thoufand 
foreign  merchants,    who  vifited  and  carried  on  a 
traffic  to  Rochelle  (87).     Their  complete  indepen 
ance  on  the  crown,  which  took  place  in  the  follow- r" 

lu 

ing  year :  their  civil  and  religious  freedom  :  their 
mild  internal  government ;  and  the  fpirit  of  naval  or 
commercial  enterprize,  which  characterifed  the  in- 
habitants ;  all  thefe  combined  caufes  conduced  to 
render  the  city  profperous  and  opulent,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  perpetual  hoflilities  in  which  they  were 
involved.  The  repulfe,  fuftained  by  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  under  their  walls,  in  1573,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  inflamed,  and  exalted  their  courage. 
By  means  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  they 
received  continual  fupplies  of  military  and  naval 
ftores,  for  which  they  made  returns  in  corn  and 
fait  (88).  Nor  did  they  confine  themfelves  merely  Naval  cn- 

'  terprizes. 

(85)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  513,  and  516. 

(86)  Ibid.  p.  jiz. 

(87)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  ,549. 

(88)  Ib.  vol.  iii.  p.  515.      Mentluc,  Cornm,  vol.  iv.  p.  344. 

to 
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c  H  A  p.  to  the  fair  advantages,  derived  from  a  commercial 
intercourfe  with  other  dates.  They  fitted  out  mips, 
which  cruized  in  every  direction,  and  captured 
numbers  of  trading  veflels.  In  1569,  a  large 
Venetian  carrack,  valued  at  fifty  thoufand  crowns, 
was  attacked  near  the  coafl.  of  Brittany,  by  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  Hugonot  fleet,  and  carried 
into  Rochelle.  She  was  confifcated  to  the  ufe 
of  the  caufe,  on  very  infufficient  and  flight  pre- 
fences  (89).  Some  years  afterwards,  a  Portu- 
gueze  fhip  fell  into  their  hands,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  engagement,  near  the  iflands  of  the  Azores  ; 
me  was  repotted  to  have  had  on  board  a  thoufand 
piraciesand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  in  bars  (90).  It  was  difficult 
plunder,  to  aflign  any  caufe  for  thefe  a&s  of  piracy  and  vio- 
lence, except  neceffity,  or  convenience. 

We  may  judge  how  very  productive  were  the  naval 
expeditions,  equipped  for  plunder,  by  the  fum  de- 
rived from  them  to  the  Proteftant  chiefs,  or  princes, 
in  the  courfe  of  only  two  years,  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  civil  war,  in  1568,  and  its 
termination,  in  1570.  The  mare,  appropriated  to 
the  admiralty,  was  one-tenth  of  all  prizes  ;  and  it 
amounted,  during  that  fhort  fpace  of  time,  to  above 
three  hundred  thoufand  livres,  or  more  than  twelve 
thoufand  pounds  (91).  After  the  renewal  of  war  in 
1574,  the  admiralty  portion  was  doubled,  and  one- 
fifth  part  of  all  captures  was  amgned  to  it,  for  the 
fupport  of  the  common  caufe  ;  yet,  fo  confiderable 
a  diminution  of  profit  did  not  deter  or  diminifh  the 
Crimesper.  number  of  adventurers.  Rapacity,  and  the  hope  of 
petmed  by  rapidly  acquiring  wealth,  rather  than  any  necefiity, 
was  the  fpur  to  thefe  enterprizes.  Crimes  the  moft 
revolting  and  enormous,  were  frequently  committed 

(89)  Memoires  de  Caft.  vol.  i.  p.  z6r. 

(90)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  267. 

(91)  La  Noue,  p.  695. 
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by  the  Hugonot  cruizers,  who  not  only  attacked,  CHAP, 
indifferently,  almoft  all  European  nations,  on  the       ni- 
high  feas  ;  but,  threw  to  the  waves  even  the  crews  "*T^-/ 
of  their  allies,  in  order  thereby  to  conceal  their  de- 
predations.    This  fad  is  not  to  be  controverted,  as 
we  derive  it  from  their  own  writers  (92). 

In  an  age  like  the  prefent,  diftinguifhed  rather  by  Intjoiefan.ce» 

.1>rr  .  &  c         i-     •  and  cruelty 

indifference,  tnan  by  zeal,  in  matters  or  religion,  Of  the  age. 
we  cannot  eafily  conceive  the  degree  of  enmity  and 
intolerance,  which  characterized  the  period  under 
our  confideration.  It  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that, 
when  fharpened  by  civil  war,  it  overbore  and  ex- 
tinguifhed  every  fentiment  of  private  affedlion,  or 
general  humanity.  Reprefled  in  fome  meafure,  by 
the  vigorous  adminiftration  of  Francis  the  Firft,  and 
Henry  the  Second,  it  burft  all  limits  under  the  three 
fucceeding  princes,  and  converted  the  kingdom  into 
a  vaff  burying-ground.  Montluc  does  not  fcruple  Montfac. 
to  acquaint  us,  that,  after  having  agreed  to  admit 
the  garrifon  of  a  befieged  town  in  Gafcony,  to  capi- 
tulate,  he  privately  fent  an  emiflary  to  enjoin  his 
troops  to  break  into  the  place  while  the  terms  were 
adjudging,  and  to  put  every  inhabitant  to  the  fword. 
The  order  was  executed  in  its  utmoft  rigor  (91*). 
"  I  can  aflert  with  truth,"  fays  he,  "  that  there  is 
*'  not  a  commander  of  the  king  in  all  France,  who 
"  has  difpatched  more  Hugonots  by  the  knife,  or 
"  by  the  halter,  than  myfelf  (94)."  When  wound-  Carnage  0£ 
ed  at  the  ftorm  of  Rabafteins,  in  Bigorre,  and  con- Rabafteir!;' 
ceiving  himfelf  near  his  end,  his  only  concern  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  not  to  allow  a  (ingle  perfon  to 
efcape  the  general  carnage ;  and  he  iflued  peremptory 
directions  for  the  purpoie.  Even  the  women  were 
not  fpared ;  and  the  Catholic  foldiery  precipitated 


(94)  La  Noue,  p.  696. 

(93)  Montluc,  Coma*.  voL  ir.  p.  92 — 94. 

(94)  Ibid,  p,  m. 
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CHAP,  fifty  or  fixty  of  the  inhabitants  from  a  tower,  as 
matter  of  amufement  (95).     One  of  the  mod  atro- 
.  confpiracies   ever  conceived   by  bigotry,  and 
formed       undertaken  by  ambition  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 

Jfne1!  queen  was  that  of  PhiliP  the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  in 
of  Navarre,  concert  with  the  Guifes,  againft  Jane  d'Albret,  queen 
of  Navarre.  It  was  planned  in  1565,  and  only 
failed  in  its  execution,  by  the  imprudence  of 
one  of  the  inferior  agents.  The  intention  was 
no  other,  than  to  feize  a  fovereign  princefs,  of  irre- 
proachable manners,  and  allied  to  the  royal  blood 
of  France,  in  the  midft  of  her  court,  and  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  in  order  to  deliver  her  over  to 
the  inquifition.  The  pretext  for  an  enterprize  fo 
flagitious,  was  the  queen's  attachment  to  herefy. 
itsatrodous  it  was  of  fufficient  magnitude  to  juftify  any  crime, 

nature.         r  £.,.  i      •        u  •    •  c 

however  perfidious  or  cruel,  m  the  opinion  of  zeal- 
ous Catholics.  Every  detail  of  this  abominable 
and  extraordinary  tranfattion,  is  to  be  found  in 
Villeroy  (96). 

Even  minds,  naturally  fufceptible  of  the  mod 
beneficent  fentiments  towards  mankind,  became  ob- 
durate towards  their  own  countrymen,  when  of  a 
different  perfuafion  in  religion.  Louis,  duke  of 
Montpen-  Montpenfier,  a  prince  other  wife  of  a  mild  and  ge- 
nerous character,  who  commanded  the  royal  armies 
under  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Henry  the  Third,  was 
accuftomed  to  put  to  death,  by  a  fummary  procefs, 
every  prifuner  accufed  of  adherence  to  the  Proteftant 
doctrines,  or  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  brutal 
violence  of  his  foldiers.  When  men  were  brought 
before  him  ;  "  Friend,"  faid  he,  "  you  are  a  Hugo- 
"  not ;  I  recommend  you  to  Monfieur  Babelot." 
This  mftrument  of  his  cruelty  was  no  other  than  a 
monk  of  the  Francifcan  order,  who  acted  the  part 


Savage 
treatment 
of  the  Hu' 
gonots. 


fier. 


(95)  Montluc,  Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.  421  and  223. 
(06  j  Villeroy,  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  39 — 58. 
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of  judge  and  executioner.      They  were  no  fooner  c  HAP. 
interrogated,  than  condemned  and  maffacred.     The       IIL 
women  were  commonly  referved  for  the  favage  em- v^~r™*^ 
braces  of  his  guidon,  or  ftandard- bearer.     Far  from 
exciting   horror,    or   indignation,    thefe  barbarities 
ferved  only  for  fubjecl:  of  converfation,  and  of  inde- 
cent raillery,  among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  at 
the  tables  of  the  great  (97). 

John   de  Champagne,    a  nobleman  of  the  fame  °ther  in- 
period,  when  refiding  at  his  caftle  of  Pefchefeul,  on  ances* 
the  river  Sartre,  ufed  to  throw  all  the  Proteftants  who 
fell  into  his  porTeffion,  into  the  ftream.     He  accom- 
panied it  with  an  infulting  piece  of  buffoonery,  as 
performing  an  a£t  of  feflivity,  rather  than  a  delibe- 
rate murder  ;   nor  did  the  laws  take  any  cognizance 
of    fuch    atrocious    crimes   (98).      The    chevalier 
Aumalt,  one  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  the  ferocity  and  brutality  of  his   manners, 
violated  even  the  fan&ity  of  places  of  public  wor- 
fhip  ;  and  committed  every  fpecies  of  wanton  de- 
bauch,   or    deliberate    cruelty,    in     the    Catholic 
churches.      Nuns,   and  women  of  condition,  were 
difpoiled    of    their    honor,    before  the, high    altar, 
to  the  foot    of   which  they    were  dragged   by  the 
hair,    in  prefence  of   their  hufbands,  fathers,  and 
neareft  relatives  (99).     But,  it  is  in  the  writings 
of    d'Aubigne,     that   we   find  the   moft    accurate 
information    upon  a  point,   which   fo   forcibly  de- 
lineates the  temper  and  fpirit  of  the  age.     He  is  en- 
titled to  the  greater  credit,  becaufe,  being  a  zealuos 
Hugonot,  he  is,   neverthelefs,  far  from   concealing 
the  outrages  committed  by  his  own  affociates,  though 
he  attempts  to  juftify  or  palliate  them,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  retribution;.      St.  Pont,    a  Catholic,  com-  St.  Pont.  1 

(97)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  280 — 383.    13'Aub.  vol.  i.  Hift. 
Univ.  p.  135. 

(98)  Le  Lab.  fur.  Catt.  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

(99)  Satyre  Menip.  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  334. 

VOL.  II.  B  b  manding 
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.c  H  A  p.manding  at  Macon  in  Burgundy,  in  1562,  ufuaHy 
m-  ordered  a  certain  number  of  Proteftants  to  be  thrown 
from  the  bridge  into  the  Soane,  after  the  banquets 
\vith  which  he  regaled  the  ladies,  by  way  of 
paflime  (100).  We  cannot  perufe  without  difguft, 
as  well  as  horror,  the  enormities  committed  at 
Tours,  and  at  Orange,  by  the  royal  troops  (101). 
Even  Coligni  himfelf,  however  naturally  beneficent 
and  mild,  was  propelled,  by  the  fanguinary  genius 
of  the  times,  to  permit,  or  to  authorize  afts  of  wan- 
ton feverity.  Retaliation,  or  vengeance,  feemed  to 
palliate  thefe  executions,  which  became  unhappily 
neceffary,  in  order  to  impofe  fome  restraint  on  minds, 
inflamed  by  religious  animofity,  to  a  pitch  of  mutual 
phrenzy. 

In  October,  1562,  twelve  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  at  Chateau  Vilain,  having  been  accufed 
of  maflacring  the  fick,  or  wounded  Proteftants  of 
the  army ;  Coligni  caufed  them  to  be  immediately 
hanged.  Two  of  their  own  brotherhood  voluntarily 
offered  to  become  the  executioners  of  the  others. 
Ropes  were  delivered  to  both  ;  and  as  an  experiment 
of  their  refpe&ive  capacity  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
hangman,  one  was  ordered  to  difpatch  the  other. 
It  afforded  a  cruel  paftime  to  the  fpe&ators,  to  wit- 
nefs  the  efforts  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  to  obtain 
the  preference.  "  Never,"  fays  d'Aubigne,  "  did 
*'  the  Retiarii,  Laquearii,  or  Mirmilloires  of  and- 
"  quity,  difplay  before  the  Romans  in  the  amphi- 
"  theatre,  more  addrefs  in  vanquifhing  each  other, 
"  than  did  thefe  Cordeliers.  One  of  them  having, 
"  at  length,  dextroufly  contrived  to  ftrangle  his 
"  companion,  put  to  death  all  the  furvivors."  He 
was  afterwards  retained  by  the  Hugonots,  as  execu- 
tioner to  the  army,  and  grew  very  expert  in  his  pro- 
feflion  (102).  The  pre-eminence  in  cruelty  of  every 

(TOO)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

(101)  Ibid.  p.  130  and  146. 

(10?.)  Confeffion  de  Sancy,  p.  491,  493,  and  p.  541. 
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fpecies,  was,  notwithftanding,  ceded,  by  the  uni-  CHAP* 
verfal  teftimony  of  his  contemporaries,  to  des,Adrets, 
who  long  rendered  his  name  proverbial  for  barbarity, 
in  the  provinces  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Hugonot  forces  (103).  His  ordinary 
mode  of  difpatching  the  victims  of  his  fury  or  en- 
mity, was  by  precipitating  them  from  a  tower,  and 
darning  them  in  pieces  :  a  fpeclacle,  in  which  he 
took  a  favage  delight.  He  was,  however,  not  inac- 
ceffible  to  pity,  or  to  wit.  Having  ordered,  after  Anecdote 
his  dinner,  thirty  prifoners,  taken  at  Montbrifon,  ° 
and  whom  he  had  purpofely  referved,  to  precipitate 
themfelves  from  the  edge  of  the  mountain  ;  one  of 
them,  terrified,  and  unable  to  take  the  leap,  ftopt 
fhort  on  the  extreme  verge.  "  How,"  exclaimed 
des  Adrets,  "  you  take  twice  to  do  it  ?"  "  Sir," 
replied  the  foldier,  "  I  will  give  you  ten  times,  in 
"  which  to  perform  it."  Charmed  with  an  anfwer 
which  evinced  fo  much  pleafantry  and  felf-pofleffion, 
in  a  moment  of  fuch  peril,  he  immediately  pardoned 
the  man,  and  exempted  him  from  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions (104). 

From  the  determination  of  outdoing  his  enemies  Severities 
in  cruelty,  and  of  thus  compelling  them  to  carry  on 
war  with  more  humanity,  des  Adrets  caufed  the 
hand  and  foot  of  three  hundred  Catholic  gentlemen 
to  be  cut  off,  and  fent  them  in  that  condition,  on 
carts,  to  the  royal  camp.  The  expedient,  terrible 
as  it  was,  did  not  fail  to  produce  the  intended 
effect  (105).  Such  was  the  ferocity  and  fpirit  of 
perfecution,  that  it  pervaded  every  rank  and  order 
of  fociety.  The  princefs  of  Conde,  and  her  eldeft 
fon,  were  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  being 
ftoned  to  death  by  the  peafants  of  a  little  village  in 

(IQJ)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  346 — 348. 

(104)  D'Aubigne,  Hift,  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

(105)  Ibid.  p.  Ijj, 
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CHAP,  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans,  for  the  fole  crime  of 
m*      herefy  f  106).     Obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  fove- 

^^^^""Y*"1^^^/ 

oblivion  of  reign,  were  fuperfeded  by  the  deteftation  and  anti- 
thc  laws,  pathy  of  the  two  religions.  When  Rapin,  a  Hu- 
gonot  gentleman,  arrived  at  Touloufe,  in  1568, 
charged  with  the  difpatches  from  the  king  and  from 
the  prince  of  Cond6,  announcing  the  conclufion  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Crown  and  the  Pro- 
teftants ;  the  magiftrates  and  people  inftantly  caufed 
him  to  be  executed  without  form  of  juftice  (107). 
Maflacres.  jn  the  ihort  interval  which  elapfed  between  that 
treaty  and  the  renewal  of  war,  not  exceeding  fix 
months,  more  than  ten  thoufand  Hugonots  were 
maflacred  in  various  parts  of  France  (108).  The 
bifhop  of  Nevers,  deputed  by  the  prince  of  Conde, 
in  1562,  to  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  did 
not  hefitate  to  aflert,  in  his  harangue,  pronounced 
before  the  diet  affembled  at  Frankfort,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  only  four  months  preceding  the  aflump- 
tion  of  arms,  thirty  thoufand  perfons  profefling  the 
reformed  religion  were  put  to  death  by  the  popu- 
lace, throughout  the  kingdom  (109). 

Even  the  mod  profound  fubmiflion  to  the  laws 
and  magiftrates,  could  not  fecure  protection,  nor 
preferve  from  violence.  In  1572,  eight  hundred 
Proteftajits,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of 
the  governor  of  Lyons,  had  voluntarily  allowed 
themfelves  to  be  difarmed  and  confined,  on  receiv- 
ing his  afiurance  of  fafety,  were  maflacred  by  the 
Catholics,  within  an  hour  afterwards.  At  Rouen, 
a  ftill  more  enormous  violation  of  faith  was  com- 
mitted. More  than  eighteen  hundred  Hugonots, 
who  had  quitted  the  city,  having  returned  to  their 
houfes,  upon  promife  of  fecurity  in  the  king's  name, 

(106)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

(107)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  191.     La  Noue,  p.  699- 

( 108)  D'Aub.  Hill.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

(109)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  3;. 
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were  indifcriminately  facrificed  to  the  implacable  c  H  A  p. 
animofity  of  their  enemies.  Thefe  fafts  were  fo  IJI- 
notorious  and  fo  inconteftable,  that  the  deputies  of  "~~~v~^ 
Henry  the  Third,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  did  not 
hefitare  to  ftate  them,  in  the  moft  forcible  language. 
Neither  the  king,  nor  Catherine  of  Medicis,  at- 
tempted to  controvert,  or  deny  the  afiertions.  They 
only  tried  to  palliate  their  enormity,  by  accufing 
the  Hugonots  of  fimilar  a£ts  of  perfidy,  or  venge- 
ance (no).  In  the  review  of  this  fanguinary  and 
ferocious  period,  we  are  perpetually  reminded  of 
the  fcenes  of  devaftation  and  daughter,  which  have 
been  again  a&ed  on  the  fame  theatre,  by  a  favage 
populace,  fince  the  revolution  oJ:  1789.  It  was  cri- 
minal, only  to  lean  towards  toleration.  The  great 
chancellor  1'Hopital,  known  to  lament  the  fan- 
guinary  maxims  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  to  de- 
plore the  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  initant- 
ly  marked  for  deftru&ion.  The  guards  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  could  fcarcely  protect  him  from 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  an  enraged  and  furious  peo-. 
pie,  who  thirfted  for  his  life,  though  pafled  in  the; 
difcharge  of  every  public  duty,  and  every  domeftic 
virtue:  111).  Some  years  before,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  made  by  the  court  through  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  it  had  become  neceflary  to  give 
him  a  guard,  in  order  to  fecure  him  from  outrage, 
on  account  of  his  avowed  difmclination  to  violent 
meafures  in  matters  of  religion  (112). 

When   we  confider  how  generally  diffufed  wasspl?ta"d 

,..,  .   .  .-'.,.  mode  of 

this  intolerant  ipint,  we  may,  perhaps,  incune  to  thinking, ;» 
attribute  to  its  influence,  more  than  to  any  other that  centu~ 
<;aufe,  the  calamities  which  mark  the  period.     Nei-*7 
ther  the  machinations  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  the 
ferocity  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  nor  the  ambition  an4 

« 

(no)  Memoires  de  Ncrers,  vol.  i.  p.  339 — 341. 

(in)  Trad,  dc  1'Hopital,  vol.  i,  Eclairciflemcnts,  p.  7?  and  73. 

(H2)  Erantomc,  vol.  iy.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  100 — IQI. 
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CHAP,  revenge  of  the  Guifes,  could  have  produced  the 
IIL  mafTacre  of  Paris,  if  all  the  materials  had  not  been 
previoufly  difpofed.  It  is  more  to  the  age,  than  to 
any  individuals,  however  elevated  or  profligate,  that 
we  ought  to  look,  for  the  explication  of  that  me- 
morable  and  unparalleled  event  (113).  To  filed  the 
blood  of  Heretics,  was  efteemed  merirorious.  Mar- 

Tavannes.  ft^i  «Tavannes,  who  fairly  avows  in  his  Memoirs, 
that  he  advifed  the  maflacre,  and  who  juftifies  it 
on  principles  of  neceffity  and  policy,  died  in  the 
following  year,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  He 
met  the  approaches  of  difiblution,  with  compofure  ; 
exhibited  marks  of  unfeigned  piety  j  ordered  his 
fons  to  reftore  to  the  crown,  without  touching  the 
revenues,  an  abbey  which  he  pofiefled ;  and  made 
confeffion  of  all  his  fins  without  referve.  But,  he 
did  not  include  in  the  lift,  his  advice  to  put  to  the 
fword  two  thoufand  Proteftants  who  had  repaired  to 
Paris,  on  the  faith  of  the  royal  protection,  becaufe 
he  felt  neither  remorfe,  nor  condemnation,  for  the 
aft  (114).  Such  was  the  genius  of  the  century, 
and  the  perverfion  of  the  human  mind  on  religious 
concerns.  A  degree  of  enthufiafm,  which  fufpend- 
ed  and  extinguifhed  all  the  ordinary  motives  to 
human  action,  and  which  fwallowed  up  even  ambi- 
tion, natural  affection,  and  felf-intereft,  pervaded 
the  minds  of  men,  on  religious  matters.  A  thou- 
fand proofs  of  it  occur.  The  duke  of  Nevers  fays, 
in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  confidered  a  war  againft 
Heretics  and  Hugonots,  as  a  crufade,  to  which  every 
man  was  bound  to  fubfcribe  his  private  fortune. 
He  gave  the  beft  proof  of  his  fincerity,  by  lending 
immenfe  fums  to  Henry  the  Third,  in  order  to  pay 
his  forces,  at  various  times,  when  employed  to  re- 
duce, or  to  exterminate  the  Proteftants.  AH  his 


(113)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  i.  Eclairciflements,  p.  67 — 69. 

(114)  Tavannes,  p.  418 — 420,  and  470. 
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writings,  and  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life,  evince,  CHAP. 
that  the  duke  of  Nevers  was  a  man  of  fcrupulous  i__  J!1!^ 
honor,    unfhaken   loyalty   in   an  age*  of  univerfal 
faction,  and  of  real  piety.     He  was   carried  away 
by  the  perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  (115). 

The  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  a  prelate  mild  and 
humane  in  his  own  nature,  but,  fuperftitious  and 
intolerant;  declared  in  a  council,  held  at  Blois,  in 
February,  1577,  where  Henry  the  Third  was  prefent, 
that  not  even  a  temporary  toleration  ought,  on  any 
pretence,  to  be  granted  to  the  Hugonots.  "  I 
"  have,"  faid  he,  "  more  intereft  in  the  preferva- 
**  tion  of  that  body  of  men,  than  any  other  indivi* 
"  dual,  fince  my  two  nephews  are  engaged  in  their 
"  quarrel  ;  but,  I  would  myfelf  become  their  exe- 
*e  cuiioner,  if  they  are  Heretics  (116)."  Montluc,  Montluc. 
notwithstanding  the  cruelties  which  he  ordered  or 
perpetrated  again  ft  the  Proteftants,  was  not  destitute 
of  principles  of  devotion  towards  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  is  evident  from  all  his  writings.  He  re- 
garded himfelf  as  no  other  than  an  executioner  of 
the  divine  vengeance,  and  engaged  in  a  holy  voca- 
tion, when  putting  to  the  fword  perfons  convicted 
of  herefy.  "  I  have  never,"  fays  he,  "  been  in  |p«  enthu- 
"  any  action,  that  I  have  not  invoked  the  aid 
"  the  Deity  ;  and  I  have  not  pafled  a  day  in  my 
"  whole  life,  without  having  prayed  to,  and  de- 
"  manded  his  forgivenefs  (117)."  The  prayer 
which  he  fubjoins,  as  that,  which,  from  his  earlieft 
entrance  on  a  military  life,  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  offer  to  God,  is  fuch  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
Socrates,  might  have  dictated  and  approved.  The 
conclufion  is  equally  fublirne  and  refigned  :  "  I 

aik  not  for  life  :  for  I  'delire  only  that  which 


cc 


(115)  Mem.  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  170,  171. 

(116)  Ibid.  p.  17*.  (U7)  Montlucj  vol.  iv.  p. 
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C  H  A  p."  pleafes  thee.     Thy  "will  be  done:  I  fubmit  all  fo 
in.      c«  thY  divine  goodnefs  (i  18)."     It  is  in  thefe  con- 
"f"1*"''  traditions  and  inconfiftencies,  that  we  fee  fully  de- 
pictured the  chara&er  of  the  age,  in   which  fuper- 
ftition  and    intolerance    were    perpetually   blended, 
and   whofe   union   was  fo  productive  of  fcenes  of 
deftruction. 

Examples  It  is,  notwithstanding-,  matter  of  pleafing  reflexion 
of  hberah-  {o  ajj  wjlo  defire  to  contemplate  nature  in  an  ami- 
ty and  .,.<••  i 

tolerance,  able  point  or  view,  to  know,  that  even  in  a  time  io 
fanguinar'y,  there  were  not  wanting  fome  mild  and 
beneficent  fpirits,  occupied  in  tempering  the  rage  of 
religious  difcord.  Every  page  of  the  works  of 

L'Hopital.  PHopital,  breathes  conciliation  and  forgivenefs.  He 
was  not  fatisfied  with  lamenting'  and  condemning 
the  violent  meafures  of  the  cabinet  of  Charles  the 
Ninth  :  he  oppofed  them  with  fteady,  though,  inef- 
fectual firmnefs.  His  epiftle  to  the  cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  in  1562  ;  and  that,  addrefled  to  du  Ferrier, 
the  French  embaflador  at  Venice,  in  1568;  are 
two  of  the  moft  enlightened  and  mafterly  produc- 
tions of  any  period.  They  inculcate  univerfal  cha- 
rity and  toleration  (i  19).  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  mankind,  if  maxims  fo  benign  had  not 
been  obliterated  and  rejected,  in  the  frenzy  of 
perfecution. 

Caftelnau.  Caflelnau,  whofe  valuable  Memoirs  terminate 
•with  the  peace,  concluded  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Protestants,  in  1570,  finimes  by  thus  apoftro- 
phizijig  his  fon :  "  Thou  mayfl  judge  by  what  is 
".here  related,  that  the  fpiritual  fword,  which  is 
"  the  good  example  of  the  clergy,  charity,  ex- 
"  hortation,  and  other  good  works,  are  more  ne- 
"  cefiary  to  extinguwi  herefies,  and  to  bring  back 
"  into  the  right  path  thofe  who  have  wandered  out 
-•  v  .  \ 

(118)  Montluc,  vol.  iv.  p.  332. 

(119)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii,  Epitres,  p.  176 — 181,  and  p.  191 — 202. 
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•*•*  of  it,  than  that  which  fheds  the  blood  of  our  c  H  A  ?. 
<c  neighbours:  more  particularly,  when  the  difeafe 
*e  has  attained  to  fuch  a  height,  that  in  proportion 
*c  as  we  attempt  to  cure  it  by  violent  remedies,  we 
?e  only  irritate  the  diforder  (120)"     The  fpeech  of  Pay1  <*« 
Paul  de  Foix,  archbifhop  of  .Touloufe,  made  in  the  F( 
cabinet  and  council  of  Henry  the  Third,  on  his  re- 
turn from   Poland,  in    1574,   ftrenuoufly   advifing 
jneafures  of  lenity  and  toleration  towards  the  Pro- 
teftants,     is  full    of  the   fame  enlarged  and   com- 
prehenfive   fentiments.      They    were    enforced   by 
De  Thou,  fir  ft  prefident  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
jand  by  Harlay,  his  fucceffor.     But,  Henry,  for  his 
own  misfortune,  and  that  of  his  fubjecls,  was  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  their  beneficial  tendency  (121). 

Even  marfhal  Damville,  fon  to  the  conftable  Damvilk 
Montmorenci,  and  who  fubfequently  attained  to  the 
fame  dignity,  though  an  unlettered  foldier,  more 
inured  to  the  hardfhips  of  a  military  life,  than  com- 
petent to  judge  of  fcholaflic  and  theological  difr 
putes;  yet,  felt  the  neceflity  of  toleration.  Expe- 
rience fupplied  in  him,  the  want  either  of  expanfion 
of  mind,  or  benevolence  of  difpofition.  When  the 
deputies  of  the  States  waited  on  him  at  Montpelier,  in 
1577,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  determination  of 
renewing  the  war  againft  the  Proteftants ;  he  re- 
plied, that  "  the  pa-ft  calamities  fufficiently  demon- 
"  ftrated,  that  to  God  alone  it  belonged,  to  dif- 
"  Npenje  faith,  which  cannot  be  the  work  of  any 
"  earthly  power :  that  he  could  not  enough  exprefs 
"  his  atlonilhment,  at  the  refumption  of  projects 
"  fo  fatal ;  and  that  all  mankind  mufl  be  convinced 
*e  of  the  neceflity  of  permitting  the  exercife  of  the 
?'  two  religions,  as  the  owfy  means  of  preferving, 
^  or  perpetuating  internal  peace  (122)." 

(120)   Cartel.  Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
(?2l)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  137— J49f 
Ibid.  p.  478  and  479. 
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CHAP.      Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  was  a  mining  example 

in*      of  toleration,  previous  to,  as  well  as  after  his  afcencU 

m^  of^"'  ing  the  throne  of  France.     In  1576,  after  his  flight 

Navarre.    from  Paris,  and  the  renunciation  which  he  made  of 

the  Catholic  religion  ;  far  from  attempting  to  force 

the  confciences  of  thofe  who  adhered  to  it,  he  exert- 

ed all  his  endeavours,  and  not  without  iuccefs,  to 

obtain  for  them,  the  freedom  of  worfhip,  in  the  city 

of  Rochelle  itfelf,  the  afylum  of  the  Hugonot  faith 

and  doctrines.     At  his  requeft,  a  chapel  was  per- 

mitted  to   be   appropriated   to   the  celebration   of 

mafs  ;  and  his  conduct  in  a  point  of  fuch  importance 

and  delicacy,  acquired  him,  in  no  fmall  degree,  the 

general  efteem  and  affection  (123),     In  all  his  fub- 

fequent  actions,  we  trace  the  fame  enlargement  of 

mind.     The  feverity  on  religious  concerns,  which, 

if  we  may  believe  the   tefHmony  of  Margaret  of 

Valois,  his  wife,  he  exercifed  towards  her  at  Pau, 

the  capital  of  Beam,  during  her  refidence  in  that  city, 

feems  to  have  arifen  more  from  private  refentment, 

than  from  a  fpirit  of  perfecution  (124).     When  he 

over-ran  Poitou,  in  1589,  and  made  himfelf  mafler 

of  a  number  of  places  in  the  province,  he  content- 

ed himfelf  with  reftoring  to  the  Proteftants  their 

civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  granted  them  by  the 

royal  edicts  ;  without  attempting  to  moleft,  or,  in 

any  fliape,  to  perfecute  the  Catholics  (125).     Even 

though  we  mould  attribute  to  policy,  a  fyftem  fo 

replete  with  benefit  to  the  State,  we  diminifh  little 

of  its   merit.     The   profperity   and   repofe,   which 

diftinguiflied  the  laft  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of 

Henry  the  Fourth,  and  which  rendered  the  period 

one  of  the  happieft  in  the  annals  of  the  French 

monarchy,  were  eminently  due  to  the  benign  in- 

fluence of  the  maxims  of  toleration,  embraced  by 

that  illuftrious  prince. 


(1*3)  Davila,  p.  457.  (124)  Memoircs  de  Marg.  p. 

(12$)  t>e  Thou,  vol.  x,  p.  585.    Chron.  NOT.  voL  i.  p.  164. 

It 
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It  is  requifite  for  the  completion  of  the  picture  CHAP. 
before  us,  to  trace,  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  condition  and  refources  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  cation, 
previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  France. and  re- 
He  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  interefling  charac-  th^idngof 
ter  of  the  period  ;  and  when  we  reflect,  that,  after  Navarre. 
having  refcued  the  country  from  an  abyfs  of  calami- 
ties, he  founded  a  new  race  of  monarchs ;  no  por- 
tion of  his  life  can  be  matter  of  indifference,  in  the 
general  delineation  of  the  age  and  time.      During  His  captm- 
more  than  three  years  immediately  following  the4?' 
maflacre  of  Paris,  he  remained  a  captive  in  the  court 
of  the  two  kings,  his, brothers-in-law;  deprived  of 
power,  watched  with  jealous  circumfpeftion,  com- 
pelled to  profefs  a  religion  in  which  he  did  not  believe, 
arid  not  exempt  from  perpetual  and  imminent  danger 
of  his  life.     It  is  inconteftable,   that  Charles  the  Danger. 
Ninth  confulted  Philip  the  Second,  in  1574,  upon 
the  meafure  of  putting  to  death  his  own  brother, 
the  duke  of  Alen$on,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  ( ( 26). 
He  could  not  better  addrefs  himfelf  than  to  a  prince, 
juftly  fufpected  of  having  accelerated  the  end  of  his 
only  fon,  Don  Carlos,  a  few  years  preceding.     If 
Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  had  produc- 
ed a  fon,  the  refolution  to  difpatch  her  hufband, 
was   already  taken  (127).      Although  he  efcaped  state  of  de- 
from   fo   many    dangers,    he    was  reduced   to  thepreffion* 
lowed  point  of  depreflion  and  infignificance.     Ca- 
therine-of  Medicis  compelled  him,  from  his  prifon 
in  the  Louvre,  to  iffue  an  edict,  prohibiting,  in  all 
the  territories  of  his  obedience,  the  exercife  of  any 
other  worfhip,  except  the  Catholic  (128).     His  fub- 
jecls,  encouraged  by  the  court  of  France,  and  no 

(136)  Depofition  de  Coconas,  in  Le  Lub.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  and 
p.  366. 

(147)  Depofition  du  Roi  de  Ncv.  in  Le  Lal>.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 
Hilt,  de  Marg.  de  Val.  p.  117. 
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C  H  A  pjonger  controlled  by  the  prefence  of  a  matter,  threw 
off  all  fubjeftion  or  obedience  (i2g).  Infulted,  or 
*^r^"/ duped  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  abufed  his  con- 
fidence, and  betrayed  him  to  Henry  the  Third,  he 
was  confidered  as  incapable  of  producing  any  dif- 
turbance,  and  he  funk  into  oblivion  (130).  Im- 
merfed  in  purfuits  of  gallantry,  natural  to  his  age, 
and  which  Catherine  of  Medicis  artfully  encouraged, 
in  order  to  reconcile  him  to  his  captivity,  he  excited 
no  apprehenfion  (131)-  His  emancipation  from 
confinement,  was  the  firft  moment  of  his  political 
exiftence.  During  above  thirteen  years,  which 
elapfed  between  his  efcape,  and  the  interview  of 
Pleffiz  les  Tours,  in  1589,  he  underwent  the  fevered 

Exile,  and  trials  of  his  fortitude  and  virtue.  Exiled  to  the 
^iftant  province  of  Gafcony  :  profcribed  by  the  king, 
his  brother-in-law  ;  perlecuted  by  the  powerful 
faction  of  the  League  :  declared  by  the  States 
General,  unworthy  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  :  exr 
communicated  by  the  Romifli  pontiffs  :  attacked  by 
the  armies  of  Henry  the  Third  ;  and  difhonoured, 
as  well  as  betrayed  by  his  own  wife,  who  was  not 
only  falfe  to  his  bed,  but  engaged  in  enterprizes 
againft  his  dignity  and  repofe  :  he  vanquifhed  thefe 
numerous  affailants,  and  fuftained  the  throne,  which 
he  was  deftined  to  afcend,  when  on  the  point 
of  being  fubverted  by  a  powerful  ajid  triumphant 
faction. 

HUdomi-  ^ne  king  °f  Navarre  poffefljed  little  more  of 
royalty,  except  the  name  and  external  honors.  A 
fmall  portion  of  the  Lower  Navarre,  together  with 
the  principality  of  Beam,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
constituted  the  whole  of  his  contracted  dominions. 
-Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  ufurped,  and  retained 

(129)  Depofitlon  du  Roi  dc  Nav.  in  Le  Lab.  vol.  ii.  p.  3^3 . 

(<3c)  Memoires  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  dc  Fr.  p.  a6.     E>'Aub.  Hill.  Unir. 

vol.  i.  p.  1 86  and  187. 

£131)  Efprit  dc  la  ^.igue,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

the 
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the  far  greater  part  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Na-  CHAP. 
varre.      The  duchy  of  Albret  in  Gafcony,  and  that      II!- 
of  Vendome,  formed  no  inconfiderable  addition  to  <s-^~'<^lta/ 
his  patrimonial  inheritance.     In  right  of  his  queen,  Patrimony. 
Margaret  of   Valois,    he,    likewife,    exercifed   the 
fupreme  authority   in   the   two    provinces   of    the 
Agenois  and  Quercy,  ceded  to  that  princefs  on  her 
marriage,  with  every  royal  prerogative  (132).     The 
title  of  governor  of  Guienne,  which  he  retained, 
was   deftitute  of  political  power  or  influence  ;  nor 
would    Bourdeaux,    the   capital,    ever   admit    him 
within  its  walls  (133).     Limited  as  were  the  tefri-  Sovereign 
tories  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  his  fovereignty  was ty' 
inconteftabje  and  acknowledged.     Jane,  his  mother, 
did   not  hefitate,  in    1 569,  to  caufe  St.   Golombe, 
Favas,  Pordiac,  and  feveral  other  gentlemen,  taken 
in  arms  againft  her,  to  be  executed  as  traitors  ;  they 
being  natural-born  fubjecls,  and,  of  courfe,  guilty 
of  high  treafon  (134).       The  aggregate  amount  of  Revenue* 
the  king  of  Navarre's  revenues,  was  very  inadequate 
to  the  fupport   of  his  dignity.      It  appears,  that  in 
1573,  after  the  acceflion  made  to  them,  by  the  mar- 
riage  portion  of   Margaret,    they   did  not   exceed, 
when  the  necefiary  charges  were  deducted,  the  clear 
fum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  livres,  or 
about  fix  thoufand  pounds  fterling ;  while  the  annual 
expence  of  his  houfehold  and  eitablifhment  rofe  to 
double   the   furn  (135).      In    the  preceding   year, 
when  he  arrived  at  Paris,  previous  to  his  nuptials, 
he  was   accompanied  by   eight  hundred   noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  all  in  mourning  for  Jane,  queen  of 
Navarre  ( i  36).     His  pecuniary  difficulties  were  fuch,  pecuniary 
as  to  render  it  impoffible  for  him  either  to  maintain  diftrci- 

(132)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  375.  \ 

(133)  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  436  and  437. 

(134)  Memoires  de  (Jaft.  vol.  i.p.  250. 

(135)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  777. 
(156)  Memoires  de  Margue,  p.  39. 

the 
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•the  decent  fplendor  of  his  court,  or  to  reward 
IIL  the  fervices  of  his  followers  and  fervants.  He  fup- 
plied  the  deficiency,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  affa- 
bility, franknefs,  and  amenity  of  his  manners. 
When  the  duke  of  Epernon  was  fent  by  Henry  the 
Third,  in  1584,  to  exhort  him  to  a  change  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  favorite  far  exceeded  the  king  of  Navarre, 
in  the  pomp  of  his  retinue,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
attendants  (137).  "  The  whole  court  of  Nerac 
"  could  not  have  furnifhed  forty  thoufand  livres," 
fays  Sully,  "  in  1586,  at  my  arrival  (138)." 
In  his  way  thither,  he  fupped  with  the  prince  of 
Conde,  who  was  ferved  in  wooden  platters  (139). 
It  appears,  that  the  largeft  pecuniary  appointments, 
given  to  any  perfon  in  the  court  of  Navarre,  were 
thofe  enjoyed  by  Sully,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
counsellor  of  flate,  and  chamberlain.  They  amount- 
ed together,  only  to  the  annual  fum  of  two 
thoufand  livres,  or  about  ninety  pounds  flerl- 
ing  (140).  ^ 

^  fovereign  fo  limited  ih  his  revenues,  could 
maintain  a  very  flender  military  force.  He  may  be 
faid  not  to  have  had  any  regular  troops  under  the 
ftandard  ;  and  only  to  have  ,compofed  a  hafty  afiem- 
blage  of  ill-difciplined  vaflals,  or  retainers,  when 
preifed  by  the  exigency  of  his  affairs.  His  weaknefs 
was  fuch,  that  in  1577,  during  tne  war  w^tn  Henry 
the  Third,  he  found  himfelf  incapable  of  forming 
any  army  ;  and  was  repulfed  before  the  inconfidera- 
ble  town  of  Marmande,  in  Guienne,  with  lofs  and 
difgrace,  though  he  was  prefent  in  perfon,  at  the 
head  of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  in  his  power  to 
affemble.  Such  was  his  deficiency  in  every  requifite 
for  a  campaign,  or  a  fiege,  that  his  whole  artillery 

(137)  Vic  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

(138)  About  fcventeen  hundred  pound*.    Sully  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

(139)  Ibid.  vol.  i.'p.  44. 

(140)  Mcmoires  do  Sully,  vol.  i.p.  414. 

confided 
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confided  in  one  large,  and  two  fmall  pieces  of  can-  CHAP. 
non  (14*)'  1°  tne  enfuing  rupture  of  1589,  he  be- 
trayed dill.  more  evident  marks  of  his  inability  to 
maintain  a  conteft  of  duration,  againft  the  crown  of 
France.  Deftitute  of  money  and  of  troops,  he  was  f 
reduced  to  fly  before  Biron,  who  commanded  the 
royal  forces.  The  king  of  Navarre,  fhut  up  in 
Nerac,  with  only  about  four  hundred  horfemen,  of 
whom  the  far  greater  number  were  in  the  fervice  of 
the  count  of  La  Rochefoucault  ;  beheld  the  enemy 
advance  to  the  gates,  and  take  poft  with  four  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  fix  hundred  cavalry,  in  the  vineyards 
adjoining  the  city.  He  miyht  have  been  compelled  inability  t» 

r  j  JT         •  j  •    J          T  refiftthe 

to  iurrender  at  diicretion,  and  carried  priloner  toroyaiarmy> 
Paris.  But,  Biron  did  not  think  proper  to  purfue 
his  advantages  ;  nor  is  it  probable,  that,  at  any  period 
of  his  reign,  Henry  the  Third  could  havedefired,  or 
approved,  the  entire  deftruction  of  the  firit  prince  of 
the  blood  (142).  The  largeft  body  of  forces  which  His 
the  king  of  Navarre  feems  ever  to  have  commanded, 
before  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  at 
Coutras,  where  they  amounted  to  four  thoufand 
foot,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe  :  but,  he 
was  only  the  general  ;  and  far  from  being  able  to 
retain  them  after  his  vidory,  they  immediately  dif- 
banded,  or  followed  their  refpedive  leaders  (143). 
At  the  accommodation  between  him  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  concluded  at  Tours,  in  1589,  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  he  mould  maintain,  at  his  own  expence, 
two  thoufand  infantry,  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry, 
to  aft  againft  the  League  (144).  Epernon  brought 
a  much  more  conliderable  force,  levied  and  armed 
by  himfelf,  to  the  affiftance  of  his  mafter 


(141)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  16  and  18.     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  191. 

(142)  Mcmoires  d'  Aub.  Remarques,  p.  214     Mezerai,  vol.  ix.p.  22& 

(143)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  19.     Mezerai,  vol.  u-  p.  32*. 

(144)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.,p.  590. 
('45)  Vie  d'EpcruoDf  vol.  p.  49*- 

We 
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CHAP.  We  know,  however,  with  certainty,  from  the  tefti- 
m<      mony  of  Du  Pleflis  Mornay,    who  negociated  the 
"^  treaty  between  the  two  fovereigns,  that  the  king  of 
Navarre  was   then  at  the  head  of  five  thoufand  in- 
fantry ;    befides  five  hundred  gentlemen,    and  as 
many  more  harqaebuffiers,  well  mounted,  and  in 
the  fineft  condition.      Mornay  even  engaged,  if  or- 
ders for  the  purpofe  were  iffued  by  Henry  the  Third, 
that  this  body  of  troops  mould  be  doubled  in  lefa 
than  two  months.      But,    the  Hugonot  party,    of 
which  the  king  of  Navarre  was  the  chief,  furnimed 
the  refources  for  levymg,  and  maintaining  them  in 
the  field.     He  was  unable,  from  his  own  revenues, 
or  dominions,  to  fupport  fo  heavy  a  charge  046). 
Court  of        Notwithstanding  the  poverty  and  diftrefies  of  the 
Navarre,     j^g  o£  Navarre,  his  court  was  crpuded,  gay,  and 
voluptuous.     It  was  fometimes  held  at  Pau,  in  the 
province  of  Beam  ;  but,  more  frequently,  at  Nerac, 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Albret.     At  every  period, 
but,  particularly,  when  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre, 
was  prefent,  gallantry,  diverfions,  and  feflivities  of 
every  kind,  rendered  it  magnificent.     The  pidure 
which  (he  draws  of  it,  in  1579,  and  1580,  is  lively, 
and  coloured  with  animation.     "  We  pafied,"  fays 
fhe,  "  the  greater  part  of  our  time  at  Nerac,  where 
"  the  court  was  fo  brilliant,  that  we  did  not  envy 
"  that  of  France."—"  There  was  not  any  thing  to 
"  regret,  except  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
"  and  gentlemen  were  Hugonots :  but,  of  the  dif- 
"  ference  of  religious  fentiment,  no  mention  was 
"  made ;    the  king,   my   hufband,   and  his  fifter, 
"  going  to  their  devotions,  while  I  and  my  train 
"  went   to   hear  mafs,   in  a  chapel   in   the   park. 
"  When  the  fervice  was  ended,  we  aflernbled  again 
"  in  a  garden,  embellifhed  with  avenues  of  laurels 
<c  and  cyprefs,  that  bordered  the  river.     In  the  after- 

(146)  Vie  de  Du  Pleffis  Mornay.    A  Laide.  1647,  P-  4*9' 

"  noon 
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"  noon  and  evening,  a  ball  was  performed."     She  c  H  A  pi 
owns,  that,  far  from  impofing  any  reftraint  on  the 
irregularities  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  fhe,  on  the 
contrary,    aided,     facilitated,     and    concealed    his 
amours  (147). 

Abandoned  to  the  moft  fhameful  excefles,  and  re 
lying  for  impunity,  on  her  defcent  from  the  blood 
of  France,  Margaret  narrowly  efcaped  from  expiat- 
ing her  infidelities,  by  an  ignominious  death.  De- 
fpifed  by  her  brother,  Henry  the  Third,  and  become 
odious  to  her  hufband  ;  after  having  been  driven 
with  ignominy  and  difgrace  from  the  court  of  Paris, 
flie  only  owed  her  life  to  the  clemency  and  humanity 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  (148).  He  himfelf,  attached 
to  the  countefs  of  Guiche,  was  difpofed  to  make 
every  facrifice  to  his  paffipn  ;  and  to  have  legitimated 
his  connexion  with  her  by  marriage,  if  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  the  firm  and  generous  exhortati- 
ons of  d'Aubigne  (149).  The  rough,  but  falutary 
remonftrances  of  Sully,  at  a  fubfequent  period  of  his 
life,  were  alike  effectual,  when  ready  to  give  his 
hand  to  Gabrielle  d'Eftrees. 

Even  in  the  moft  depreffed  ftate  of  his  fortune,  Number  of 
the  courage,  affability,  and  franknefs  of  character  c^st* 
which  diftinguifhed  the  king  of  Navarre,  acquired 
him  numerous  followers.  In  1576,  at  an  interview 
which  took  place  between  him  and  the  queen-mother, 
in  the  town  of  Thouars  in  Poitou,  he  feduced  into 
his  fervice,  thirty-two  gentlemen  of  the  French 
court  (150).  At  Pau  and  Nerac,  he  was  conftantly 
furrounded  by  Catholic,  as  well  as  Hugonot  nobles ; 
but,  fuch  was  the  animofity  which  fubfifted  between, 
them,  that  they  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
cutting  each  other  in  pieces.  The  king  was  accuf- 

(147)  Hift.  dcMarg.  p.  333.     Memoiresde  Marg.  p.  176,  177. 

(148)  D'Aub.  Memoires,  p.  105.     Lettresdu  Roi  deNav.  in  the  CEuvres 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  x.  p.  236  and  337. 

(f49)  Memoires  d'Aub.  p.  133 — 149.  (150)  Ibid.  p.  52. 

VOL.  II.  C  c  tomed 
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CHAP,  tomed  to  fay,  that  his  obligations  to  the  adherence  of 
the  Catholics,  were  much  greater  than  to  the  Pro- 
teftants  ;  as  the  former  ferved  him  upon  principles 
more  difmterefted,  and  in  contradiction  to  their  reli- 
gious prejudices  (151). 

It  may  excite  fome  degree  of  furprize,  that,  im- 

hisrefufai   p0rtuned  as  he  was  by  Henry  the  Third,  to  relume 

to  abjure       **  J  J     . 

the  reform-  the  profeilion  or  the  Romiih  faith,  and  tempted  by 
ed  religion.  tne  almoft  certain  reverfion  of  the  greateft  crown  in 
Europe,  he  mould  yet  have  pertinacioufly  declined 
to  adopt  the  meafure.  We  muft  attribute  his  con- 
duel  partly  to  conviction,  and  partly  to  policy. 
The  feeble  character  of  the  French  king  ;  the  infidi- 
ous  enmity  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  the  dimo- 
nor,  as  well  as  danger,  attached  to  fuch  a  ftep,  de- 
terred him,  and  delayed  its  confummation.  But, 
he  felt  its  neceffity,  if  he  ever  attained  to  the  throne 
of  France  ;  and  though  he  refufed,  after  a  long 
ftruggle  and  much  irrefolution,  to  comply  with 
Eperaon's  felicitations  in  1584;  yet,  on  that,  and 
on  every  occafion,  he  profefled  his  readinefs  to  re- 
ceive inftruclion,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
nation  for  his  final  converiion.  It  may  be  fairly  af- 
ferted,  that  whatever  virtues  or  endowments  he  pof- 
fefied,  he  never  could  have  been  peaceably  and  ge- 
nerally recognized  for  fovereign  of  France,  if  he  had 
Hot  afiumed  the  religion  of  the  people,  over  whom 
he  was  called  to  reign  ( j  52). 

.  (151)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

(154)  JLcttre  de  du  Frcfnc,  in  the  MeJttoires  de  Villeroy,  rol.  ii.  p.  77 — 
175. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


State  of  literature,  the  fdences,  and  the  fine  arts.— 
Natural  philofophy. — Agronomy. — Pharmacy. — ^w- 
rifprudence. — Eloquence. — Hiflory.— Poetry. —  Po- 
lite letters. — Erudition  of  the  age. — Imitation  of  the 
qntients. — Protection  of  learning  and  learned  men. 
— Progrefs  of  the  art  of  printing. — Libels. — Libra" 
ries. — State  of  the  drama. — PaJJionfor  romances.-— 
Mode,  and  feminaries  of  education. 

THE  grandeur  of  dates  and  fovereigns  is  not  CHAP. 
determined  folely  by  their  exrent  of  dominion,      IVm 
by  the  magnitude  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  even  oiory,  an- 
by  the  general  riches  and  felicity  of  the  people.     To  nexed  to 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Great,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  arts  and  fciences  mould  be  held  inters, 
honor,  and  that  polite  letters  mould  be  univerfally 
cultivated  and  diffufed.     It  is  the  acknowledged  pri- 
vilege of  genius,  to  immortalize  not  only  its  pof- 
feffors,  but  even   its   protectors.      The   princes   of 
Medicis,  though,  in  fact,  only  the  firfl  merchants  of 
Italy,  and   the   firft   citizens   of  a   fmall   republic, 
fituated  among  the  Apennines ;  have  acquired  a  re- 
putation far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  molt  powerful 
monarchs,  their  contemporaries.     Francis  the  Firft,  „      „. 

.  i         i     i     •      r  i   r  11  t    i     •  'Protection, 

who  emulated  their  fame,  and  followed  their  traces,  extended  to 
diffufed  the  luftre  of  his  name  over  Europe,  more  phrea"db/k 
by  the  protection  and  cultivation  of  letters,  than  by  Fir 
his  victories,  or  military  achievements.     His  exer- 
tions to  awaken  the  dormant  talents  of  hi$  fubjeds, 
were  not  ineffectual ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  reign 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to 
behold  the  commencement  of  that  light,  which  gra- 
£  c  2  duallv 
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c  H  A  p.  dually   fpreading  and  augmenting,  attained  to   its 
1V-      meridian,  in   the   following   century,  under  Louis 

andby'his"' tne  Fourteenth.     His  fon,  Henry  the  Second,  how- 

fucceflbrs.  ever  inferior  in  the  enthufiaftic  love  of  arts  and 
fciences,  extended  his  munificence  to  their  pro- 
feflbrs  (i).  Even  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  civil  war  and  maflacre,  unbent  himfelf  by 
the  fofter  occupations  of  poetry  and  mufic ;  in  the 
former  of  which  he  did  not  difdain  to  compofe  (2). 
He  was  accuftomed  to  hold  an  academy,  twice  every 
week,  in  his  own  cabinet,  at  which  men  of  letters 
and  ladies  aflifted,  where  queflions  of  a  literary  na- 
ture were  agitated  and  difcufled  (3).  It  is  clear,  by 
the  expreflions  of  d'Aubigne,  that  Hugonots  were 
not  excluded  from  this  fociety.  He  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  fingulaf  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind, 
of  a  prince  whofe  ferocity  was  not  humanized  by 
the  ftudy  of  letters.  His  brother  and  fucceflbr, 
Henry  the  Third,  immerfed  in  pleafures,  or  en- 
gaged in  hypocritical  exercifes  of  devotion,  found 
little  leifure  for  the  elegant  refearches  of  tafte  and 
genius :  he  was,  notwithftanding,  liberal  in  his 
donations  to  thofe  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their 
talents  in  every  branch  of  art ;  and  Defportes,  the 
poet,  held  the  fame  rank  in  his  affections,  which 
Ronfard  had  enjoyed  in  the  favor  of  his  prede- 
ceffbr  (4). 
state  of  When  we  confider  the  (late  of  the  fciences,  at 

enee*  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  we  muft  be 
compelled  to  admit,  that  they  were  only  in  their  in- 
fancy. Scarcely  any  thing  was  taught  in  the  fchools, 
except  dialectics,  and  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy. 
Such  was  the  degree  of  idolatry  paid  to  the  Stagy- 
rite,  that  Ram  us,  who  perifhed  at  the  maflacre  of 
Paris,  was  dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  his  body 

(l)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  55  and  59. 

(3)  DC  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  64. 

(3)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  p.  184.  (4)  L'Etoilc,  p.  88. 

afterwards 
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afterwards  thrown  into  the  Seine,  by  the  ftudentsc  HAP. 
who  followed  the  Ariftotelian  do&rines,  which  Ra-      IV- 
mus  had  combated  and  expofed  (5).     Natural  philo-  S*""'"Y~>-/ 
fophy,  founded   on   experiments,  was,  in   a   great 
meafure,  unknown ;  and  even  aftronomy  had  not 
advanced   beyond  its  firfl  rudiments.     Copernicus 
had,  indeed,  from  an  obfcure  and  remote  city  of 
Polifli  Pruffia,  difclofed  the  fyftem  which  bears  his 
name,  and  acquainted  the  world  with  the  true  pofi- 
tion  and  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Francis   the  Firft.     But, 
that  great  truth,  combated  by  the  fuperftitious  pre- 
judices of  the  times,  made  its  way  ilowly  and  pro- 
greflively,  through  the  European  nations.     France  Phiiofophy^ 
does  not  feem  to  have  poflefled  any  aftronomer  of 
eminence,  before  the  deceafe  of  Henry  the  Third  ; 
and  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  far  greater  difco- 
veries  had  been  made  in  the  fifter  fciences  of  aftro- 
nomy and  philofophy.     True  chemiftry  was  equally 
negleded  ;  while  aftrologers  and  alchemifts,  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  the   ignorance  and   credulity   of 
princes,  filled  every  court,  and  were  held  in  uni- 
verfal  eftimation.     Henry  the  Third,   without  infor-  Reception 
rnation,  or   examination,   but,   from    deference    to^r^n^f" 
the  Holy  See,  caufed  the  Gregorian  calendar  andienJarin 
computation   of  time   to    be   received   among   the Frauce> 
French.     It   was,  in  fome  meafure,   furreptidoufly 
regiftered    by    the    Parliament     of    Paris,    in    the 
abfence  of  the  prefident,  Harlay.     Science  had  no 
lhare  whatever  in  its  adoption,  which   took  place 
immediately    after   its    promulgation   at    Rome  by 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  on  the  loth  of  December, 
1582.     That  day  was  counted  for  the  twentieth  of 
the  month  (6).     Similar   motives   of  obedience  to 

(j)  Biograph.  Diclion.  vol.  xi.  p.  zS.  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran, 
p.  5$  and  56. 

(6)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  66 j.  Lettrcs  dp  Paul  de  Foix,  p.  6ll  and 
616. 

the 
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CHAP. the  court  of  Rome,  induced  the  duke  of  Anjon, 
then  acknowledged  as  fovereign  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  to  its  introduction  among  the  Flemings  (7). 
Before  the  year  1563,  the  French  were  accuftomed 
to  reckon  from  Eafter  day,  as  the  firft  of  the  year. 
The  famous  chancellor  1'Hopital  caufed  it  to  be 
altered  to  the  firft  of  January ;  but,  the  Parliament 
did  not  regilrer  the  edicl:  till  1564  (8). 

Pharmacy.  It  may  be  juftly  queflioned,  whether  pharmacy 
and  furgery  had  attained  to  a  much  higher  point  of 
perfection,  than  the  fciences  already  enumerated. 

Anatomy.  Anatomy  was  very  imperfectly  known,  or  ftudied  : 
fcarcely  had  the  prejudices  which  oppofe  themfelves 
'*'  to  the  diffedtion  of  the  human  body,  been  over- 
come. Emetics  were  never  adminiftered  ;  and  fome 
of  the  moft  powerful  medicines,  ufed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  were  undifcovered.  The  Peruvian  baik, 
the  only  fpecific  in  intermitting  fevers,  had  not  yet 
been  imported  from  the  New  World,  and  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  mountains  of  South  America.  Even 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  only  furmifed,  and 
by  no  means  ascertained.  Yet,  the  age  produced 
fome  illuftrious  names,  who  drew  from  their  con- 

iernel.  temporaries  the  moft  extravagant  encomiums.  Fer- 
nel,  phyfician  to  Francis  the  Frrft,  was  regarded  as 
a  man  of  confummate  fkill.  He  received  a  penfion 
of  two  thoufand,  five  hundred  crowns,  for  having 
rendered  Catherine  of  Medicis,  then  dauphinefs, 
capable  of  producing  children.  Her  fterility  had 
given  rife  to  reports  of  an  intention  to  repudiate 
that  princefs,  who  was  no  longer  fuftained  by  the 
credit  of  Clement  the  Seventh  (9).  Fernel's  repu- 
tation  was  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  .Ajnbrofe  Pare,  a 
Hugonot,  whofe  talents  exempted  him  from  the 

(7)  DeThou,vol.  viii.  p.  66a  and  663. 

(8)  Trad,  de  I'Hop.  vol.  ii.     Recherches,  p.  119. 

(9)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  i.  p.  384.      Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran. 
P-  55- 

maflacre 
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maflacre  of  Paris,  by  the  perfonal  interpofition  ofc  H  A  P. 
(Sharks  the  Ninth  ( i  o).  With  him,  the  fcience  of  1V- 
pharmacy,  and  the  pra&ice  of  furgery,  may  be  faid 
to  have  arifen  among  the  French,  from  whom  they 
were  gradually  diffufed  over  the  northern  nations-. 
His  works,  which  appeared  towards  the  conclufion 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  which  were 
dedicated  to  that  prince,  bear  teftimony  to  the 
acutenefs  of  his  talents,  the  fuperiority  of  his  views, 
and  the  indefatigable  attention  paid  by  him,  to  ame- 
liorate the  mode  of  treating  the  objects  of  his  care. 
In  defiance  of  vulgar  prejudices,  and  rhe  remon- 
ftrances  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  defirous  of 
concealing  from  the  world,  the  myfleries  of  the 
medical  profeflion  ;  Pare  addreifed  his  writings  to 
mankind,  not  as  his  predeceflors  had  been  accuf- 
tomed,  under  the  veil  of  a  learned  language,  but, 
in  his  own  (i  i). 

Before  the  year  153,6,  when  he  commenced  his 
practice,  as  one  of  the  furgeons  attending  on  the 
army  of  Francis  the  Firft,  in  Piemont ;  fo  ignorant 
were  all  the  practitioners  in  that  important  branch 
of  art,  that  the  firft  elements  of  it  were  unknown. 
We  can  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  preparation  and 
ingredients  of  gunpowder  were  confidered  as  poifon- 
ous ;  and  that  it  was  univerfally  cuftomary,  in  order 
to  deterge  and  cleanfe  the  wounds,  caufed  by  fire- 
arms,  to  apply  to  them  boiling  oil  (12).  John  de 
Vigo,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  wbofe  writings  and 
opinions  were  received  as  oracular  and  infallible, 
had  recommended  this  pernicious  application,  pre- 
vious to  every  other  dretfing,  or  digeftive.  Pare 
ingenuoufly  confefies,  that,  fubdued  and  awed  by  fo 
high  an  authority,  he  purlbed  it ;  and  it  was  only 
from  the  failure  of  a  fupply  of  oil  in"  the  camp,  that 

(10)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  166. 

(11)  CEuvres  4'Ambroife  Pare,  i  Lyon,  1652,  Au  Le&eur,  p.  4,  5. 

(12)  CEuviX's  dc  Par£,  au  Ledieur,  p.  365 — 367.    ,\.  , 

he 
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c  H  A  p.  he  was  compelled  to  fubftitute  a  lefs  deftructive  ap- 
plication. "  Yet,  terrified,"  fays  he,  "  at  my  own 
^  "  boldnefs,  in  thus  venturing  to  deviate  from  the 
"  mode  of  practice  j  and  apprehenfive,  that  I  mould 
"  find  the  patients,  whofe  wounds  I  had  not  cau- 
"  terized  by  the  ufe  of  boiling  oil,  dead  of  poifon ; 
"  I  was  unable  to  fleep,  and  I  rofe  from  my  bed,  at 
"  an  early  hour,  to  vifit  them.  But,  beyond  my 
"  hopes,  I  found  thofe,  to  whom,  from  neceffity, 
"  I  had  adminiftered  a  digeftive  of  a  milder  nature, 
"  compofed  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  oil  of  rofes,  and 
"  turpentine,  free  from  pain,  inflammation,  or  tu- 
16  mours,  having  repofed  well  during  the  night.  On 
*e  the  contrary,  the  perfons,  whole  wounds  had 
*e  been  warned  witfr  hot  oil,  were  in  a  ftate  of 
"  fever,  with  violent  fymptoms  of  every  kind. 
"  From  that  time,  I  refolved  never  more  to  burn 
"  thus  cruelly  the  poor  wretches,  afflicted  with 
"  gun-mot  wounds  (13)." 

It  was,  therefore,  in  this  inflance,  as  in  almoft  all 
the  other  difcoveries  of  art,  only  accident,  which 
firft  led  the  way  to  fo  beneficial  an  alteration  in  the 
practice  of  furgery.  We  may  eafily  conceive,  how- 
prodigious  muft  have  been  the  mortality  in  camps  and 
armies,  under  the  antient  fyftem.  Every  page  of 
Fare's  works  bears  teftimony  to  it.  To  his  labo- 
rious refearches,  and  unwearied  exertions,  was  like- 
wife  due,  the  introduction  and  improvement  of 
almoft  all  the  principal  inflruments,  ftill  ufed  in 
furgery.  Thofe  for  performing  the  operation  of 
the  trepan,  were  greatly  perfected  by  him  (14); 
and  the  accumulated  honors,  prefents,  and  emolu- 
ments, conferred  on  him,  not  only  by  the  French 
kings,  but  by  foreign  princes  and  nobles,  evince 
the  high  admiration  entertained  for  his  talents,  all 
over  Europe. 

(13)  (Euvres  de  Pare,  au  Ledteur,  p.  263,  164,  and  p.  784,  783. 

(14)  Ibid.  p.  787. 

One 
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One  of  the  mod  famous  cures  performed  in  c  H  A  P. 
furgery,  during  the  period  under  our  confideration,  1V* 
was  that  of  Francis,  duke  of  Guife,  wounded  at  surgery. 
the  fiege  of  Bologne,  under  Henry  the  Second. 
The  flump  of  a  lance  which  entered  between  his 
nofe  and  his  eye,  was  extracted  by  Nicholas  Laver- 
nan,  with  fo  much  delicacy  and  fuccefs,  as  neither 
to  impair  his  fight  in  the  fmalleCt  degree,  nor  to- 
leave  any  unpleaJing  fear.  So  deeply  was  it  fixed  in 
the  duke's  head,  that,  in  order  to  draw  it  out,  La- 
vernan  was  obliged  to  lay  his  foot  upon  the  head  of 
the  patient,  and  to  exert  his  utmolt  force  (15). 
The  operation  was  efteemed  a  mailer  piece  of  art 
and  fkill.  We  may  judge  how  little  the  ufe  of 
ftyptics  was  known  as  late  as  1582,  by  the  inftance  styptics. 
of  William  the  Firft,  prince  of  Orange.  After  the 
wound  that  he  received  from  the  piltol  ball  of  Jau- 
reguy,  which  paffed  through  both  his  cheeks,  hot 
irons  were  immediately  applied  to  cauterize  the 
parts.  That  expedient  appeared,  at  firft,  to  fuc- 
ceed ;  but,  on  the  tenth  day,  the  cruft  which  had 
formed,  fell :  the  bleeding  recommenced,  and  with 
fo  much  violence,  that  no  means  could  be  dif- 
covered  of  (topping  it,  or  of  clofmg  the  veflels. 
In  fo  critical  an  emergency,  Leonard  Botal,  an 
Italian  of  Afti,  in  Piemont,  phyfician  to  the  duke  < 

of  Anjou,  advifed,  as  the  only  means  left,  to  flop 
the  wound  by  the  application  of  the  thumb,  and  to 
employ  men,  who  mould  inceflantly  relieve  each 
other,  for  the  purpofe.  The  advice  was  followed, 
and  contributed  to  fave  the  prince's  life  (16).  Ta- 
vannes  loudly  arraigns  and  condemns  the  practice 
of  furgery,  as  it  exiited  in  his  time.  He  fays,  that 
it  was  cuftomary  to  open  all  gun-fhot,  or  other 
wounds,  with  fuch  indifcretion,  as  to  produce  im- 

(15)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap  Fran.  p.  iai.     (Euvres  de  Pare,  p.  785. 

(16)  De  Thou,  vyi.  viii.  p,  614. 

poflhumes 
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CHAP,  pofthumes  or  difcharges,  more  fatal  to  the  patient 
than  the  original  wound  itfelf.     It  would  feem,  that 


few  perfons  recovered,  or  received  a  perfect  cure. 
"  The  lancet,"  fays  he,  "  is  more  deftruftive  than 
"  the  ball  (17)." 

study  of  Notwithftanding  the  venality  and  corruption 
wm'c^  polluted  the  courts  of  law,  the  ftudy  of  ju- 
rifprudence  was  held  in  the  higheil  honor,  and  the 
profeffion  of  a  civilian  was  equally  refpectable  and 
profitable.  Cujas,  a  native  of  Touloufe,  attained  a 
vaft  reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  the  civil  law, 
under  the  laft  princes  of  Valois.  He  was  efteemed 
an  oracle  of  knowledge ;  and  he  received  from  his 
own  fovereign,  as  well  as  from  foreigners,  the 
moft  flattering  marks  of  refpecl:  and  confidera- 

oratoryof  tion  (18).     Of  the  oratory  of  the  bar,  we  have  few 

the  bar.  fpecimens  remaining ;  but,  from  the  defcription 
given  us  by  1'Hopital,  of  the  celebrated  pleading 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  under  Henry  the 
Second,  in  1550;  when  the  cafe  of  the  Proteftants 
mafiacred  at  Merindole  and  Cabrieres,  was  folemn- 
ly  argued ;  we  may  judge  that  it  had  attained  to 
no  common  degree  of  force,  energy,  and  fublimi- 
ty  (19)-  That  the  profeffion  of  a  lawyer,  employ- 
ed in  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  was  a  very  lucrative 

Fees.  one,  is  equally  apparent.  Fees  feem  to  have  been 
nearly  as  ample,  if  the  relative  value  of  money  be 
confidered,  as  in  the  prefent  age ;  but,  they  appear 
to  have  been  given,  rather  as  the  recompence  of 
fuccefsful  eloquence  and  exertion*  than  in  every 
event  of  a  fuit.  Under  Henry  the  Second,  we  find 
a  fum  equal  almoft  to  two  pounds  fterling,  offered 
by  a  rich  client  to  his  counfel,  who  had  gained  a 
caufe  of  a  {lender  pecuniary  confequence,  afrer  a 
fhort  pleading  of  lefs  than  two  hours.  The  money 

(17)  Tavannes,  p.  66  and  67. 

(18)  Papire  Maflbn.  in  vita  Cujas. 

(19)  Trad,  de  1'Hopital,  vol.  i.  Epitrcs,  p.  29 — 31. 
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was  refufed  and  returned,  as  inadequate  to  the  trou-t:  H  A  v. 
ble  and   merit ;  not  Without  expreffions  of  refent- 
ment  at  fo  infufficient  a  reward  (20). 

Eloquence  had  not  diverted  itfelf,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  of  pedantry,  atTec~r.ar.ion,  and  the  faife  orna- 
ments of  a  corrupt  and  unformed  tafte.     This  ftyle 
of  oratory  and  declamation  was  long  retained,  and 
ilowly  abandoned.     It   is,   notwithftanding,  matter  Sty!e  cf 
of  curious  remark,  that  in  the  two  harangues   ofrHenjrthe 
Henry  the  Third  to  the  States   General,  in 


and  in  1588,  the  purity  of  diction,  fimplicity,  and 
energy  of  the  compofition,  might  vie  with  thoie  of 
a!mo(t  any  period.     The  latter  fpeech  is  long,  pa- 
thetic, and    dignified ;   difgraced    by    no  unnatural 
allufions,  or  conceits ;  but,  containing  a  clear  ex- 
pofition  of  the  calamities  of  the  kingdom,  and  ex- 
horting, or  pointing  out  the  obvious,  and  necefikry 
remedies.     It  might  have  been  pronounced  by  Au- 
guftus,  in   the   Roman  Senate;   or,  by   Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  at  any  period  of  his  reign  (21).     But,  speeches { 
when  we  perufe  the  fpeeches  of  Montholon,  keeper  Momh°- 
of  the  feals,  and  of  Renaud  de  Beaune,  archbifiiop  B^tg<L 
of  Bourges,  in  the  fame  affembly,  vye  find  ourfelves 
tranfported   to   another   century.      Scripture,    and 
mythology,  profane  and  facred  hiftory,  are  ranfack- 
ed  for  matter.     Jofhua,  and  Solomon,  and  Afa,  are 
mingled  with  Druids,  and  princes  of  the  Merovin- 
gian and  Carlovingian  lines  (22).     The  afchbifhop 
of  Bourges  compares  the  king,  at  the  opening  of 
his  fpeech,  to  Neflor  in  wifdom,  and  to  Ulyfles  in 
eloquence.     Aftqr  a  compliment  to  the  queen-mo- 
ther, whom  he  denominates  another  Irene,  he  ex- 
horts  Henry   to    emulate   the  example  and  heroic 
actions  of  Hercules  and  Thefeus  ;  of  Mofes,  Jofhua, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  David,  Manalfes,  Auguf- 

(20)  Trad,  de  PHop,  vol.  i.  p.  88  and  89, 

(21)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p   448 — 451;  and  vol.  x.  p.  373 — 383. 

(22)  DC  Thou,  vol.  x,  p.  383—389. 

tus, 
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CHAP,  tus,  Vefpafian,  and  Mithridates.      He  proceeds  to 
1V-      draw  a  parallel  between  Solomon  and  the  French 

v"*""~r~"-prf'  monarch ;  concluding  by  a  fervent  wifh,  that  he 
might  exceed  in  longevity,  Arganthonius,  king  of 
Gibraltar  (23). 

Harangue       If  We  would  wifh  to  form  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
Eiiza-Vrefpecies   of  eloquence  then   ufed  by   ftatefmen   and 
ii.         minifters,  we  have  only  to  perufe  the  harangue  of 
Bellievre,    the    French    embaflador,    to    Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England,  pronounced  jn  1587.     The  mo- 
tive of  his  addrefs,  was  to   deprecate  and  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots.     Bellievre,  in  order  to  prove  that  fovereigns 
are  not  amenable  to  any  earthly  tribunal,  cites  a 
hymn  of  Callimachus,  who  lays,  that  Jupiter  alone 
can  judge   kings.     Having   remarked   from  Plato, 
that   the   nature  of  ordinary  men  is  compofed  of 
iron  and  lead,  while  that  of  princes  is  formed  of 
gold ;  he  .proves  by  citations  from  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, as  well  as  by  the  example  of  Xenocrates,  how 
facred   the   rights   of   hofpitality    have    been   ever  • 
efteemed.     He   reminds  her  of  Alexander's  treat- 
ment of  the  Thebans,  taken  in  the  Perfian  camp ; 
and  of  Tptila's  conduct  towards  Antiftia,  the  wife 
of  Boethius.     Having  compared  the  Scottifh  queen 
to  Conradin,  beheaded  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and 
to  Saul,  when  in  the   power   of  David ;    he  next 
talks  of  Regulus  and  Elius  Verus.     But,  above  all, 
he  implores  her  to  imitate  the  emprefs  Livia,  in  her 
advice  to   Auguflus,  refpecting   the   confpiracy  of 
Cinna  and  Pompey  (24).     Elizabeth,  who  wanted 
no  reafons,  nor  precedents,  to  juftify  a  meafure,  on 
which  me  had  long  determined,  heard  the  embaf- 
Tador  patiently :  oppofed  to  the  authorities  and  ex- 
*     amples  which  he  had  fo  laborioufly  quoted,  others 


(43)  DC  Thou,  vol.  x.  p. 

(34)  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  627—637. 

favorable 
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favorable  to  her  own  intentions  ;  and  ftruck  off  the  c  H 
head  of  her  prifoner  (25). 

No  great,  nor  eminent  hiftorian  arofe  in  France, 
during  the  period  under  our  review,     Comines  be- 
longs to  the  preceding  age  ;  and  neither  De  Thou, 
nor  Davila,  had  yet  appeared ;  if,  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter can,  with  ftri&nefs,  be  regarded  as  a  French 
writer.     Henry  the  Second,  at  the  felicitation  of 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  had  named  a  hiftoriogra- 
pher;  annexed  to  the  title  a  falary  of  about  fixty 
pounds  fterling;  and  even  furnimed  materials  for 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  reign  and  exploits :  but,  no 
progrefs  was  made  in  the  work  (26).     We  cannot 
fufficiently  regret,  that  the  Memoirs,  compofed  by 
Coligni,  upon  the  events  of  his  own  time,  and  in 
particular,  upon  the  civil  wars,  do  not  exift.     The 
manufcript,  found   after   the   admiral's  death,  was 
brought  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  burnt  by  advice 
of  marmal   Retz  (27).     Montluc  is  only  a  plain,  Montiuc. 
unlettered  foldier,  who  commemorates  hie  own  mi- 
litary actions,  under  the  name  of  "  Commentaries." 
The    "  political   and   military   Difcourfes"   of  La  La  None, 
Noue    breathe  the   candour,  veracity,   and   found 
reflexion,  by  which,  in  every  part  of  his  life,  their 
author  was  diftinguimed  :  but,  they  cannot  emulate 
the  praife  of  hiftory.     Tavannes's  "  Memoirs"  con-  Tavanne*. 
tain  much  valuable  and  fecret  information  on  the 
events  to  which  he  was  witnefs,  and  many  of  which 
he  directed  or  advifed.     But,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  his  fon,  who  gave  them  to  the  world,  has  mu- 
tilated,  altered,    and    defaced   them   in   numerous 
particulars.     Caftelnau  muft  be  efteemed  the  fineft 
writer  of  the  four :  he  is  modeft,  fuccinft,  clear, 
and   perfectly  well   informed   upon  all  the  points 
which  he  relates,  or  difcuffes.    He  is,  notwithftand. 

(15)  DC  Thou,  vol.  Jr.  p.  637. 

(46)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  53 — 55. 

(27)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  194  and  198. 

ing, 
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c  H  A  P.ingj  inferior  in  every  point  of  view,  to  his  model, 
Philip  de  Comines. 

^he  French  language  had  not  attained  either  to 
elegance,  or  purity,  before  the  acceffion  of  Henry 
the  Second.  Men  of  tafle  and  genius  difdained  to 

Poetry.  employ  it  as  the  vehicle  of  their  compofitions.  '  La- 
tin was  commonly  ufed  by  the  poets;  who  found 
their  own  language  too  rough  and  unharmonious, 
for  the  fetters  of  verfe.  Trie  fineft  productions  of 

preference  that  kind,  before  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
fry»  were  *n  Latin.  Marot,  who  eclipfed  the  fame 
of  all  his  predeceflbrs,  firft  quitted  the  language  of 
Horace,  to  adopt  that  of  his  own  country  (28). 
The  names  and  works  of  St.  Gelais,  Jodejle,  Bai'f, 
Belleau,  Dorat,  and  Defportes,  who  formed  the 
admiration  of  the  court,  under  Francis  the  Firft 
and  his  defendants,  are  now  in  a  great  meafure 
forgotten  j  or,  only  remembered  by  fome  happy 
lines,  which  have  efcaped  the  general  oblivion.  In 
all  their  writings,  a  redundancy  of  learning,  and  a 
fervile  imitation  of  the  antients,  is  vifible.  Charm- 
ed with  the  great  models  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
they  drefled  themfelves  in  their  borrowed  orna- 
ments, without  reflecting  that  the  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  original,  could  not  be  transfufed,  or 
preferved  in  the  copy. 

Marot  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  and  creator 
of  the  French  verfe.  To  him  is  due  the  invention 
of  the  Sonnet,  the  Rondeau,  and  the  Madrigal, 
which  were  unknown  before  the  fixteenth  century, 
in  France  (29).  He  flouriflied  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  the  Firft,  by  whom  he  was  carefled,  pro- 
tected, and  rewarded  ;  but,  his  religious  opinions, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  be  tinctured  with  herefy, 


(a8)  De  Thou,  vol.  i*.  p,  412—414.     Vie  de  Ronfard,  par 
Paris,  1604,  p.  1*8  and  175. 

(29)  CEuvres  de  Marot,  z  vols.    Geneve,  paffini.    Baillet,  Jugcment, 
fur  les  Poetes,  torn.  iii.  p.  306. 

compelled 
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compelled  him  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  to  feek  anc  HA  P. 
afylum  at  Geneva.  He  died  in  a  fpecies  of  exile, ,  IV* 
at  Turin,  in  Piemont,  which  was  then  occupied 
by  the  French  forces.  This  event  took  place  in 
1 544  (30) :  Such  was  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
his  verification  in  his  native  language,  that  none  of 
the  poets,  if  we  except  Ronfard,  who  formed  the 
"  Pleiad,"  or  conftellation  of  poetic  genius,  under 
the  laft  princes  of  Valois,  could  equal  him  in  thofe 
endowments  (31).  La  Fontaine,  in  the  enfuing 
century,  confefied  his  admiration  for,  and  his  obli- 
gations to  Marot,  as  one  of  his  matters,  and  mo- 
dels (32).  The  indecencies,  to  be  found  in  his 
compofitions,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  charged 
to  the  tafte  or  manners  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived  j  and  may  derive  fome  apology,  if  not  juftifi- 
cation,  from  reflecting,  that  fcarcely  any  of  the 
greateft  Roman  poets  of  the  Auguftan  age,  are  free 
from  the  fame  blemifhes.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
vogue,  which  Marot's  Tranflation  of  the  Pfalms 
into  French,  obtained,  under  Francis  the  Firft. 
The  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  whom  he  pfe- 
fented  them,  rewarded  him  by  a  donation  of  near 
two  hundred  pounds  fterling ;  a  fum  of  very  confi- 
derable  magnitude  in  that  century ;  and  which,  even 
in  this,  would  not  be  efteemed  fmall  (33). 

St.  Gelais  was  the  contemporary,  and  the  rival St* Cclais- 
of  Marot ;  but,  with  inferior  talents  and  reputation. 
His  verfes  are  eafy,  flowing,  and  fometimes  beauti- 
ful ;  ornamented  with  mythological  allufions,  and 
a  variety  of  learning.  The  greater  part  of  his  com- 
pofitions are  on  fubjects  of  a  light  and  temporary 
nature,  calculated  for  the  amufement  of  a  gay  and 
voluptuous  court;  fuch  as  were  thofe  of  Francis 

(30)  Bayle.  Did.  Art.  "  Marot,"  p.  154,  155. 

(31)  La  Bruyere,  Cara&eres,  p.  8a. 

(31)  La  Fontaine,  Ou wages  Pofthumes,  p.  107. 
(33)  Bayle,  fiCl.  Article  "  Marot,"  p.  .160. 

the 
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CHAP,  the   Firft,   and   Henry   the   Second.      He    furviv- 
^  ed    his    competitor    Marot,    and    died    in    Paris, 

^  in   1558  (340 

jodeiie.  To  Jodcile  is  due  the  revival  of  tragedy,  as  formed 
upon  the  models  of  antiquity.  His  "  Cleopatra" 
was  performed  with  incredible  applaufe,  by  order 
of  Henry  the  Second,  at  Paris  (35).  Belleau  is 
principally  known  by  his  tranflations  of  the  Odes 
of  Anacreon.  But,  neither  he,  nor  Dorat,  could 
conteft  the  pre-eminence  of  poetical  fame  and  ge- 
nius, with  Ronfard.  The  invention  of  Anagrams, 
a  paffion  for  which,  became  univerfal  among  the 
French,  is  attributed  to  Dorat  (36). 
.  Defportes  may  be  faid  to  terminate  the  lift  of 
poets,  who  flourifhed  under  the  laft  kings  of  Valois. 
He  was  enriched  by  the  profufion  of  Henry  the 
Third,  and  even  a&ed  no  inconfiderable  political 
part,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  De- 
fportes is  the  Tibullus  of  France,  amorous,  impaf- 
fioned,  and  querulous.  His  elegies,  though  un- 
equal in  purity  and  elegance,  to  thofe  of  the  Roman 
poet,  are  neither  deficient  in  foftnefs,  nor  in  har- 
mony. He  accompanied  his  patron  and  matter, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  into  Poland ;  and  he  gives,  in 
one  of  his  poetical  compofitions,  a  hideous  piclure 
of  the  Polifh  manners,  country,  and  nobility  (37). 
In  order  to  footh  the  diftrefs  of  Henry  the  Third 
for  the  lofs  of  his  two  minions,  Quelus  and  Mau- 
giron,  killed  in  a  duel,  Defportes  did  not  hefitate 
to  proftitute  his  talents,  by  compofmg  epitaphs  to 
their  memory,  and  exhaufting  panegyric  in  their 
praife  (38).  He  was  liberally  rewarded  for  thefe 

(34)  (Euvres  de  St.  Gelais,  paflim. 

(35)  Recherches  de  Pafquier,  lib.  vii.  cap.  vii.  p.  618.      Bayle.  DitSh 
Art.  "  Jodelle,"  and  K  Belleau."     Vie  de  Ronfard,  p.  139. 

(36)  Bayle.  Did.  Art.  "  Dorat,"  p.  618. 

(37)  CEuvres  dc  des  Fortes,  Antwerp,  1591,  p.  427,  428. 

(38)  Ibid.  p,  478—481- 
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fervile   offerings  of  the  mufe,  by  a  prince,  whofe  CHAP. 
munificence  towards  his  favorites,  knew  no  limits'.  IV- 

The  pre-eminence  of  poetical  genius  ^among  the 
French,  during  the  fixteenth  century,  is  unquef- 
tionably  due  to  Ronfard.  The  univerfality  of  his 
talents^  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  competitions, 
the  profound  erudition  fcattered  throughout  his 
writings,  and  the  fplendor  of  his  di&ion,  eclipfed  thofe 
of  all  his  contemporaries.  To  him  may  be  attri- 
buted the  introduction  of  the  higher  and  mo-re  fub- 
lime  fpeeies  of  poetry.  The  "  Franciad,"  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  whofe  honor  it  is 
compofed,  was  the  firft  epic  poem,  ftriftly  fo  deno- 
minated, that  appeared  in  the  French  language.  It 
was  left  imperfect,  and  unfiniihed,  on  account  of 
the  premature  and  early  death  of  that  prince  (39). 
However  inferior  to  the  great  models  of  antiquity, 
which  he  copied,  the  "  Franciad"  of  Ronfard,  is 
neither  defective  in  grandeur  of  conception,  luxuri- 
ancy  of  fancy,  nor  harmony  of  verification. 

With  him,  arofe  comedy,  likewife,  in  France. 
The  "  Plutus"  of  Ariftophanss,  which  he  tranflat- 
ed,  was  the  ear  Heft  production  of  that  kind,  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  It  was  performed,  undef 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  at  the  theatre  of 
Coqueret,  with  univerlal  applaufe  (40).  The  diver- 
fity  of  his  compofitions,  in  every  branch  of  poetry, 
excites  equal  admiration  and  aftonithment.  If  he 
was  compared  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  he  may, 
with  equal  juftice,  be  cited  as  the  rival  of  Anacreon, 
Pindar,  and  Catullus.  In  many  of  his  lighter 
pieces,  which  he  entitles  "  Gayetez,"  we  trace  all 
the  hilarity  and  wanton  mirth  of  the  Ionian  poet. 
His  "  Dythirambics"  contain  the  rich  dream  of 
harmony,  and  the  unfettered  grace  of  Pindar.  The 

(39)  OEuvres  de  Ronfard,  torn.  iii.    Paris,  1604,  p.  I— 2IJ,  paffim. 

(40)  Vie  ds  Rociard,  p.  laj1. 

VOL.  II.  D  d  poem. 
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c  H  A  P.  poem,  compofed  by  him,  to  commemorate  the  fef- 
IV>  tive  offering  of  a  goat,  adorned  with  garlands, 
which  was  prefented  as  a  teftimony  of  homage  to 
the  genius  of  Jodelle,  is  peculiarly  beautiful  (41). 
The  "  Sonnets"  of  Ronfard  to  his  miflrefs,  may 
be  compared  in  warmth  and  tendernefs,  with  thofe 
of  Catullus,  to  Lefbia.  Even  inanimate  objects  deriv- 
ed celebrity,  and  attained  immortality,  from  his 
pen.  The  fountain  of  "  Bellerie,"  in  the  Vendo- 
mois,  became  fcarcely  lefs  renowned,  than  the  claf- 
fical  fpring  of  Blandufia ;  and  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite fubjecls  of  poetic  defcription.  He  frequently 
retired  to  it,  as  Petrarch  did  to  Vauclafe,  there  to 
indulge  his  penfive  meditations  (42).  Like  Def- 
portes,  he  did  not  refufe  to  commemorate  the  mi- 
nions of  Henry  the  Third.  His  epitaphs  on  Quelus 
and  Maugiron,  are  elegant  compofitions,  and  mo- 
dels of  courtly  panegyric  (43).  If  he  is  thought  to 
have  degraded  the  dignity  of  poetry,  by  compofing 
an  epitaph  on  the  greyhound  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
or  the  lap-dog  of  Madame  de  Villeroy ;  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  Pope,  the  proudeft  poet  of  the 
prefent  century,  who  boafts  perpetually  of  his  inde- 
pendance,  and  who  affects  to  carry  his  indifference 
for  crowned  heads  almofl  to  contempt,  was  not 
afliamed  to  write  a  diftjch  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
dog  at  Kew.  Ronfard  confuhed  more  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  weeping  mufe,  in  his  epitaphs  on  the 
conftable  Montmorenci,  and  on  Philip  de  Co- 
mines  (44). 

From  his  earlieft  years,  he  was  the  companion 
and  attendant  of  kings.  After  having  accompanied 
James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  on  his  return  from 
France  to  his  own  dominions,  as  one  of  his  pages, 

(41)  CEuvres  dt  Ronfard,  "  Gayetez,"  p.  '333—346. 
(43)  Vie  de  Ronfard,  p.  149,  and  p.  178. 

(43)  CEuvres  de  Ronfard,  "  F.pitaphes,"  p.  87 — 89. 

(44)  Ibid.  p.  47— ss,  and  p.  60 — ti-,  -and  p.  87—103. 

he 
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he  palTed  into  the  fervice  of  Charles,  duke  of  Or-  CHAP. 
leans,  youngeft   of  the   three   fons   of  Francis   the 
Firft  (45).     Henry  the  Second  affbciated  him  to  all 
his  pallimes,  and  peculiarly  to  the  martial  exercifes 
and  diverlioris,  jn   which    that  monarch   excelled. 
The  force  and  addrefs  of  Ronfard  in  thefe  exhibi- 
tions  of  corporal  flrength  and  prowefs,  were  not 
lefs  confpicuous,  than  the  elegance  of  his  intellec- 
tual endowments  (46;.     Charles  the  Ninth  exprefT- 
ed  for  him  the  moil  partial  affeclion,  commanded 
him  not  to  quit  the  court,  and  enriched  him  by  the 
donation  of  various  abbies,  and  ecclefiaftical  prefer- 
ments.   The  verfes  of  Charles,  addreffed  to  Ronfard, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  works  of  the  poet ;  and  if 
they  do  little  credit  to  the  talents  of  the  king,  they,  at 
leaft,   difplay   his   attachment   to   the   mufes  (47). 
Under  his  fuceeflbr,  Henry  the  Third,  Ronfard  was 
chofen  for  one  of  the  members  of  an  academy,  in, 
which  the  principal  men  of  letters  met,  to  converfe, 
and  to  communicate  their   refpeclive  compofitions. 
It  was  held  at  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  in  Henry's 
prefence  (48). 

Nor  was  his  celebrity  confined  to  France.  It  ex- 
tended to  other  kingdoms,  and  was  only  limited  by 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  England,  delighted  in  his  writings,  and  exprefc 
ed  her  admiration  for  their  author  (4g).  Even  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  whofe  charms 
he  had  done  homage  during  the  tranfitory  reign  of 
her  firft  hufhand,  Francis  the  Second  ;  in  her  foil- 
tary  imprifonment  at  Tutbury  and  Fotheringay 
caftles,  foothed  her  calamities,  by  the  perufal  of 

(45)  Vie  de  Ronfard,  p.  1 15,  116. 

(46)  Ibid.  p.  119,  lie. 

(47)'CEuvres  de  Ronfard,  torn.  iii.  p.  317—323.      Vic   de  Ronfard, 
p.  141—144. 

(48)  CEuyres  de  Ronfard,  torn.  iii.  p.  176  and  147. 

(49)  Vie  de  Ronferd,  p.  147. 

D  d  2  Ronfard's 
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c  H  A  P.Ronfard's  works.     As  a  proof  of  her  efteem,  (he 
v'      fent  him,  in  1583,  by  Nau,  her  fecretary,  a  filvef 
buffet,  valued  at  a  thoufand  crowns,  with  this  in- 
fcription  on  it,  "  A  Ronfard,  1'Apollon  de  la  Source 
des  Mufes  (50)."     At  the  ceremony  of  the  "  Floral 
Games,"  inftituted  and  held  in  the  city   of  Tou- 
loufe,  the  prefidents,  parliament,  and  people,  una- 
nimoufly  decreed  the  pre-eminence  to  Ronlard.    Not 
fatisfied  with  conferring  on  him  a  wreath  of  eglan- 
tine, the  cuftomary  reward  of  the  victorious  poet, 
they  fent  him  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  in  mafly  filver, 
accompanied  with  the  mod  flattering  teflimonies  of 
their  admiration  (51).     His  funeral  was  attended  by 
the   moft    illuflrious    perfons  in  France,  for  rank, 
talents,  and  virtue.     The  dukes  of  Angouleme  and 
Joyeufe,  together   with   the   cardinal   of  Bourbon, 
and    the  principal   members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  did  not  difdain  to  follow  in  the  cavalcade, 
and  to  perform  the  lad  honors  to  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
genius  (52).     Du  Perron,  who  became  afterwards 
a  cardinal,  and  who  had  already  difplayed  talents  of 
various  kinds,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration  (53)* 
Such  was  the  refpecl:  and  eflimation  in  which  his 
works  were  held  by  foreign  nations,  that  they  were 
read  as  models  of  poetic  beauty,  in  all  the  French 
fchools   of  Flanders,  England,  Germany,  and  Po- 
land (54)-     Like  Hadrian,  when  expiring,  he  co*m- 
pofed  fome  lines,  addrefied  to  his  departing  foul, 
which  are  not  inferior   in  vivacity,  to  thofe  attri- 
buted to  the  Roman  emperor;  of  which  they  may 
be   efteemed    a   parody  (55).     Criticifrn   itfelf  was 
filent,  or  converted  to  panegyric,  when  employed 
upon  Ronfard;  and  Scaliger,  whofe  pen  infpired  fo 
much   dread  among  his  contemporaries,  dedicated 

(50)  Vie  de  Ronfard,  p.  147,  148. 

(51)  Ibid.  p.  i.,7>  138-  (i^~)  Ibid.  p.  159,  160. 

(53)  Oraifon  funehre  de  du  Perron,  p.  184—240. 

(54)  Vie  de  Ronfard,  p.  168,  169.  (jj)  Ibid.  p.  JJI. 

to 
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to  him,  his  favorite  Anacreontics.     We  may  judge  e  H  A  p. 
of  the  reverential  awe  which  Scaliger  felt  for  the       IV- 
French  poet,  by  the  language  which  he  ufes,  in  his  ' 
addrefs.     It  is  fuch  as  Horace  would  have  adopted, 
when  fpeaking  of  Homer  : 

"  Quo  te  carmine,  qua  prece, 
'*  Quo  pingui  gcnium  thtire,  adeam  tuum, 

«'  Jmmenli  fobolem  aethcris, 
**  Qui  mufis  animi  prodigus,  imperas(56)  ?" 

Notwithstanding  the  obligations  which  the  French 
language  owes  to  Ronfard,  in  whofe  hands  it  be- 
came copious,  rich,  and  melodious,  he  is  not  exempt 
from  defe&s.  Bur,  they  are,  perhaps,  more  the 
faults  of  the  age,  than  of  the  poet.  His  produc- 
tions are  loaded  with  mythology  and  fable  ;  nor  can 
we  acquit  him  of  fome  degree  of  impiety  and  pro- 
fanation, in  comparing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  to 
thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift  (57). 

Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  neither  of  whom 
poets,  are   the  only   authors   of  the  period,  in   the 
walk  of  polite   letters,    who  can  be  faid   to  have 
efcaped  the  general  fate  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
to  be  read,  after  two  centuries,  beyond  the  limits  of 
France.     Rabelais,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  in- 
decency and  low  buffoonery  of  his  writings,  contains 
fo    much   genuine   and    original   humor,    fo    much 
groteique  fancy,  incidents  fo  comic,  fatire  fo  delicate     * 
and  keen,  mixed  with  learning  fo  various  and  pro- 
found, that  he  mud  be  for  ever  agreeable  to  man- 
kind.    It  is  probable,  that  the  greater  number  of 
thofe  who  perufe  the  "  Hiftory  of  Gargantua  and 
*c  Pantagruel,"  fee  in  the  work,  only  its   eccentric  Hi 
and  extravagant  outfide.      But,  the  ridicule  of  the-°f  th 
diurch  of  Rome,  of  the  Catholic  religion,  its  cere-  ^J 


(56)  Vie  de  Ronfard,  p.  167,  168. 

(^7)  Bayle.  Did.  Art.  "  Ronfard,"  p.  895,  896. 
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C  H  A  P.  monies  and  injunctions,  efcapes  continually  through 
.  IV*  the  difguife,  under  which  Rabelais  found  it  requisite 
to  conceal  fo  hazardous  an  attempt.  It  may  excite 
fome  furprize,  that  a  man  who  evidently  defpifed 
and  disbelieved  the  moft.  effential  articles  of  the 
Rornifh  faith,  ihould,  after  practifmg  medicine,  have 
been  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  a  collegiate  church, 
and  made  curate  of  Meudon,  near  Paris  (58').  The 
cardinal  du  Bellai,  his  patron,  who  protected,  and 
preferred  him,  was  not  more  perfuaded  of  the 
fancthy  of  the  religion,  which  he  profefled.  ,That 
prelate,  in  defiance  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Romifh 
fee,  had  not  hefitated  to  contract  a  marriage  with 
niadame  de  Chatillon,  though  motives  of  conveni- 
ence induced  him  to  conceal  the  tranfaction  (59). 
The  veil  of  affected  folly  and  abfurdity,  under  which 
Rabelais  aimed  his  (hafts  at  popes  and  princes,  fav- 
ed  him  from  punimment ;  while  the  Proteftants, 
who  gravely  and  morofely  attacked  the  pontifical 
power  and  dignity,  were  feized  and  committed  to 
the  flames.  Rabelais  belongs  to  the  age  of  Francis 
the  Firft,  and  Henry  the  Second  ;  under  the  latter 
of  which  kings  he  ended  ,his  days,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life. 

Montaigne.  Montaigne  flourifhed  under  the  laft  princes  of 
Valois,  and  furvived  the  extinction  of  that  family. 
His  "  Effays"  are  equally  original,  and  not  lefs 
amufmg,  than  the  writings  of  Rabelais.  He  was  a 
man  of  condition  ;  and  the  carelefs,  but,  graceful 
negligence  of  a  gentleman,  characterizes  his  ftyle. 
Geniusof  Though  he  talks  perpetually,  and  almoft  exclufively, 
°f  himfelf,  his  egotifm  never  offends,  and  generally 
entertains.  Eafe  and  nature  feem  to  guide  his  pen  ; 
which  is,  however,  difgraced  by  equal  tranfgreflions 
of  decency,  with  thofe  to  be  found  in  Rabelais,  and 

(58)  CEuvres  de  Rabelais,  Vie,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

(59)  Brantome,  vo!.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  177 — 180. 
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in  Brantome.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  thec  H  A  p. 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  is  vifible  throughout  1V< 
every  page  of  Montaigne.  He  opprefies  us  with  s""~r'^>/ 
citations  from  all  the  poets  ;  and  he  never  difdains 
to  fortify,  or  fupport  his  petitions,  by  an  appeal 
to  their  authority.  He  is  a  fceptic,  and  takes 
little  pains  to  difguife  it}  though  he  chofe  to  live 
and  die  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church. 
We  may  judge  of  the  avidity  with  which  his 
Eflays  were  devoured  by  the  public,  when  we 
reflect,  that  even  civil  war,  and  every  kind  of  inter- 
nal calamity,  could  «ot  impede  their  recepuon. 
They  firft  appeared  in  1580,  under  Henry  the 
Third  ;  and  in  1588,  a  period  of  rebellion  and 
anarchy,  he  publimed  the  fifth  edition,  at  Pa^ris, 
amidfl  the  convulfions  of  the  League  (60). 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  defcended  from  a  family Architcc. 
immortalized  by  their  protection  of  all  the  arts,  andture- 
defirous  of  tranfplanting  them  into  France,  con- 
flruded  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  which  me  com- 
menced in  1564,  foon  after  the  termination  of  the 
firft  civil  wars.  Philibert  de  Lorme,  and  John 
Bullan,  were  the  architects  whom  (lie  employed  to 
l*aife  that  ftately  edifice,  which  fhe  completed  before 
her  deceafe,  notwithftanding  the  troubles  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  exhausted  (tare  of  the  finances  (61), 
It  was,  unqueftionably,  the  fined  monument  of  ar- 
chitecture, then  to  be  found,  beyond  the  Alps. 
Louis  de  Foix,  a  native  of  Paris,  began,  in  1584, 
the  celebrated  tower  of  Cordouan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Garonne  ;  defigned  as  a  pharos,  or  light- 
houfe,  to  direct  the  (hips  bound  to,  and  from,  the 
port  of  Bourdeaux.  Its  pofition  was  on  a  rock  in 
the  midft  of  the  fea,  expofed  to  the  utmoit  fury  of 
the  elements.  Three  (lories,  ornamented  with  the 

(60)  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Montaigne,  Difc.  prelim,  voL  i.  p.  64  and 

*J- 

(61)  L'Art  dc  Ver.  vol.  i.  p.  648, 

3  different 
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CHAP,  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  terminating 
pyramidically,  formed  the  tower  ;  whofe  folidity, 
proportions,  and  ftrength,  have  fecured  its  duration 
to  the  prefent  time.  It  was  not  entirely  completed 
till  the  year  161 1  (62). 

Painting,        -^Q  reguiar  fchool  of  painting,  or  fculpture,  had 

andfculp-  & .  »       . 

ture.  appeared  in  trance,  peiore  the  extinction  or  the 
race  of  Valois.  The  exertions  of  Francis  the  Firft 
had  neverthelefs  awakened  the  genius  of  the  nation, 
in  both  thofe  branches  of  art.  John  Gougeon,  and 
Germain  Pillon,  were  efteemed  very  expert  fculptors, 
and  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  reputation,  un- 
der Henry  the  Third  (63).  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
expired  in  the  arms  of  Francis  the  Firft,  was  an 
Italian,  and  does  not  feem  tq  have  left  behind  him 
any  eminent  pupils.  Scarcely  a  fingle  flatue  of 
bronze,  or  of  marble,  ornamented  the  metropolis, 
in  1589.  The  monuments,  erected  by  Henry,  to 
the  memory  of  ,his  three  minions,  St.  Megrin, 
Quelus,  and  Maugiron,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
which  were  compofed  of  the  mod  coftly  materials  ; 
had  been  demolifhed  by  the  fury  of  the  Parifians,  on 
their  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  afiaflinations 

M«dalg.  committed  at  Blois  (64).  Medals,  commemorative 
of  great  or  aufpicious  events,  were  frequently  ftruck, 
and  fcattered  among  the  people,  or  difiributed  as 
marks  of  diftin&ion.  Confiderable  delicacy  was 
difplayed  in  their  fabrication,  as  well  as  in  the  devices 
or  legends  with  which  they  were  ornamented. 
Jane,  queen  of  Navarre,  in  1569,  prefented  gold 
medallions  to  the  principal  German  commanders  of 
the  auxiliary  army.  On  them  were  infcribed  mottos, 
containing  an  allufion  to  their  perilous  fituation,  and 

(6z)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  204.     Didt.  Univ.  dc  la  France,  vol.  i.  p.  467 
—469. 

(63)  Satyre  Men.  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 

(64)  L'Etoile,  p.  114. 

religious 
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religious  union  ("65).      Three  years  afterwards,  at  c  H  A  p. 
the  nuptials  of   Henry,    king    of  Navarre,    with       IV- 
Margaret  of  Valois,    gold  and  filver  medals   were  v""~r~"" 
thrown  to  the  populace.      The  infcription,  "  Con- 
*e  ftricta  hoc  difcordia  vinculo,"  was  defigned  to 
fignify  the  extinction  of  paft  anjmofities,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  marriage  (66). 

The  feature  which  peculiarly   diftinguifhed   and  Erudition, 
characterized    the    age,     was    erudition.       Letters, 
which  had  revived  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  did  not  penetrate  into  France  till 
above  fixty  years  later.     It  was  Francis  the  Firft  who  EnthuCafm 
cherifhed,    patronized,    and   rendered    their   ftudy for  the  Htt> 
general.     The  productions  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  duaions  of 
in  poetry,  hiltory,  eloquence,  and   philofophy,  be-  antiiuitr- 
came  known  to  the  French  ;  and  all  the  beauties  of 
the  antients,    were  embeilimed   by    the  charms   of 
novelty.     Captivated  with  graces  fo  much  fuperior 
to  every  other,  and  with  which  they  had  been  hither- 
to unacquainted  ;  they  knew  no  limit  to  their  enthu- 
fiaftic  admiration.      All  clalTes  of  fociety  caught  the 
infection  :  princes,  nobles,  foldiers.  and  even  ladies, 
cultivated  learning  ;  and   became  familiar  with  the 
language   of   Cicero,    and  of    Homer.       Erudition 
was  deemed  neceffary  for  attaining  to  employments 
of  ftate  ;    and   ambition   derived   fupport  from   the 
ftudy   of    letters.       L'Hopital  owed,     in    a    great  Example*. 
*  meafure,  his  progreiTive  elevation,  through  the  vari- 
ous dignities   of  the  law,  to  its  higheft  eminence; 
not  fo  much  to  his  knowledge  of  jurifprudence,  as 
to  his  reputation  for  fcience  (67).      Coligni,  in  the 
midft  of  civil  war,  found  lei  lure  to  read  trie  Roman 
writers,  and  converfed  with  fluency  and  elegance  in 
Latin    (68).      Marfhal    Scrozzi,    though    engaged 


(65)  Memoires  de  Caft.  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

(66)  Vic  dc  Marg.  de  Val.  p.  87. 

Trad,  de  PHop.  Eclairciff.  vol.  i.  p.  9  andio. 
Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  197. 
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CHAP,  during  his  whole  life,  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp, 
IV>  tranflated  the  Commentaries  of  Csefar  into  Greek, 
with  notes  and  applications  calculated  for  rendering 
the  original  more  intelligible,  or  ufeful,  to  men  of 
the  military  profeffion.  "  I  have  heard  Ronfard  and 
"  Durant,"  adds  Brantome,  "  exprefs  their  amaze- 
"  ment  at  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  the  Greek 
"  tranflation,  which,  in  then;  eftimation,  was  not 
"  inferior  to  the  Latin  of  the  Roman  dictator  (69)." 
Henry  the  It  was  the"  ordinary  amufement  of  Henry  the  Third, 
Th'[d'  alQf  to  retire»  after  dinner,  to  his  dofet,  with  Baccio  del 
Navarr!  Bene,  and  Corbinelli,  two  learned  Florentines,  who 
read  to  him  the  works  of  Polybius  and  of  Tacitus, 
in  their  original  languages  (70.)  Henry,  king  "of 
Navarre,  though  naturally  averfe  to  fedentary  and 
ftu^ious  occupations ;  yet,  was  verfed  in  Greek, 
and  accuftomed,  from  his  infancy,  to  cite  or  repeac 
paflfagesfrom  their  poets  and  hiftojians.  It  is  a  well- 
known  anecdote,  that,  while  yet  a  child,  he  adopted 
for  his  motto,  the  words,  "  35 »>.**,  35  aVofiamr,"  either 
conquer,  or  die  :  and  that  he  refufed  to  explain  their 
meaning  to  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
who  was  anxious  to  know  their  import  (71)' 
Princeffcs,  L'Hopital  addrefled  many  of  his  Latin  epiftles  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Francis  the  Firft,  duchefs  of 
Savoy  ;  and  jhat  princefs,  to  whom  her  father, 
when  expiring,  recommended  the  protection  of  the 
mufes,  improved  herfelf  by  the  frequent  (tudy  of 
Cicero  and  of  Horace  (72).  When  the  Polifh 
embafladors,  in  1 573,  arrived  at  Paris,  to  lay  their 
crown  at  the  feet  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  the  bimop 
of  Cracow,  one  of  the  number,  having  harangued 
the  young  queen  of  Navarre,  Margaret,  in  Latin  ; 

(69)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etrang.  p.  261  and  261. 

(70)  Davila,  p.  148. 

(71)  Chron.  Noven.  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

(72)  Trad,  dc  1'Hopital,  vol.  ii.  p.  123 — 134.    Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  yol.  i. 
p.  70$. 
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(he  inftantly  replied  in  the  fame  language,  recapitu-  CHAP, 
lating,  and  anfwering  every  part  of  his  fpeech,  with  l^L/ 
facility  and  precifion  (73).  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
lefs  {killed  in  the  languages  of  antiquity,  employed 
an  interpreter  on  the  fame  occafion.  Her  fele&ion 
fell  on  Catherine  de  Clermont,  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  and  accomplifhed  ladies  of  the  court ;  but, 
not  more  eminent  for  the  graces  of  her  perfon, 
than  for  her  erudition  (74).  Jane  d'Albret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  Renee,  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  two  princefles  who  em- 
braced the  reformed  doctrines,  were  diftinguimed 
by  their  proficiency  in,  as  well  as  by  their  protection 
of  learning. 

To  fuch  a  point  of  perfection  was  the  imitation  of  imitations 
the  antients  carried,  that  many  of  the  productions 
of  1'Hopital,  and'of  Morvilliers,  bimop. of  Orleans, 
were  not  diftinguimable  by  the  ableft  critics,  from 
the  writings  of  antiquity.     The  epiftle  of  1'Hopital, 
to  James  du  Faur,  intitied  "  An  Imprecation  againft 
"  Suits  at  Law,"  deceived  the  learned  fo  completely, 
as  to  be  not  only  attributed  to  various  Roman  poets  ; 
but,  to  exercife  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  the  inter- 
polations and  alterations,  introduced  into  the  origi- 
nal text  (75).      We  may  fee  in  d'Aubignc,    how 
elegant  were  the   Latin  verfes,    cornpofed  by  the 
young  nobility  ;  and  what  facility  they  poflefled  in 
making  them,    upon  every  occafion  (76;.      Even 
from  the  pageants  and  amufemehts  of  the  court,  the 
Latin  language  was  not  excluded  ;  and  females  of 
the  higheft  diftincHon  recited  Roman  poetry,  with 
equal  grace  and  elegance.     At  a  fpecies  of  mafque, 
reprefented  before  Henry  the  Second,  at  St.  Ger- 

(73)  Vi£  de  Marg.  p.  I2^. 

(74)  [hid.  p.  122.     Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  102 — 105. 

(75  j  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  i.  p.  137-^144     Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  i.  p. 
4J4,  and  p.  504. 

(76)  D'Aub.  Mem.  p.  85  and  89. 
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c  H  A  p.  main,  near  Paris,  in  1554  ;  in  which  fix  ladies,  or 
princeflTesy,  habited  as  Sybils,  performed  the  princi- 
~  pal  parts  ;  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  then  in  very  early 
youth,  perfonated  the  Delphic  Sybil.  Addrefling 
herfelf  to  the  Dauphin,  her  deflined  hufband,  who 
was  afterwards  Francis  the  Second,  {he  predicted  in 
a  diflich,  compofed  by  St.  Gelais,  the  poet,  the 
future  union,  in  his  perfon,  of  the  Britifh  and  French 
crowns  : 

"  Delphica,  Delphini  fi  mcntem  oracula  tangurrt, 
"  Britonibus  junges  regna  Britanna  tuis  (77)-" 

A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language, 
was  an  indifpenfable  qualification  for  embafladors  to 
many  of  the  European  courts,  and  highly  intro- 
ductory to  all  foreign  millions  and  employments  (78). 
French  had  not  then  been  adopted  as  ageneral  medium 
of  converfation.  Spanifn  was  much  more  generally 

,  ufed  ;  and  it  was  the  language  of  the  Imperial  court, 
as  well  as  that  of  Madrid,  till  the  reign  of  Rodolph 
^g  gecond  (79).  Montaigne  was  inftru&ed  in 

i  Latin,  before  he  was  permitted  to  learn  his  native 
language  ;  and  fo  perfectly  did  he  poffefs  it,  that  the 
celebrated  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  his  preceptors, 
confeffed,  that  he  apprehended  converfing  with  his 
pupil  (80).  P'Aubignc:  fays,  that  at  fix  years  of 
age,  he  could  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew : 
when  only  in  his  eighth  year,  he  tranflated  the 
"  Crito"  of  Plato,  into  French  (81).  Military 
men  compofed  their  own  epitaphs,  or  thofe  of  their 
friends,  flain  in  action.  %fc  When  la  Cafe  de  Miram- 

(77)  (Euvres  Poetiq.  de  St.  Gelais,  a  Paris,  1719.  p.   12,  IJ. 
(78     L,e  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  776. 

(79)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  78. 

(80)  Effais  de  Montaigne,  vol.  i.  p.  254 — 256.     Voyages  de  Montaigne, 
Difc.  Prelim,  vol.i.  p.  70 and  71.     Biogr.  Didion.  vol.  ix.  p.  298. 

(81)  D'Aub.  Mem.  p.  4  and  j. 
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**  beau  was  killed  in  1574,"  fays  de  Thou  ;  "  in  his  c  H  A  P. 

"  boot  was  found  the  following  diftich,  written  with 

"  his  own  hand,  as  if  he  had  forefeen  his  end  :  '*"r^1 

"  Define  migrantem  lugere,  viator,    et  hofpes. 
"  Non  careo  patria  :  me  caret  ilia  magis  (82)." 

• 

The  fatirical  fonnets,  which  originated  on  a  thou- 
fand  trifling  fubjecls,  and  which-  were  circulated  in 
the  courts  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the 
Third,  were  rarely  in  French.  Wits  and  fatirifts 
preferred  the  Latin,  as  more  expreffive,  and  equally 
intelligible.  The  fix  elegant  lines,  compofed  by  a 
courtier,  in  1577,  upon  the  comet,  which  was  then 
vifible,  and.,  whofe  appearance  imprefied  Catherine 
of  Medicis  with  fo  much  terror,  as  well  as  mod  of 
the  epigrams  upon  the  minions,  or  minifters  of 
Henry  the  Third,  were  written  in  the  language  and 
fpirit  of  Martial  (83).  Brantome,  who  is  only  a 
diflblute  man  of  the  world,  is  yet  an  accomplifhed 
fcholar. 

Never  was  greater  munificence  extended  to  men  of  MuTilfi" 
genius,  in  every  branch  of  art  and  fcience,  than  by 
the  princes  of  Valois.  The  bounties  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  were  difpenfed  with  more  parade  and 
orientation  ;  but,  they  were  neither  more  general,  nor 
fuperior  in  extent.  Francis  the  Firft,  not  fatisfied 
with  encouraging  and  recompenfmg  literary  merit 
in  his  own  lubjeds,  exerted  himfelf  to  difcover  and 
reward  it  among  every  foreign  nation.  He '  fent 
feveral  learned  men,  at  his  own  expence,  to  travel 
into  Greece,  and  the  countries  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
order  to  colled  antiquities,  manufcripts,  and  other 
monuments  (84).  Royal  profeffors,  with  liberal 

(8a)  De  Tfiou,  vol.  vii.  p.  45. 

(83)  L'Etoile,  p.  25  and  26,  and  p.  37,  and  p.  80.  and  p.  108.     Mem, 
pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  lit,  and  p.  192  and  193, 

(84)  .Brantowe,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  241, 
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CHAP,  pecuniary  ftipends,  were  appointed,  to  teach  in  the 
IV*  colleges,  which  he  founded,  or  endowed.  Such 
was  his  predilection  for  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  that  he  ufually  made  choice  of 
them  for  embaffies  to  the  European  courts  (85). 
Paul  Jovius,  the  famous  hiftorian,  enjoyed  a  penfion 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  crowns,  from  the  treafury, 
during  that  monarch's  life :  but  the  conftable 
Montmorenci,  with  whofe  character  and  actions 
Jovius  had  taken  fome  unwarrantable  liberties,  re- 
trenched and  (truck  it  off,  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry 
the  Second  (86).  Notwithstanding  this  fingle  in- 
ftance  of  refentment,  exprefied  by  a  minifter,  whofe 
alienation  to,  and  unacquaintance  with  letters,  was 
well  known  ;  Henry  difplayed  the  fame  princely  re- 
gard for  them,  which  had  characterized  his  father. 
He  was  fo  charmed  with  the  "  Cleopatra,"  a  tragedy 

jodeiic.  of  Jodelle,  as  to  give  the  author  a  prefent  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  crowns,  befides  other  gratifica- 
tions (87).  Henry  the  Third  prefented  the  poets, 
Ronfard  and  Baif,  each,  a  thoufand  crowns,  as  a 
recompence  for  the  beautiful  verfes,  compofed  by 
them  on  the  occafion  of  his  favorite,  Joyeufe's  mar- 
riage (88).  Even  religious  prejudices  and  antipa- 
thies, which  were  fo  powerful  in  that  age,  did  not 
prevent  Henry  the  Third  from  ordering  five  hundred 

Etienne  crowns  to  be  prefented  to  Henry  Etienne,  a  Hugo- 
not,  who  had  written  a  work  of  much  cdebrity, 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  French  language  (89). 
At  the  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  and  inveftiture 
of  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  as  fovereign  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  was  performed  at  Antwerp,  in 
1582  j  the  deputies  of  the  Proteftants,  in  the  act  of 

(85)  Brantome,  rol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  241*.     Biog.  Di&ion.  vol.  ii.  Artie. 
Budaus. 

(86)  Brantome,  vol  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  231  and  233. 

(87)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  59. 
C88)  L'Etoile,  p.  46. 
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homage  and  congratulation  to  their  new  prince,  be-  c  H  A  p. 
fought  of  him  to  take  under  his  protection,  letters,      IV> 
and  their  profeflbrs,  and  to  honor  ihem,  according  ^ 
to  the  example  left  him  &y  Krancis  the  Firft  (90). 
He  promifed  to  comply  with  the  reqtfeft.      Prelates 
and  cardinals  expended  the  revenues  of  their  eccle- 
fiaftical   preferments,   in  the  patronage  of  genius. 
The  vices  and  irregularities  of  the  cardinal  of  Lor- Cardinal  of 
rain  were  concealed  and  almoft  forgotten,  m  theLomin* 
munificent  largefles  with   which  he  conciliated  lite- 
rary favor.      He  was  the  Meccenas   of   the  court 
of  Henry  the  Second,  and  his  two  immediate  fuc- 
ceffors  (91). 

The  art  of  printing,  in  the  courfe  of  confiderably  An  of  print- 
more  than  a  century,  which  had  elapfed  fince  its  in-lnff' 
vention,  had  diffufed  very  widely  every  fpecies  of 
knowledge,  and  penetrated  among  all  orders  of  fo- 
ciety.  The  Morels,  and  the  Etiennes,  celebrated 
printers,  carried  the  art  at  Paris,  to  a  pitch  of 
eminence,  before  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second, 
in  1559  (92).  One  of  the  former  family,  convicted 
of  herefy,  was  burnt  in  the  iacceeding  reign  (93 ). 
Manutius,  employed  by  the  Venetians,  and  by  vari-  Manutia*. 
ous  of  the  Romifti  pontiffs,  had  immortalized  his 
own  name,  by  giving  to  the  world  the  moft  perfect 
and  beautiful  editions  of  Tully,  as  well  as  of  many 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  fame  of 
Aldus  Manutius  was  fuftained  by  his  fon,  who  died 
in  1574  (94).  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  in  1588, 
Metayer,  the  royal  printer  at  Paris,  gave  to  the 
world  a  magnificent  work,  executed  by  order  of 

(89)  Memoires  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  193. 

(90)  De  Thou,  vol.\yiii.  p.  695. 

(91)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  416.     Trad:  dc  1'Hopital,  vol.  i. 
f.46. 

(92)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  206. 

(93)  Trad  de  1'Hbp.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

(94)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p,  306.     Biog.  Die,  vol.  i*.  p.  53  and  5$. 
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CHAP,  the  king.  It  contained  the  breviaries  and  prayers  of 
1V-  the  Romifli  ritual,  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  paper 
and  the  type  were  equally  beautiful  (95).  "With  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  printing,  were  proporti- 
-  onably  diffufed  its  evils.  Under  a  reign  fuch  as  that 

mcrous.  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  the  royal  confideration 
and  authority  were  fo  much  relaxed,  the  prefs  teem- 
ed with  libels  of  the  moft  infolent  nature.  The 
Hugonots,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
publimed  feveral  fevere  and  fatiricat  pieces  againft 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  then  regent  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  Henry  in-  Poland.  She  was  exhorted  by 
the  council  of  ftate,  to  punifh  the  authors  with  rigor. 
But,  her  magnanimity  difdained  the  advice,  and 
permitted  an  uninterrupted  courfe  to  all  thejaccufati- 
ons  or  calumnies  of  her  enemies  (96).  Henry,  on 
his  return  to  France;  did  not  imitatk  her  in  fo  fliin- 

Severityex-  jn~  a  feature  of  her  character.      On  the  contrary, 

•rcifed  to-       .  °          .       .     n  ~      .  ,  .    ,  it-,          i  • 

wards  libel-  the  only  mltances  or  rigor,  which  can  be  laid  to  his 
lws-  charge,  which  comraft  extraordinarily  with  the  leni- 
ty, or  apathy,  dernonftrated  in  his  general  admini- 
ftration,  were  exerted  againft  libellers.  In  March, 
1577,  while  the  court  was  at  Blois,  a'fatirical  com- 
polition,  in  which  the  king,  the  queen-mother,  and 
other  perfons,  were  treated  with  extreme  feverity, 
was  laid  under  the  bolfter  of  Catherine  of  MedicisY 
bed.  It  is  not  lefs  ridiculous,  than  true,  that  for 
this  crime,  cf  which  the  author  was  unknown,  all 
the  poets  about  the  court  were  immediately  feized, 
and  fent  to  prifon  (97). 

The  faction  of  the  League,  from  its  firft  formati- 
on, feems  to  have  been  fully  fenfible  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  prefs  ;  and  the  leaders  made  bold  and 
frequent  application  to  the  paffions  of  the  peoples 


(95)  Satyre  Menippee,    vol.  ii.  p.  Ijb,  15 1. 

(96)  Davila,  p.  418. 

(97)  Memoircs  dc  Nevers,  vol.  L  p.  177. 
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through  its  medium.      In   1583,  before  the  great  c  H  A  p. 
convulfions    which    marked  the    clofe   of   Henry's 
reign,  Roziere,  archdeacon  of  Toul,   was  brought 
before  the  council,  to  anfwer  for  having  compofed 
and  publifhed  a  book,  entitled  "  Genealogy  of  the 
"  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Bar."     The  objed  of  it  was 
to  prove,  that  Hugh  Capet  and  his  defcendants  were 
only  ufurpers ;  and  that  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  were 
the  genuine  reprefentatives  of  Charlemagne.     Some 
paffages  in  the  work  were,    likewife,  of  a  nature 
perfonally  infulting  and  injurious  to  the  king  himfelf. 
Roziere  would  have  infallibly  expiated  his  offence 
by  a  public  execution,  if  he  had  not  been  extricated 
by  the  powerful  interpolation  of  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,    and   the  queen-mother  (98.)      Belleville, 
Proteftant  gentleman,  having,  in  the  following  year, of BeUeviile» 
committed  a  crime  of  lefs  political  magnitude,  but, 
to  which  Henry  was  deeply  fenfible ;  by  writing  a 
fatire  on  his  private  debaucheries,  was  inftantly  ar- 
refted.      Convi&ed  of   being  the   author,    he   was 
drawn  in  a  Hedge  to  the  place  of  execution,  hanged, 
and  his  body,  together  with  the  work,  thrown  into 
the  flames.     All  his  eftates  and  property  were  con- 
fifcated  (99).      Even  infanity  formed  no  protection 
againit  the  rigor  of  the  laws,  in  cafes  of  a  libellous 
nature.      Le  Breton,  a  man  of  a  heated  and  difor-  and  of  i,e 
dered  imagination,    bred  to  the  bar,   ventured  inBrcton- 
1586,  to  ftigmatize  the  magiflrates  and  fovereign, 
with    equally    betraying    the    ca.uie   of    the    poor. 
Although  in  the  courfe  of  his  trial,  he  gave  numer- 
ous indications  of  an  alienated  mind,  and  notwith- 
itanding  the  interceifion  of  the  judges  themfelves, 
who  befought  of  the  king  to  remit  his  punifliment, 
he  was   condemned   and  executed   (100).      Thefe 

(98)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  70  and  71. 

(99)  Ibid.  p.  201  and  «oz.     Mem   pour  fer.  a  l*Hifl.  de  Fr.  p.  184 
(ico)    Chrpn.   Nov.  vol.  i  p.  33  and  34.     De  Thou,  vol.  vili  p   613— 

615.     Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  213  and  214. 
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CHAP,  exemplary  chaflifements  did  not  deter  the  heads  of 
v^J^X^,  the  League  from  publifhing  a  variety  of  pamphlets, 
calculated  to  withdraw  the  obedience  of  the  iubject 
from  the  crown.     Such  was  the  avidity  of  the"  peo- 
ple to  perufe  them,  and  fo  odious  was  the  govern- 
ment, that  no  penalties  could  deter  the  printers  or 
venders  from  circulating  them  through  the  metro- 
Powerful    polis.      Impositions  of  the  groffeft  nature,  and  in- 
jfc^°f  ieve<3ives  the  mod  bitter,  were  not  fpared,  and  met 
•with  a  ready  belief.     The  univerfal  defection  which 
followed,  evinced  how  powerful  an  engine  was  the 
prefs,  in  the  hands  of  a  defperate  and  unprincipled 
faction  (101). 

Libraries.  Public  and  private  libraries  were  already  become 
common  and  general,  before  1589.  Francis  the 
Firft  began  the  celebrated  one,  at  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  of  which  Budaeus,  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  of  the  age,  was  conftituted  librarian.  It 
had  attained  to  very  confiderable  magnitude,  before 
that  prince's  death  (102).  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
who  emulated  and  imitated  him,  in  the  cultivation 
of  letters,  augmented  it  by  fo  many  coftly  works, 
manufcripts,  and  books  in  every  language,  that,  at 
her  deceafe,  it  was  accounted  the  fineft  collection 
in  Europe  (103).  She  was  not  fatisfied  with  form- 
ing a  library  for  the  crown,  but,  exerted  equal 
efforts  to  pofiefs  one,  herfelf,  at  Chenonceaux,  a 
caftle  in  Touraine,  to  which  (he  frequently  retired. 

^e  may  ^orm  *°me  eftimate  °f  its  *ize  and  value, 
by  knowing,  that  at  the  death  of  marflial  Strozzi, 
flie  added  his  collection  of  books,  calculated  to  be 
worth  above  feven  thoufand  crowns,  to  her  own 
library  (104).  It  is  probable,  that  no  private  one 
in  the  kingdom,  at  that  period,  could  compare  in 


(IQI)  Chrort.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  16  and  17. 
(I0i)   Brant,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran   p.  241  and 
(tO3  ,  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  13*. 
(104)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  263. 
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beauty,  or  magnificence,  wlrn  Strozzi's,  who  was  of  c  HAP. 
of  Florentine  extraction,  and  had  bought  th'- library      1V- 
of  cardinal  Rodolfo  at  Rome,  a  prelate  eminent  for  S      *""*""' 
his  tafte  and  erudition  (105).     The  great  chancellor.  andofTHo* 
1'Hopita!,   in  1573,    only  eftimates  his  books,  ex- pltal< 
cluiive  of  memoirs,  antiquities,  and  medals,  at  the 
fum    of    five  hundred   livres,  or    little  more  than 
twenty  pounds ;  and  he  expreffes  great  anxiety  in 
his  will,  that  they  may  fuffer  no  diminution  (106). 

The  drama  may  be  faid  to  have  been  ftill  in  its  state  of  th» 
infancy,  during  the  whole  period  under  our  review. drama* 
It  was  not  till  after  the  acceflion  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, that  any  dramatic  exhibition  was  performed 
in  France.     Only  myfteries,  and  a  fort  of  holy  pa- 
geants or  reprefentations,  were  known  under  Francis 
the  Firft, .  although  Leo  the  Tenth  had  introduced 
them  in  Italy,  before  the  year  1520.      The  cardinal 
of  Ferrara,  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  one  of  the  mofl 
magnificent   and  accompliftied  princes  of  the  age, 
firft  prefented  to  the  French  court,  the  fpectacle  of 
a  tragi-comedy,  in  1549,  at  Lyons.     The  perform-  Tra.ji-c«- 
.ers,  male  and  female,  were  brought  by  him,  at  a  medy.   it» 
great  expence,  from  Italy  :  and  the  piece  was  repre  intr°dutftl- 

r  j    •  r    i  •   i     r  •    on  into 

lented  in  the  language  or  that  country,  with  lo  much  France, 
grace  and  fpirit,  accompanied  wjlh  interludes,  that 

.  the  king,  queen,  and  ipeclators,  expreffed  the  ut- 

.moft  delight  at  the  entertainment.  It  was  faid  to 
have  coft  the  cardinal  five  thoufend  crowns  (107). 

jSt.   Gelais,    a  French  poet,    having  tranflated   the  st.  Celait. 
"  Sophonifba,"  of  Trillino,  and  ornamented  or  al- 

.Jered  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  tafte  of  his  own  country ;  it  was  performed  by 
order  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  at  Blois,  foon  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  Charles  the  Ninth's 

.    (105)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  163. 

(106)  Le  Lai),  fur  Caft.  vol.  i,  p.  492. 

(107)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  20 — 1». 

E  e  2  reign. 
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CHAP.reign  (108).  We  find,  that  in  1564,  a  comedy, 
^  ^ ,the  fubjecl:  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Ariofto, 
was  reprefented  by  her  command,  at  Fontainbleau  ; 
and  that  the  duchefs  of  Angouleme,  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  the  Second,  together  with  the  principal 
ladies  of  the  court,  filled  the  parts  ( 109).  In  1571, 
at  the  feftival  of  Nogent  le  Roi,  where  every  fpecies  of 
diverfion  was  exhibited,  and  where  Charles  the  Ninth 
was  prefent,  it  is  exprefsly  ftated  that  a  comedy  was 
played  by  the  king's  comedians  (no). 

Dramatic        A  circumftance  which  may  appear  more  fingular, 
of1theDHu-Siss  tnat  tne  Hugonots,  during  the  fury  of  the  civil 
gonots.       wars,  had  dramatic  amufements.     They  were  cal- 
culated to  awaken,  and  to  fuftain  religious  enthu- 
iiafm.     The  duchefs  of  Rohan  compofed  a  tragedy, 
called  "  Holophernes,"  drawn  from  the  hiflory  of 
Judith,   contained   in   the   apocryphal   writings    of 
Scripture  j    and    which    was    reprefented    at    Ro- 
Comedies.  chelle  (in).     In    1569,  comedies  were  played  at 
Niort  in  Poitou,  while  the  Proteftant  armies  affem- 
bled ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  lofs  of 
the  battle  of  Jarnac  ought  not,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
be   attributed   to   the   negligence  of  the  prince  of 
Conde  and  the  other  commanders,  who  permitted 
the  royal  forces  to  collect  in  their  neighbourhood, 
while    they    were    engroffed    by    theatrical    enter- 
tainments.    Such,  at  leaft,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
indecency    king  of  Navarre  (112).     That  the  pieces  reprefent- 
«f  the  thea- ed  before  ths  court  of  France,  were  of  a  nature 
much  too  indecent  to  be  exhibited  before  any  mo- 
dern audience,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  perufe  the 
fpecimen  given  us  by  Brantome,  of  one  which  was 

(108)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.  Rccherches,  p.  51.     Brant,  ibid. 

(109)  Ibid.  p.  56. 

(no)  Maimfcript  de  Betbune,    N°.  8721,  cited  in  the  Trad,  de  1'Hop. 
vol.  ii.  p.  8 1. 

(II  r)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.    Rechctchcs,  p.  23. 
hron.  Nov.  voL  i.  p.  2JO. 

aftcd 
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afted  by  order  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  which  CHAP. 
was  compofed  by  Cornelio  Fiafco,  a  captain  of 
galley.  It  was,  indeed,  in  Italian ;  but,  that  lan- 
guage  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  audience.  The 
comedies  of  Mrs.  Behn,  under  Charles  the  Second, 
are  the  only  productions  which  can  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  Fiafco's  compofition  (113).  Political  Panto- 
tranfaclions  were,  likewife,  frequently  brought  on m 
the  ftage,  under  the  difguife  of  pantomime,  and 
prefented  with  little  refinement  of  conception  or 
action.  In  1579,  upon  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Walloon  provinces  of  Flanders  with  Philip  the 
Second,  that  event  was  grofsly  figured,  by  the  em- 
blematical appearance  of  a  cow,  in  one  of  the  comic 
entertainments,  exhibited  at  Paris.  The  king  of 
Spain  conducted  the  animal  by  a  very  flight  firing, 
which,  as  often  as  it  broke,  was  mended  by  the 
prince  of  Parma.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
many  other  perfonages,  approached,  with  defign  to 
liberate  the  cow  :  but,  me  rudely  repulfed  them, 
and,  after  many  gambols,  quietly  delivered  herfelf 
up  to  the  Spanilh  monarch  (i  14).  The  applica- 
tion was  obvious,  and  the  piece  met  with  great 
applaufe. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception  given  to  Romances, 
dramatic  compofitions,  the,  predominant  tafte  of  the 
age  was  not  directed  towards  the  theatre.  The  na- 
tional enthufiafm  was  awakened  and  concentered  in 
the  ftudy  of  romances ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive the  paflionate  admiration  with  which  that  fpe- 
cies  of  writing  was  received.  To  the  heated  and 
eccentric  imaginations  of  the  Spaniards,  was  due 
the  famous  romance  of  "  Amadis,"  which  f 
afterwards  appeared  in  French,  dedicated  to  Francis 


(113)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  328. 

(114)  Strada,  de  Bello  Belg.  vol.  iii.  p.  93  and  94. 
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CHAP,  the  Firft  ( c  15).  Its  vogue  continued  unabated, 
^^_  '  during  that,  and  the  fucceedirig  reign.  When  we 
Nature  of  refled,  that  thefe  unnatnral  productions  were  filled 
diofe  pro-  wjtjj  paffioaate  declarations  of  love,  with  magicians, 

dudions.  .r  .        . 

warriors,    enchantments,    battles,    and    marvellous 
adventures    of    a   thoufand   kinds ;     we    fhall    not 
wonder  at  the  fondnefs  rnanifefted  for  them  by  the 
French.     All  the  predominant  vices,  or  follies  of 
the  times,  were  artfully  flattered  in  the  romance  of 
"  Amadis   of    Gaul."      Judicial    combats,    duels, 
amours,  and  magic,  conftituted  the  purfuits  of  the 
courtiers  ;   who  faw  themfelves  agreeably  reflected 
in  the  moft  polifhed,  and  flattering  mirror.  "  La  Ncue 
attributes  to  the  rage  for  romances,  many  of  the 
crimes  and  impieties,  which  diftinguifhed  the  two 
laft  reigns  of  the  princes  of  Valois  (i  16). 
iducatiw.       The  difference  in  the  education  of  youth  under 
Francis  the  Firft  and  Henry  the  Third,  may  like- 
wife,  account,  in   a   confiderable   degree,   for   the 
augmenting   depravity   of  manners   between   thole 
periods.     We  may  judge  of  the  feverity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  former,  by  the  curious  relation  which 
I)e  Mefmes  has  left  us  in  the  difcourfe  upon  his 
own   life;    where  we  fee  the   exact  detail  of  the 
ftudies   of  the   young  men  of  condition  in    1545. 
*e  I  was  fent,"  fays  he,  "  in  that  year,  to  Touloufe, 
"  being  fourteen  years  of 'age,  to  ftudy  the  laws, 
"  with  my  preceptor  and  my  brother,  under  the 
^duration    "  fupcrintendance  of  an  antient  gentleman,  grey- 
under        "  headed,  and  who  had  long  wandered  through  the 
rCft"' the  "  worltl-     We  were,  for  three  years,  auditors ;  lead- 
"  ing  a  much  flricler  life,  and  (tudying  more  fe- 
"  verely,  than  perfons  of  the  prefent  time  would 
"  fupport.     We  rofe  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
*'  ingj  and  having  addrefied  our  prayers  to  God, 


(115)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.  Rccher.  p.  -3,4.     La  Nouc,  p.  134. 

(116)  La  Nouc,  fucicnae  Difc.  p.  133—146. 
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'*  began  our  ftudies  at  five  ;  our  great  books  under  CHAP. 

"  our  arms,  our  ink-ftands  and  candlefticks  in  our     *  v 

"  hands.     We  liftened  to  all  the  lectures  till  ten  s""~r"**' 

"  o'clock,  without  intermiflion ;  and  then  dined, 

^  after  having  in  hafte  run  over  for  half  an  hour, 

"  the  fubftance  of  the  lectures,  which  we  had  taken 

"  down  in  writing.     After  dinner,  as  a  matter  of 

*c  amufement,  we  read  Sophocles,  or  Ariftophanes, 

*'  or    Euripides ;    and    fometimes,     Demofthenes, 

*e  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace.     At  one  o'clock,  to 

"  our  ftudies  again :  at  five,  home,  to  repeat,  and 

**  look  out  in  our  books,  for  the  pafiages  cited,  till 

"  after  fix.     Then  we  fupped,  and  read  in  Greek, 

*c  or  Latin.     On  holy- days,  we  went  to  high  mafs 

*e  and  vefpers  :  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  a 

"  little  mufic  and  walking  (i  17)."     But,  the  ftnft-chan  e 

nefs  of  the  fcholaftic  and  collegiate  difcipline  had  Underg 

difappeared,  with  many  other  of  the  charaderiftic  vir- 

r      i  r    n  •          i          T»-n  r  i 

tues  or  the  age  of  Francis  the  nrit,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars.  Profligacy,  corrup- 
tion, and  debauchery,  infected  the  afylums  of  learn- 
ing, and  rendered  the  youth  indolent  or  diflb- 
Iute(n8).  Matters,  or  preceptors  of  ability,  be- 
came  rare.  Almoft  all  thofe  who  excelled  in  teach- 
ing bodily  exercifes,  were  procured  from  Italy  (119% 
Numbers  of  young  men  of  family,  from  thefe 
caufes,  were  annually  fent  into  foreign  countries^ 
as  affording  fuperior  advantages  and  facilities  of 
improvement.  Between  three  and  four  hundred 
youths  were  fuppofed  to  quit  France  every  year,  to 
receive  their  education  abroad ;  of  whom  more 
than  half  perifhed  by  difeafes,  or  in  duels  (120).  College  of 
The  moft  celebrated  feminary  of  the  kingdom,  was  Navarr«« 

(117)  Difcours  d'Henry  de  Mefmes,  preferved  in  Le  Lab.  far  Caft. 
vol.  ii.  p.  775. 

(118)  D'Aub.  Mcmoires,  p.  u  and  13.     La  Noue,  cinq.  Difc.  p.  119, 
and  p.  121,  and  125. 

(119)  La  Noue,  p.  129.  (130)  Ibid.  p.  126. 

the 
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c  H  A  p.  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  during  the  greater 
IV' part  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Henry  the  Third, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  his  bro- 
ther, the  cardinal  of  Guife,  and  almoft  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  highefl  quality,  received  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  polite  knowledge  and  letters,  at  that 
fchool  (121). 

College  of  The  youth  of  the  fouthern  provinces  were  chiefly 
Gwenne.  e£]ucatecj  [n  the  college  of  Guienne,  at  Bourdeaux, 
of  which  Montaigne  fpeaks  as  the  mod  frequented, 
and  beft  regulated  in  France.  Goveanus,  the  prin- 
cip.'.l,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  and  learn- 
ing. He  fiourimed  under  Francis  the  Firft,  and  his 
fuccefibr.  The  tragedies  of  Btichanan,  compofed 
in  Latin,  and  juflly  regarded  as  productions  of  tafte 
and  genius,  were  frequently  performed  by  the  ftu- 
dents.  Montaigne  tells  us,  that  he  had  himfelf 
filled  many  characters.  We  may  fee  in  his  beau- 
tiful and  mafterly  eflay,  "  de  PInftitution  des  En- 
"  fans,"  addrefled  to  Diana  of  Foix ;  the  nature, 
genius,  and  mode,  as  well  as  all  the  chara&eriftic 
vices  and  defects,  of  the  fyftem  of  education  in  the 
fixteenth  century.  There  is  not  any  eflay  of  that 
amufmg  and  philofophic  writer^  which  conveys  a 
higher  idea  of  the  enlargement  of  his  mind,  his 
knowledge  of  man,  and  his  fuperiority  to  the 
prejudices  and  errors  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  (122). 

zff«9tof        It  may,  however,   be   confidently   aflerted,   that 

warden    ^e   clvl^   wars,  which   defolated   the  kingdom  for 

learning     above  thirty  years,  were  not  more  injurious  to  the 

and  the      morals  and  general  felicity  of  the  people,  than  to 

learning,  «md  the  progrefs  of  the  arts.     The  corrupt 

manners  of  Catherine  of  Medicis  j  the  perfections 

(rai)  Brantorae,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  119.      Vie  de  Marg.  de  Va!. 
f.  6  and  36. 

(122)  iiffays  de  Montaigne,  vol.  i.  p.  204 — 262,  chap.  xxv. 

and 
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and  mafiacres,  caufed  by  the  antipathy  of  the  two  CHAP. 
religions;  and  the  ferocity  produced  by  fcenes  of,  IV* 
anarchy  and  blood flied ;  checked  the  growth  of  li- 
terature, debafed  the  tafle  of  the  nation,  and  plung- 
ed the  country  anew  into  barbarifm.  From  the 
asra  of  Henry  the  Second's  death,  in  1 559,  to  the 
peace  of  Vervins,  in  1589,  France  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  enjoyed  any  permanent  tranquillity.  Dur- 
ing feveral  years  of  that  period,  the  monarchy  itfelf 
feemed  to  be  menaced  with  diffblution.  Far  from 
wondering  that  fcience  was  not  more  diffufed,  it 
may  rather  excite  aftonifhment,  that  in  a  time  fo  ca- 
lamitous, we  are  yet  prefented  with  many  mining  mo- 
dels of  genius,  in  almoft  every  branch  of  literature. 
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CHAP.     V. 

State  of  fcciety  and  manners. — Plfture  of  the  court , 
under  Francis  the  Fir/I.— -Decline  of  its  fplendor, 
under  the  la/I  princes  of  Valois, — Orders  of  knight- 
hood.— In/lit ut ion  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghojl. — 
Officers,  and  ceremonial  of  the  court- — Palaces. — 
Cajiles  of  the  nobility.— -Drefs. — Luxury  of  the  table. 
—  Furniture. —  Carriages. « —  Litters.  —  Horfes*  — 
Pages.  "—Lacqueys. — Buffoons* 


AFTER  having  confidered  the  French  people 
under  fo  many  different  afpefts,  it  is  ftill  in- 
difpenfable,  in  order  to  complete  the  picture,  that 
state  of  fo-we  take  a  furvey  of  the  national  manners.  Man, 
manners.  *n  a  ^ate  °f  fociety,  is  more  forcibly  diftinguimed 
and  characterized  by  the  modes,  ufages,  and  cuf- 
toms  univerfally  received,  than  by  any  civil  or  poli- 
tical regulations.  To  the  former,  his  fubmiflion  is 
voluntary :  to  the  latter,  it  is  conftrained  and  corn- 
pulfory.  The  features  of  the  nation,  during  the 
period  under  our  immediate  review,  were  uncom- 
monly bold  and  prominent.  A  long  period  of  in- 
teftine  diflenfion,  approaching  to  anarchy,  had  li- 
berated the  fubjeft  from  all  reftraint ;  and  let  loofe 
thofe  deftruclive  paffions,  which,  under  a  wrell-or- 
dered  government,  are  reprefled  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  magiftrate,  and  the  terror  of  punimment.  The 
General  royal  authority  was  become  contemptible ;  the  laws 

oiiTolution          J         jn«  £      •  •    j       i_       r     •!•  r 

oi  manners,  were  dcititute  or  vigor ;  and   the  facility  or  com- 
mitting crimes  was  equalled  by  their  impunity.     All 
the   majefty  which   furrounded   the   throne   under 
Francis  the  Firft9  and  Henry  the  Second,  had  gra- 
dually 
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dually    difappeared    under    the    three    fucceeding  CHAP. 

princes ;    and   while   luxury   diffufed   itfelf  among 

the  inferior  o/ders,  the  fplendor  of  the  fovereign    *~r^ 

diminiftied. 

The  French  court,  before  the  death  of  Louis  the  Court  0£ 
Twelfth,  in  is  15,  was  like  the  nation  itfelf,  rude17™,11"' 

j     «/ •*  9  »^  under 

and  unpolimed.     It  was   his  fucceffor,  the  young  Francis  the 
count  of  Angouleme,  become  king  by  the  title  of  Firft» 
Francis  the  Firft,  who  introduced  into  it  a  magnifi- 
cence, previoufly  unknown  in  Europe.     Ladies,  re- 
leafed  from  the  dungeons  or  caftles,  in  which  their 
huflbands  and  fathers  immured  them  from  the  world : 
prelates,  liberated  from  the  fuperintendance  of  their 
diocefes :    men   of  letters,  magiftrates,   and  a  vaft 
train  of  nobility  and  gentry,  crouded  to  pay  their 
homage  to  a  prince,  who  was  fo  well  able  to  appre- 
ciate, and  to  cherifh  or  recompence,  every  fpecies 
of  merit  ( i ).     Manners  may  be  faid  to  have  gained 
as  much  by  the  change,  as  morals  were  perverted 
and  corrupted.     The  king  himfelf,  while  he  pro- 
tected letters,  and  revived  the  arts,  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  chaftity,  fidelity,  and  virtue  of  the  fe- and  Henry 
male  fex :  his  fon,  Henry  the  Second,  imitated  the1116  Sccond- 
example.     But,  thofe  monarchs,  refpe&ed  by  their 
fubjeds,  and   undifturbed,  in  a  great  meafure,  by 
civil  commotions ;  maintained  a  becoming  dignity 
even  in  their  vices,  and  were  careful  to  veil  from 
popular  infpedion,  the  pleafures  or  debaucheries  of 
the   palace.      Their   fucceflors,  inexperienced,  op-  change, 
preffed  by  misfortunes,  plundered  of  their  revenues,  .u"der.the 

11    j  i_     r       i          i  1.1-  'Jail  princes 

compelled  to  purchaie  loyalty  and  obedience,  orofvaiois. 
prodigal  of  their  treasures,  were  no  longer  able  to 
fuftain  the  preceding  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the 
crown.  At  the  ciofe  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign, 
fcarcely  any  traces  of  the  magnificence  of  his  grand- 
father's cpurt  were  to  be  discovered  j  and  the  uni- . 

(i)  Erantome,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  «8i. 

verfal 
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CHAP,  verfal  diforder  of  the  times,  levelled,  in  a  confider- 
v'       able  degree,  the  external   diftinclion  between  the 
monarch  and  the  fubject. 

We  may  judge  how  grofs  were  the  manners  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  we  know,  that  the  kings 
of  France  admitted  in  their  train  a  certain  number 
of  women  of  pkafure,  who  followed  the  court 
wherever  it  moved.  Quarters  were  regularly  af- 
figned  to  them,  and  juftice  was  adminiftered  by  an 
officer,  exclufively  appointed  to  that  employment  (2). 
"Women  of  honor  and  quality  were  unknown  about 
the  perfons  and  refidence  of  Charles  the  Seventh, 
and  Louis  the  Eleventh.  Anne  of  Bretagne  began 
to  affemble  a  felecl  band  of  ladies,  whom  fhe  retain- 
ed near  her,  and  whofe  conduct  (he  vigilantly  fuper- 
intended  :  but,  that  affembly  of  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  held  in  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign,  and 
denominated  in  modern  language,  a  drawing-room, 
trifi-  originated  with  Francis  the  Firlt.  Every  fpecies  of 
luxury  in  drefs,  tables,  and  furniture,  foon  follow- 
ed. It  may  excite  fome  furprize  to  find,  that  on 
occafion  of  marriages,  Francis  was  accuftomed  to 
-prefent  drefies  to  the  favorite  ladies  of  his  court,  the 
materials  of  which  were  of  the  moft  coftly  kind  (3). 
But,  in  no  article  was  fo  much  expence  incurred, 
and  fuch  magnificence  difplayed,  as  in  the  provifion 
made  for  the  royal  houfehold.  Not  only  the  table 
of  the  fovereign,  but,  thofe  of  all  the  greater  and 
lefler  officers  of  ftate,  who  were  extremely  numer- 
ous, were  ferved  with  the  utmoft  profufion  and  deli- 
cacy. Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  refidence  of  the 
court,  when  ftationary  in  the  capital.  Wherever 
Francis  mo,ved,  even  in  the  midft  of  woods,  or  in 
villages,  the  fame  plenty  was  vifible  (4).  The 
B*Jf>itaiity.  ftrongeft  teftimony  to  the  fplendid  hofpitality  of 


emce. 


(4)  Brantome,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  483  and  283. 
(3)  Ibid.  p.  270.  (4)  Ibid.  p.  371  §nd  27Z. 
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that  monarch,  was  borne  by  the  emperor  Charles  CHAP. 
the  Fifth  himfelf,  during  his  vifit,  in  1539.  Having  , 
heard  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  how  well  the  conftable 
Montmorenci's  table  was  covered,  he  determined  to 
fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  the  report.  Difap- 
pearing,  therefore,  unexpectedly,  at  the  hour  of 
dinner,  he  placed  himfelf  uninvited,  as  a  gueft,  at 
the  conftable's  fide.  His  amazement  was  extreme, 
at  finding  the  fact  exceed  the  account  which  he  had 
received  (5). 

Befides  the  immediate  officers  of  the  houfehold,  Splendor  of 
the  court  of  Francis  was  crouded  with  cardinals,  ^ed™urtj 
bifhops,  and  ecclefiaftics,  who  expended  the  reve- FrancU  the 
nues  of  their  fees,  or  benefices,  in  regaling  the  more  Firft> 
needy   courtiers   and    gentlemen.      Above    twenty 
members  of  the  facred  college,  were  frequently  re- 
lident  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  metropolis ;  and  even 
the  Roman  pontiffs  themfelves  could  rarely  boaft  of 
fo  numerous  an  affemblage  (6).     Scarcely  any  dimi- 
nution  of  the   magnificence,  or  hofpitality  of  the 
French  monarchs,  was  vifible  before  the  acceffion 
of  Charles  the  Ninth.     Henry  the  Second  maintain- 
ed his  father's  inftitutions,  and  fucceeded  to  his  pro- 
penfities.     Catherine  of  Medicis,  in  every  period  of 
life,  emulated  the  praife  of  munificence,  and  ren- 
dered  her  palace    the  fcene  of  feftivity,  gallantry, 
and  pleafure  (7).     But,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  its  decline, 
wars  was  the  term  of  its  real  duration  ;  and,  whatever  after  the 

ff.  -II  i  ••!./»  i      commence- 

efforts  might  be  exerted  on  particular  occaiions,  the  ment  of  the 
dilapidation  of  the  finances  affixed  infurmountable civil  wars- 
obftacles  to  the  fupport  of  the  antient  Mate  and  ma- 
jefty  of  the  crown.     Retrenchments  of  every  kind 
were  made  in  the  royal  eXpence ;  and,  far  from  be- 
ing in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  hofpitality    or 
fplendor  of  Francis  the  Firft,  it  was  often  found  dif- 
-  • ,  •'• 

(5)  Brantomc,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran. 'p.  273  and  274. 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  a86— 288. 

(7)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  Cap,  Fran.  p.  43— -50, 

ficuJt 
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c  H  A  p.  fault  under  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third, 
^*^^  to  provide  for  the  perfonal  and  moft  neceflary  ex- 
penditures of  the  king.  Brantome  draws  a  feeling 
picture  of  their  diftreis,  rendered,  if  poffible,  more 
poignant,  by  the  comparifon  with  preceding  times  (8). 
It  attained,  like  every  other  national  misfortune,  to  its 
higheft  point,  during  the  reign  of  the  laft  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Valois.  The  garrifon  of  Mentz,  one  of 
the  moft  important  frontier  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
was  left  for  feveral  months  without  pay,  and  was 
poverty  driven  by  neceffity  into  a  ftate  of  mutiny  and  re- 
under  volt  (9).  Such  was  the  poverty  of  the  court  ~4n 
November,  1574,  only  three  months  after  Henry's 
return  to  France,  that,  on  the  journey  from  Lyons 
to  Avignon,  the  greater  number  of  the  royal  pages 
were  neceffitated  to  leave  their  cloaks  behind,  as 
pledge^,  in  order  to  procure  bread.  No  falaries,  or 
appointments,  continued  to  be  paid  5  and,  if  one 
of  the  farmers,  or  treafurers  of  the  revenue,  had 
not  aided  the  queen-mother  by  a  loan  of  about  two 
hundred  pounds,  me  would  have  remained  unac- 
companied by  a  fingle  lady  of  any  defcription  (10). 

It  affords,  at  once,  a  curious  proof  of  the  poverty 
of  the  crown,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  raifmg  fup- 
plies,  to  fee,  that  only  two  years  afterwards,  it  was 
teriouily  propofed  in  council,  by  Catherine  of  Me- 
dicis,  to  apply  to  Muley  Moluc,  king  of  Fez,  for  a 
loan  of  money.  If  we  did  not  know  the  faft  from, 
a  perfon,  who  was  prefent  at  its  being  agitated,  and 
whofe  veracity  is  indifputable,  we  might  juftly  call 
it  in  queftion.  "  On  the  7th  of  February,  1577," 
fays  the  duke  of  Nevers,  in  his  Memoirs,  "  the 
"  queen-mother  propofed  to  difpatch  the  Abbe  Gua- 
"  dagni,  to  the  king  of  Fez,  to  borrow  two  mil- 
<e  lions  of  gold."  She  likewife  meant  to  authorize 
the  envoy,  to  open  a  commercial  treaty  with  Fez 

(8)  Brant,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  »7J  and  276. 

(9)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  249. 

f  10}  Mem.  pour  fcr.  A  1'tliit.  de  Fra.  p.  47. 

and 
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and  Morocco,  which,  (he  conceived,  might  prove  CHAP. 
very  lucrative  to  the  Moors,  and  to  the  French,  it 
was  hoped,  that  he  might  return  with  a  favorable 
anfwer  from  the  Mahometan  prince,  in  two  months. 
The  treafures  of  that  monarch  were  eftimated  to 
exceed  two  millions  and  a  half,  fterling.  It  is  hard 
to  fay,  by  what  arguments  he  could  be  induced  to 
lend  any  part  of  it  to  Henry  the  Third.  So  wild 
and  chimerical  a  proportion  does  ndt  feem  to  have 
been  profecuted  or  adopted  Cn). 

In  the  fame  year,  we  find  that  the  king  was  un-  Army,  un- 
able to  pay  even  his  embalfador  at  the  court  of  Eli- paid> 
zabeth,  queen  of  England  ;  or  to  continue  the  ufual 
ftipends,  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  allow  to  va- 
rious perfons,  from  whom  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  motions  and  defigns  of  that  princefs  ( 1 2). 
The  army  was  in  the  fame  predicament ;  and  Sancy, 
who,  in   1589,  raifed  a  body  of  Switzers,  was  re- 
duced, after  mortgaging  the  moil  valuable  diamonds 
of  the  crown,  to  pledge  his  own  patrimonial  eftates 
and  property,  for  their  fupport  (13).     Without  the 
pecuniary  affiftance  of  Ferdinand,   great   duke  of 
Tufcany,  and  of  the  canton   of  Bern,  the  troops 
could  neither  have  been  fubfifted,  nor  induced  to 
march  into  France.     The  guards  themfelves  were  and  the 
left  unpaid  ;  and  the  archers  who  protected  the  per-  suard«- 
fon  of  Henry  at  Blois,  applied  to  the  duke  of  Guife, ' 
on  the  morning  of  his  affaflination,  imploring  him 
to   intereft   himfelf  in  their  behalf,  as  they  mull 
otherwife  be  neceffitated  to  fell  their  horfes,  and  re-  > 
turn  to  their  refpeclive  houfes  ( 14).     Similar  diftrefs 
had  manifested  itfelf,  in  the  houfehold  and  troops 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou.     In   1582,  the  unfortunate 

(II)  Mcmoires  de  Nevers,  'TO!,  i.  p.  171. 

(la)  Letters  71  and  71,  in  Lc  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  508—510. 
Lcttres  dc  Foix,  p.  258. 

(13)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  647. 

(14)  Chiron.  Nor.  vel.  i.  p.  106. 
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CHAP,  foldiers  who  had  followed  that  prince's  fortune  into 
Flanders,  were  abandoned  to  fuch  penury,  as  to 
folicit  alms  for  their  fubfiftence  (15). 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  accumulated  and  humiliat- 
*nS  extremities,  Henry  the  Third,  whofe  paffion  for 
Holy  expence  and  ceremonies  could  not  be  controlled  by 
Gboft*  any  reflexions  on  his  fituation,  inftitiited  the  order  of 
knighthood  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  was  defigned  to 
replace  that  of  St.  Michael,  created  by  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  and  which  had  been  proftituted  during 
the  civil  wars,  in  a  manner  that  rendered  it  con- 
temptible (16).  The  institutions  of  chivalry  may 
be  faid  to  have  expired,  in  a  great  meafure,  with 
Henry  the  Second.  He  was  the  laft  French  mo- 
narch who  received  from  the  hands  of  a  fubjecl,  the 
military  honor  of  knighthood.  Marmal  Biez  con- 
ferred it  on  him  ;  as  the  chevalier  Bayard  had  done 
upon  Francis  the  Firft,  before  the  battle  of  Marig- 
stateof  the  nan  (17).  We  may  judge  how  low  the  order  of  St. 
Michael St*  Michael  was  funk  in  the  general  eftimation,  by  thp 
terms  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Vifcount  de 
Tavannes.  "  I  have  always  difdained  it,"  fays  he, 
"  and  repeatedly  declined  to  accept  it.  In  my  own 
*e  company,  I  have  often  had  three  knights  of  the 
"  order ;  and  in  my  father,  marfiial  Tavannes' 
"  coffers,  I  found  halt  a  dozen  blank  patents,  to  be 
"  given  to  whomfoever  I  mould  pleafe  (18)."  Many 
perfons,  after  having  received  it,  laid  it  by,  and  con- 
its  degra-  cealed  the  honor.  "  Above  a  hundred  gentle- 
men,'*  fays  La  Noue,  c<  finding  the  expence  and 
"  ftile  of  living  infeparable  from  the  diftin&ion, 
"  not  only  inconvenient,  but  ruinous,  have  chofen 
"  to  lock  up  the  infignia  of  fo  pernicious  a  digni- 
*'  ty  (19)."  It  was  diftributed  to  fuch  numbers,  as 

(15)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  645. 

(16)  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  73.  (17)  Brantome,  Les  Duels,  p.  304. 
(18)  Tavannes.  p.  179.  (19)  La  Noue,  p.  169. 

to 
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to  be  denominated  in  derifion,  "  Le  Collier  a  toutes  CHAP. 
•  "  Betes  (20)."  ^^ 

Confcious  of  this  degradation,  Henry  the  Third  Motives  for 
inftituted  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  on  the  laft the  "cation 
day  of  December,  1578.     It  was  compofed  of  oniydfth«Hoty 
one  hundred  knights,  at  its  commencement  ;  andchoft. 
the  king  meant  to  have  conferred  on  each  of  them, 
four  hundred  crowns   annual  penfion,  taken  from, 
the  revenues  of  the  richeft  abbeys  of  his  dominions. 
But,  as  the  Papal  confent  was  requifite,  in  order  to 
make  fo  material  an  invafion  of   the  ecclefiaftical 
property  ;  as  the  clergy  oppofed  it  at  Rome,  the  in- 
tention remained  incomplete  (21).     Another  objecY, 
propofed  by  its  founder,  was  to  attach  the  members 
of  the  new  order,  more  ftricUy  to  himfelf ;  and  to     ' 
form,  by  its  means,  a  counterpoife  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  adherents  of  the  League.     But,  he  foon  dif- 
covered  how  frail  was  the  obligation  of  oaths,  when 
counteracted  by  ambition.     The  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  was  not  long  confined  to  the  original  number 
of  a  hundred.      It  was  conferred  indifcriminately,  itsprofiitu- 
and  incurred   the  fame   reproaches  and  contempt, tlon- 
which  had  been  lavifhed  on  that  of  St.  Michael  (2 2). 

A  fimilar  increafe  and  proftitution  of  all  the  dig-  MuWplrca- 
nities   or  honors  of  the  crown,    characlerifed  the'ionofolt 
feign  of  Henry  the  Third.     Gentlemen  of  the  bed-  dignities. 
chamber,  efquires,  and  colonels,    were  augmented 
in  a  proportion  with  the  other  attendants  of  the 
court  (23).      "  Monfieur  d'Effe,"  fays  Brantome, 
"  was  made  for  his  fervices  in  defending  Landrecy 
"  againft  the  emperor,    a  gentleman  of    the  bed- 
"  chamber  to  Henry  the  Second,  which  was  then  a 
"  great  and  honorable  employment.     They  ferved 

(ao)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p,  103.     Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  i. 
P-  35<5. 

(ai)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.   73  and  74.     Tavannes,  ibid. 

(24)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  190. 

(23)  La  Noue,  p.  160. 
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only  fix  months,   and  received  twelve  hundred 
livres,    or    about  fifty   pounds,    of  falary  (24)." 
Under  his  fons,  the  title  was  multiplied,  and  the  ap- 
pointments were  withheld. 

Th    eftablifhment  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  houfe- 

of  the  duke  .     ,  c          .  J 

hold,  in  1576,  or  which  a  molt  accurate  account  is 
preferved  in  the  duke  of  Nevers'  Memoirs,  feems  to 
have  been  more  fplendid  and  expenfive,  if  the  com- 
parative value  of  money  be  confidered,  than  that 
of  any  prince  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  before 
the  late  revolution  .( f  1789.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  appointments  to  all  the  officers  and 
attendants,  is  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
three  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  ten  livres,  an- 
nually (25).  It  is  difficult  to  eftimate  the  relative 
value  of  that  fum,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  in  Englifh  money ;  but,  perhaps,  we  lhall 
not  rate  it  too  high,  when  we  fuppofe  that  it  was,  in 
facl,  equal  to  ninety  thoufand  pounds  flerling,  at 
this  time.  It  is  extremely  curious,  and  conveys  a 
high  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  princes  in  that  age, 
to  furvey  the  number  of  offices,  and  falaries  refpec- 
lively  annexed  to  each.  Much  of  the  genius  and 
temper  of  the  times,  may  be  traced  or  difcovered 
in  them.  The  duke  had  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  fix  chamberlains,  at  fix  hundred  livres,  or  about 
twenty-five  pounds  each  ;  befides  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  whofe 
falaries  varied,  from  two  hundred,  to  five  hundred 
livres.  There  are  fifteen  almoners,  feven  chaplains, 
'  as  many  clerks  of  the  chapel,  and  one  preacher. 
Their  appointments,  in  general,  do  not  exceed  two, 
to  three  hundred  livfes  ;  and  fome  are  as  a  hundred 
fous,  or  fifty  pence.  To  the  office  of  fuperintendant 
of  the  houfehold,  four  thoufand  livres,  or,  near  a 

)  Bnntome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  180. 
}  About  eleven  thoufand  pounds. 

hundred 
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hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  are  annexed.  Thee  H  A  p. 
duke  has  fixteen  phyficians,  whofe  falaries  __ 
gradually  diminifh,  from  fix  hundred,  down  to  ten 
livres.  The  furgeons  are  eleven  in  number,  and 
their  appointments  are  exactly  fimilar,  being,  each,,  a 
hundred  and  eighty  livres.  There  is  only  one  apo- 
thecary, with  four  hundred  livres  falary.  He  uas 
forty-fix  valets  de  chambre,  and  forty-one  valets  of 
the  wardrobe,  whole  falaries  are,  in  general,  about 
two  hundred  livres.  The  firit  valet  has  eight  hun- 
dred. It  is  amufmg  to  fee,  that  he  has  five  barbers, 
who  receive  the  fame  pay  as  the  furgeons,  except  the 
firft,  who  is  termed  barber  in  Ordinary,  and  has 
three  hundred  livres.  Pare',  in  all  his  writings, 
feems  to  confider  the  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  bar- 
bers, as  exercifing  different  .branches  of  the  fame 
profefilon  of  healing.  He  couples  them  together, 
and  regards  them  as  difciples,  or  followers  of  one 
common  mafter,  Efculapius  (25).  There  are  among 
the  inferior  officers,  four  tapeftry  hangers,  and  two 
helpers :  clockmakers,  embroiderers,  and  mercers. 
The  council  is  very  numerous  j  but,  the  office  feems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  honorary  and  titular : 
the  emolument  is  fmall.  To  the  chancellor,  four 
thoufand  livres.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
eleven  fecretaries ;  and  the  lad  name  in  the  lift,  is 
the'  duke's  nurfe,  with  a  faiary  of  about  eighteen 
ppunds  (26). 

However  fplendid  this  ePrabliilimen-t  appears  on 
paper,  it  was  far  otherwife  in  reality.  The  duke, 
in  his  laft  will,  dated  the  8th  of  June,  1584,  at 
Chateau  Thierry  in  Champagne,  owns  with  concern 
and  expreffions  of  the  deepelt  ditlrefs,  th'at  the 
greater  part  of  his  officers  and  fervants  were  unpaid. 
He  pathetically  and  earneftiy  recommends  them  to 

(25)  CEuvres  de  Pare,  p.  568. 

(»6)  Mcnioires  de  Nerers,  vol.  i.  p.  577 — 599.    > 
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c  H  A  f.the  k'*\g,  his  brother's  pity,  or  bounty  ;  and  de- 
v'       clares,  that  he  is,  befides,  indebted  to  various  indi- 
viduals, not  leis  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thcrufand 
crowns  (27). 

Creation  of      ^  creation  which  excited  univerfal  clamour,  and 
generaTof  which  expofed  to  general  cenfure,  the  unbounded 
thcinfantry. partiality  of  Henry  the  Third  towards  Epernon,  was 
the  office  of  '  colonel-general  of  France.      Henry, 
unable  to  induce  the  duke  of  Guife  to  lay  down  or 
to  fell,  on  any  conditions,  his  poft  of  lord-fteward 
of  the   houfehold,    erected  a  new  charge  for  his 
favorite.      The  employment  of  colonel-general  of 
the   infantry,  was  declared  to  be  henceforward  an 
office,  not  of  the  king,  but,  of  the  crown  of  France. 
Prerogatives,  little  fhort  of  royal,  were  annexed  to 
it :  the  power  of  filling  up,  and  of  naming  to  all 
vacant  commiffions  in  the  infantry,  without  refer ve, 
was  added  to  the  right  of  judging  definitively,  all 
caufes  which   refpected    the  life  or   honor   of  the 
troops,    before  a  tribunal,   compofed  of   his  own 
officers,  in  which  he  prefided  (28).     It  may  be  jnftly 
queftioned,  whether  powers  fo  vaft  were  ever  en- 
trufled   to   any   fubjeft  ;    and    they   degraded   the 
fovereign  who  conferred  them,  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion that  they  elevated  the  objecl  of  his  favor.     In 
1586,  the  pofi  of  grand-mafter  of  the  ceremonies, 
unknown  before  that  period,  was  inftituted  by  the 
Ceremonial  fame  prince  (20).     About  two  years  earlier,  he  had 

of  the  court.   ,  r 

the  weaknels,  in  confequence  or  a  converfation 
which  he  had  with  the  Englifh  embafiadrefs  at  Paris, 
to  iflue-a  regulation  refpeciing  the  ceremonial  of  the 
court.  The  forms,  obferved  in  approaching,  and 
ferving  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  and  her  pre- 
deceffors,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  were  more 

(27)  Mem.  de  Ncvers,  vol.  i.  p.  601 — 603. 

(38)  Vie  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  loc — loji.     t)e  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  iO«. 

(49)  L'Artdc  Vcrif.  vol.  i.  p.  659. 

pompous 
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pompous  and  befitting  an  arbitrary  monarch,  than  c  HAP, 

thofe  ufed  in  France.      Henry,  anxious  to  imitate,       v* 

or  exceed  the  Englifh  princefs,  in  exacting  marks  of 

fubmiflion  from  his  courtiers  and  ministers,    pub- 

Jifhed  an  injunction,  fpecifying  in  the  moft  minute 

detail,  the  hours,  drefs,  and  formalities,  indifpen- 

fable  for  all  who  wifhed  to  pbtain  audience,  or  to 

tranfadb  bufinefs  (30).      They  were  received  with 

difdain,  by  the  nation  ;  and  only  ferved  to  render 

more  contemptible  a  fovereign,  who,  while  he  was 

occupied  with  empty  ceremonies,    had  fquandered 

the  revenues,  diminifhed  the  power,  and  degraded 

the  majefty  of  the  throne.     At  the  clofe  of  the  reign 

of  Francis  the  Firft,    there  were  no  peers  in  the 

kingdom,  except  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and 

the  collateral  defcendants  of  fome  foveraign  houfes, 

who  were  fettled  in  France.      The  titles  of  duke, 

count,  and  marquis,  were  the  only  fimple  gradations 

and  ranks  of  nobility.      The  firft  fubjecl:  ever  raifed 

to  the  peerage,    was  the    conftable  Montmorenci, 

by  Henry  the  Second*      Under  Charles  the  Ninth, 

it  became  more  common  ;  and  his  brother,  when  he 

elevated  to  that  dignity,  his  two  minions,  Joyeufe  and 

Epernon,  gave  them  precedence  above  every  other 

gentleman,  though  of  prior  creation  (31)- 

With  Francis  the  Firft,  magnificence  and  conveni-  n   n    „. 

i         IT    i          c  n       CL'  L        r  r  ConuruCu. 

ence  in  the  ityle  or  •  conitrucung  noules  or  every  on,  and 
defcription,  began  to  be  known  among  the  French.  {"°,dde.of 
The  caftles  of  Pleffiz  les  Tours,  Amboife,  and  Blois, 
in  which  refided  principally  his  immediate  predecef- 
fors,   were  infulated,    and  almoft  inacceffible  faft- 
nefles,  overhanging  the  Loire,  and  more  calculated 
for  defence   againft  enemiesj    than  becoming   the 
maiefty  of  a  great  monarch.     Chambord  and  Fon-  r 

•    II  t/-n          i  i       r      i  Improve- 

tambleau  were  the  nrit  palaces,  .properly  lo  denp-  ments,  in- 

troduced  by 

(30)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  aoa  and  303.  ^ra"cis  ^e 

(31)  Memoire  au  Depc.t  de  Bethune,  cited  in  the  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  u> 
Recherches,  p.  94. 

minated, 
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c  H  A  F.  minated,  that  F.urspe  had  beheld  beyond  the  Alps 
v*  fmce  the  definition  of  the  Roman  empire  ^32). 
Neither  flrength,  nor  fafety,  conflituted  their  cha- 
racleriftic  :  they  retained,  indeed,  the  moat,  and 
the  caftellated  appearance,  more  in  compliance  with 
the  eftablifhed  mode,  than  from  any  other  caufe. 
Pavillions,  groves,  ftatues,  and  all  the  ornaments  of 
a  foftened  and  cultivated  tafte,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  refidence  of  Francis,  The  example  fpread  with 
rapidity,  among  the  nobility.  Ecouen,anii  Ghantilly, 
conftrucled  by  the  conftable  Mommorenci,  were 
palaces  of  pleafuie,  and  not  fortrefles,  though  they 
ftill  prefented  a  frowning,  and  embattled  mien.  The 
antient  dungeons  and  turrets,  in  which  the  gentle- 
men arid  barons  had  immured  themfelves  for  fo  many 
ages,  began  to  be  re1  edified  on  the  principles  of  a 
more  fplendid,  or  convenient'  architecture  (33). 
^e  may  juc^§e'  ^rotn  tne  defcription  of  Meudon, 
and  of  St.  Maur  des  Foffes,  (the  villas  of  the  cardi- 
nals of  Lorrain,  and  of  du  Bellai,)  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  epiftles  of  1'Hopital,  how  great  a  pro-? 
grefs  the  art  of  embellifliing.  a  feat,  had  already 
made,  before  1550.  Plantations,  grottos,  terraces, 
and  gardens,  adorned  with  antique  bufts  and  ftatues 
from  Rome,  were  to  be  found  in  the  voluptuous 
retreats  of  thofe  prelates  (54).  It  is  nor*  however, 
9  iltj' by  any  means,  to  be  underftood,  that  the  nobility 
in  general,  refembled  them  ;  or  that  the  caftles,  irx 
the  mod  literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  ceafed  to  be 
maintained  and  inhabited  by  the  gentry.  Fora  longj 
{imefubfequerit  to  the  period  under  our  examination, 
the  draw-bridges  were  regularly  raifed  every  even- 
ing, and  only  lowered  in  the  morning,  to  receive 
t  the  neceflfary  fupplies  of  provifions,  brought  by 
the  peafanis  for  fale.  it  was  requifite  to  befiege  a 

(32)  Brantomc,  vol.  i\.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  477 — 279. 

(33)  La  Noue,  p.  164 — 167. 

(34)  T«d.  de  1'Hopital,  vol.  i.  p.  17 — 19,  and  83 — 85. 
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refra&ory,  or  rebellious  gentleman,  who  from  CHAP. 
the  battlements  of  his  cattle,  bid  defiance  to  the  v> 
fovereign  himfelf,  and  often  maintained  an  obfH-^ 
nate  conflict  againft  the  forces  of  the  crown  (35). 
Henry  the  Third  was  fo  convinced  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil,  and  fo  defirous  of  (topping,  or  con- 
trolling its  further  progrefs,  that,  in  1579,  he  ex- 
prefsly  enjoined  the  commiffioners,.  who  were  fent  to 
enquire  into  abufes,  throughout  the  provinces,  to  ren- 
der it  an  objecl:  of  their  peculiar  attention.  "  You 
will  make  diligent  fearch,"  fays  he,  "•  after  thofe 
"  who  have  fortified,  or  may  *'  hereafter  fortify, 
"  their  houfes  with  ditches,  towers,  baflions,  or  other 
"  works,  without  having  obtained  our  permiflion,  or, 
"  that  of  our  predeceffors  (36)."  How  numerous 
were  thefe  caftles,  and  embattled,  or  caftellated 
houfes,  we  may  judge,  when  we  find,  that  in  1588,  the 
duke  of  Nevers,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  thirty- fix,  only  in  Lower 
Poitou,  and  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks  (37). 
They  were  the  receptacles  and  afylums  of  petty  def- 
pots,  whoinfulted  the  crown,  and  who  plundered  the 
miferable  peafants  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

1  Drefs  is,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  and  moi't  intereflingDrefs. 
feature,  by  which  national  manners  are  chara&erif- 
ed.     It  was  carried,  like  every  other  article  of  ex- Splendor  of 
pence  or  taite,  to  a  pitch  of  almolt  unlimited  extra- u> 
vagance,  under  Henry  the  Third.     The  rapidity  and 
fluctuation  of  fafhion,  kept  pace  with  the  coftlinefs 
of  the  materials.     Such  was  the  general  demand  for 
gold  and  filver  fluffs,  or  brocades,  that  the  effe6t 
was  fenfibly  felt,  by.  the  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  fpecie  throughout  the  kingdom  (38).      In  1571, 
at  the  entertainment  of  Nogent,    in  honor  of  the 

(35)  Le  Lab.  fur.  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  601." 

(36)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  607, 

(37)  Ibid.  p.  875  and  877- 

(38)  L'Art  de  Vertf.  vol.  i.  p.  6jg. 

duchefs 
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c  H  A  P.  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  the  king,  Charles  the  Ninth, 
v-  his  two  brothers,  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  were  all 
~"  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner.  Their  habits  were  of 
filver  fluff,  with  an  embroidery  of  pearls,  and  edged 

Rapidity  of  with  gold  (39).  "  Formerly,"  fays  la  Noue,  "  u  was 
it  ufual  to  wear  the  fame  drefs,  for  a  confiderable 
"  time ;  but,  at  prefent,  we  may  pronounce,  that, 
".among  the  courtiers,  their  ordinary  duration  does 
"  not  exceed  three  months,  for  a  common  fuit ;  for 
"  a  more  expenfive  one,  fix  months  :  and  among 
"  the  other  nobility,  fomewhat  lof^cr  (40)." 
"  Such  has  been  the  depravity  of  the  age,"  adds  he 
in  another  place,  "  that  our  pages  and  lacqueys  have 
«  been  habited  in  filver  Huffs  (4i )."  All  diflin&ive 
marks,  by  which  the  different  orders  of  fociety 
might  be  diflinguimed,  feem,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
have  been  broken  down  under  Henry  the  Third. 
A  cobler,"  fays  la  Noue,  "  who  has  followed 
arms  for  a  couple  of  years,  will  wear  a  gilt  fword, 
"  which  our  anceflors  would  fcruple  to  have 
"  done,  unlefs  they  had  received  the  honor  of 
"  knighthood :  he  will  put  on  filk  (lockings ;  a 
"  piece  of  elegance  which  Henry  the  Second  never 
"  knew  during  his  whole  life  (42)."  It  is  hardly 
pofiibie  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  in  more  ex- 
preflive  terms.  At  the  nuptials  of  Joyeufe,  in  1581, 
when  the  fellivities  and  entertainments  lafted  feven- 
teen  days,  and  at  which  the  dreffes  were  expenfive 
and  fpendid  beyond  defcription  ;  all  the  noblemen 
and  ladies  who  were  invited,  changed  their  drefs 
every  day,  by  the  king's  exprefs  command  (43). 

The  hat,        The  hat,  decorated  with  feathers,  and  precious 

and  turban.  ftoneSj  Worn  by  Francis  the  Firft,  was  convened  into 

(39)  Manufc.  de  Bethune,  in  the  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.  Recherches, 
p.  81. 

(40)  La  Noue,  p.  163.         (41)  Ibid.  p.  i6«.         (42)  Ibid.  p.  194. 
(43)  L'Etoile,  p.  45. 

a  bonnet, 
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a  bonnet,    or  cap,  by  Henry   the  Second,  and  his  c  H  A  p. 
two  fucceflbrs.     Henry  the  Third  fubftituted  in  its 
place,  the  Italian  "  toque,"  or  turban  ;  not  only  as  ^~v~*^ 
,a  more  effeminate  ornament,  but,  in  the  view  of 
more  effectually  concealing  his  want  of  hair  (44). 
It  was  compofed  of  velvet,    adorned   with  jewels, 
and  fattened  or   bound  over  one  ear,  leaving  the 
other   expofed,    in   which    was   hung  a  pearl,    or 
diamond  (45).     When  Sully  was  fent  by  the  king  of 
Navarre,  in  1587,  to  treat  with  that  infatuated  and 
diflblute  prince,    he  was  prefented  by  Villeroy  to 
him,  at  St.  Maur,  near  Paris.      "  I  found  him,"Drefsof 
fays  Sully,  "  in  his  clofet,  a  fword  by  his  fide,  a  fhort  Th"r7, * 
**  cloak  on  his  moulders,  his  little  turban  on  his 
"  head  ;  and  about  his  neck,  in  form  of  a  fcarf, 
"  was  hung  a  bafket,  fuch  as  the  venders  of  cheefe 
"  ufe,    in   which  there  were  two    or  three  little 
"  dogs,  not  larger  than  my  fift  (46)."     It  may  be 
curious  to  oppofe  to  this  portrait  of  .Henry  the  Third, 
the  defcription  left  us  by  a  writer  of  equal  veracity, 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  he  appeared  at  the  me- 
morable interview  of  Plefliz  les  Tours,   in  April, 
1589.     It  ftands  fingularly  contrafled  with  the  pre- 
ceding picture.     "  He  pafled  the  river  Loire,"  faysandofthe 
Cayet,  "  at  the  head  of  his  guards.     Of  the  whole  king  of  Na- 
"  troop,  not  one,  except  himfelf,  had  either  a  cloak, vvre> 
"  or  a  plume.      All  wpre  white  fcarfs.      The  king 
"  was  clothed  like  a  foldier  j    his  doublet,    worn 
"  away  over  the  moulders,  and  on  the  fides,  with 
"  the  perpetual  ufe  of  a  cuirafs.     His  loofe  breeches 
<c  were  of  fillamot  velvet  ;  his  cloak,  fcarlet.     He 
"  had  on  a  grey  hat,  ornamented  with  a  large  white 
"  plume,  and  a  very  handfome  medal  (47)." 


(44)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  PHift.  de  Fra.  p.  372. 

(45 )  L'Art  de  Verif.  vol.  i.  p.  659. 

(46)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

(47)  Chron.  Noven.  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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CHAP.  During  the  reigns  of  Francis  the  Second  and 
Charles  the  Ninth,  ruffs,  curioufly  plaited,  were 
univerfally  fafhionable.  Every  gentleman  wore 
them  ;  and  the  men  of  drefs  took  great  pains,  arid 
paffed  much  time,  in  adjufting  them  with  elegance. 
"  After  the  action  near  Perigueux,  in  1568,  where 
the  Hugonots  were  defeated,"  fays  Brantome, 
the  body  of  their  leader,  Pierregourde,  was  dif- 
covered  :  he  had  on  a  clean  white  fhirt ;  but, 
above  all,  a  very  handfome  ruff,  mod  delicately 
crimped  and  plaited,  as  they  were  then  worn  (48)." 
Soon  after  the  acceflion,  in  1575,  Henry  the  Third 
quitted  the  mode,  of  which  he  had  previoufly  been 
extravagantly  fond  ;  and  adopted  the  little  Italian 
Bands.  bands,  or  collars,  turned  down  on  the  neck  (49^), 
Ear-rings.  How  general  was  the  ufe  of  ear-rings  among  the  men, 
we  may  collect  from  d'Aubigne;  who  fays,  that 
when  the  Hugonots,  in  1568,  made  a  collection  for 
paying  the  German  auxiliary  army,  the  pages 
and  lacqueys  tore  their  pendants  out  of  their  ears, 
in  their  anxiety  to  contribute  towards  the  general 
fupply  (50).  Henry  the  Third  u-fually  wore  ear- 
rings ;  and  among  the  many  marks  of  indecent  and 
unmanly  fondnefs,  with  which  he  bewailed  the  death 
of  Quelus,  one  of  his  minions,  killed  in  a  duel;  he 
took  out  of  that  favourite's  ears,  the  pendants, 
which  he  had  previoufly  fixed  in  them  with  his  own 
hands  (51). 

Coldchains.  Gold  chains  were  rather  an  honorary  mark-  of 
diftinftion,  than  an  ordinary  appendage  of  drefs. 
Sovereigns,  and  great  perfonages,  often  conferred 
them  for  eminent  fervices,  or  prefented  them  to 

embaffadors  and  foreign  minifters..     It  was  accounted 

i 

(48)  Brant,  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  194. 

(49)  Mem.  pour  (er.  a  1'Hift  de  Fra.  p.  59, 

(50)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Gen.  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

(51)  Mem.  pour  fcr.  a  1'Hill.  de  Fra.  p.  92.    Mem.  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p. 
I?lf 

a  difplay 
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a  difplay  of  magnificence  in  the  famous  conftable  of  c  HAP. 
Bourbon,  which  excited  the  envy  of  Francis  the 
Firft  ,  that,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  fon's  baptifm, 
to  which  the  king  was  invited,  he  had  five  hundred 
gentlemen,  his  retainers,  prefent,  every  one  of 
whom  wore  a  triple  chain  of  gold  round  his 
neck  (52).  The  Swifs  deputies,  twenty-fix  in  num- 
ber, who  came  to  Paris  in  1583,  to  renew  the  treaty 
with  the  crown  of  France,  received  from  Henry  the 
Third,  before  their  departure,  each  a  gold  collar, 
valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  (53).  In 
1568,  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  charmed  with  the  Honorary 
valor  of  Schomberg,  who  had  attacked  and  diilodg- mark*" 
ed  fome  of  the  Italian  foldiery  in  the  fervice  of 
Charles  the  Ninth  ;  and  unable  otherwife  to  exprefs 
his  fenfe  of  the  courage  difplayed  in  the  enterprize, 
put  round  the  neck  of  Schomberg,  at'the  head  of 
the  army,  a  gold  chain  worth  a  hundred  crowns  (54). 
That  fo  honorable  a  teftimony  of  merit,  or  mark  of 
eminence.,  was  fometimes  proftituted  and  degraded 
by  conferring  it  on  improper  fubjecls,  is  evident. 
We  find  Henry  the  Second,  at  the  peace  of  Gateau, 
in  1559,  prefenting  to  the  buffoon  of  Philip  the 
Second,  a  chain  of  gold  of  confiderable  value  (55). 

In  a  court  fo  voluptuous,  as,  that  of  Catherine  of  Amofiur- 
Medicis,  where  pleafure  was  ufually  rendered  theul7' 
veil  or  vehicle  of  policy,  it  may  be  naturally  fuppof- 
ed,  that  all  the   arts  of  luxury  and  elegance  had 
made  a  progrefs  not  lefs  univerfal,  among  the  female 
fex,  than  in  the  other.      Marriage  portions,  before 
the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Valois,  were  already 
increafed,  among  the  opulent  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  to  fuch  a  point,  that  a  young  woman  wag 

(53)  Brant,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  245. 

(53)  Bufbeq.  letter  12,  p.  74. 

(54)  D'Aub.  Hift.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  228  and  329. 
(fj)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  393. 

not 
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CHAP,  not  efteemed  an  object  of  interefted  attention,  un- 
v*  lefs  flic  poffefled  at  lead  from  four  to  five  hundred 
pounds  flerling  in  ready  money,  and  full  twenty 
pounds  of  annual  rent.  This  fad:  would  appear  in- 
credible, or,  at  leaft,  exaggerated,  if  it  was  not 
afferted  as  notorious  and  incontrovertible,  by  a  con- 
temporary author  of  credit  (56).  We  may  trace  in 
Brantome,  who  had  pafled  his  life  in  the  court  of 
the  three  laft  princes  of  Valois,  the  gradual  refine- 
ment, expence*  and  profufion  of  ornament,  by 
which  the  ladies  were  diiiinguifhed.  Margaret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  a  princefs  eminent  for  the  beauty 
of  her  perfon,  as  much  as  for  the  depravity  and 
libertinifm  of  her  manners,  influenced  greatly,  by 
her  example,  the  drefs  and  modes  of  the  period. 

Female  or-  We  find  her  attired  or  decorated  with  almoft  all  the 

oaments.  attributes  and  accompaniments  of  modern  coquetry. 
Falfe  hair,  mafks,  paint,  both  red  and  white ;  fans, 
black  velvet  (hoes,  white  flippers  pointed  at  the  toe, 
hair  powder,  feathers,  crape,  white  (ilk  (lockings, 
ear-rings,  pearls,  tooth  powder,  and  a  variety  of 
fubfervient  articles,  compofing  her  toilet,  leave  us 
no  room  to  doubt  the  magnificence  of  her  appear- 
ance (57).  Many  of  thefe  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  France,  from  Venice  and  other  cities  of 

Modes.  Italy.  As  early  as  1574,  we  find  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  who  well  knew  all  the  foibles  and  weaknefles 
of  his  royal  miflrefs,  difpatching  a  gentleman  of  his 
houfehold  to  Paris,  to  bring  over  falfe  hair  and  edg- 
ings of  the  neweft  fafhion,  for  Elizabeth  (58).  That 

(56)  Satyre  Menip.  voL  in.  p.  198,  199. 

(57)  GEuvres  de  St.  Gelais,  p.  108.     Brant,  vol.  i.  Dames  Gal.  p.  380— « 
389,  and  396 — 399;  and  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.   131  and  159.      Vie  de 
Marg.  de  Val.  p.  336,  443,  and  484.    Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  407. 
CLuvres  dc  Roufard,  torn.  viii.  liv.  i.  p.  10,  II.      Qiuvres  de  Pare,  p.  739 
— }4i. 

(58)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caf:.  yah  iii.  p.  407. 

capital 
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capital  began  already  to  be  regarded  as  the  arbitrefs  CHAP. 
of  tafte  and  mode.  v- 

Mafks  became  univerfal  among  the  ladies  of  every  M^T"" 
rank,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth :  they 
were  particularly  worn  in  travelling,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  injuries  of  the  air  and  fun  (59).  Margaret 
of  Valois,  on  her  two  journeys  to  Spa,  and  to  Nerac, 
performed  in  1577,  and  1583,  is  conftantly  maf- 
qued  (60).  When  Henry,  duke  of  Guife,  arrived  at 
Paris  hi  1588,  a  young  lady,  feated  in  a. (hop,  in 
one  of  the  principal  ftreets  through  which  he  pafled, 
attended  by  crowds  of  people,  lowering  her  mafque, 
faid  to  him,  "  Good  prince,  imce  thou  art  here,  we 
"  are  all  faved  (61)."  Sattin  was  principally  ufed  Stttim. 
in  the  drefles  of  perfons  of  quality  of  both  fexes  j 
or,  ftill  more  frequently,  velvet.  Charles  the  Ninth, 
his  brothers,  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  were  all 
habited,  at  the  nuptials  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  in 
1572,  in  uniforms  of  pale  yellow  fattin,  covered 
with  embroidery  in  relief,  enriched  with  pearls  and 
precious  ftones  (62).  The  enormous  expence  of 
female  drefles  in  that  age,  may  be  guefled  at,  when 
the  queen  of  Navarre  informs  us,  that  (he  prefented 
the  countefs  of  Lalain,  at  Mons  in  Hainault,  with 
one  of  her  gowns.  "  It  was,"  fays  (he,  "  of  black 
"  fattin,  covered  with  embroidery  ;  which  had  coft 
<c  from  four  to  five  hundred  crowns  (63)."  A  fum, 
almoft  incredible,  if  we  conlider  the  relative  value 
of  money  ;  and  much  exceeding  the  moft  coftly 
gown,  worn  by  queens,  or  princefles,  in  the  prefent 
time. 

The  petticoat  was  made  very  long,  fo  as  to  conceal  Female 
the  feet  entirely  in  walking ;    but;  as  a  fort  of  com- dreft' 


(59)  Viede  Margue:  de  Val.  p.  236  and  343. 

(60)  Mem.  de  Margue  :  p.  44  and  129. 

(61)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  l'Hift»  de  Fra.  p.  244. 
(6z)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  8j. 

(63)  Viedc  Marg.  p.  344.    Mem.  de  Marg.  p.  136. 
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c  H  A  P.penfation  of  this  mark  of  modefty  and  bafhfulnefsj 
the  ladies  difplayed  their  necks  in  an  immoderate 
degree.  To  Margaret  of  Valois,  was,  likewife,  due 
the  introduction  of  the  mode  ;  and  me  continued  to 
expofe  that  part  of  her  perfon,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
it  was  no  longer  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  in 
defiance  of  the  admonitions  and  reprehenfions,  level- 
led at  her  from  the  pulpit  (64).  It  excites  entertain- 
ment, to  know,  that  inventions  for  increafing  the 
fize  of  the  female  figure  behind,  as  well  as  for  aug- 
menting it  before  ;  and  both  of  which  have  been 
renewed  in  the  prefent  age  ;  were  common  under 
thelaft  princes  of  Valois.  As  early  as  1563,  treatifes 
were  written,  and  fatires  compofed,  on  the  "  Baf- 
*'  quines,"  and  "  Vertugalles  ;"  the  two  articles  of 
drefs,  deftined  to  the  above-mentioned  purpofes. 
'Ihey  were,  not  without  reafon,  confidered  as  being 
fubfervient  to,  and  productive  of  greater  depravity  of 
manners  ;  particularly,  from  the  concealment  which 
they  afforded  to  pregnancy.  In  1579,  under  Henry 
the  Third,  the  ufe  of  them  was  fo  general,  that  they 
•were  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the  part,  which 
they  covered,  or  protected.  Ladies,  before  they 
went  out,  were  accuftomed,  fays  a  .contemporary 
writer,  to  call  to  their  maid-fervant,  "  Apportez 
"  moi  mon  cul  (65)." 

With  a  view  to  increafe  their  height,  fhort  women 
ufed  a  fort  of  pattins,  compofed  of  cork,  and  which, 
if  we  may  judge  by  Brantome's  account,  were  equal- 
ly cumbrous  and  deftitute  of  grace.  However  ex- 
traordinary it  appears,  he  repeatedly  aflerts,  that 
thefe  pattins  raifed  the  perfon  who  wore  them,  near 
twelve  inches  from  the  ground  (66).  We  feel  no  little 
furprize,-  and  fome  degree  of  ridicule,  at  reading  in 

(64)  Vie  dc  Marg.  p.  401. 

(65)  Biblioth.  Exotica,  p.  207.      H.  Etiennc,  Dialogues,  p.  202,  SCJ. 
Satyrc  Menip.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  388. 

'(66)  Brant,  vol.  i.  Dames  Gal.  p.  381,  and  396—399., 
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fo  grave  an  author  as  Ambrofe  Pare,  at  leaft  twenty  c  H  A  p. 
different  receipts,  or  prescriptions,  for  making  white  v- 
paint,  and  rouge.  The  title  of  the  chapter,  in 
which  he  difclofes,  and  details  the  modes  of  paint- 
ing the  female  face,  without  injury  to  the  health,  is 
denominated,  "  Des  Fards,  pour  decorer  et  embel- 
"  lir  la  Face  des  Femmes  (67)."  He  divides  them 
into  diftincVfpecies,  applicable  to  various  purpofes  ; 
and  the  fined  lady  of  the  prefent  age,  might,  pro- 
bably, find  fome  valuable  hints,  or  make  fome  im- 
portant acceffion  to  her  knowledge  on  this  delicate 
fubjecl,  by  confulting  Pare,  who  wrote  more  than 
two  centuries,  ago. 

Mourning  began  already  to  be  rendered  fufcepti-  Mourning. 
ble  of  ornament  and  elegance,  under  Henry  the 
Third.  Widows  never  appeared  in  any  drefs,  ex- 
cept white  or  black.  Their  petticoats  and  ftockings 
were  fcrupuloufly  confined  to  grey,  violet,  and  blue. 
Precious  ftones  were  only  worn  by  them  on  their 
fingers,  and  on  their  girdles ;  but  they  might, 
without  violation  of  propriety,  fubftitute  pearls  on 
the  neck  and  arms  (68).  Females  of  diftinclion 
were  accuftomed  to  wear  pendants  in  their  ears, 
made  in  the  fhape  of  human  fkulls.  We  find  a 
fonnet  of  Defportes,  addrefled  to  Mademoifelle  de 
Chateauneuf,  the  celebrated  miftrefs  of  Henry  the 
Third,  on  her  appearing  with  thefe  funereal  orna- 
ments (69).  Small  ebony,  or  ivory  fkulls,  ftrung 
as  a  chaplet,  and  hanging  at  their  wain's,  were  like- 
wife  commonly  worn  by  ladies,  not  only,  as  it  feems, 
for  the  lofs  of  their  hufbands,  but  for  the  death  of 
their  lovers  (70).  The  mourning  of  the  kings  ofRoyai 
France,  was  always  violet.  In  1584,  contrary  tomounilfis> 

"*'  •  v  j  •  ••» 

(67)  CEuvres  de  Pare,  p.  739. 

(68)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  131  and  IJl« 

(69)  OZuvrcs  de  Defportes,  p.  430. 

(70)  Brant,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

*•       \ 
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c  H  A  P.  received  cuftom,  Henry  the  Third  put  on  black,  to 
v*  exprefs  his  concern  for  the  deceafe  of  his  brother, 
the  dukexof  Anjou  (71):  but,  he  only  appeared  in 
violet,  when  he  accompanied  the  funeral  proceflion  of 
his  mother,  Catherine,  four  years  afterwards  (72). 
It  is  a  circumftance  not  unworthy  of  attention,  as  it 
characterizes  the  age,  that  green  was  regarded  as  the 
colour  for  mourning  for  fools  or  lunatics.  No 
fooner  was  the  intelligence  of  Henry  the  Third's 
death,  in  confequence  of  the  wound  which  he  had 
received  from  Clement,  divulged  at  Paris,  on  the 
fecond  of  Auguft,  1589,  than  the  people  univerfal- 
ly  put  on  green,  in  derifion.  The  duchefs  of  Mont- 
penfier  diftributed  fcarfs  of  the  fame  colour,  to  all 
the  principal  adherents  of  the  League  (73). 

Funerals.  Funerals  were  commonly  folemnized  with  great 
magnificence.  We  find  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, though  a  Proteftant,  performing  a  fervice  for 
Charles  the  Ninth,  with  the  utmoft  pomp,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  at  London,  in  1574.  All 
the  great  nobility  attended  :  the  banner  of  France 
was  difplayed,  and  the  bimop  of  Hereford  made  the 
funeral  oration.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  he  took 
care  to  omit  any  mention  of  the  maflacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (74). 

Luxury  of  The  luxury  of  the  table  kept  pace  with  the  ele- 
e  table.  .gance  of  (jrefs,  if  it  did  not  even  exceed  it,  during 
the  period  before  us  j  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  cookery  of  France  was  much  more  delicate  than 
that  of  England,  and  the  northern  nations.  We 
find  mention  made  in  Brantome,  of  many  culinary 
articles,  as  common,  which  were  certainly  unknown 
among  the  Englifh,  under  Elizabeth.  The  moil 
exquifite  fauces,  meats,  and  vegetables,  feem  to 


(71)  Bufbequius,  letter  38,  p.  103. 
(71)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

(73)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  387. 

(74)  De  Thou,  vel.  vii.  p.  66  and  67. 
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have  been  ferved  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  in  the  c  H  A  ?. 
utmofl   profufion.      Sallads,  artichokes,  afparagus,  ^f^'> 
morelles,  truffles,  and  many  other  delicacies,  con-  Vegetables. 
tmually   occur   (75).      The   chancellor,   1'Hopital, 
when  enumerating  the  produ&ions  of  his  farm  and 
garden,  at  Vignai  near  FJtampes,  includes   among 
them,  beans,  peas,  and  turnips  (76).     Orange  trees 
had  been  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  were  fuc- 
cefsfully  cultivated  by  the  conftable  of  Bourbon,  in 
his   gardens   at  Moulins,  before    1524(77).     The 
entertainments,    and    the    deferts,    given    by    the 
"  vidame"  of  Chartres,  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
his  court,  when  he   was    fent  over  as  embaflador 
from  Henry  the  Second,  in   1551,  were  far  more 
fplendid  and  coftly,  than  had  ever  been  feen  before 
in  London  (78).     On  the  26th  of  January,   1580,  Banquet*, 
cardinal    Birague   received   Henry    the   Third,   his 
queen   and    mother,  attended    by  a  grea-t  train  of 
noblemen  and  ladies,  in  the  gallery  of  his  houfe  at 
Paris.     A   collation   was   there   ferved,   upon   two 
long  tables,  coftiifting  of  between  eleven  and  twelve' 
hundred    dimes,   compofed   of   confectionary,   and 
dried   fweetmeats   of  various  kinds,  conftrucled   in 
the   form  xof  cafttes    pyramids,  and    other   elegant 
figures  (79).     The  original  eftimate  of  the  fum,  re- 
quifite  for   maintaining    the    table  of  the   duke  of 
Anjoti,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  royal  forces 
before  R^ifcfclle,  in  1573,  was  above  two  thoufand 
pounds  a-month.     Marmal  Tavannes  reduced  it  to 
about  four  hundred  (80).     Even  the  latter  allow- 
ance  mud  be  considered  as  very  ample.     Ronfard, 
enumerating  the  fruits  common  at  the  tables  of  the 


(75)  Brjnt.  vol.  i.  Dames  Gul.  p.  268 — 270. 

(76)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  i.  Epitres,  p.  109. 

(77)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  a8z. 

(78)  Brautome,  vol.  :"v.  Cap-  Fran.  p.  341. 

(79)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fia.  p.  u«. 
(§o)  Tavaanes,  p.  448. 
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Hours. 


e  H  A  p.opulent,  fpeaks  of  peaches,  mulberries,  apricots', 
pears,  quinces,  rafberries,  cherries,  and  ftrawber- 
ries  (81).  Few  of  thefe  delicacies  were  known, 
or  produced  among  the  Englifh,  before  the  reign 
of  James  the  Firft :  a  period  later  by  near  half  a 
century. 

Style  and  We  may  fee  in  Bufbequius,  the  confumption  of 
table""  ^  ^on  Antonio,  titular  king  of  Portugal,  when  refid- 
ing  at  Riiel,  not  far  from  Paris,  in  1583.  "  He  con- 
"  fumes,"  fays  that  author,  "  every  day,  the  fourth 
"  part  of  an  ox,  two  fheep,  and  a  hundred  and 
*'  fifty  loaves."  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Antonio 
was  then  finking  faft  into  poverty  and  oblivion  (8 2). 
The  Swifs  embafladors,  who  came  to  ratify  the 
treaty  between  the  Helvetic  Union  and  Henry  the 
Third,  received  daily,  from  the  corporation  of  Paris, 
thirteen  Mentz  ham  parties,  thirty  quarts  of  red  and 
white  wine,  and  forty  wax  torches  (8$).  The  ufual 
hour  of  fitting  down  to  dinner  was  eleven  o'clock, 
under  Charles  the  Ninth.  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
in  a  long  letter  which  (he  addrefled  to  that  prince  in 
1563,  and  which  forcibly  difplays  the  enlargement 
of  her  mind,  as  well  as  her  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
reigning ;  firongly  exhorts  her  fon  never  to  dine  at 
a  later  hour  (84J.  It  is  a  circumflance  worthy  of  re- 
malk,  that  Francis  Montmorenci,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
conltable,  when  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  at 
Lille,  in  1557,  writes  to  his  father,  to  inform  him, 
that  "  his  daily  expences  amounted  to  three  half 
"  crowns  a-day,  as  every  article  of  life  coft  at  lead 
"  double  the  price  paid  for  them  in  France  (85^)." 
The  chancellor  1'Hopital  alone,  appears  to  have  ad- 
hered to  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  earlier  times,  in 
the  article  of  his  table.  Brantome,  who  had  dined 

(81)  CEuvres  de  Ronfard,  torn.  iii.  p.  58. 

(82)  Buflx-q.  letter  30,  p.  isz.  (83)  L'Etoile,  p.  6l. 

(84)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p    451. 

(85)  Depot  de  Bethiinc,  N°  S(>73,  cued  in  the  Trad,  de  PHop.  vol.  ii. 
Recherche*,  p.  106. 
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with  him,  exprefsly  fays,  that  only  boiled  meat  was  CHAP, 
Cerved  at  it,  according  to  his  regular  cuftom  (86).       v* 
That  great  magiftrate,  who  emulated  the  poetic  fame 
of  Horace,  equally  imitated  the  frugality  of  the  Ro- 
man poet.     It  was  always  cu  (ternary  to  prefent  water 
to  the  guefts,  tq  warn  their  hands,  before  they  fat 
down  to  table,  and  again  at  their  riling  (87). 

Magnificence  in  furniture  may  be  faid  to  have  Furniture, 
been  totally  unknown  among  the  French,  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.     Mar  dial  St.  Andre,  a 
voluptuous  and  difiblute  nobleman,  who  acquired 
an  immenfe  property  from  the  favor  of  that  mo- 
narch, gave  the  firft  example  of  rich  furniture,  at 
his  caftle  of  Valeri.     It  was  faid  to  exceed  in  beauty, 
any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  royal  palaces.     Perfian 
carpets,  wrought  with  gold ;  and  tapeftries  of  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip,  were  among  the  ornamental 
pieces.     He  was  juftly  denominated  the  Lucullus  of  v 
France  (88).     Francis  the  Firft  poffefled  two  fuits  Taped™*, 
of  tapeflry,  regarded  as  the  moft.  fuperb  in  Europe. 
Both  were  of  Flemilh  manufacture.     One  reprefent- 
cd  "  the  continence  of  Scipio,"  and  was,  on  great 
feftivals,  ufed  for  decorating  the  principal  halls  of 
his  palace.     "  It  coft,"   adds  Braatome,  "  eleven 
"  thoufand  crowns,  at  that  time  :  at  prefent,  I  have 
"  been  aflured,  it  could  not  be  procured  for  twenty- 
"  five  thoufand,  it  being  entirely  compofed  of  gold 
*'  and  filk  (89)."     The  fecond  fuit  was,  likewife, 
hiftorical ;  but,  the  fubjecl  was  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  it  was  appropriated  to.  the  royal  chapel. 
As  a  proof  how  much  more  univerfally  commerce  Their 
had  diffufed  wealth  and  all  the  arts  of  luxury,  among  fpiendor 
the  Italians  of  the  fame  period;  Brantome  owns,an 
that  in  the  houfe  of  a  private  banker  at  Genoa,  he 

(86)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  80. 

(87)  Ibid.  p.  183.     l.e  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  503. 

(88)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  307.     La  Npue,  p.  168. 

(89)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  271. 
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CHAP,  had  feen  a  tapeftry  hanging,  reprefenting  the  cx- 
v'       ploits  of  Achilles  before  Troy,  fcarcely  inferior  in 
any  refped  to  thofe  of  Francis.     It  was  valued,  by 
the  owner,  at  fifteen  thoufand  crowns  (90). 

Margaret  of  Valois,  in  her  Memoirs,  defcribes 
the  tapeftries  and  the  furniture,  vyth  which  Don 
John  of  Auftria  fitted  up  the  apartments,  occupied 
by  her  at  Namur,  as  infinitely  more  coftly  than  any 
that  me  had  ever  beheld  in  France.  The  tapeftry 
was  compofed  of  velvet,  or  fattin,  ornamented  with 
columns,  woven  in  embroidery  of  gold  and  filver. 
A  Bamaw,  whofe  ions  Don  John  had  made  prifoners 
at  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  and  whom  he  had  reftored 
without  ranfom,  prefented  him  with  the  materials. 
He  caufed  them  to  be  made  up  at  Milan,  in  which 
city  were  found  the  moft  expert  workmen  of  Europe, 
in  that  branch  of  luxury  (91)- 

Commonly      It  was  common  to  remove  the  principal  tapeftries 
r«teov«d     of  tjie  crown  wherever  the  fovereign  went,  and  to 

from  one  ,  ,  1 1          r     i  i  •    r 

palace  to    hang  them  on  the  walls  or  the   chier  apartments. 

another.  ^t  tfte  precife  moment  of  time  when  the  duke  of 
Guife  was  affaffinated  at  Blois,  a  workman  was  oc- 
cupied in  unhooking  and  taking  down  the  hangings 
of  the  room,  in  order  to  tranfport  them  to  Clery, 
near  Orleans,  to  which  place  the  king  -was  about 
to  transfer  his  refidence.  A  piece  of  the  tapef- 
try was,  by  Henry's  command,  hid  over  the  dead 
body  (92).  We  may  judge  of  the  value  and  fplen- 
dor  of  tfte  hangings  ufed  on  great  occafions,  in  the 
palaces  of  noblemen  of  high  rank,  by  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  which  was  put  up  in  the  hall  of  the 
eonftabSe  Montmorenci's  houfe  at  Paris,  when  he 
lay  in  ftale  after  his  deceafe,  in  1567.  It  was  crim- 
fon  velvet,  bordered  with  pearls,  mixed  with  em- 
broidery of  gold  thread.  The  floor  was  covered 

• 

('90)  Brant. 'vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  2/1  and  27*. 
(91)  Mcmoires  de  Marg.  p.   nz,   113. 
Chrou.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

with 
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with  Turkey  carpets ;  and  in  the  middle  was  raifed  CHAP. 
a  bed  of  (late,  over  which  was  fpread  a  quilt  of 
thirty  yards"  fquare,  compofed  of  cloth  of  gold,  edg- 
ed with  ermine,  and  furmounted  with  a  canopy  of 
the  fame  coftly  materials.     The  benches,  pillows, 
and  cufliions,  were  covered  with  gold  tiflue  or  bro- 
cade (93).     Thajt   great   luxury   in  furnifliing   the  Luxury,  in 
caftles  of  prelates  and  bimops,  had  difplayed  itfelf,  ^e ,ca^les 

V  '   .     ,  'oftheVeat 

even  m  provinces  very  remote  from  the  capital,  be-  ecciefiaftic*. 

fore  the  clofe  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  may  be 

clearly  inferred  from  the  terms  in  which  i'Hopital 

mentions  the  reception  and  entertainment  given  to 

Margaret,  duchefs   of  Savoy,  in    1559,  at   Roufil- 

lon,  in  Dauphine.     The  manfion  belonged  to  the 

cardinal   of  Tournon,  who  was   abfent  at   Rome; 

but,  the   honors   were   performed  by  his   brother. 

"  Our  tables,"  fays  he,   "  were-  fplendidly  ferved  ; 

"  and   delicious  wines  were  poured  into  vafes  of 

"  gold  and  filver.     Nothing  could  equal  the  beauty 

"  of  the  linen,  the  furniture,  and  the  number  of 

"  rich  carpets  from  Sidon  and  the  coaft  of  AfU 

"  Minor  (94)." 

It  is  curious  to  fee,  that,  with  all  their  magnifi- Want  of 
cence,  the  nobility  of  France  in  that  age,  were  'by  cleanlinefc, 
no  means  pofleffed  of  the  virtue  of  cleanlinefs  in 
their  dwellings.  La  Noue  feverely  reproaches  them 
with  this  chara&eriftic  defect.  "  No  fooner,"  fays 
he,  "  has  a  gentleman  coaftrucled  a  houfe,  than  he 
"  muft,  of  neceffity,  furnifli  it  with  tapeftries 
"  from  Flanders,  and  beds  from  Milan."—4'  But, 
**  when  we  fee  how  neatly,  and  at  how  fmall  an, 
*e  expence,  the  houfes  of  fimple  citizens  and  mer- 
*e  chants  are  fitted  up,  the  nobles  ought  to  be 
"  afhamed  to  keep  their  rooms  fo  filthy  (95).'* 


(93)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  joa  and  503. 

(94)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.  «£pitres,  p.  %%%. 

(95)  La  Noue,  p,  167  and  168. 


Plate 
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c  H  A  P.Plate  began  to  be  common  among  the  higher  orders 
L^"^  °f  ibciety.     At  the  departure  of  the  Knglifh  embaf- 
Platc.     "^  fador   from  Paris,  in    1585,  who  had  brought  to 
Henry  the  Third  the  order  of  the  garter ;  the  plate, 
prefented  to  him  by  the  king,  was  eftimated  at  five 
hundred  pounds  value  (96).     One  hundred  crowns 
a  day  had  been  allowed  him  during  his  refidence  in 
the  metropolis,  for  the   fupport  of  his  houfehold. 
His  flay  did  not  exceed  three  weeks  (97).     The  col- 
lation, given    by   cardinal   Birague,   to   Henry,  in 
1580,  of  which   mention  has  already  been  made, 
Porcelain,  was  not  ferved  in  plate,  but,  in  the  Italian  porcelain 
of  Faenza,  which  was   exceedingly   beautiful.      A 
circumftance  not  to  be  omitted,  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  dimes,  amounting  to  above  eleven  hun- 
dred in  number,  were  broken  in  pieces  by  the  pages 
and  lacqueys  in  attendance  (98).     Under  the  fame 
reign,  it  appears  that  the  ufe  of  glafs  at  meals  be- 
came  common.     Ronfard,  in   one   of  his  poetical 
compofitions,    entitled    "  Le  Verre,"    lavimes   the 
warmeft  encomiums  on  the  introduction  of  an  arti- 
cle, at  once  fo  elegant  and  fo  clean.     He  peculiarly 
praifes  their  fubftitution  in  the  place  of  thofe  mafly 
goblets  of  gold  and  filver,  which  were  antecedently 
in  general  ufe  at  the  tables  of  the  great  (99). 
Want  of         Notwithftanding   the   magnificence   difplayed  on 
domeftic     particular  occafions,  by  the  nobility,  and  the  often- 
aienee.       tatious  parade  of  wealth  or  grandeur;  it  is  certain, 
that  general  comfort  or  convenience  were  unknown. 
Almofl  all  thofe  inventions  of  domeftic  eafe  ana  en- 
joyment, fo  familiar  in  the  prefent  age,  and  fo  uni- 
verfally  diffufed,  did   not   then   exift,  even  in  the 
Chairs.      palaces  of  princes.     Chairs  were  fcarcely  known ; 
and  only  coffers,  or  benches,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  houfes  of  the  weakhy.     We  find  no  better  fur- 

(96)  Bufbeq.  letter  48,  p.  235.  (97)  Ibid,  letters  46  and  tf, 

(98)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  na  and  113. 

(99)  CEuvrt-s  de  Roniard,  3d  Bocage  Royal,  p.  130—134. 

niture 
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niture   in   the   queen-mother's   chamber,  at   Bour-  CHAP. 
deaux,  in  1566;  or,  in  the  royal  apartments  of  the 
Louvre,   in    1572   (100).      Brantome    feldom,    H^TT* 
eyer,   mentions   any   other    kind   of  feats,    except 
cherts  (101).     Under  Henry  the  Third,  arm-chairs 
were  invented  j  but,  their  ufe  was  confined  to  thg 
court,  and  almoft  the  fovereign  (102).     In  the  enu- 
meration of  the  pieces  of  furniture,  expofed  at  ,the 
ceremony  of  the  conftable  of  Montmorenci's  fune- 
ral, we  find  only  one  chair,  covered  with  velvet, 
which   was   that   belonging   to   the   deceafed,   and 
in  which  he  was  uled  to  fit   at   table  (103).     So 
valuable  was  furniture,  that  kings  themfelves  con- 
ftantly   removed   it   from   one   palace   to   another, 
or    inhabited   apartments   almoft  deflitute  of  any.  Mode  of 
In    1584,  Catherine  of  Medicis,   finding   her   fon,thePhoufe3 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  a  hopelefs  (late  of  health,  of  the 
at  Chateau  Thierry  upon  the  river  Marne,  ftripped  ^ying* 
the  caftle  of  its  mofl  coftly  moveables,  which  me     ' 
caufed  to  be  put  into  boats,  and  tranfported  to  Paris 
by  water.     She  executed  this  act,  which  appears  to 
us  fo  indecent,  on  the  firft  of  June ;  and  the  duke 
expired   nine   days   afterwards  (104).      It   would, 
however,  feem  to  be  evident,  from  the  comparifon 
of  all   the  accounts   left   us  by   the  contemporary 
writers,  that  furniture,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was 
principally  comprifed  in  tl;e  three  articles  of  tapef- 
try,  beds,  and  carpets  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
of  thefe,  none  were  fabricated  by  the  French  them-  Furniture 
felves.     Milan  furnimed   the   beds;    Flanders,   the 
hangings,  long  known  by  the  name  of  Arras  ;  and 
the  carpets  were  imported  from  the  Levant.     We 
find,  that  on  the  deceafe  of  great  perfonages,  the 
tapeftries  were  ufually  taken  down,  as  a  mark  of 

(100)  Brantome,  vol.  ij.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  aoo.      Memoire*  de  Marg.  de 
Valois,  p.  59. 

(101)  Brantome,  vol.  i.  Dames  Gal.  p.  273. 

(102)  Art.  de  Verif.  vol.  i.  p.  659. 

(103)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

(104)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  i'Hift.  de  Fva.  p.  177, 

forrow 
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c  H  A  p.forrow  or  mourning.     In  i.^Sq,  Henry  the  Thifd> 
exprefs  the  depth  of  his  afHiction  for  his  motber't 
lofs,  caufed  the  walls  of  all  the  apartments  of  (hite 
at  Blois,  to  be  painted  black,  fown  with  tears  ''105). 

Carriages.  Carriages,  an  efiential  component  of  modern  luxu- 
ry, were  unknown  in  France  at  the  end  of  Henry 
the  Second's  reign ;  but,  we  fee  them  mentioned 
almoft  immediately  afterwards.  ChriRina  of  Den- 
mark, duchefs  of  Lorrain,  who  attended  the  cere- 
mony of  Charles  the  Ninth's  inauguration,  in  1561, 
at  Rheims,  is  one  of  the  firft  perfons  dated  to  have 

Coaches,  been  drawn  in  a  coach.  Brantome  defcribes  the 
vehicle  accurately,  as  an  eye-wimefs.  "  It  was," 
fays  he,  "  very  magnificent,  and  entirely  covered 
"  with  black  velvet,  on  account  of  her  widowhood. 
"  Four  white  M  urkifh  horfes  drew  it,  the  mod  beau- 
"  tiful  that  could  be  chofen,  and  harnefled  all  four 
66  abreaft,  like  a  triumphal  chariot.  The  duchefs 
"  was  at  one  of  the  doors,  habited  in  a  gown  of 
"  black  velvet;  but,  her  head  was  fuperbly  drefied 
"  in  white.  At-the  other  door,  fat  one  of  her 
"  daughters  (ic6j."  It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether,  at^that  time,  Catherine  of  Medicis  herfelf 
had  any  coach.  Brantome  exprefsly  aflerts,  that 
they  did  not  exift  under  her  hufband's  reign  (107)* 
Before  1573,  they  were  become  fo  common,  that 
Sir  Francis  Walfinghain  returned  from  Fontainbleau 
to  Paris,  on  his  -way  to  England,  in  a  chariot  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  which  the  king  had  ordered  for 
him,  as  a-  mark  of  attention  to  Elizabeth's  embaf- 
fador  (108).  In  the  following  year,  coaches  are 
mentioned  as  the  ordinary  conveyance  of  the  queen- 
mother;  and,  in  1575,  in  order  to  prevent  the. 

(105)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  503. 

(106)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gai.  p.  123. 

(107)  Ibid.  Cap.  Etrang.  p.   288. 

(108)  Letter  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  dated  the  Jtpth  April,  1573,  »» 
Lc  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  330.. 
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efcape  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on  and  king  of  Na-  CHAP. 
varre,  they  were  tranfported  in  carriages,  from  ^^L^, 
J^yons,  acrofs  France,  to  Rheims  (109). 

Nearly  about  the  fame  period,  Margaret,  queen  chariots. 
of  Navarre,  defcribes  her  chariot,  as  being  "  gilt  Their  en- 
"  on  the  outfide,  and  within,  lined  'with  a  yellow  creafc- 
"  velvet,  edged  with  filver  (110)."  Towards  the 
clofe  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  perfons  of  emi- 
nence, all  over  the  kingdom,  travelled  in  carriages. 
Chiverny,  in  1588,  talks  of  his  coach,  as  a  part 
of  his  eftablifhment  (i  n).  They  were  become  fo 
general  in  the  metropolis,  before  1589,  that,  as  we 
learn  from  a  contemporary  writer,  citizens  of  rank 
and  confideration,  kept  one,  or  even  two  coaches, 
for  their  own  ufe  (i  12)..  The  firft  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Touloufe,  Duranti,  was  returning  in 
his  coach,  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  to  his 
houfe,  in  January,  1589,  when  he  was  attacked, 
and  at  length  murdered,  by  the  populace  (113). 

Litters  continued,  not\vithftanding,to  be  long  ufed,  Litten. 
as  the  moft  commodious  and  indulgent  mode  of  con- 
veyance. They  were  ufually  borne  by  mules  (i  i^). 
Henry  the  Third,  on  his  return  to  Savoy,  acrofs  the 
Alps,  in  1574,  was  carried  in  *e  a  glazed  litter;" 
while  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  proceeded 
on  horfeback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops  (115). 
Coaches  were  not  only  unwieldy,  but,  rough;  and, 
independant  of  the  ornaments  ufed  to  decorate  them, 
the  carts  of  the  prefent  age  may  be  pronounced  a 
far  more  agreeable  vehicle.  When  Margaret,  queen  Defmptio 
of  Navarre,  undertook  her  celebrated  political  jour-  of  the  e 

o     '  n  r          j          i-  J         i  queen  of 

ney  to  bpa,  m   1577,  me  preferred  a  litter;  and  Navarre's 

litter, 


Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  400.      Sully,  vol.  i.  p,  ij. 

(no")  Vic  de  Marg.  p.  144.     Mem.  dc  Marg.  p.  40.. 

(ill)  Chiverny,  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

(ill)  Satyre  Menip.  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 

(113)  De   Thou,  vol.  x.  p    567. 

(114)  Brant,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  324. 

(115)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  133. 

fent 
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CHAP,  fent  her  attendants  in  coaches,  or  chariots :  for,  me 
ufes  the  term  indifferently.  Her  defcription  of  the 
cavalcade,  is  'equally  entertaining  and  curious.  "  I 
"  went,"  fays  me,  "  in  a  litter  conftructed  with  pil- 
"  lars,  and  lined  with  fcarlet  Spanifh  velvet,  em- 
"  broidered  with  gold  and  filk.  The  litter  was  en- 
"  tirely  glazed  (i  16)." — "  It  was  followed  by  thofe 
"  of  the  princefs  of  la  Roche  fur  Yonne,  and  of 
"  Madame  de  Tournon ;  by  ten  young  ladies  on 
'*  horfeback,  with  their  governeffes ;  and  by  fix 
"  coaches,  or  chariots,  in  which  went  the  remain- 
**  ing  ladies  and  female  attendants  (i  17)." 

Horfes.  There  is  fcarcely  any  circumftance  which  excites 
more  aftonUhment,  than  the  enormous  prices  paid 
for  horfes,  particularly,  for  chargers,  during  the 
period  under  our  review.  They  appear  to  have  been 

Moles.  chiefly  referved  for  war,  or  for  parade.  Mules  were 
ufed  on  ordinary  occafions,  even  by  fovereigns. 
Ladies  commonly  rode  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes, 
called  haqueneys  (n8).  Francis  the  Firft  had 
twelve  mules,  for  his  own  immediate  ufe.  When 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  went  to  Bruffels,  in  1559, 
to  ratify  the  peace  between  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  he  had  with  him,  thirty  fumpter  mules,  co- 
vered with  crimfon  velvet,  on  which  were  em- 
broidered his  arms  and  cardinal's  hat,  in  gold  or 
filver  (119).  The  joint  eftablifhment  of  Charles 
the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third,  when  only  dukes 
of  Orleans,  and  of  Angouleme,  in  their  childhood, 
confided  of  fix  mules ;  four  little  haqueneys  for  their 

Progrefcof  own  mounting ;  and  fix  nags  for  their  efquires  ( 1 20). 

luxury.  "  I  perfectly  remember,  as  a  boy,"  adds  Brantome, 
"  that  Margaret,  filter  of  Francis  the  Firft,  that 

(116)  Mem.  de  Marg.  p.  98. 

(117)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  »oi  and  aoa. 

(1 1 8)  Brant,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  ua. 

(119)  Ibid.  p.  213. 

(1 30)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etrang.  p.  234. 

"  great 
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<e  great  queen  of  Navarre,  had  only  three  fumpter  CHAP. 
"  mules,  and  fix  for  her  tw<^  litters.  She  had,  it  is  ^!\^ 
"  true,  three  or  four  *  chariots'  for  her  females. 
"  At  prefent,  neither  men  nor  women,  are  content 
"  with  fo  finall  a  number  (121)."  Ndblemen, 
general  officers,  and  magistrates,  when  riding  out 
for  pleafure  or  bufmefs,  were  mounted  upon 
mules  (122).  In  1581,  the  price  of  acommpn  one, 
was,  it  feems,  about  forty- five  crowns  (123).  Mon- 
taigne had  purchafed  three  fhort- tailed  nags,  a  few 
days  before,  for  a  hundred  crowns  (124).  Bran- 
tome  fays,  that  the  price  of  that  breed  of  horfes 
had  doubled,  in  his  time,  having  rifen  from  thirty 
to  fixty  crowns  (125).  But,  it  is  in  Montluc  and 
in  Sully,  that  we  fee,  with  amazement,  the  fums 
given  for  fine  horfes.  From  a  hundred,  to  a  hun-  Augmen- 
ted, and  fifty  crowns,  are  the  fmalleft,  of  which  J^!0"^  Of 
they  make  mention.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remark-  horfcs. 
ed,  that  they  always  fpeak  of  chargers  and  courfers, 
ufed  in  war.  Only  ftrong  horfes  could  carry  the 
immenfe  weight  of  a  man  cafed  in  complete  armor. 
The  animal  himfelf  was  frequently  barded  or  cover- 
ed with  iron  mail,  in  front.  One  of  that  defcrip- 
tion,  Montluc  eftimates  at  above  feventy  pounds 
fterling  (126).  Sully  aflures  us,  that  he  fold  two 
horfes;  one  to  the  "vidame"  of  Chartres,  for  three 
hundred  crowns;  and  the  other,  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, of  a  Spanifh  breed,  to  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
for  fix  hundred.  Such  a  fum,  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money,  would  be  efteemed 
high,  even  for  a  racer  of  the  firft  reputation,  in  the 
prefent  age  (127).  A  very  confiderable  traffic  was  J**j!e  ** 

(I2l)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etrang.  p.  435. 

(121)  Brant,  vol.  ii.    Cap.  Fran.  p.    204.       Ibid.  vol.  i.  Danxes  Gal. 
^.  149- 

(143)  Voyages  de  Montaigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  459. 

(124)  Ibid.  p.  452,  453. 

(125)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  319, 

(iz6)  Montia?,  Commentaries,  vol»  iv.  p.  3l8— 2JO. 
(I»7)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  43- 

carried 
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CHAP,  carried  on  between  the  German  empire,  and  France, 
^^"in  the  article  gf  horfes.     Men  of  quality  did  not, 
it  feems,  difdlin  to  become  dealers ;  and  we  find, 
that  Sully  made  prodigious  profits,  by  buying  up 
fmall  horfes  in  Germany,  where  they  were  to  be 
procured  at  low  prices ;  and  afterwards  felling  them 
for  large  fums,  in  Gafcony.     He  owns,  that  he,  in 
a   great   meafure,  maintained   the   expence   of  his 
houfehold,  by  this  lucrative  commerce  (128). 
Pages.  It  Was  one  of  the  principal  modes  of  providing 

for  youth,  to  place  them  as  pages  in  the  families  of 
the  great.  Gentlemen  of  {lender  fortunes  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  protection  of  the  wealthy  nobility,  to 
receive  their  children.  Fidelity,  obedience,  and 
adherence,  were  exacted  on  one  fide :  patronage 
and  fupport  were  extended  on  the  other.  Sove- 
reigns maintained  a  vaft  number  about  their  perfons, 
and  in  their  court  j  who,  after  a  few  years,  when 
they  attained  to  a  proper  age,  were  incorporated  in 
the  cavalry  or  infantry.  They  were  divided  into 
diftincT:  clafies,  or  departments ;  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, the  great  (tables,  the  royal  hunt,  the  falconry, 
and  other  branches  of  the  houfehold.  Henry  the 
Second  ufually  retained  above  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pages,  of  whom  he  annually  difpatched  at  lead 
Their  num- fifty,  to  the  wars  (129).  How  fevere  was  the  dif- 
bers<  cipline,  and  how  abfolute  the  power  arrogated  over 
them,  may  be  judged,  from  the  entertaining  defcrip- 
Scverhy  of  tion  given  us  by  Brantome.  "  My  father,  and 
their  treat-  ?*  Monfieur  d'Etrees,"  fays  he,  ^  had,  both,  been 
*'  brought  up  pages  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Bre- 
"  tagne,  and  they  rode  upon  the  mules  of  her  litter. 
"  I  have  often  heard  them  fay,  that  (he  caufed  them 
"  to  be  feverely  whipped,  whenever  they  did  not 
"  properly  guide  the  mules,  or  if  they  (tumbled  the 

(148)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

(119)  Brantome,  vol.  u.  Cap.' Fran.  p.  43. 

"  lead 
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"  leaft  in  the  world.  My  father  rode  upon  the  c  H  A  P. 
"  foremoft ;  and  Moniieur  d'Etrees,  upon  the  v- 
"  fecond.  When  their  time  was  expired,  fhe  fent 
*'  them  both  into  Italy,  to  the  army  (130)."  The 
correction  of  the  whip,  or  of  the  rod,  fo  much  dif- 
ufed  among  us  in  the  prefent  times,  was  not,  by  any 
means,  confined  to  boys,  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
Young  women  of  high  condition  were  frequently 
fubje&ed  to  that  humiliating  puniffiment.  "  Cathe- 
*'  rine  of  Medicis,"  fays  Brantome,  "  caufed  ma- 
"  demoifelle  de  Liraeuil,  and  two  others  of  her 
**  companions,  all  of  them  maids  of  honor,  to  be 
'*  mod  feverely  flogged,  for  having  written  a  paf- 
"  quinade  upon  the  court  (131).'*  So  numerous 
were  the  pages,  about  the  palaces  of  kings,  that 
they  compofed  a  formidable  body ;  more  efpecially, 
as  they  were  in  the  firft  fire  of  youth,  and  enthuiiaf- 
tically  attached  to  their  refpedive  lords.  A  quarrel 
having  arifen  in  the  caftle  of  Blois,  during  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States,  in  November,  1588,  be- 
tween the  pages  of  the  duke  of  Montpenfier,  and 
thofe  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  which  a  page  of  the 
latter  was  left  dead  upon  the  fpot ;  the  whole  court 
took  the  alarm.  All  the  nobility,  princes,  and  the  Dan 
kiag  himfelf,  having  armed  themfelves,  repaired  to arifiri 
the  place ;  and  if  the  duke  of  Guife  had  mewn  the 
fmalleft  inclination  to  bring  matters  to  an  iifue,  a 
general  carnage  would  have  commenced  between 
the  two  factions  of  the  Royalifts  and  the  League. 
Henry,  after  fo  ferious  an  outrage  on  the  majefty  of 
the  throne,  and  the  refpeft  due  to  the  refidence  of 
the  fovereign,  iflued  an  order,  prohibiting  every 
page,  or  footman,  from  prefuming  to  enter  the  court 
of  the  caftle  with  arras,  on  pain  of  chaftifement  with 
the  whip  (132). 

(130)  Brantome,  vol.  iv  Cap.  Fran.  p.  aa4. 

(131)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  4*1.  ,.  .  ; 
(ij»;  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  415 — 417,    Davila,  p.  737. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  refpect  borne  by  gentlemen  towards 
thofe  under  whom  they  had  been  brought  up  as 
Pages>  that  no  length  of  time,  or  elevation,  how- 
ever  great,  could  cancel  and  obliterate  the  obliga- 
tion-  "  Monfieur  d'Efle,"  fays  Brantome,  "  who 
ten.  "  had  been  page  to  Andrew  de  Vivonne,  my  grand- 
"  father,  although  he  rofe  to  the  highefl  military 
"  and  civil  dignities,  yet,  when  he  came  to  vifit 
"  my  grandmother,  would  never  permit  himfelf  to 
"  warn  his  hands  at  the  fame  time  with  her,  on 
"  fitting  down  to  table  ;  declaring,  that  it  was  im- 
66  poffible  for  him  to  lofe  the  becoming  recollection 
"  of  his  having  been  a  domeftic  fervant  in  her 
"  houfe  (133)."  It  is  evident,  that  much  of  this 
reverence  had  been  loft,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  commotions,  which  deeply  affected  and 
Difiblution  changed  the  national  manners.  In  1563,  Catherine 
of  manners,  Of  Medicis,  writing  to  her  fon,  Charles  the  Ninth, 
Charles  the  and  exhorting  him  to  follow  the  examples  of  his 
Ninth.  father  and  grandfather,  in  the  manner  of  holding, 
or  regulating  his  court,  thus  exprefles  herfelf: 
"  Uader  the  two  laft  reigns,  the  archers  of  the 
«*  guard  were  ufually  in  the  apartments,  on  the 
"  flair-cafes,  and  in  the  court-yards,  to  prevent 
*c  the  pages  and  lacqueys  from  gaming,  as  they 
"  prefume  to  do  at  prefent;  nay,  to  hold  regular 
"  gaining  tables  in  the  caftle  itfelf  where  you  are 
"  lodged,  with  oaths  and  blafphemies  :  a  thing 
"  execrable  (134)!"  La  Noue,  who  difcuffes  the 
advantages,  derived  from  the  cuftom  of  placing  the 
youth,  in  quality  of  pages  about  the  great  nobility; 
and  who  expofes,  with  energy,  the  charaderiftic 
vices  infeparable  from  that  mode  of  education  ;  in- 
forms us  how  relaxed  the  fuperintendance  was  be- 
come  under  Henry  the  Third.  "  We  have  feen 


ces  of  it. 


(133)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  p.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  183. 

(134)  Le  Lab.  fur  tail.  vol.  ii.  p.  45Z. 


princes 
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**  princes  and  noblemen,"  fays  he,  "  who  received  CHAP. 
"  fuch  a  number  of  pages,  that  they  abandoned  all 
"  care,  not  only  of  their  inftru&ion,  but  even  of 
"  their  cloathing.     Inftances  have  been  known  of 
"  pages,   who   were  without  breeches,   and   who 
"  were   left   to   play  at  bowls  with  lacqueys  and 
"  ftable  boys  (135)."     It  cannot,  however,  be  quef- 
tioned,  that   the  inititution,  in  itfelf,  was  a  bene- 
ficial one ;  and  peculiarly,  as  a  refource  to  the  in- 
ferior gentry,  who  thus  provided  for  their  numer- 
ous fons.     It  may  be  confidered  as  a  nurfery,  from 
which  the  military  fervice  was,  likewife,  furniflied 
with  continual  recruits  ;  and  many  of  the  ableft  com- 
manders in  the  fixteenth  century,  had  been  in  the 
condition   of  pages.      Cheleque,  and   Klinquebert,  Benefit* 
two   German  youths,  in  that  employment,  under homSthe 
Francis,  duke  of  Guife,  and  who  were,  unfortunate-  cnitom  of 
ly,  too  active  in  the  memorable  mafiacre  of  Vafly, 
in    1562,   rofe   to   a  very    confiderabie  degree   of 
military  eminence,   as   well   as   to   an   uncommon 
(hare   of  royal  favor.      One    of  them    conftantly 
carried  the  duke's  fowling  piece;    and  the  other, 
his  piftols  (136). 

Befides  pages,  the  great  entertained  in  their  fer-  Lacqueys. 
vice  a  prodigious  number  of  domeftics,  or  lacqueys, 
who  were  commonly  armed,  and  ready  on  every 
occafion,  to  efpoufe  the  quarrels,  or  to  aid  the  re- 
fentment  of  their  mafter.     We  find,  that  in  15  84,  Their  num. 
Henry  the  Third,  when  reforming  his  houfehold,  bsr.s' 
difmified  at  once,  near  a  hundred  and  thirty  valets. 
They   were  reduced  from  a  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
twenty-four  ( 1 37J.     Even  Don  Antonio,  the  .exiled 
king  of  Portugal,  kept  about  fixty  fervants,  after  his 
defeat  at  the  Azores,  and  his  return  to  France  (138). 


(135)  La  Noue,  p.  117 — 119,  and  p.  124. 

(136)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  88. 

(137)  Bufbeq.  letter  31,  p.  181. 

(138)  Ibid.  p.  132. 
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e  H  A  P.They  were  frequently  felected  and  retained,  more 
^^T^^for  their  courage  and  Ikill  in  managing  weapons  of 
They  were  offence,    than   from   any   other    motive.     Montluc 
armed.      ie\\s  us>  that  he  knew  a  gentleman,  who  never  took 
any  fervant  into  his  employ,  till  he  had  put  a  fword 
into  the  man's  hand,  and  ascertained,  by  actual  proof, 
that  he  was  matter  of  the  fcience  of  fencing.     By 
this  means,  he  drew  to  him  a  number  of  refolute, 
and   fkilful  guards  for  his  protection,  or  devoted 
minifters  of  his  revenge  (139).     The   marquis  of 
MeiHeraye  having  killed  Livarot,  one   of  the   mi- 
nions  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  a  duel,  was  murder- 
ed by  the  lacquey  of  his  antagonift,  as  he  returned 
from  the  place  of  action  (140).      How   dangerous 
was  it  to  moleft  them,  and  how  formidable  were 
their  numbers,  we  may  collect  from  many  inftances. 
Danger  of  The  duke  of  Orleans,  youngeft  fon  to  Francis  the 
them.1"2    Firft,   having,    in   a  juvenile   frolic,   attacked   the 
lacqueys,  who  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  bridge  of 
Amboife,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  the  young  nobi- 
lity, during  the  night,  was  received  by  them  in  fo 
refolute  a  manner,  that  he  ran  the  mod  imminent 
hazard  of  his  life.     Caflelnau  who  interpofed,  and 
received  the  thruft  made  at  him,  fell  dead  upon  the 
fpot  (141). 

Buffoons.  Buffoons,  or  jefters,  performed  the  part  of  no 
inconfiderable  peribnage  in  the  court  of  fovereigns, 
during  the  period  under  our  confideration.  If*we 
may  believe  the  (lory  related  by  Brantome,  and 
which  bears  in  it  the  ftrong  marks  of  authenticity, 
they  fometimes  were  entitled  to  a  more  refpectable 
appelUuon,  and  might  rather  be  denominated  mo- 
nitors. Louis  the  Eleventh,  fays  he,  was  over- 
heard by  his  fool,  in  the  act  of  confeffing  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Guienne,  and  im- 

(139)  Montluc,  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  a^c  and  3JI. 

(140)  Brant.  i>es  Duels,  p.   no. 

(141)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  Cap,  Fran.  p.  345  and  346. 
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ploring  the  interpofition  of  the  virgin,  to  procure  CHAP, 
from  the  Divine  Being,  his  forgivenefs  for  the  crime.       v> 
The  king  was  on  his  knees,  before  the  altar  of  "  our  Anecdote 
*'  lady  of  Clery,"  when  he  made  a  difcloiure  of  foofLouisthe 
much  confequence ;  and  paid  no  attention  to  theEeve 
buffoon,  as  conceiving  him  too  contemptible  and 
deftitute  of  cocnprehenfion,  either  to  hear,  or  to  re- 
tain the  fact.     But,  the  jefter,  who  had  been  in  the 
fervice  of  the  murdered  duke,  and  who  bore  an  af- 
fection to  his  memory,  reproached  the  king,  as  he 
fat  at  table,  with  his  guilt,  and  accufed  him,  from 
his  own  confeffion,  with  having  difpatched  his  bro- 
ther.    It  may  be  well  fuppofed^  that  a  prince  lefs 
flagitious  than  Louis  the  Eleventh,  could  not  digeft 
fo  unexpected  a  reprimand.     The  author  of  it  ex- 
piated with  his  life,  the  imprudence,  or  honefty  of 
his  conduct ;  which,  probably,  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  courtiers,  might  pafs  for  an  inconteftible  proof 
of  folly  (142).     His  fuccefibrs  appear  to  have  taken, 
warning  by  his  fate,  and  to  have  occupied  themfelves 
rather  in  amufing,  than  in  troubling  their  mafters. 

The  buffoon  of  Henry  the  Second,  Brufquet,  who 
attained  to  fome  celebrity  in  his  profeffion,  feems  to 
have  been  a  cunning,  rapacious,  fagacious  knave, 
\vho  was  allowed  to  divert  the  king,  in  any  way,  and 
at  the  expence  of  all  thofe  who  frequented  the  court. 
He  was  made  port-matter  of  Paris,  and  amaffed  very 
confiderable  wealth,  partly  by  pilfering,  and  partly 
by  benefactions,  or  donations  of  various  kinds.  If 
we  may  judge  of  his  powers  of  exciting  mirth,  from 
the  numerous  fpecimens  given  us  by  Brantome,  he 
would  not,  in  the  prefent  age,  have  been  thought 
fufficiently  witty,  or  expert,  to  have  played  the  part 
of  a  Merry  Andrew,  in  a  country  fair.  Yet,  he 
certainly  contributed  greatly  to  enliven  the  drawing- 
room  of  Catherine  of  Medicis  (143).  It  is,  how- 

(142)  Brantome,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  30 — 34. 

(143)  Ibid. 'vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etraog.  p.  366 — 2$6. 
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e  H  A  P.  ever,  to  be  obferved,  that  a  thoufand  tricks  were 

V 

s^^ "      played  with  him,  as  well  as  by  him  ;  and  that,  pro- 
vided the  king  and  queen  were  only  amufed,  it  was 
a  matter  of  little  confequence  how  feverely  Brufquet 
•CrCdVn~  ^u^erec^'      ^e  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  when  going  on 
him.    7     an  embafiy  to  pope  Paul  the  Fourth,  could  not  dif- 
penfe  with  the  fociety  of  fo  agreeable  a  companion, 
whom  he,  therefore,  carried  with  him  to  Rome  ( :  44). 
It  is  not  a  little  entertaining,  to  fee,  that  at  the  peace 
.  in  1559,  between  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
the   firft   interchange   of  amity   between   the    two 
monarchs,  is  the  reciprocal  prefent  of  their  refpecHve 
jefters.      But,  the  Spanifh  fool  was  a  mere  "  Buffo 
"  Magro,"    fays  Brantome,    compared  with  ours, 
who  preferved  over  him  a  vaft  fuperiority  (145)* 
Philip  the  Second  relaxed  from  his  Caftilian  gravity, 
in  his  treatment  of  Brufquet ;  and  Henry  the  Se- 
cond,   not  to  be  behind-hand   in   munificence,  or 
politenefs,    loaded    the    foreign    jeftet-    with    pre- 
fents  (146).     Brantome,  after  enumerating  all  the 
eminent  buffoons  of  five  fucceeding  reigns,   gives 
H^dif-      the  decided  preference  to  Brufquet's  jefts ;  and  only 
laments,  that,  at  laft,  he  became  fufpe&ed  of  a  feri- 
ous  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion.      For  this 
crime,    one  of  the  moft  heinous    which   he  could 
have  committed,  he  lofl  his  place,  was  plundered, 
and   driven    to   take   refuge  with   the    duchefs    of 
Bouillon,  where  he  foon  after  died  in  obfcurity  and 
indigence  (147,). 

jefters.  Great  perfonages   feezn   never  to  have  travelled 

without  at  lead  one  jefter,  to  diflipate  the  melancholy 
of  their  own  reflexions,  or  to  enliven  the  conver- 
fation.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Francis  the  Firft, 
when  on  her  journey  into  Savoy,  in  1559,  vasal- 


(144)  Braiitcme,  vgl.  ii.  Cap.  Etrang.  p.  183. 
(I4?j  Ihi,!.  p.  291.  (146;  Ibid.  p.  192. 
(147)  Ibid.  p.  393  and  294. 
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lowed  two  buffoons,  to  difperfe  her  chagrin.      The  C  H  A  p. 
provifion  was  not 'too  ample;  for,  "the  chief  jefter 
being  feized   with  a  fever  at  Rouane,  not  tar  from 
Lyons,  the  fecond  was  compelled  to  exert  all  his 
talents  to  divert  the  princefs.      L'Hppital,  who  ac-Natnre.of 
companied  her,  and  who  has  left  us  a  poetic  Latin  ^h^ 
journal  of  the  route  from  Paris  to  Nice,  which  maymour. 
vie  with  the  fifth  fatire  of  the  firft  book  of  Horace, 
defcribes  the  nature  of  the  efforts  made  by  Margaret's 
jefter.     They  betray  neither  extent,  nor  variety  of 
abilities.     "  Having  covered  himfelt,"  fays  1'Hopital, 
"  with  a  fox's  fldn,  and  befmeared  his  face  with 
"  flour,  he  began  the  fatire's  dance,  mimicking  at 
"  the  fame  time  the  filly  and  ridiculous  movements 
"  of  the  peafants.      Gradually  augmenting  his  ad- 
"  drefs,  he  contrived  to  feat  him  elf  upon  a  large 
"  flick,  while  he  embraced  both  his  thighs.     Every 
"  one  who  attempted  to  imitate  him,  tell  down  ; 
<e  and  their  fall  only  increafed  the  laughter  of  the 
"  fpectators  (148)."      It  mutt  be  owned,  that  fuch 
a  diverfion  does  not  convey  any  very  elevated  idea  of 
the  tafte  of  the  age. 

Cardinals,  and  great  prelates,  had  always  jeflersrhonj, 
in  their  train.      "  The  conftable  Montmorency," 
fays    Brantome,    "    was   fo  fond  of    Thony,    the 
'*  buffoon,  that  he  ufually  had  him  at  dinner,  and 
"  placed  him  on  a  joint-itool  near  himfelf,  treating 
"  him  like  a  little  king.     If  the  pages  or  lacqueys 
"  difpleafed  him,  they  were  whipped  (149)."     It 
appears,  that  the  profeflion  was  by  no  means  exclu- 
fively  limited  to  men :  there  were  female  jefters  ;  andFemaie 
Brantome  cites  the  repartees  of  mademoifelle  Sevin,Jcftcrs* 
who  occupied  that  employment  in  the  houfehold  of 
the  queen  of  Navarre  (150).      When  the  famous 


(148)  Trad,  dc  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.  Epitres,  p.  483. 

(149)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  136. 

(150)  Ibid.  Dames  Gal.  p.  181. 
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c  H  A  P.  countefs  of  Guiche,  miftrefs  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
v-  went  to  mats,  in  1584,  at  Nerac,  in  Gafcony, 
"nr^''dJAubigne  affures  us,  that  fire  was  regularly  accom- 
panied by  a  running  footman,  a  buffoon,  a  Moor,  a 
lacquey,  an  ape,  and  a  water  fpaniel  (150.  We 
muft  confefs,  that  the  manners  of  thofe  times,  were 
very  effentially  different  from  our  own. 

Watches.  Among  the  ornameTtts,  or  inventions,  become 
common  under  Henry  the  Third,  may  be  reckoned 
watches.  The  firft,  ever  feen  in  France,  was  found 
among  the  fpoils  of  the  marquis  del  Guafto,  the 
Imperial  commander,  after  the  battle  of  Cerizoles, 
in  1544.  It  was  fent  by  the  duke  of  Enghien,  to 
Francis  the  Firft,  and  formed  an  object  of  admiration 
.  to  his  courtiers  (152).  They  were  commonly  worn, 
hanging  from  the  neck,  in  1588  (153).  The  intro- 

Snuff.  du&ion  and  ufe  of  muff  among  the  French,  is,  like- 
wife,  due  to  this  period.  John  Nicod,  a  mafter  of 
requefts,  on  his  return  from  an  embaffy  to  Portugal, 
brought  fome  of  it  to  Paris.  It  was  at  firft  denomi- 
nated from  him,  "  La  Nicodine  ;"  but,  Catherine 
of  Medicis  liking  the  herb,  and  taking  it  herfelf,  it 
received  the  name  of  "  L'Herbe  a  la  Reine,"  by 
which  it  was  long  diftinguimed  (154). 

(ijl)  D'Aub.  Mcmoires  p.  102. 
($52)  Brant,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Efrang.  p.  390. 
(153)  L'Etoile,  p.  j©8. 
.     (154)  Lcttres  du  Card.  d'Offat,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  note, 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Pajfionfor  martial  exercifes* — Tournaments^  and  com- 
bats at  the  barrier. — 'judicial  combats. — Relation  of 
that  between  yarnac  and  La  Chataignerays. — Defi- 
ances.  Diverjions. Entertainments. — Sports. — 

Occupations. — Colours. — Devices .  — Rage  for  gaming. 
— Theatrical  reprefentations. — Falfe  coiners. — Re- 
tainers.— Spies. — Duels. — Affaffinations. — Murders* 
— Study  and  practice  of  magic. — Demoniacs. — En- 
chantments.— Aftrology. — Horof copes  and  calculations 
of  nativity \ — Tranfmutation  cf  metak,  and  alchymy. 
— Pilgrimages  and  jubilees. — Roads. — Inns. — Fre- 
quency, and  ravages  of  the  plague. — Di/iempers. — 
Review  of  the  characleriftic  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
period.-— — Conclujiom 

ONE  of  the  flrongeft  features  which  characleriz-  CHAP. 
ed  the  period  under   our   review,    was   the  ^^L^ 
paffion   for  martial   exercifes.      It  pervaded  every  paffion  for 
fpecies-  of  diverfion  or  amufement,    and  rendered martial  e*- 
them  fierce,  dangerous,  and  fanguinary.     The  genius 
and  fpirit  of    chivalry,    however   rapidly  on  their  . 
decline,  were  yet  far  from  being  extinct ;  and  the 
fatal  accident,  by  which  Henry  the  Second  loft  his 
life,  though  it  checked  the  rage  for  tournaments, 
did  not  produce  their  fuppreffion  or  abolition.     A 
knowledge  of  fencing  in  all  its  extent,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  fcience  of  offence  and  defence, 
was  not  merely  the  accomplimment  of  a  gentleman  : 
it  was  indifpenfable  for  the  abfolute  prelervation  of 
life  and  honor.     Every  weapon  had  HS  refpective 
mafters,  or  profeffors,  who  excelled  in  their  ufe,  or 
management ;  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  oc- 
currences, it  was  neceflary  to  be  equally  fkilful  with 

the 
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Runningat 
the  ring, 


CHAP.  with  the  harquebufs,  the  fword,  the  dagger,  and 
the  lance.  Rome,  Milan,  and  Femra,  fupplied 
the  mcft  expert  gladiators,  for  the  inflruction  of  the 
French  youth  ;  who  uiually  paffed  a  confiderable 
portion  of  their  early  life,  in  acquiring  fuch  a  degree 
of  dexterity  in  the  practice  of  arms,  as  to  extricate 
themfelves  with  fuccefs  from  the  frequent  quarrels, 
which  arofe  upon  the  flighted  occafions  (i).  The 
young  men  of  condition  were  occupied  during  whole 
days,  in  fencing  ;  and  the  lower  chambers  of  the 
Louvre,  which  were  the  fcene  of  their  pafHrue, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  fort  of  fchool,  or  academy, 
for  thofe  exercifes  of  the  body  (2).  D'Aubigne 
defcribes  the  court  of  Nerac,  as  filled  with  gentle- 
men, employed  in  the  fame  diverlion  ("3). 

Of  the  various  fpecics  of  martial  amufements, 
frequent  under  the  laft  princes  of  Vaiois,  the  only 
one  which  difplayed  the  utmoft  vigor  and  addrefs 
without  any  mixture  of  perfonal  danger,  or  hazard, 
was  the  running  at  the  ring.  It  was  commonly  ex- 
hibited either  during  the  carnival,  or  fome  occafioa 
of  feftivity  ;  as  the  perfons  were  mafked,  and  dif- 
guifed  by  grotefque  drefles,  calculated  to  heighten 
l^e  fiBguUfity  of  the  fpeclacle.  Female  ornaments 
and  attire  were  always  preferred.  "  I  faw,"  fays 
Bvantome,  "  a  courfe  at  the  ring,  under  Francis  the 

at  Ambotfe.  **  Second  at  Amboife,  where  the  performers  were 
"  the  grand  prior  of  Lorrain,  and  the  duke  of 
s  "  Nemours,  two  of  the  bed  cavaliers  in  France. 
"  The  grand  prior  was  mounted  on  a  barb,  drefled 
"  very  elegantly  as  a  Gipfey  woman.  On  his  head, 
"  he  wore  the  large  round  Gipfey  hat  ;  his  gown 
"  and  petticoat  were  compofed  of  velvet  and  taffety, 
"  made  very  full.  Within  his  left  arm,  he  held, 


worn* 


(t)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  417. 
(2)  Efprit  de  la  JLigue,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
(£)  D'Anb.  Mcuioires,  p.  IOI. 
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"  inftead  of  a  little  child,    a  fmall,    female  ape,c  H  A  P. 

^  fwaddled  precifely  like  an  infant.     But,  after  the  ^™^s 

"  fourth   courfe,    he  was  obliged   to  difembarrafs 

<c  himfelf  of  the  animal.     The  duke  of  Nemours  was 

"  habited  as  a  tradefman's  wife,  with  a  hat  and  a 

"  go v\n  of  black  cloth  :  at  his  waift  was  a  houfe- 

*'  wife's  bag,  and  a  large  filver  chain,  to  which  was 

*e  fattened  a  ring,  with  above  a  hundred  keys  hang- 

"  ing  on  it.      The  noife  made  by  the, multitude  of 

"  keys,  was  very  amufing.      Both  the  performers 

"  were  malked  :  they  made  ten  courfes ;  and  at  the 

"  eleventh,  the  grand  prior  carried  off"  the  ring  (4)." 

We  find  Henry  the  Third  engaged  in  the  lame  diverfi-  other  in- 

on  at  Paris,  in  1 576,  when  he  wore  the  drefs  and  armsftance5* 

of  an  Amazon  (5^.     The  king  of  Navarre  excelled 

in  every  military,    or  manly  exercife  ;  and  never, 

during  his  whole  life,  omitted  any  occafion  of  dif- 

playing  his  ability  and  prowefs.     He,  and  the  prince 

of  Conde  tilted,  and  ran  at  the  ring,  in  honor  of 

d'Aubigne's  nuptials,  in  1581  (6). 

Tournaments,  and  combats  at  the  barrier,  wereTouma- 
diverfions  of  a  much  fiercer  fpecies,  and  accompanied  ™ent8* 
with  perfonal  danger,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
cautions ufed   to  prevent  their  mifchievous  confe- 
quences.     We  cannot  fufficiently  exprefs  our  amaze- Danger  and 
ment  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  not  only  the[^™an,°l 
French,  but,  all  the  European  nations,  adhered  to  fement«. 
them,  in  defiance  of  cataftrophes  the  moft  tragical, 
frequently  repeated.      In   1 549,  Henry  the  Second 
published  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  the 
celebration  of   a  great  tournament.      He  himfelf, 
with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  were  aflailants,  againfl 
Francis,  duke  of  Guife,  and  others.     Marftial  Ta- 
vannes  was  among  the  number.     Every  ceremony  of 


(4)  Brantorne,  vol.  ii.  Cap»  Fran.  p.   $99 — 401. 

(5)  L'Etoile,  p.   19. 

(6)  D'Aub.  Memoires,  p.  $1.     Chron.  Npven.vol.  i.  p. 
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c  H  A  p  chivalry  was  rcligioufly  obferved.  Tavannes  afiures 
VI-  us,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  noblemen, 

s>*^v^-'  maintaining  the  barrier,  who  efcaped  unwounded  ; 
that  the  diverfion  lafted  eight  days  ;  and  that  he  or- 
dinarily broke  fixty  lances,  every  day  (7).  The 

Examples,  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  an  event  fo  productive 
of  calamity,  and  fo  calculated  to  imprefs  with'latling 
apprehenfion,  could  not  prevent  a  renewal  of  the 
fame  games  at  Orleans,  in  the  prefence  of  Francis 
the  Second,  only  a  year  afterwards.  A  youth  of 
the  royal  blood,  Henry  of  Bourbon,  fon  to  tho 
prince  of  La  Roche  fur  Yonne,  was.alfo  killed, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  the  (hock  which  he  re. 
ceived  from  the  count  of  Maulevrier's  horle  (#), 
Thofe  who  only  loft  an  eye,  or  received  a  feverc 
wound,  might  be  efleemed  fortunate  (9).  In  1571, 

Combats  at  at  the  feitival  of  Nogent,  was  held  a  combat  at  the 

FdHvIuf  t>arrier5   which  continued  during  two   nights,  and 

Nogent.  was  performed  by  the  light  of  torches.  Henry, 
duke  of  Guife,  maintained  the  barrier,  on  the  firit 
evening,  againft  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  other 
aHailants.  The~king  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  by 
his  antagonift's  fword,  which  broke,  and  caufed  a 
great  effufion  of  blood.  Catherine  of  Medic  is  who 
had  feen  her  huiband  periih  in  a  tournament,  had 
reafon  to  be  alarmed  for  the  life  of  her  fon  (10). 

Combat  of  One  of  the  moft  magnificent  exhibitions  of  this 
kind,  was  given  before  the  Louvre,  in  Auguft,  1572, 
in  honor  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  nuptials,  and 
only  a  few  days  preceding  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. Charles  the  Ninth,  and  his  brother  were 
habited  as  Amazons:  the  king  of  Navarre,  together 
with  his  attendants,  aflumed  the  Turkifti  drefs,  and 
were  clothed  in  long  robes  of  brocade,  with  turbans  on 

(7)  Tavarmes,  p.   127. 

(8)  L'Art  de  Vcrif.  vol.  i.  p.  648.  Brairt.  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.p.  304. 

(9)  Brant,  vol.  i.  Cap  Fran.  p.  aij. 

(to)  Manufc.  «m  Depot  de  Bethune,  N°.  8723,   cited  in  the  Trad.de 
1'Hop.vol.  ii.  Recherches,  p.  8j(. 

their 
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their  heads.      The   combatants   encountered   with  CHAP. 
lances,  in  pr.efence  of  the  queens,  and  all  the  ladies      VL 
of  the  court  (i  i). 

We  may  fee  in  the  Memoirs  of  IVJarfhal  Tavannes,  Am  ufed. 
with  what  pains  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  endea- 
voured to  harden  their  bodies,  and  to  inure  them- 
feives  to  fupport  the  (hocks  .and  injuries,  fo  com- 
monly received  in  thefe  fierce  amufements.  He 
tells  us,-  that  at  the  tournament  of  1549,  he  ufed 
every  night  to  plunge  his  right  arm  into  oil  of  fvveet 
almonds,  and  to  tie  ligatures  -rround  it ;  by  which 
means,  while  many  of  his  companions  had  their 
arms  entirely  black  with  contufioris,  he  preferved 
his  vigor  and  frefhnefs  (12). 

If  we  wifh  to  form  an  eftiniate  of  the  tafte  and 
elegance,  which  accompanied  the  diversions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  may  fee  them  fully  difplayed 
in  the  entertainments  exhibited  by  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  England,  in  honor  of  her  lover,  Francis,  duke  of 
Anjou.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1582,  a  combat  at  the  Tafte  of  the 
barrier  was  given,  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Weft.div?rfiojis* 
juinfter ;  where  the  duke,  accompanied  by  feveral 
noblemen,  French  and  Engliih,  of  the  higheft  quality, 
defied  all  comers.  He  entered  the  lifts,  in  perfon, 
upon,  a  carriage,  conftru£led  in  form  of  a  rock. 
His  hands  were  fettered  with  golden  chains,  and  ha 
was  conducted  to  the  feet  of  Elizabeth,  by  love  and 
deftiny,  who  fung  alternately  fonnets  compofed  in, 
French,  defcriptive  of  the  violence  of  his  paffion, 
and  fupplicating  tne  queen  to  raife  him  to  her  throne 
and  bed.  The  combat  laft«d  till  an  hour  after  mid- 
night, in  prefence  of  two  or  three  thoufand  perfons ; 
and  the  device  chpfen  by  the  dwke  of  Anjou  for  the 
pccafion,  was,  . 

*  Serviet  aeternum,  dulcis  quetn  torquet  Eliza." 

."ai^^^il'.'-'i:  :  e'awi?r?-:i?r';'''    H1      .*rfi7J-;vV  •/1<*':    'to.-    ?j[;tV' 
(|l)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  94.  (xa)  Tavannes,  p.  117. 

His 
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CHAP.  His  prefents  on  that  day,    to  different    noblemen, 
V_-T|^/  and  ladies  of  the  Englifh  court,  amounted  in  value, 
in  England,  to  near  ten  thoufand  crowns.      To  Elizabeth,   he 
prefented  a  (hip,  compofed  of  precious  (tones,  which 
fhe  accepted  with  public  teftimonies  of  pleafure  and 
attachment.      The  queen  even  gave  him  more  per- 
fonal  and  flattering  marks  of  her  predilection,   by 
kifling  and  toying  with  him,  before  alt  the  fpecta- 
tors.     She  afterwards  condefcended  to  conduct  him 
to  his  apartment,  and  to  vifit  him  next  day  in  his 
bed.     Delicacy  was  not  the  diftinguifhing  charac- 
teridic  of  female  manners,  in  that  century ;  and  the 
fenfations  which  ladies  of  her  exalted  rank  experi- 
enced, they  conceived  themfelves  at  liberty  to  ex- 
prefs,  without  any  referve.     It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten,   that  this  amorous  princefs  was  full  forty- 
eight  years  of  age,   and  her  lover  not  more  than 
twenty-feven.      Mafquerades,    in   which  Elizabeth 
danced  with  the  duke,  fucceeded  to  the  combats  at 
the  barrier.     Magic  and  enchantments  were  called 
in,  to  the  aid  of  mufic  and  feftivity.      Imprifoned 
knights,  detained  by  forcery  in  the  dungeons  of  a 
caftle,    were  liberated  by  the  interpofition  of  "  a 
**  prince  the  mod  magnanimous,   and  conftant  in 
"  love,  and  of  a  queen  the  mod  chade,  virtuous, 
"  and  heroic,  who  exided  on  earth."      After  ex- 
tinguifhing  the  Necromancer's  lamp,  which  confti- 
tuted  the  charm,  Elizabeth,  and  Francis,  advanced, 
and  redored  the  captives  to  freedom.     Every  circum- 
ftance,     attending   thefe   gallant,    and    magnificent 
diverfions,  may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
duke  of  Nevers  (13). 

Decline  of       Under  Henry  the  Third,  it  may  be  faid  that  tour- 
tooma-      naments  finally  expired.     The  lad  memorable  one, 
of  which  hidory  makes  mention,  was  given  Uy  the 
duke   of    Mayenne,    at    Grenoble,    in   Dauphirie. 

(13)  Mmioirrs  Ac  Never?,  vol.  i.  p.  5.57 — 559. 

Having 
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Having  invited  the  nobility  of  the  province,    and  CHAP. 
even  the  Proteftants,  againit  whom  he  was  about  to      Vl' 
make  ferious  and  effective  war,  to  break  a  lance  in    """"^ 
honor  of   the  ladies ;     many  gentlemen,   Catholic 
and  Hugonot,  relying  on  his  honor,  complied  with 
the  fummons.     Lefdiguieres  himfelf,  the  general  of 
the    Calvinift     party,     was    among    the    number. 
Mayenne  received  him  with  every  mark  of  refpect 
and  diftindion  ;  nor  had  any  of  thofe  who  repaired 
to  Grenoble  on  the  aflfurance  of  protection,  reafon, 
to  repent  of   their   confidence.      This  event  took 
place  in   1580  (14).      Such  was  the  fondnefs  for 
tournaments,  that  they  were  varied  in  every  fhape, 
and  not  confined  to  afmgle  element.     The  water,  as 
well  as  the  land,  became  the  fcene  of  them.     In 
1568,  Charles  the  Ninth  exhibited  to  the  Parifians  combats  on 
the  fpe&acle  of  a  combat  on  the  Seine,  in  front  of the  water- 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre.      He  himfelf,  in  perfon, 
defended  a  boat  againft  his  brother,    the  duke  of 
Anjou,  who  was  the  afiailant.     Brantome,  ,fo  cele- 
brated for  his  Memoirs,    which  have  preferved  a 
number  of  curious  and  interefting  anecdotes,  highly 
elucidatory  of    the  manners  of  that  age,    was  an 
actor  in  the  entertainment.     He  informs  us,  that  he 
faved  with  difficulty,  one  of  his  comrades,  the  baron 
de  Montefquieu.  from  being  drowned,  by  plunging 
into  the  water,  and  dragging  him  to  the  veflel  (15). 
With  what  fatal  confequences,  the  tournaments  of  Fatal  confc- 
the  fixteenth  century  were  attended,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  it,  may  be  collected  from  numberlefs  in- 
fiances.     The  marquis  of  Pefcara,  during  the  wars 
between  France  and  Spain,  having  fent  a  defiance 
to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  the  French  commander, 
challenging  him  to  an  encounter  with  lances,  each  ac- 

(14)  De  Thou,  vol.  via.  p.  388.    Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.   Recherches, 
p.  85. 

(ij)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  321  and  233. 

companied 
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CHAP,  companied  by  three  chofen  followers ;  the  offer  was 
VI-      inftantly  accepted.     They  met  on  the  day  appointed, 
^^^  under  the  walls  of  Afti,  in  Piemont ;  and  the  lead- 
kiikd.        ers,    after   breaking    their    lances    on  each  other's 
armor,  without  receiving  any  perfonal  injury,  raifed 
their  vizors,  snd  interchanged  embraces,  with  the 
utmoft  courtefy.     But,  on  the  part  of  their  attend- 
ants, it  did  not  end  in  fo  bloodlefs  a  manner.     Two 
of  the  French,  and  one  of  the  Spanifii  gentlemen, 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  either  expired  upon  the 
fpot,  or  only  furvived  a  few  days,  (i 6). 

judicial  The  particular  fpecies  of  combat,  denominated 
combats,  ee  judicial,"  from  its  being  an  appeal  to  the  imme- 
diate juftice  and  interpofition  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  favor  of  innocence,  had  not  totally  difappeared 
before  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  during  the  period  un- 
der our  examination.  Francis  the  Firft  permitted, 
and  was  prefent  at  feveral,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign ; 
rather,  as  it  would  feem,  in  compliance  with  the 
barbarous  prejudices  of  preceding  times,  than  from 
conviction  or  real  approbation  of  their  principle  (17). 
Combat  of  The  moft  celebrated  combat  of  this  kind,  fought 
and  under  the  kings  of  the  family  of  Valois,  was  between 
Jarnac  and  La  Chataigneraye,  in  1547,  immediately 
after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  caufe 
of  quarrel  originated  during  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  Firft  ;  but,  that  prince,  fuperior  to  the  age 
in  which  he  flouriflied,  and  grown  parfimonious 
of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  the  property  of  his 
fubjefts,  prohibited  the  two  parties  from  proceeding 
to  extremities,  on  pain  of  his  indignation  (18). 
He  had  the  enlargement  of  mind  to  fay,  in  his  privy 
council,  when  the  matter  was  under  debate,  that 
"  a  fovereign  ought  never  to  fanftion  or  permit  an 


(16)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  10 — 13. 

(17)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  35  and  36. 

(18)  Brant.  Ibid,  p.  169  and  170. 


ad, 
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"  aft,  from  which  no  public  benefit  could  pofTiblyC  H  A  p. 
"  refult."     His  fuccefibr  did  not  imitate  him  in  fo 
judicious  and  beneficial  a  line  of  conduct.     He  was, origin  and 
even,  in  fome  meafure,  implicated  in  the  fubject  ofcaufeofit« 
difpute,  and  perfonally  interefled  in  its  iffue ;  having 
afferted,  that  Jarnac  had,  in  confidence,  confefled  to 
him,  when  dauphin,  a  criminal  intimacy  with  his  own 
mother-in-law.     La  Chataigneraye,  who  maintained 
the  truth   of   the  allegation,    was,    therefore,    the 
royal  champion.     He  was,  befides,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  a  diftinguifhed  favorite  of  the  new  monarch,     ' 
and  remarkable  above  every  nobleman  of  the  court, 
for  vigor,  addrefs,  and  courage.     Jarnac  laboured 
under  many  difadvantages  ;  but,  his  own  exertions, 
and  the  prefumptidn  of  his  enemy,  decided  theconteft 
in  his  favor. 

Every  eirci»mftance  attending  this  combat,  which  circum- 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  memorable  one  o 
its  kind,  is  fo  highly  characteristic  of  the  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting,  at  the  period  when  it  happened, 
that  they  claim  attention.  The  fcene  chofen,  was 
the  park  of  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  in  prefence  of 
Henry  the  Second,  furrounded  by  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  his  court.  It  was  preceded  by  every  cere- ceremonie 
mony  and  folemnity,  ufual  in  the  darkeft  ages  ;  andufed. 
the  two  combatants  fwore,  "  on  the  Evangelifts,  on 
"  the  true  Crofs,  and  on  the  Faith  of  Baptifm,  that 
"  they  had  not  any  charms,  words,  or  incantations  ; 
"  but,  trufted  wholly  to  God,  their  right,  the  force 
"  of  their  body,  and  their  arms  (19)."  Brantome, 
whofe  teftimony  on  this  occafion  may  be  regarded 
as,  in  fome  meafure,  partial  to  his  uncle,  La  Cha- 
taigneraye, aflerts,  that  he  owed  his  misfortune, 
to  Jarnac's  adopting  a  piece  of  defenfive  armor,  not 
ufually  worn  ;  but,  which  the  contempt  of  La  Cha- 
taigneraye for  his  antagonift,  induced  him  to  over- 
*7V>  ,«'•'••"  -.":..  ;.-/.!(,;  >,':  -:. -r*  >  .  ; :  • 

(19)  Le  Lab.  fjir.  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  558. 
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c  H  A  p.  look  and  admit  (20).     It  was  invented  by  one  of 

VL      thofe  Italian  matters  of  the  fcience  of  arms,  who 

"~r~^"'  were  then  in  fuch  reputation,  and  of  whom  Jarnac 

received  inftrudions,  previous  to  the  onfet.      The 

heralds    having   proclaimed  filence,    and    enjoined 

every  fpedator  "  neither  to  cough,  fpit,  nor  pre- 

"  fume  to  make  any  manual  fign  whatever,"  the 

weapons  of  offence  were  laftly   delivered.      They 

Weapons.  con(jfteci  jn  a  fWOrd,  and  two  daggers  ;  befides  two 
other  fwords  of  referve,  which  were  held  by  the 
conftable,  as  a  fupply,  in  cafe  of  accident.  One  of 
the  heralds  then  gave  the  fignal,  by  faying,  "  Let 
"  them  go,  the  good  combatants  (21)." 

oMobat  **  ^e  conteft  was  foon  decided  :  Jarnac,  by  a  dex- 
trous and  unexpected  back-ftroke,  cut  the  tendons 
of  his  adversary's  left  leg,  and  repeated  the  blow, 
till  he  fell.  It  was  in  his  power  to  have  terminated 
all  further  hazard,  by  putting  La  Chataigneraye  to 
death.  But,  confcious  of  the  king's  partiality  to- 
wards him,  and  fatisfied  with  the  advantage  acquir- 
ed, he  ufed  his  victory  with  the  utmoft  mode- 
ration. Leaving  his  wounded  antagonift  on  the 
ground,  he  approached  the  place  where  Henry  fat ; 
and  putting  himfelf  on  one  knee,  he  befought  of  his 
fovereign  to  accept  La  Chataigneraye's  life,  and  to 
reftore  him  his  own  injured  honor.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  after  three  feparate  requifitions,  made 
at  diftinfl  intervals ;  and  till  no  hope  remained  of 
the  combat  being  renewed,  that  Henry,  folicited 
anew  by  Jarnac,  exhorted  by  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
and  aflured  by  the  conftable  Montmorenci,  of  La 
Chataigneraye's  defperate  condition,  confented  to 
accept  the  proffered  and  forfeit  boon.  He  after- 
wards embraced  and  commended  Jarnac,  declaring 
him  reftored  in  honor.  La  Chataigneraye,  unable 


(20)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  50  and  51. 

(21)  Le  Lab.  fur  Call,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.58.    Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 


to 
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to  furvivs  fo  public  and  humiliating  a  misfortune,  CHAP. 
tore  the  dreiTmgs  from  his  wounds,  and  expired  (22).      VI- 
The  mixture  of  religion  with  gallantry,  is  not  the  spirit^T" 
leaft   fingular    circumftance  of    this   extraordinary  gallantry, 
tranfa&ion.     Jarnac,  finding  his  enemy  extended  on  *0fio°r[  de~ 
the  ground,  and  incapable  of  refiftance,  immediately 
feli  upon  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks  aloud  to 
God,  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven.      He 
beat  upon  his  breaft  with  his  gauntlet,  exclaiming  in 
Latin,    "  Lord,    I  am  not   worthy."      Then,    ap- 
proaching the  fcaffold,   on  which  the  ladies  were 
feated,  among  whom  was  one  to  whom  he  particu- 
larly addreffed   himfelf,    he  faid,    "  Madam,    you 
"  always    affured    me    that    it    would    terminate 
"  thus  (23).^ 

The  conqueror  did  not  venture  to  ufe  any  of 
privileges,  allowed  by  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  thofe, 
who  vanquifhed  their  adverfaries.  How  extenfive, 
as  well  as  ignominious  they  were,  we  may  judge 
from  Brantome's  account  of  a  combat  which  took 
place  at  Sedan,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  French 
territories,  foon  after  that  between  Jarnac  and  La 
Chataigneraye.  Henry,  equally  mocked  and  cha- 
grined at  the  difaftrous  fate  of  his  favorite,  fwore, 
never  again,  during  his  reign,  to  permit  of  a  fecond 
appeal  to  Heaven,  by  the  mode  of  arms.  Two  gen- 
tlemen of  his  court,  between  whom  a  difference 
arofe,  had,  therefore,  recourfe  to  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  who,  as  an  independant  prince,  inftantly 
complied  with  the  requeft.  But,  one  of  the  com- 
batants, the  Sieur  de  Fandilles,  would  not  enter  the 
place  marked  out  for  the  lifts,  till  he  had  firft  feen  a 
fire  lighted,  and  a  gibbet  erefted,  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  hang,  and  afterwards  confume  to  afhes, 
his  antagonift's  body  (25).  The  regret  of  Henry 

(az)  Brant.  Les  Duds,  p.  48. 

(23)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  559. 

(24)  Brant,  Le*  Duds,  p.  4. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Second  for  La  Chataigneraye's  lofs,  added  to  the 
VI-      progrefs  of  reafon,  gradually  extinguifhed,  and  in- 
DeciinTTr'  knfibly  abofiftied  thefe  abfurd  and  ridiculous    ap- 
judidai       peals,    which  favoured  not  more  of  folly,   than  of 
combats.     jmpjety.     They  may  ftill,  however,  be  traced  under 
Henry  the  Third  ;  who  was  prefent  at  a  judicial 
combat,  between  de  Luines  and  Panier,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign :  but,  the  vogue  which  had 
antiently  attended  them,  had  completely  ceafed,  be- 
fore its  clofe(25).     The  embaflfador  of  Solyman  the 
«f  the  ot-  Second,  who  had  been  a  fpeftator  of  Jarnac's  fuc- 
b°ffador™~n  cefs,  exprefTcd  his  aftonifhment  and  difapprobation, 
theinftim    that  a  fovereign  mould  thus  publickly  permit  an  aft 
of  deliberate  murder  to  be  performed  in  his  pre- 
fence  (26).     So  much  more  juflly  did  a  Mahometan 
and  a  Turk  appreciate  right  and  wrong,  than  the 
firft  monarch  of  the  Chriftian  world ;  r.nd  fo  faint 
were  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  in  oppofition 
to  eftabliihed  prejudices,  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies  ago,    among  the   moft    civilized   people   in 
Europe. 

Defiances.  Solemn  defiances,  and  challenges  to  Tingle  combat, 
continued  ftill  to  characterize  the  age,  and  feem  to 
have  been  as  frequent  as  in  the  heroic  times,  when 
chiefs  entrufted  to  their  perfonal  prowefs  the  fate 
of  armies  and  nations.  Previous  to  a  general  ac- 
tion, while  the  forces  on  either  fide  were  preparing 
to  engage,  it  Was  cuftomary  for  the  moft  intrepid, 
or  adventurous  individuals,  to  quit  the  ranks,  and 
Tiding  forward,  to  demand  of  their  adverfaries  a 
ftroke  of  a  lance,  in  honor  of  the  ladies  (27).  In 
inftancesof  I577>  vve  find  the  duke  of  Mayennc  fending  to  defy 
them.  the  prince  of  Cond€,  either  fmgly,  or  with  a  chofen 
number  of  attendants.  But,  the  anfwer  returned 

(25)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
(?6)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  206  and  ac;.. 
(27)  Meoioires  de  Marg.  p.  i8|. 
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by    the  prince,  was,  t-hat   whatever   inclination  he  c  H  A  p. 
might  feel  to  accept  the  challenge,  it  was  a  received 
principle,  that    combats    never    took   place,  except 
among    equals  (28).       Yet,  the   king   of  Navarre, 
fome  years  afterwards,  by  a  declaration,  addrefled 
ro  Henry  the  Third,  requeued  permiifion  to  equal     , 
hiinfelf  with  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  order  to  decide 
the  quarrel  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  with  the  League, 
by  a  combat  between  them,  with  arms  ufed  among 
knights  (29).     The  moil  fmgular  encounter  of  this  Combat  of 
nature,  happened  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft,   1589,  Mf?lle8 
only  three  or  four  hours  after  the  deceafe  of  Henry  rivaut.*" 
the  Third.     L'lile  Marivaut,  a  royalift  gentleman, 
flung  with  grief  and  rage  at  the  afiaffination  of  the 
king,  his  matter,  and  defirous  to  avenge  it,  defied 
the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Mayejine,  and  demanded, 
if  any  one  would  engage  him,  according  to  the  laws 
of  chivalry.     Claude  de  Marolles  inftantly  accepted 
the  defiance  ;   and  the  combatants,  completely  arm- 
ed, met,  in  the  prefence  of  the  two  armies,  under 
the  walls  of  Paris.     They  were  mounted  on  horfe- 
back,  and  rufhed  forward  at  the  fame  inftant.     Ma- 
rivaut's  lance  was  fhivered  on  the  cuirafs  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  without  effedl  :  but,  the  fpear  of  Marolles 
entered  the  eye  of  the  royalift  champion,  who  had 
neglected,  from  a  prefumptuous  confidence  in  his 
prowefs,  to    faften    his   vizor.     He  expired   imme-  Event  of  it. 
diately  ;  and  the  preachers  of  the  League,  animated 
by   fo  aufpicious  an  omen,  predicted  the   infallible 
deftrudion   of  the  p^ny  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
againft    whom    Providence   feemed    to  manifeft  its 
anger.     The   event   did  not,   however,  juftify  the 
prediction 


(z8)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  510. 

(29).  Chron.    Noven.  vol.   i.  p.  8. 

.    (30)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  257.     Journal  d'Henry  IV,  vol.  i.  p.   I   and  .2. 
Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  63  —  64. 

VOL.  II.  "     I  i  If 
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CHAP,  if  we  refleft  upon  the  diverfity,  tafte,  and  magni- 
^^^^,  ficence  of  the  amufements  exhibited  among  the 
Tafte  and  French,  during  the  reigns  of  the  four  laft  princes  of 
elegance  of  Valois,  we  (hall  find  ample  fubject  for  admiration. 

the  diver-  '  .  . 

Cons.  In  delicacy  or  conception,  and  even  in  the  Iplendor 
of  their  execution,  ir  may  be  pronounced  that  they 
were  not  greatly  inferior  to  the  boafted  pageants  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  given  near  a  century  after- 
wards. As  early  as  1549,  at  the  public  entry  of 
Public  Henry  the  Second  into  Lyons,  games,  in  imitation 
games.  of  t{le  gladiatorial,  and  naval  fpectacles  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  prefented  to  that  monarch  (31).  We 
may  fee  in  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  how 
fuperb,  and  how  varied  were  the  entertainments, 
imagined  by  Catherine  of  Medicis,  to  divert  the 
leifure,  and  to  enliven  the  interview  of  her  daughter, 
Elizabeth,.  queen  of  Spain,  at  Bayonne,  in  1565. 
She  chofe  for  the  fcene  of  one  of  her  moft  fump- 
tuous  feftivals,  the  little  ifland,  in  the  river  Bidaflba, 
which  feparates  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  ; 
afterwards  rendered  memorable  by  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  fucceeding  century,  between  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  Philip  the  Fourth.  Tables 
were  diipofed  for  the  courtiers  and  no&lity,  male 
and  Female  ;  that  of  the  royal  family,  under  a  ca- 
nopy, at  one  extremity  of  the  apartment,  being  raifed 
above  the  others  by  an  afcent  of  four  fteps,  com- 
pofed  of  turf.  Companies  of  ihepherdefles,  dreffed 
in  cloth  of  gold  and  fattin,  and  habited  according  to 
the  dreffes  of  the  various  French  provinces,  waited 
on  the  guefts.  They  then  performed  the  dances  o,f 
their  refpeclive  countries,  in  an  adjoining  meadow. 
On  their  paifage  by  water,  from  Bayonne  to  the 
mouth  of  the  BidaiToa,  the  fplendid  barges,  in  which 
the  king,  the  queen-mother,  and  other  attendants 

(31?  Brvitr.rr.e,  vcl.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  ij  —  22;  and  vol.  L  Dames  Gal. 
p.  3SS—  39*- 

embarked, 
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embarked,    were   accompanied,   or   furrounded   byCHAp. 
marine  deities,  fmging,  and  reciting  verfes  in  honor       VL 
of  the  occafion.     The  banquet  was  terminated  by  a 
"  ballet"  of  nymphs  and  fatyrs,  executed  with  equal 
delicacy  and  tafte. 

The  mythology  of  antiquity  was   rifled  and  ex-  M 
haufted,  in  the  mafques  and  entertainments  which  M^O™ 
accompanied    the    nuptials   of  the    king    of  Na-  reprcfem 
varre,  in  1572.     The  impending  deftruclion  of  the tlons* 
Hugonots  at  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  feem- 
ed  even  to  be  pourtrayed  in  the  enigmatical  reprefen- 
tations  performed  before  the  court.     It  is  difficult  to 
fuppofe,   that   Catherine   of  Medicis    could    intend 
thus  to  warn  them  of  their  danger:  it  is  equally  dif- 
ficult hot  to  admit,  that  the  application  was  fo  clear 
and  obvious,  as  to  ftrike   the  leafl  fufpicious,  or 
difcerning.      The   fcenery  reprefented  the   Elyfian  Scenery. 
Fields,  or  the  Paradiie  of  Mofes :  for,  the  fables  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  mixed,  by  a  fpecies  of  pro- 
fanation, with  the  relation  given  in  Scripture,  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.     A  river,  the  Styx,  traverfed 
the  theatre,  on  which  appeared  the  boat  of  Charon. 
Behind   the  Elyfium,   was   conftructed  an    "  Ktn- 
"  pyreal   Heaven,"   containing    within  a    piece  of 
machinery,    which    had    an    orbicular    motion,  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  the  feven  planers,  and 
an  infinity  of  ftars.     Twelve  nymphs,  ftationed  in 
the  Elyfian  Fields,  were  protected  by  Charles  the 
Ninth  and  his  two  brothers,  who  defended  the  en- 
trance, armed  from  head   to  foot.     On  the  other 
fide  of  the  Styx,  appeared  Hell,  or   "  Tartarus," 
with  its  proper  attributes.     The  king  of  Navarre, 
the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the   Hugonot  nobility, 
who  affailed  the  Elyfian  Fields,  were  overcome,  and 
precipitated    into   the   infernal   regions.      Mercury    > 
and  Cupid  then  defcended  on  the  ilage ;  and  after 
different  dances,  the  captives  were   releafed.     The 
reprefentation  terminated  by  lire-works,  which  con- 
I  i  2  fumed 
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CHAP. fumed  to  afhes-the  whole  machinery  and  decora- 
vt*  tions  (32).  The  Heaven,  vainly  attacked  by  the 
king  of  Navarre ;  the  precipitation  of  himfelf  and 
his  followers  into  Hell ;  and  the  flames  which  ciofed 
the  exhibition  ;  ,all  appeared  to  have  an  allegorical 
allufion.  "Four  days  afterwards,  the  malfacre  of 
Paris  took  place. 

Splendid         Magnificent  as  were  the  entertainments  of  1572, 
»entl"f"    tney  ^'ere  excelled  by  thofe  of  the  following  year, 
the  French  at   the   reception   of  the   Polifh   embafladors,  who 
court-        came  to  offer  the  crown  of  their  kingdom  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou.     In  one  of  them,  the  Poles  beheld 
with  pleafure  and  aftonifhmerit,  a  prodigious  mais 
of  rock,  encrurted  with  filver,  which  was  moved  by 
concealed  mechanifm.     On  the  fummit,  were  placed 
fixteen  of  the  moft  beautiful  women  of  quality,  em- 
blematical of  the  fixteen  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  France.     After  finging,  and  repeating  fome  verfes 
compofed  for  the  occafion,  by  Ronfard  and  Dorat, 
they  defcended ;  prefer) ted  to  the  new  monarch  va- 
rious offerings  or  testimonies  of  homage ;  and  con- 
cluded by  performing  a  dance  (33).     It  is  not  eafy 
to  reprefent  to  ourfeiv'es,  even  in  the  prefent  age, 
any  thing,  conceived  with  more  elegance  of  fancy. 
At  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  joyeufe;,  which  were 
celebrated  in  1581,  the  queen,  Louifa,  exhibited  in 
the  Louvre,  a  "  ballet"  of  Circe  and  her  nymphs, 
executed  with  incomparable  grace,  by  the  ladies  of 
Expcnceat-the  royal  rroufehold  (34).     "We  can  fcarcely  credit, 
tending      notwithflandine     the    well-known    prodigality    of 

them.  .      ,        r ,,p.    .       .      .      .  n .  fP 

Henry  the  Ihird,  and  the  teihmony  or  contem- 
porary writers,  that  he  expended  in  various  feftivi- 
ties  and  diverfions,  on  the  above-mentioned  mar- 
riage, a  ftim  of  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 


(;;z)  Vie  de  Marg.  de  Val.  p.  90 — 92. 

(33)  Ibici.  p.  123. 

(34)  Memoires  pour  fcr.  a  PHift.  de  Fr.  p.  134. 
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thoufand  pounds  (35).  Many  of  the  mafques,  or  c  H  A  p. 
dances,  given  at  court,  were  celebrated  by  Def- 
portes,  the  poet,  who  compofed  ftanzas  for  the  prin- 
cipal characters.  We  find  in  his  works,  the  names 
of  thefe  djverfions,  which  are -taken  ufually  from 
fome  mythological,  or  romanric  fable.  There  is  the 
mafquerade  of  the  "  Chevaliers  fideles,"  and  of  the 
"  Chevaliers  agitez."  In  another,  denominated 
the  "  Mafquerade  of  Vifions,"  Night  and  Morning 
appear,  and  repeat  verfes  in  honor  of  the  newly- 
married  pair.  They  are  ingenious,  melodious,  and 
full  of  grace  (36).  Ronfard  introduces  the  moft 
fantaftic  and  ideal  beings,  or  perfonages,  in  his 
mafques.  The  four  elements,  perfonified,  come 
forward  in  one  of  them,  to  defy  the  four  *  planets, 
who  accept  the  challenge  (37).  Syrens,  and  mer- 
maids, predict  the  future  deftiny  of  the  French 
monarchs  (38)  Charles  the  Ninth,  habited  one 
while  as  the  Sun,  and  at  another  as  Hercules,  pro- 
nounces  a  cartel  to  love,  which  is  fent  by  a  dwarf. 
Such  was  the  genius  and  tafte  of  the  entertainments 
of  that  age. 

The  indecent  puerility,  or  contempt  of  public 
opinion,  manifefled  by  Henry  the  Third,  rofe  toan 
fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  did  not  blufti  to  appear  com- 
monly in  the  ftreets  of  his  own  capital,  playing 
with  a  "  Bilboquet."  The  fafhion  became  general ; 
joyeufe  and  Epernon  imitated  their  matter  ;  and  in 
a  ihort  time,  all  the  gentlemen,  pages,  and  even 
domeftics,  were  feen  every  where  in  public,  with 
the  fame  appendage  (39).  It  mud  be  owned,  that 
if  rebellion  was  ever  venial',  it  might  plead  fome 
excufe,  when  provoked  by  fuch  profufion,  fqily, 

($S )  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  130. 
{36)  OZuvres  de  Fortes,  p.  460 — 470. 

(37)  Ibid,  de  Ronfard,  Mafcarades,  p.  147 — 129. 

(38)  Jbid. 

(39)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  195. 

and 
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CHAP,  and  abufe  of  power.     De  Thou  himfelf  allures  us, 
VL      that   the   king   expended   above    twelve    thoufand 

1^^—     -~i^_j/ 

pounds  annually,  in  the  fmgle  article  of  little  dogs ; 
befides  the  fums  confumed  on  monkeys,  parroquets, 
Balls.  and  other  animals  (40).  The  ball  given  by  him  to 
the  Englifh  embafiadors,  in  1585,  coft  him  ten 
thoufand  crowns  (41,).  Two  years  afterwards,  at 
Epernon's  nuptials,  he  danced  in  public,  with  every 
indication  of  mirth,  while,  at  his  waift  hung  a 
large  chaplet  of  ivory  {kulls  (42).  Like  Helioga- 
balus,  he  affe&ed  the  ornaments  and  drefs  of  a 
woman.  The  accounts  given  us  by  Dion  and  Hero- 
dian,  of  the  indecent  appearance  of  the  Syrian  em- 
peror of  Rome,  were  realized  by  the  French  mo- 
narch. In  1577,  he  commonly  frequented  public 
entertainments,  in  a  female  attire  ;  his  doublet  open, 
and  his  bofom  bare ;  with  a  necklace  of  pearls,  and 
three  little  capes,  as  they  were  then  worn  by  the 
ladies  of  the  court  (43). 

Rude  di-  It  would,  however,  be  unjuft,  to  appreciate  the 
verfionsof  general  character  of  the  age,  even  in  its  paftimes, 
by  the  conduct  or  a6lions  of  fo  relaxed  and  effemi- 
nate a  prince.  The  fports  of  the  period  were  not 
only  manly;' but  rough,  hazardous,  and  daring,  to 
a  point  of  temerity.  Marfhal  Tavannes  was  accuf- 
tomed,  when  young,  to  amufe  himfelf  with  his  com- 
panions,  in  leaping  acrofs  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  from 
the  roof  of  one  houfe  to  that  of  another  (44).  In 
prefence  of  the  court,  at  Fontainbleau,  he  under- 
took, and  performed  a  leap  on  horfeback,  of  twenty- 
Examples,  eight  feet,  from  rock  to  rock  (45).  Frolics  the 
moft  adventurous  and  defperate  were  common,  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  carnival,  when  every  indifcre- 

(40)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  599. 

(41)  L'Etoile,  p.  8j. 

(4Z)   Ibid.  p.  IC2.  (43)  Ibid.  p.  ai. 

(44)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  326. 

(45)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 

tion 
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tion  feemed  to  be  fanftioned  by  the  feafon.    Henry  the  CHAP. 
Second,  in  1558,  accompanied  by  the  princes  and      VL 
youth  of  his  court,  on  ShroveTuefday,  a  day  peculiarly  Henry  the 
diftinguifhed  for  extravagant  demonftrations  of  con-  Second, 
viviality,  rode  through   the  ftreets  of  Paris,  malk- 
ed,  committing  the  rafheft  actions.     In  a  fit  of  wild 
emulation,  the  whole  company  mounted  the  great 
ftair-cafe  of  the  hall  in  which  were  held  the  courts 
of  juftice,  and  galloped  furioufly  down  again,  with- 
out incurring  any  accident  (46).     We  find  Henry 
the  Third  himfelf,  in  the  carnival  of  1583,  and  the 
following  year,  performing  the  fame  mad  exploits,  fol- 
lowed by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  fiis 
minions  (47).     They  rode  at  full  fpeed  through  the 
capital  in  mafks,  overturning,  beating,  and  ill-ufing 
every  one  who  fell  in  their  way.     On  the  night  of 
the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  the  aiTaflins 
came  to  the  door  of  the  count  de  la  Rochefoucault's 
apartment,  and  demanded  entrance ;  he  had  fo  lit> 
tie  fufpicion  of  any  defign  againft  his  life,  that  he 
imagined  it  to  be  Charles  the  Ninth  himfelf,  at  the  Charles  the 
head  of  a  band  of  young  courtiers,  bent  on  fome  Ninth- 
juvenile  frolic.     Impreffed  with  this  idea,  he  rofe, 
and  dreffed  himfelf,  exclaiming  all  the  time,  "  Thefe 
*'  are   the  tricks  of  the   late   king,   your   father ; 
*c  but,   you  will  not  catch  me  thus.'*     The  door 
was  no  fooner  opened,  than  he  was  inftantly  mur* 
dered  (48). 

Occupations  the  mod  fevere  and  laborious,  were  Occupa- 
confidered  as  paftimes,  and  pra&ifed  by  fovereign tions  and 
princes  for  their  diverfion.     Charles  the  Ninth  be-  mems  of 
headed  animals,  dififected  them,  and  performed  the  th-e  sreat- 
functions  of  an  executioner  and  a   butcher,  with 
fmgular  addrefs  (49).     The  prefent  age,  however 


(46)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  401. 

(47)  L'Etoile,  p.  6^  and  75. 

(48)  Brant,  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  9  and  I  a. 

(49)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii,  p.  25. 
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Forging 
armor. 


Coining. 


c  H  A  P. refined,  has  not  been  wanting  in, a  fimilar  example 
of  a  crowned  head,  one  of  whofe  greateft  enjoy- 
"""Y~^>'  rnents  confided  in  opening,  and  embowelling  the 
deer,  or  other  game,  which  he  had  previoufly  killed. 
It  was  common  for  Charles  the  Ninth  to  work  at  the 
forge,  and  even  to  make  with  his  own  hands  the 
bairels  of  mufquets  and  harquebuses  (50).  Bran- 
tome  fays,  that  Philibert  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy, 
conftantly  amufed  himfelf  at  the  fame  robtift  exer- 
cife ;  and,  that  he  had  feen  the  duke  practife  at  his 
forge,  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  at  Turin  (5 , ;. 

There  wgs  not  any  piece  of  coin,  either  gold  or 
filver,  which  Charles  the  Ninth  had  not  learnt  to 
ftrike  fo  exquifitely,  and  to  counterfeit  fo  perftclly, 
as  to  deceive  the  nicefl  eye.  it  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite recreations  to  fabricate  them,  and  to  fhew 
them  to  his  courtiers  (52).  We  can  ftill  lefs  recon- 
*  cile  to  our  manners  and  ideas  of  royal  decorum,  his 

introduction  of  ten  thieves  and  common  cutpurfes, 
into  the  drawing-room  of  the  Louvre,  during  a 
crouded  ball  and  feftival ;  with  orders  to  them  to 
exercife  their  addrefs,  at  the  expence  of  the  company. 
He  gave  them  aflfurance  of  impunity ;  watched  their 
feats  of  dexterity;  reviewed  the  amount  of  their 
plunder,  which  exceeded  in  value  fifteen  hundred 
crowns;  permitted  them  to  retain  it ;  and  then  dif- 
nnfled  them  with  menaces  of  being  inftantly  hang- 
ed, if  ever  they  ventured  to  repeat  their  depreda- 
tions (53).  It  mud  be  confeiled,  that  fuch  a  con- 
duel:  was  not  much  calculated  to  amend  the  morals, 
or  effect  the  reformation  of  that  clafs  of  his  fubjects. 
Bear-hunt-  Bear-hunting  was  one  of  the  fports  of  the  court  of 
™s'  Navarre.  How  hazardous  was  the  purfuit  of  thofe 

(50)  Le   Lab.  fur   Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.   25.      Brant,  vol.   iv.  Cap.  Fran. 
p.  28. 

(51)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  164  and  166. 

(52)  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  29. 

(53)  »bid.  p.  19—31. 

animals, 
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animals,  and  how  fatal  the  accidents  which  conti-  CHAP. 
nually  attended  the  chace,  we  may  fee  in  Sully.     In      VI- 
1578,  during  the  courfe  of  one  given  by  the  court  ~^^    ** 
of  Navarre,  in  the  province  of  Foix,.  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  a  bear,  purfued  by  the  hunters,  and 
driven  to  madnefs  by  the  number  of  lances  fixed  in 
his  body,  feized  feven  or  eight  foldiers  ftationed  on 
the  point  of  a  rock,  and  precipitating  himfelf  with 
them,  dafhed  them  to  pieces  (54).     Thefe  tragical 
adventures  neither  dimmiflied  the  ardor  of  the  fportf- 
men,  nor  tended  to  humanize  and  foften  the  genius 
of  the  diverfions. 

The  period  of  time  under  our  review,  may  be  colors  and 
juftly  called  the  age  of  colors  and  devices.  Thedevices- 
former  were  worn,  in  honor  of  their  miftreflfes,  by 
kings,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  every  rank. 
Marriage  impofed  no  reftraint  in  this  particular.  At 
the  naval  games  exhibited  before  Henry  the  Second 
and  his  queen,  by  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  1549,  the 
gallies  which  obtained  the  honors  of  triumph,  were 
decorated  with  black  and  white,  in  compliment  to 
the  king  and  his  miftrefs,  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Thofe 
which  were  vanquifhed,  difplayed  green ;  the  color 
always  affeded  by  Catherine  of  Medicis,  before  her 
hufband's  death  (55).  No  umbrage  whatever  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  by  her,  at  fo  public  a  mark 
of  homage  to  her  rival.  On  the  day  when  Henry  UnK-erfai- 
•was  killed  by  Montgomery,  in  the  lifts  at  Paris, ly  worn< 
he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  livery.  The 
three  other  princes,  who  maintained  the  barrier  with 
the  king,  againft  all  aflaiJants,  and  who  were  the 
dukes  of  Guife,  Nemours,  and  Ferrara,  each  appear- 
ed in  the  colors  of  their  refpeclive  miftrefles  ( <j6). 
"  Bufly  d'Amboife  wore,"  fays  Brantome,  "  two 
6  favors,*  given  him  by  his  miftrefs  j  one  in  his  hat, 

(54)  Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

(55)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  ao.  (56)  Ibid.  p.  39. 

"  the 
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CHAP."  the  other  about  his  neck.  When  he  was  ordered 
VI-  "  to  quit  the  court  of  France,  by  Henry  the  Third, 

Vs"""~r"""'"  whofe  minions  he  had  infulted  and  defied,  he 
"  befought  of  me  to  aifure  the  lady  whom  he  ferv- 
"  eel,  that  thofe  favors  would  infallibly  induce  him 
"  to  put  to  death  the  favorites,  who  had  produced 
"  the  affront  received  by  him  (57)."  It  was  well 
known,  that  the  lady  in  queftion  was  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  Colors  were  affumed,  not  only  as  marks 

Badges  of    of  devotion  and  gallantry  towards  the  ladies;    bur, 

gallantry,    as    badges    of  friend  (hip    and    adherence.     At   the 

and  friend-  .,..,,  r     T 

fl,ip.  judicial  combat  or  Jaruac  and  La  Chataigneraye, 
the  band  of  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  interefts  of 
the  latter  nobleman,  amounted  to  five  hundred,  all 
habited  in  his  colors,  white  and  red.  Thofe  at- 
tached to  Jarnac,  did  not  exceed  a  hundred,  drefled 
in  white  and  black  (58).  On  all  occafions  of  dan- 
ger or  glory,  lovers  never  failed  to  decorate  thetn- 
felves  in  the  colors,  or  favors,  beftowed  by  the  ob- 
ject of  their  affection  (59). 

Devices.  The  imagination  r.-as  tortured  in  the  invention  of 
devices,  anagrams,  and  mottos,  afTumed  by  perlons 
of  both  fcxes.  Margaret,  the  iecond  queen  of  Na- 
varre of  that  name,  fpeaking  of  her  litter,  fays, 
"  there  were,  either  in  the  lining,  or  in  the  windows 
1  "  of  it,  forty  different  devices,  the  words  of  which 
"  were  in  Spanifh  or  Italian,  upon  the  Sun  and  its 
"  effects.''  She  had  chofen  a  Sun  for  her  em- 
blem (60).  In  1568,  CrufTol,  one  of  the  Hugonot 
commanders,  upon  his  (landard,  caufed  to  be  repre- 
fented  a  Hydra,  all  the  heads  of  which  were  orna- 
mented with  the  drefTes  of  cardinals,  bifhops,  and 
monks.  He  himfelf,  in  the  character  of  Hercules, 
was  depictured  as  employed  in  their  extermination. 


Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  404. 

(58)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  60. 

(59)  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  316-,  and  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran,  p,  4^2. 

(60)  Vie  ce  Marg.  p.  a-a.     Memoires  de  Marg.  p.  iia. 

The 
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The  motto,  "  Qui  caffo,  crudeles,"  and  was  anagram  CHAP. 
on   his   name,   Jacques   de   Cruffol  (61).      When      VL 
Francis  the  Firft  quitted  his  miftrefs,  the  countefs 
de   Chateaubriant,    and    attached    himfelf   to    the 
duchefs  of  Eftampes,  he  demanded  of  the  former 
his  "  devices,"  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  infcrib- 
ed,  or  engraven  on  all  his  prefents  to  her.     They 
were  of  the  invention  and  compofuion  of  his  fifter, 
Margaret  of  Valois,  and  were  regarded  as  the  moft 
delicate  produc-tions  of  female  tafte  (62). 

The  rage  for  play  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among Ragefor 
the  characleriftk  features  ot  the  age.  It  was  car- play' 
ried  to  a  pernicious  height,  'under  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third ;  and  tended  eminently  to  pro- 
duce a  general  depravity  of  manners.  That  mo- 
narch eftablimed  in  the  Louvre  itfelf,  in  1^79,  a 
gaming-table  for  cards  and  dice,  open  to  all  comers, 
and  at  which  he  gave  the  example  of  playing  con- 
flantly,  in  perfon.  A  company  of  Italians,  who 
profiled  of  his  permiffion,  won  from  him  fifteen, 
thoufand  crowns,  in  the  courfe  of  a  month  (63). 
Epernon  imitated  the  model  fet  him  by  his  mafter. 
On  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure  for  Gaf-  Examples 
cony,  in  1584,  on  the  embafly  to  the  king  of  Na-of  lf' 
varre,  he  loft  above  three  hundred  pounds  fterling, 
to  marmal  Retz  (64),  The  rapid'  progrefs  of  fo 
deftructive  a  vice,,  may  be  afcertained  from  Bran- 
tome.  "  The  parties  at  tennis,"  fays  he,  "  under 
"  Henry  the  Second,  were  for  one,  two,  and  three 
"  hundred  crowns  at  moft,  even  when  the  king 
"  played  himfelf.  At  prefent,  they  are  for  two, 
*6  three  thoufand,  and  even  double  that  fum  (65  )." 
Mary  of  Guife,  queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  loft 

(61)  I,e  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  589. 

(62)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  455  and  456. 

(63)  Memoircs  pour  fer.  a.  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  105. 
.      (64)  Ibid.  p.   176. 

(6.5)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  64. 

three 
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c  H  A  P.  three  thoufand  crowns,  in  one  evening,  to  Monfieur 
VI'       d'Efie,  a  French  gentleman,  then  refident  in  her 
^~r^"/  court  (66).     It  feems  to  have  been  her  whole  flock 
of  ready  money,  as  ihe  continued  the  game,  upon 
Cards.       honor,  without  any  (lake.     We  may  fee  the  price 
of  a  pack  of  cards,  purchafed  at  the  manufactory 
itfelf,  in   Montaigne.     He  fays,  that   in    1581,  he 
paid   for   ordinary   ones,  at  Thiers,  in  Auvergne, 
where  they    were  fabricated,  only  one  fous,  or  a 
halfpenny,   the   pack.     But,    for   finer   ones,    they 
demanded  above  fix  fous,  or  thVee-pence  (67). 
Theatrical       Theatrical  exhibitions  began  to  be  known  under 
exhibitions.  Henry  the   Third, -as   a  public  diverfion.     In   Fe- 
bruary, 1577,  a  company  of  Italian  comedians,  who 
Italian       entitled  themfelves   "  Li   Gelofi,"  and  whom  that 
comedians,.  prjnce  fad  invited  from  Venice,  arrived  in  France. 
On  their  way  to  the  court,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hugonots ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure their  deliverance,  was  neceilitated  to  pay  a  con- 
fiderable  ranfom.     They  began  to  perform  dramatic 
pieces,  by  his  peYmiffion,  in  the  great  hall,  ufually 
appropriated  to  the  convocation  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, in   the   caftle   of  Blois,  where  he  then   refid- 
ed  (68).     Tile  remonftrances  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  himfelf,  could  not  induce 
Henry  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the  come- 
dies, or   paftorals,  as  they   were  denominated,  till 
the  end  of  Lent  (69).     On  his  return  to  Paris,  in 
the  month  of  May  of  the  fame  year,  the  comedians 
opened  a  theatre  in  the  palace  of  Bourbon,  near  the 
Louvre,  where  they  renewed  their  exhibition.     It 
'would  feem,  that  theie  was  no  diftinclion  of  places, 
in   the   theatre   allotted   to  the  fpeclators ;    as  the 
price  of  all  feats  indifcriminately  was  fixed  at  four 


(66)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  191. 

(67)  Voyages  de  Mont.  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 

(68)  Mem.  pour  fer  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  78. 

(69)  Mcmoircs  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  173  and  177. 
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fous,  or  two-pence.  The  concourfe  of  people  to  c  H  A  p. 
partake  of  fo  novel  a  fpecies  of  entertainment,  was  VI> 
immenfe  (70).  But,  in  the  following  month,  the 
Parliament  iflued  a  prohibition  to  continue  a  diver- 
fion,  which  the  magiftrates  conceived  to  be  of 'a 
nature  extremely  injurious  to  national  manners. 
From  this  fentence,  the  Italians  appealed,  and  pre-  ' 
fent'ed  the  royal  letters  patent,  authorizing  them  to 
perform,  in  defiance  of  the  mandates  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  in  vain  that  the  prefident  and  mem- 
bers  of  that  body  impofed  a  fine  of  four  hundred 
pounds  on  the  comedians,  if  they  prefumed  to  ob- 
tain  or  plead  the  king's  fanclion.  Henry  inter- 
pofed  ;  and,  by  his  exprefs  command,  the  foreigners 
refumed  and  continued  their  performances,  under 
his  immediate  protection  (71)-  Nothing  can  more 
forcibly  prove,  how  low  was  the  ftate  of  the  French 
drama,  than  the  exiftence  of  an  Italian  theatre  in 
the  metropolis,  at  a  time  that  a  national  one  was 
unknown. 

Among  the  evils,  to  which  anarchy  and  contempt  Co 
of  the  laws  had  given  birth,  after  the  commence- feit  coin* 
ment  of  the  civil  wars,  may  be  reckoned  the  prac- 
tice of  counterfeiting  the  current  coin.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  'univerfal  it  had  become,  and 
to  what  a  degree  the  money  in  common  circulation 
was  debafed.  Towards  the  r.oncluiion  of  Henry 
the  Third's  reign,  France  was  inundated  with  falfe 
coiners,  who  fubfthuted  the  bafeft  metals,  in  place 
©f  gold  and  filver.  Tavannes  allures  us,  that  gen-  plaice, 
tlemen  retained  in  their  caflles  and  houfes,  perfons  general. 
ikilled  in  the  art  of  fabricating  money,  whom  they 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  philosophers ;  and 
who,  after  quitting  the  laboratory,  eat  at  the  tables  of 
their  employers.  He  adds,  that  thofe  gentlemen  who 
only  counterfeited  dollars  and  florins,  which  were 
German  coins,  and  who  abitained  from  ftriking 

(70)  Memoires  dc  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

(71)  Mem.  poucfer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  81  and  82. 
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Retainers. 


c  H  A  P.French  money,  regarded  themfelves  as  free  from  all 
VI*  criminality  (72).  Salcede,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
1582,  for  having  confpired  againft  the  State,  had 
merited  an  exemplary  punifhment  by  his  preceding 
crimes.  Notwith (land ing  the  penalty  annexed  to 
falfifying  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  no 
lefs  than  throwing  the  culprit  into  boiling  oil ;  he 
had  fabricated  fuch  a  quantity  of  bafe  money,  as  to 
enable  him  to  make  with  it,  the  purchafe  of 'an 
eftate  (73).  It  was  not  till  the  final  termination  of 
t.he  diflenfions  of  France,  and  the  reftoration  of 
vigor  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  fo  perni- 
cious an  abufe  was  abolimed. 

The  practice  of  keeping  retainers  among  the 
great;  one  of  the  moft  powerful  fupports  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  and  which  the  policy  or  tyranny  of 
the  two  firft  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor  had  total- 
ly extinguifhed  in  England,  continued  ftill  to  exift 
among  the  French.  It  even  derived  ilrength,  and 
became  more  confirmed,  from  the  diforders  of  the 
court  and  kingdom,  under  the  reigns  of  the  three 
laft  fovereigns  of  Valois.  Every  nobleman  had  his 
followers,  whofe  numbers  bore  a  proportion  to  the 
power  and  confequence  of  their  patron.  Tavannes 
fays,  that  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
conftable  Montmorenci,  on  his  retreat  to  his  own 
houfe,  was  abandoned  by  at  leaft  a  hundred  gentle- 
men, who  had  always  been  accuflomed  to  follow  in 
his  train  (74).  The  greater  number  of  thefe,  ranged 

The  Guifes. themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Guifes,  who 
were  then  pofleffed  of  authority.  We  may  judge 
how  much  the  royal  dignity  was  obfcured  and  en- 
feebled, by  the  adherence  of  fo  many  individuals 
to  their  respective  lords,  from  the  relation  left  us  by 
Brantome.  "  At  the  deceafe  of  Francis  the  Second," 


Numbers 
of  them, 
about  the 
nobility. 


(72)  Tavannes,  p.  132  and  133. 
(74)  Tavanoes,  p.  aao. 


(73)  Bufbeq.  letter  8th. 
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fays  he,   "  I  was  at  Orleans,  and  was  a  witnefs  to  c  H  A  P. 

"  the  devotion  of  the  whole  court  to  the  duke  of 

"  Guife.     Seven  or  eight  days  after  that  event,  he 

"  went   on   a   pilgrimage  to  Clery,    on  foot :    he 

"  was  accompanied  by  almoft  all  the  nobility  and 

"  courtiers ;     the    new     king   .remaining     nearly 

*'  alone,   chagrined,   and   jealous   at   fuch   a    pre- 

"  ference  (75)-" 

Even  in  the  following  year,  1561,  after  the  duke's  Entrance  of 
retreat  from  court   to    his   cadles  in   Champagne ;  GiafeUinto° 
when,  at  the  earned  folicitation  of  the  queen-mo-  Paris, 
ther,  he  re-appeared  at  Paris,  it  was  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  followers,  which  impreffed   refpecl  and 
terror.     Brantorne,  who  was  one  of  the  number, 
and  who  attended  him  to  the  levee  of  Charles  the 
Ninth,  defcribes  his  drefs,  arms,  and  behaviour  on 
that  occafion.     They  were  fuch  as  Sylla,  or  Csefar, 
might   have   adopted,  when  entering    Rome;   and 
bore  no  refemblance  to  the  humility  of  a  fubjecl:, 
approaching  the  foot  of  the  throne.     "  Befides  his 
"  fword,"  adds  Brantome, ."  I  faw  him  order  three 
"  daggers  to  be  brought  into  'his  clofet,  of  which 

"  he  fele£ted  the  fharpeft."- "  He  was  mounted 

"  on  a  black  gennet,  and  accompanied  by  three 
"  or  four  hundred  gentlemen  (76)."  It  mud  be 
confeffed,  that  fo  formidable  a  train  feemed  more 
calculated  to  (hake,  than  to  confirm  the  crown,  on 
the  head  of  the  young  king., 

Many  of  thefe  unfortunate  retainers  ftarved  in  Poverty 
the  fervice  of  the  princes  or  grandees,  to  whom  they 
devoted  themfelves.     Coconas,  who  was  put  to  death  the  re- 
in   1574,  for  a  fort  of  confpiracy   to  procure  thetaine 
efcape  of  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou;  fays,  in  his  con- 
feffion,  that  "  he  had  been  eight  years  a  retainer  of 
"  the  duke,  without  having  ever  received  from  him, 
"  in  the  courfe  of  that  time,  wherewithal  to  pur- 

(75)  Brant,  vol.  Hi.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  77.  (76)  Ibid.  p.  85. 

"  chafe 
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CHAP."  chafe  himfeif  even  a  hat  (77)."     Henry  the  Third 
^^"^  became,  from  the  fovereign  of  a  great  people,  only 
the  head  'and  chief  of  a  band  of  gentlemen,  who 
filled  the  court  with  continual  difputes,  caufed  by 
Their  in-    their  infolence  and  temerity.     His  brother,  the  duke 
of  Guife,  and  all  the  principal  nobles,  had,  in  like 
manner,  their  partizans.     It  was  deemed  an  object  of 
triumph,  to  feduce  thofe  of  each  other.     Epernon, 
who  rofe  to  fuch  a  point  of  favor  and  grandeur,  to- 
wards the  end  of  Henry's  reign,  was  originally  in  the 
fervice  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  as  were  Maugiron,  Li- 
varot,  and  others  of  the  minions  (78).   When  a  forced 
reconciliation  took  place  in  the  royal  prefence,  be- 
tween  Bufiy  d'Amboife  and  a  gentleman  named  St. 
pv^  jn  1577  j  the  fojmer  had  the  audacity  to  enter 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre  itfelf,  attended  by  above 
two    hundred     determined    and     devoted    friends. 
Henry  the  Third  exprefled   his  indignation  at  it; 
but,  did   not  venture  to  attempt  its  repreffion,  or 
punifhment.     Bufly   even   augmented   the  train  of 
his  followers,  during  his  ftay  in  the  capital,  as  his 
bed  protection  and  fecurity  againfl  the  vengeance  of 
his  fovereign,  whom  he  braved  and  defied  (79).'    It 
was,  in  fact,  the  only   effectual  prefervative  from 
affaffins  and  murderers  (80).     We  find  the  duke  of 
Epernon,  in   1585,  on  his  fetting  out  to  vifit  the 
king  of  Navarre,  carrying  with  him  above  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen ;  and  at  his  appearance  before  the 
king,  his  mafter,  at  Chartres,  after  the  flight  of  Henry 
from  Paris,  he  was  furrounded  by  as  numerous  a 
band  ( 81).     The  great  nobles  became  almoft  inde- 
pendant  of  the  crown,  and  maintained  each,  a  fort 
of  feparate   court,   protected  by   their   armed  fol- 

(77)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

(78)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  232. 

/    (79)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  399  and  400. 

(80)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  166. 

(81)  Vie  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  &6  and  198. 

lowers. 
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lowers.     In   1588,  the  duke  of  Nevers  "offered  toe  H  A  p. 
arm,  and  pay  one  hundred  gentlemen,  at  his  own      VI- 
expence,  for  three  years,  to  ferve  againft  the  Pro- s— -"V**-' 
teftants  (82).     Henry  the  Third  was  equally  incapa- 
ble of  carrying  on  war  with  vigor,  or  of  fupporting 
his  own  authority  in  time  of  peace. 

The  treachery  and  violation  of  faith  which  cha-    spies, 
raderized  the  age,  gave  birth  to  a  race  of  men  who™0""1"""' 
infefted  fociety,  and  who  derived  a  fubfiftence  from 
betraying  the  fecrets  of  thofe  with  whom  they  lived. 
Spies  became  one  of  the  principal  engines  of  ftate, 
under  Catherine  of  Medicis ;  and  (he  expended  con- 
fiderable  fums  for  their  maintenance  about  the  per- 
fons  of  all  thofe  whom  (lie  diitrafted.     So  perni- 
cious an  invention  tended  eminently  to  deftroy  mu- 
tual confidence,  friendfhip,  and  fidelity.     We  find 
that  no  rank,  birth,  or  fituation,  elevated  the  pof- 
feflbr   above   afluming   the  odious  office  of  a  fpy. 
Bellegarde,  a   marfhal  of  France,  condefcended  to 
aft  the  part  of  one,  about  Damville,  at  the  perfua- 
fion  of  the  court  (83).     The  queen-dowager  ufually 
retained    in.  her   immediate   pay,   from   twenty   to 
thirty ;  all  of  whom  were,  as   might  be  naturally 
expected,    the    moft    depraved   and   abandoned   of 
mankind  (84).     She  even  entertained  them  in  the 
houfehold  of  her  own  fons ;  and  Cofmo  Ruggieri,Ruggieri. 
a  Florentine,   who   pretended   to  a   knowledge  of 
magic,  ferved  her  in  that  capacity,  near  the  duke 
of  Alencon.     He  betrayed  her  to  the  duke,  divulg- 
ed all  her  fecrets,  and  was  involved  in  the  confpi- 
racy  of  la  Mole  and  Coconas,  in  1 574  (85).     Charles 
the  Ninth  employed  a  lady  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
to  watch  her  actions,  and  received  from  her  a  regu- 
lar information  of  his  fitter's  conduct.     Many  of 

•"-u    ~:*4*  "     * ' 

t     •  *** 

(82)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

(83)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  528. 

(84)  D'Aub.  Memoires,  p,  45. 

(85)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii,  p.  376. 

VOL.  II.  £  k  the 
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CHAP. the  original  letters,  addrefled  by  her  to  the  king, 

V1-      are  yet  preferred  (86).     Margaret  informs  us,  that 

""~Y"~"*'"'  me  herfelf,  at  the  preffing  felicitation  of  her  bro- 

ther^  the   duke   of   Anjou,  afterwards    Henry   the 

Margaret    Third;  undertook,  and  executed  the   employment' 

of  vaiois.   of  a  confidential  fpy  over  her  mother  and  Charles 

the  Ninth.     It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  when 

fhe  accepted  the  ta(k,  me  had  fcarcely  completed 

her  feventeenth  year  (87).     Nor  were  thefe  agents 

of  a  perfidious  and  unprincipled  policy,  confined  to 

France.     All   the   courts   and    cabinets   of  Europe 

were   fillecj   with    the   emiffaries  of  Catherine  and 

Henry  the  Third.     In  1574,  we  find  her  writing  to 

the  French  embafiador  in  England,  enjoining  him 

Foreign      to  fend  over  a  fpy,  named  Jannoton,  to  the  camp  of 

fpici.         the  prince  of  Orange,  in  Flanders ;  and  fpecifying 

his  annual  appointments,  which  were  fixed  at  twelve 

hundred  livres  (88).     It  appears  from  the  letters  of 

the  king  to  the  fame  minifter,  in    1577,  that  he 

maintained  numbers  of  fecret  agents  and  penfioners 

in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  (69). 

Duels.  One  of  the  greateft  fcourges  of  the  time,  was  the 

rage  for  duels,  which  prevailed  univerfally  among 
Frequency  the  men  of  quality  and  condition.  The  continual 
•f  them.  pra&ice  of  arms,  the  facility  of  obtaining  pardon, 
and  the  debility  of  the  laws,  carried  the  evil  to  its 
utmoft  height.  La  Noue  declares,  that  if  a  calcu- 
lation had  been  made  of  the'  number  of  gentlemen 
who  perimed  every  year  in  thefe  encounters ;  it 
would  be  found,  that  many  battles  had  been  fought, 
with  lefs  effufion  of  generous  blood  (90).  Under 
the  predeceffors  of  Henry  the  Third,  duels,  how- 
ever frequent,  or  fatal,  were,  at  lead,  limited  to  the 

^ 

(86)  Depot  de  Bethune,  Manuf.  8676,  cited  in  the  Trad,  d;  1'Hop. 
vol.  ii.  p.  10*. 

(87)  Vie  de  Maig.  p.  18 — az. 

(88)  About  fifty  pounds.     Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p,  4  If. 

(89)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  508. 

(90)  La  ^out ,  Douzicmc  Dif.  p.  344. 

tw» 
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two  perfons  between  whom  caufe  of  quarrel  had  CHAP. 
arifen.     But,  during  his  reign,  originated  the  mode  ,^71^ 
of  involving  in  the  effefts  of  the  difpute,  the  feconds 
and  friends  on  either  fide.     The  firft  int rod u&ion  Seconds. 
of   fo   abfurd   and  deftru&ive  a   cuftorn,   was  ex- 
hibited in  the  memorable  duel  between  Quelus  and 
Entragues,  in    1578.     The   former   gentleman   re- Quelus  and 
paired  to  the  place  of  action,  near  the  Baftile,  $&•****** 
tended  by  two  others  of  the  royal  minions,  Mau- 
giron  and  Livarot.     With  Entragues,  came  Schom- 
berg  and  Riberac.     "  Thefe  fix  champions,"  fays 
De  Thou,  "  met  at  break  of  day,  ana1  engaged  in. 
"  deep   filence  (91)."      Four  of  the   fix  expired 
either  on  the  fpot,  or,  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 
They  wore  no  defenfive  arms,  and  fought  with  the 
fword  and  dagger.     Brantome,  who  has  left  us  a 
minute  relation  of  the   event,  compares  it  to  the 
combat  of  the  Horatii,  and  the  Curiatii,  in  the  fa- 
bulous ages  of  Rome  and  Alba.     He  afferts,  that 
Entragues,  who  killed  his  antagonift  Quefus ;  and 
who  alone  of  the  two  furvivors,  efcaped  unwound- 
ed,  owed  his  advantage  and  prefervation  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  having  armed  himfelf  with  a  dagger  ; 
whereas  his  adverfary  was  deftitute  of  any  weapon, 
except  the  fword  (92).     Inftead  of  exerting   theimpunityof 
force  of  the  laws,  to  reprefs  and  punifh  fo  audacious  ducl$* 
an  infraction  of  them,  in  his  own  capital ;  the  king 
'  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  emotions  of  grief  for  the 
Ibfs  of  his  favorites  (93). 

This  extraordinary  combat  was  not  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  which  diftinguilhed  the  period  before 
us.     Biron,  fon  to  the  firft  marfhal  of  that  name,  Biron,an< 
and  who  fuffered  capital  punimment  for  his  trea- 
fonable  confpiracies,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feven« 

(91)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  726. 

(93)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  99 — 101. 

(93)  L'Etoile,  p.  a8.      Brant.  Leg  Duels,  ibid. 

Kk  2  teenth 


Carency. 


H  A  p.teenth  century;  fought,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  a  fimilar  duel  with  .the  prince  of  Carency. 
Two  feconds,  on  either  fide,  who  not  only  were 
completely  unconnected  with  the  difpute  between 
the  principals  ;  but,  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed, and  in  habits  of  general  friendship;  joined  in 
Circum-  the  fray,  and  betrayed  equal  animofity.  We  may 

Sutduef.  Ju%e  °f  l^e  mutual  fUI7  which  animated  them, 
when  we  find  that  they  met  at  day-light,  in  the 
midft  of  a  ftorm  of  fnow,  which  drove  with  fo 
much  violence  as  almoft  to  intercept  the  fight.  The 
precautions  taken  by  them  to  prevent  a  difcovery, 
were  fuch,  that  they  had  no  fpe&ators,  except  fome 
accidental  paffengers.  Biron  and  his  two  feconds 
having,  with  great  addrefs,  taken  their  ground  in 
a  manner  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  mow,  which 
was  driven  in  the  faces  of  their  adverfaries,  laid 
»  them  all  three  dead  on  the  ground.  No  legal  pro- 
ceeding or  profecution,  feems  to  have  been  infti- 
tuted  againft  the  victorious  furvivors  (94).  The 
flighted  caufes  ;  a  word,  carelefsly  or  unguardedly 
uttered,  a  look,  or  a  gefture,  were  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  challenge.  -No  age  or  rank  exempted  from 
their  acceptance.  La  Chafnaye,  who  was  killed  by 
Sourdiac,  in  a  duel,  under  Henry  the  Second,  was 
other  in-  eighty  yearsoldf  95),  To  prevent  every  kind  of  deceit, 
ftances.  an(j  to  obviate  the  fufpicion  of  wearing  concealed 
armor,  it  was  cuftomary  to  fight  in  their  fhirts 
only.  In  1579,  Bufly  d'Amboife,  and  Angeau, 
for  a  trifling  difference,  fought  two  gentlemen,  at 
Alencon  :  they  were  all  four  deflitute  of  any  drefs, 
except  fhirts  (96). 

Hiftory  of       The  moft  formidable  duellift  of  the  age,  was  the 
Titan*.      Baron  de  Vitaux.     He  was  equally  dexterous,  expe- 

(94)  De  Thou,  vol.  ix.  p.  59*  and  595.     Brant.  Les  Duds,  p.  102  — 
104.     La  Noue,  p.  246  and  447. 

(95)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  259  —  261. 

(96)  Mem.  pour  fcr.  a  1'Hiil.  de  Fra,  p.  105* 

rienced, 
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rienced,  and  intrepid.  Numbers  of  gentlemen,  in  c  H  A  p. 
every  part  of  France,  had  fallen  victims  to  his  fupe-  s^^X^ 
rior  (kill.  His  vengeance  knew  no  limit;  and  even 
Henry  the  Third  trembled  at  the  prowefs  and  defpe- 
rate  refolution  of  one  of  his  own  fubjects  (97). 
His  renown  was  fuch,  that  it  fpread  over  all  Europe ; 
and  foreigners  who  vifited  France,  were  anxious  to 
fee  a  champion  fo  fortunate  and  celebrated  (98). 
After  having  been  compelled  to  fly  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  efcape  the  punimment  ready  to  be  inflicted 
on  him  for  the  various  lives  which  he  had  deftroy- 
ed ;  he  ventured  to  return  to  Paris,  in  1573,  on  a 
new  project  of  revenge.  To  facilitate  it,  he  lay  H;*  «*• 
concealed,  fuftered  his  beard  to  grow  to  an  unufualPloit!> 
length,  and  put  on  the  difguife  of  a  lawyer.  Mil- 
laud,  a  gentleman,  who  had  murdered  the  baron's 
brother,  was  then  refident  in  the  metropolis.  Vi- 
taux,  accompanied  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Boucicaut,  who  were  called  his  lions ;  watched  the 
moment  when  his  enemy  was  palling  through  one 
of*  the  principal  ftreets,  attended  by  five  or  fix  men ; 
attacked  him,  left  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  efcaped. 
He  was  taken  and  confined ;  but,  by  the  powerful 
interceflion  of  his  friends,  obtained  a  pardon  (99). 
Ten  years  afterwards,  the  fon  of  Millaud,  who  had 
attained  to  manhood,  and  who  nourished  an  ardent 
defire  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  demanded  repa- 
ration of  Vitaux.  They  met,  without  the  walls  of 
Paris,  naked  in  their  (hirts  only,  armed  with  a 
fword  and  a  poniard.  There  the  baron,  abandon-  and  death, 
ed  by  his  good  fortune,  and  rendered  carelefs,  by 
his  contempt  for  fo  young  an  adverfary,  received  a 
mortal  wound,  and  expired  immediately  (100). 

(97)  Buflxq.  letter  az,  p    140. 

(98)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  119. 

(99)  Ibid.  p.  120—124. 

(100)  Men:,  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  165.      Brant.  Les  Duels, 
p.  Il6 — 118.     Bufbeq.  p.  138 — 141. 

It 


CHAP.     It  is  in  the  Memoirs  of  d'Aubigne,  that  we  may 

v>-T^/fee  in  the  ftrongeft  colors,  the  extravagancies  and 

Rage  for    acts  of  temerity,    by  which  the   gentlemen  of  his 

foel*         tjme  were  characterized.     They  cheerfully  incurred 

the  greateft  expences,   and  made  the  longeft  and 

moft  toilfome  journeys,  in  order  to  meet  in  their 

fiiirts,  and  decide  their  differences  with  the  fword. 

D'Aubigne  rode  from  the  vicinity  of  Orleans,  to 

Caftelgeloux  in  Gafcony,  acrofs  half  of  France,  to 

fight  la  Magdelaine ;  with  whom  his  chief  reafon  for 

quarrelling,   appears  to  have  been,  on  account  of 

the  reputation  acquired  by  the  latter.      La  Magde- 

Mixture  of  jajne  jja(j  difpatched  eight  gentlemen  in  fmele  com- 

religion  and ,  ..  «/•  •,  r^ij         mi  •          n~ 

revenge,  bat,  without  loling  a  drop  or  blood.  1  his  panion 
for  duels,  by  one  of  the  inconfiftencies  fo  common 
in  human  nature,  was  not  incompatible  with  fervent 
piety.  D'Aubigne,  on  the  point  of  meeting  la 
Magdelaine,  fays,  that  he  rofe  early,  and  prayed 
devoutly  to  God.  It  is  certain,  that  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  his  religious  principles  and  profeffions, 
was  highly  injurious  to  his  fortune  and  elevation 
in  life  ( i  o  i ). 

Under  Francis  the  Firft,  duels  were  comparatively 
unknown  :  the  manners  of  the  nation,  more  fimple, 
were  far  more  pure  j  and  the  royal  authority,  fuflain- 
ing  the  laws,  reprefled  the  licentioufnefs  which 
afterwards  grew  under  three  reigns  of  minority, 
confpiracies,  and  civil  war  (loa).  Some  weak, 
and  ineffectual  efforts,  to  fet  limits  to  fo  pernicious 
a  practice,  were  made  by  Henry  the  Third,  in  1579 ; 
but,  as  they  were  rather  calculated  for  reconciling, 
than  for  punifhing  the  parties  engaged  in  quarrels, 
little  advantage  accrued  from  the  attempt  (103). 
In  1588,  at  the  convocation  of  the  States  by  Henry 


(101)  D'Aub.  Memoires,  p.  75 — 77. 

(102)  JLa  None,  p.  244  and  245.     Brant.  Leg  Duels,  p.  i8s. 

(103)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  608. 
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the  Third,  Momholon,  keeper  of  the  feals,  in  hisc  H  A  p. 
fpeech   to  the  aflembly,    enumerating   the   national, 
evils  that  called  for  redrefs  ;  infifted  (irongly  upon 
the   impiety -and    deftrudive   confequences   of   the 
practice  of  duelling.     But,  no  meafures  were  taken 
produce  a  reformation,  or  to  punifh  thofe  who 
iifted  in  the  open  infraction  of  the  laws  ( 1 04). 

The  gratification  of  revenge,  one  of  the  ftrongefl 
paffions  of  the  human  mind,  when  not  controlled 
by  the  terror  of  punifhment  ;  was  not  even  reftrain- 
ed  in  every  inftance,  by  the  finer  ties  of  honor. 
AffafTmation  and  murder,  tacitly,  if  not  openly  Affaffinati- 
fanctioned  by  the  fovereign,  exhibited  fcenes  ofonn 
horror,  over  which,  from  their  publicity,  it  is  not 
poffible  to  draw  a  veil,  and  the  bare  narration  of 
which  excites  equal  abhorrence  and  incredulity.  •  It 
is  one  of  the  mofl  hideous,  as  it  is  one  of  the  mofl 
prominent  features  of  the  time  under  our  contem* 
plation.  We  are  only  at  a  lofs,  in  the  multitude  pf 
fadsr which  prefent  themfelves,  to  felecl:  thofe,  pal- 
culated  to  depicture  the  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  age 
in  its  ftrongeft  point  of  view.  Can  we,  in  faft,  be; 
furprized  that  individuals  fbould  gratify  their  refent- 
merit,  jealoufy,  or  hatred,  without  limit,  when  we 
know  that  Charles  the  Ninth,  encouraged,  and  em- 
ployed afTafljns  (105)  ?  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and 
her  fon,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  .afterwards  Henry  the 
Third  j  did  not  hefitate  to  fuborn,  and  to  inftruct 
Maureyel,  who,  under  their  immediate  directions,  Maurevcl. 
aimed  the  balls  at  Coligni,  by  which  he  was  wound- 
ed, ip  1572,  previous  to  the  maffacre  of  Paris. 
Five  thoufand  crowns  were  ftipulated  as  the  reward 
for  the  affaffination  of  the  admiral,  which  Maurevel 
undertook,  ipme  years  earlier,  at  the  perfonal  felici- 
tation of  Charles  the  Ninth  himfelf.  Unable  to  find 


(104)  De  Thou,  vol.  x  p.  386.     Chron.  Nor.  rol.  i.  p.  93. 

(105)  Vie  dc  Marg.  p.  31  and  48. 
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c  H  A  P.  a  favorable  occafion  for  his  purpofe,  and  continually 
VM  ^  baffled  by  the  precautions  which  Coligni  took  for  his 
fecurity  ;  he  determined  to  merit  the  protection  of 
the  court,  by  a  fervice  of  importance,  though  of  in- 
ferior magnitude.  Having  joined  the  Hugonot 
army,  he  was  there  received,  and  protected  by  Vau- 
dre,  Sieur  de  Mouy,  one  of  the  braveft  and  moft 
diftinguifhed  officers  of  the  Proteftant  forces.  That 
generous  and  unfufpecting  friend  divided  with  Mau- 
revel,  his  bed,  his  table,  and  his  purfe.  But,  fo 
many  acts  of  hofpitality  and  affection  neither  made 
an  impreflion  on  him,  nor  delayed  the  execution  of 
his  defign.  Having  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  op- 
portunity which  enabled  Martialis  to  flab  Caracaila, 
he  fired  a  piftol-ball  into  his  benefactor's  reins,  and 
immediately  effected  his  efcape  to  the  Catholics, 
mounted  on  a  horfe  which  Mouy  had  prefented  him. 
The  moft  debafed  and  depraved  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine annals,  when  human  nature  feems  to  have  funk 
to  the  loweft  ebb  of  degradation,  fcarcely  prefents 
features  more  horrid,  than  the  .reigns  of  the  laft 
princes  of  Valois  (106). 

Affaffins         In  the  extraordinary  confeflion  made  by  Henry 
employed    ^Q  i'm'r(j     when  king  of  Poland,    to  one  of  his 

fayiovereicjn  o 

princes.      confidents,  at  Cracow,  relative  to  the  caufes  of  the 

maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew^  which  is  preferved  in 

the  Memoirs  of  Villeroy  ;  we  read  with  amazement, 

that  he  himfelf,  having  caufed  to  be  brought  into  his 

prefence  a  Gafcon  officer,    addrefled  him  in  thefe 

ConfeTion  words :    "  Captain,    the  queen   my  mother  and  I 

°h  ^rh^d    "  have  felected  you  from  among  all  our  good  fer- 

^  vants,  as  a  man  of  valor  and  courage,  proper  to 

"  conduct  and  execute  an  enterprize  which  we  me- 

*'  ditate  :  it  only  confifts  in  directing  a  determined 

(106)  Memoireg  de  1'Etat  dc  France,  fous  Charles  pmc.  tome  ii,  p.  34. 
Confeffion  de  Sancy,  p.  511 — 513. 

"  blow 
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"  blow  at  a  perfon  whom  we  will  name  to  you.  CHAP. 
"  Confider,  therefore,  whether  you  have  the  bold-  ^JL 
"  nefs  to  undertake  it.      Favor,  and  means,  fhall  ^ 
"  not  be  wanting  ;    and,    befides,    a  recompence 
"  worthy  the  molt  fignal  fervice  which  can  be  ren- 
"  dered  us  (107).'*      Maurevel  was,  notwithTtand-Refle<aioD* 
ing,  afterwards,  preferred,  as  a  more  cool,  and  tried0" 
afiaflin.     The  relation  of  Henry's  converfation  with 
the  Gafcon  captain,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  authentic 
record  of  fuch  a  propofition,  made  by   a  fovereign 
to  an  individual,  preserved  in  modern  hiftory.     Its 
enormity   is   augmented,    when    we    confider   that 
Catherine  of  Medicis  wa's  prefent  at,  and  a  party  to 
fo  deteftable  a  machination.     It  feems  fcarcely  poffi- 
bl«  to  carry  further,  depravity  and  crime.     The  king 
of   Navarre,    when   examined    before    the   queen- 
dowager,  and  the  council  of  ftate,  aflembled  in  the 
Louvre,  on  the  1 8th  of  April,   1574,  declared,  that 
he  had  received  certain   information  of  the  king  of 
Poland's  having  ordered  du  Gua,  to  kill  him  at  all 
events  (108). 

We  find  that  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  1570,  whenDuteof 
irritated  at  the  duke  of  Guife's  pretenfions  to  theGuifc' 
hand  of  his  filler,  Margaret  of  Valois,  ordered  his 
natural  brother,   the  count  of  Angouleme,    to   be 
called,  and  faid   to  him:    "Of  thofe  two  fwords 
"  which  thou  feeft  before  thee,  one  is  deftined  for 
**  thy  own  execution,  if  to-morrow,  when  I  go  to 
"  the  chace,  thou  doft  not  ftab  the  duke  of  Guife.5' 
The  countcheerfullyundertook  the  employment;  but, 
he  had  not  the  courage  requifite  ,for  its  execution  ; 
and  the  duke,  by  retiring  from  court,  averted  the  fury 
of  the  king  ( 1 09).     Lignerolles,  a  gentleman  of  the  L;gncro!Ics, 
houfehold  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whole  only  crime  was 

(107)  "  Difcours  d'Henry  III.  a  un  Perfonnege  d'Honneiir,"  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  Mcmoires  de  Villeroy,  p.  59—66. 

(108)  Le  Lab,  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  373, 

(109)  Vi:  de  Marg.  p.  31. 

that 
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CHAP,  that  of  having  been  entrufted  by  his  mailer,  with 
VI>  the  deftructive  intentions  of  Charles  the  Ninth 
refpe£ting  the  Hugonots  ;  was  murdered  in  open 
day,  by  the  command  of  his  own  fovereign,  while 
en  a  party  of  amufement  (i  10).  Even  when  expir- 
ing, in  1574,  that  ferocious  prince,  wirh  the  advice 
and  approbation  of  his  mother,  difpatched  two 
famous  afiaffins,  St.  Martin  and  Maurevel,  into 
Poitou,  on  the  fpecific  commiflion  to  murder  La 
None,  one  of  the  Proteftant  leaders,  who  had  fur- 
vjved  the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew  ( 1 1 1 ).  Bran- 
tome  owns,  that  Maiirevel  was  commonly  defigned 
by  the  appellation  of  "  Le  Tueur  du  Roi  ;"  ihe 
king's  murderer  (112). 

incoarage-      Henry  the  Third,  become  king  of  France  by  the 
{J§£7*'toesife  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  though  lefs  furious  in 
the  third  to  his  rage,  was  not  reftrained  by  any  fentiments  of 
trune?.       virtue,  or  by  any  principles  of  honor.     The  moft 
enormous  crimes  found  not  only  protection,   but, 
encouragement  from  a  monarch,  abandoned  to  diffo- 
lute  pleafures,  and  corrupted  by  examples  the  moft 
flagitious.     If  he  did  not,    like  his   brother,  com- 
mand, he  fecretly  mitigated,    to  their  commiflion. 
romance*.    The  count  of  Montforeau,    who  affaffinated  Bufify 
d'Amboife  in   1579,  was  indirectly  exhorted  to  re- 
venge himfelf.     The  moft  complete  impunity  follow- 
ed the  perpetration  of  the  murder  (113).      Some 
years  before,  he  had  fent  a  detachment  of  his  own 
guards,  to  feize,  and  drown  Madame  de  Thorigny, 
a  lady  belonging  to  the  court  of  his  fifter,  the  queen 
of  Navarre.     She  was  refcued  from  the  hands  of  the 
aJTaffins,   at  the  inftant  when,   having  bound  her, 

(110)  Vic  de  Marg.  p.  31. 

(111)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p,  55. 

(na)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.   Fran.  p.  165. 

(113)  DC  Thou,  voL  via.  p.  50.    L'Etoile,  p.  37 — 39.    Lc  Lab.  fur 
Call.  vol.  ii.  p.  498. 
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they  were  about  to  fulfil  their  orders'(i  14).     To  thec  H  A  r. 
generous  delays  and  expoftulations,    interpofed   by      VL 
Souvre,    it  was  owing,    that  the  order,  ifiuefl  by 
Henry,    in   1575,    to  ftrangle  the  marfhals  Mont- 
morenci  and  Cofie,    then  prifoners  in  the  Baftile, 
was  not  inftantly  executed  (115). 

Henry  the  Third  received  pofitive  information, 
that  his  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  had 
attempted  to  deftroy  him,  foliciting  his  valet  to 
fcratch  him  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  a  poifoned 
pin,  at  the  time  when  he  was  adjufting  the  king's 
ruff(n6).  Being  foon  afterwards  fuddenly  feized 
with  a  violent  and  acute  pain  in  his  ear ;  and  doubt- 
ing, that  it  proceeded  from  poifon  adminiftered  byx 
his  brother's  order,  or  with  his  approbation  ; 
Henry,  in  a  paroxifm  of  rage,  commanded  the  king 
of  Navarre,  who  was  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth, 
to  put  Alengon  to  death,  But,  that  generous  and 
magnanimous  prince,  refufed  to  execute  the  com- 
miffion,  though  it  would  have  removed  the  only 
obftacle  to  his  eventually  afcending  the  throne  of 
France.  Henry  the  Third  fpeedily  recovered  ;  but, 
his  deteftation  of  the  fuppofed  author  of  his  late 
attack,  remained  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  ever  eradi- 
cated. Of  thefe  particulars,  it  is  not  poflible  to 
doubt,  becaufe  they  depend  on  the  teitirnony  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  himfelf,  whofe  veracity  was  never 
impeached,  even  by  his  enemies.  They  convey  a 
faithful,  though  a  difgufting  picture,  of  the  manners 
of  that  age  (117).  The  accufation  of  poifon  was 
foon  afterwards  retorted  on  the  king,  by  his  bro- 
ther C11^).  E-teocles  and  Polynices,  in  the  Theban 
hiftory,  were  not  inflamed  with  a  more  inextinguifii- 

(114)  Vie  dc  Marg.  p.  160. 

(115)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  2JZ.    ^cmoirds  de  Nereis,  vol.  i.  f.  8x, 
£2. 

(106)  Mem.  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

Ibid,  p.  79—81.  '   (US)  Ibid.  p.  106,  107. 

able 
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CHAP,  able  antipathy  and  animofity  towards  each  other, 
VL      than    were   Henry    the   Third,    and   the    duke    of 
n. 

chancellor  Chiverny  afiures  us,  that  in  1575, 
the  duke  of  Alen9on  gave  directions  to  one  of  his 
mpft  confidential  captains,  to  aflaffinate  him  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Chatelherauk  in  Poitou  :  he 
adds,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  accidental  circum- 
fiance  of  the  murderer  arriving  too  late  to  execute 
the  commiflion  (119).  It  is  not  the  only  inftance 
which  might  be  produced,  of  that  prince's  guilt  and 
criminal  intentions.  Even  parricide  did  not  reftrain 
him,  when  irritated,  or  incenled.  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  his  own  mother,  declared  to  the  cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  that  fhe.  feared  to  approach  her  fon'~ 
bed,  on  the  night  when  La  Mole,  his  favorite,  was 
executed,  left  he  mould  plunge  a  dagger  in  her 
bread  (120).  He  was  furpafled  in  atrocity,  by  his 
fifter,  Margaret  of  Valois.  De  Thou  pofitively 
afferts,  that  me  perfuaded  and  induced,  by  her  elo- 
quence, the  celebrated  baron  de  Vitaux  to  perpetrate 
Dn  Gua.  the  murder  of  du  Gua,  the  favorite  of  Henry  the 

Hismurder- Third,    in     1575. The     crime    was    rendered 

more  deteftable,  from  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.  Du  Gua,  unarmed,  and 
employed  in  reading  in  his  bed,  fell  an  eafy 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  implacable  ene- 
my (121).  It  is  a  circumftance  which  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  becaufe  it  paints  in  all  its  horror,  the 
favage  fpirit  of  the  times ;  that,  the  murderer  hav- 
ing executed  the  object  of  his  commiflion,  was  de- 
fcending  the  ftaircafe,  in  order  to  effect  his  efcape, 
•when  he  was  met  by  a  lady,  who  lived  in  a  criminal 
intimacy  with  du  Gua.  He  had  the  barbarity  to 


(119)  Memoiresde  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  6j. 

(120)  Memoires  de  Nevers,  vol.  i.  p.   177. 
De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  300— 303. 
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wipe  his  fword,    dill  reeking   with   the  blood    of  c  H  A  p. 

her  lover,    on  the  apron  of   the  unfortunate  mif-      VL 

r  /       \  s-^-y-^ 

trefs  (i22\ 

Even  though  we  fhould  incline  to  acquit  the  queen  Enormities 
of  Navarre  of  having  inftigated  the  aflaffination  o 
du  Gua ;  it  is  not  poflible  to  doubt  of  her  having 
fent  perfons  to  murder  a  meflenger  of  Henry  the 
Third,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  with  dif- 
patches  from  the  king  to  his  favorite,  Joyeufe, 
in  1583  (123).  Indignant  at  fo  audacious  an  enter- 
prize,  executed  upon  a  royal  courier,  Herfry  drove 
her  from  his  court  and  capital,  with  public  marks  of 
ignominy.  But,  her  future  life  was  diftinguifhed, 
even  to  a  late  period,  by  a  repetition  of  fimilar 
enormities.  Such  was  the  contagion  of  the  times, 
that  even  Henry  the  Fourth  himfelf  was  not,  itHenrythe 
would  feem,  entirely  free  from  its  influence.  He  is 
accufed,  though  perhaps  unjuftly,  of  having  pro- 
pofed  to  the  duke  of  Alencon  to  (Irangle  Catherine 
of  Medicis,  in  the  Louvre,  with  their  own  hands. 
This  propofition  is  faid  to  have  been  made  in  1574, 
at  a  time  when  the  two  parties  regarded  their  own 
execution  as  imminent,  on  account  of  La  Mole's 
confpiracy  (124).  D'Aubigne  aflerts,  that  the  king 
of  Navarre,  incenfed  againft  him  for  the  freedom  of 
his  remonftrances,  embraced  the  refolution  of  cauf- 
ing  hiin  to  be  pqignarded,  and  thrown  into  the  river 
Gave,  atPau.  If  there  be  no  exaggeration  in  thefe 
fads,  it  may  ferve  to  prove  how  univerfal  was  the 
depravity  of  manners,  and  how  difficult  it  was.to 
efcape  the  infection  (125). 

In  1578,  St.  Megrin,  one  of  the  minions  of  Henry  st.  MC  rm 
the  Third,  was  attacked  and  murdered,  clofe  to  the 

(IZ2)  Viede  Marg.  p.  16^—169.      Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra. 
p.  106 — 109. 

(123)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  342.     Bufbeq.  letter  zz.  p.  135.  - 
(114)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
D'Aub.  Mem  .p.  62  and  63. 
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e  H  A  P.  palace  of  the  Louvre,  by  a  band  of  affaflins,  whom 
y^^'^the  duke  of  Guife   had  employed  td  revenge  the 
honor  of  his  bed,  which  it  was  fuppofed  St.  Megrin 
had  attempted  with  fuccefs.     The  tluke  of  Mayenne 
did  not  hefitate  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this 
.     troop  of  ruffians,  and  to  lend  his  perfonal  affiftance 
in  fo  foul  a  tranfaftion  (126).      Some  years  after- 
wards, in  1587,  he  committed  an  aft  flill  more  de- 
tacremore.  teflable,    by   ftabbing  Sacremore,   one  of  his  own 
officers  and  adherents,  who  demanded  with  too  much 
warmth,  the  reward  promifed  to  his  long  and  faith- 
ful fervices  (127).     Wherever  we  turn  our  view,  we 
find  only  fimilar  crimes,  and  fimilar  impunity. 
Omano.          It  cannot  excite  furprize,  that  the  nobility  and 
HisHidory,  p£Opje  fhouij  imitate  the  example  of  the  fovereign. 

and  Crimes.  £,      r  ,  r>      r  •         .        r       •      6    r 

San  rietro  Ornano,  a  Cornc.an  m  the  iervice  ot 
France,  equally  renowned  for  his  courage  and  his 
brutality  ;  having  married  a  Genoefe  lady  of  quality, 
whofe  rank  was.  not  inferior  to  her  virtue,  put  her 
to  death,  on  a  pretext  the  mod  unjuft.  Approach- 
ing her  with  every  external  demonftration  of  refpecl: 
and  humility ;  after  entreating  her  pardon  on  his 
knee,  he  deliberately  applied  the  cord  to  her  neck, 
and  ftrangled  her  with  his  own  hands.  Quitting 
Marfeilles,  where  he  had  committed  the  aft,  he  ar- 
rived at  court ;  difplayed  his  breaft,  covered  with 
fears  and  wounds  received  in  battle  ;  treated  the 
murder  as  a  private  tranfa&ion,  with  which  public 
juftice  had  no  concern  ;  and  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Charles  the  Ninth  (128).  During  the  refidence 
of  Henry  the  Third  at  the  cattle  of  Poitiers,  in 
1577,  a  fcene,  if  poffible,  dill  more  inhuman,  was 
a£j.ej.  The  count  de  Villequier,  firft  gentleman  of 

(ia6)  L'Etoile,  p.  30  and  31.. 

(117)    Lettre    d'Henry   IV.  in   the  tenth   vol.  of   Voltaire,    p.   ajl. 
L'Etoile,  p.  106. 
(1*8)  A'Aub,  Hift.  Uniy.  vol.  i.  p.  331- 
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the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  who  had  been  his  go-  CHAP. 
vernor  ;  having  received  information  of  his  wife's      VK 
infidelity,  ftabbed  her  at  her  toilet,  while  fhe  em- s*"nr"'*1>' 
braced  his  knees,  and  fupplicated  forgivenefs.     The 
trime  was  confidered  as  peculiarly  indecent,  from  the 
circumftance  of  its  having  been  committed  in  the 
perfonal  refidence  of  the  fovereign  ;  and  no  lefs  de- 
teftable,  as  the  unfortunate  countefs  was  far  advanc- 
ed in  her  pregnancy.      Villequier  obtained  not  only 
his  immediate  pardon ;  but,  the  king  was  accufed 
of  having  inftigated,  or,  at  leaft,  approved  of  the 
murder  (129).      In  the  long  lift  of  aflaffinations,  impunity  of 
with  which  the  annals  of  that  prince's  reign  aremurdm* 
crouded  ;  we  find  fcarcejy  a  fmgle  inftance  of  the 
criminal  being  brought  to  juftice,  except  in  the  foli- 
tary  one  of  La  Bobettiere,  a  Hugonot  gentleman  of  La  Bobct- 
Poitou,  who  was  beheaded  in  1579,  for  having  puttier8- 
to  death  his  wife  and  her  lover,  with  circumftances 
of  peculiar  treachery  and  malignity.     He  was  be- 
headed   in  the   Place  de  Greve,    at  Paris   (130^. 
Thofe  who  were  not  even  fecure  of  impunity  and 
pardon  in  the  court  of  France,  found  an  afylum  in 
that  of  Navarre.     In  1578,  Laverdin  having'killed 
his  rival  in  cold  blood,  was  received  with  open  arms, 
at  Nerac  (131). 

A  crime,  if  poilible,  ftill  more  odious,  though 
from  its  nature  and  fymptoms,  more  ambiguous  and 
equivocal,  followed  in  the  train  of  affaffination. 
Poifon  began  to  be  known,  and  even  to  be  ftudiedPoifo». 
as  a  fcience,  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  perfons 
of  the  higheft  condition  and  quality,  fuppofed  to  have 
perimed  by  this  means,  between  the  acceffion  of 
Francis  the  Second,  and  the  conclufion  of  the  reign 


De  Thou,  vol.  vii,  p   749,      Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  4e  Fra.  p. 
ta  and  83.     Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.   756 — 758. 
(130)  Mem.  pour  fer.  i  1'Hift.  de  Fra,  p.  107  and  Io8. 
Ibid.  p.  9J. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  Henry  the  Third.  Jane  d'Albret,  queen  of 
VI-  Navarre  ;  Charles  the  Ninth  ;  the  prince  of  Conde  ; 
"nr"*'"/  Mary  of  Cleves  ;  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain ;  Francis, 
duke  of  Alen^on  ;  Henry,  prince  of  Conde  ;  mar- 
Ihal  Bellegarde  ;  and  a  number  of  other  iliuflrious 
perfonages,  were  believed  by  their  contemporaries, 
to  have  been  difpatched  by  poifon.  Malignity  and 
credulity  invented,  or  exaggerated,  the  fymptoms  of 
their  difeafes,  in  the  majority  of  thefe  inftances. 
Counterpeifons,  prefervatives,  and  antidotes,  were 
eagerly  fought  after  by  the  great,  and  commonly 
vended  by  the  needy,  or  the  profligate.  The  Bezoar 
flone  was  long  believed  to  polfefs  the'virtue  of  expel- 
ling, or  counteracting  the  mod  violent  poifons.  Pare 
was  among  the  firfl,  who  expofed  and  confuted  that 
pretenfion,  by  caufing  the  Bezoar  ftone  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  adminiftered  internally  to  a  criminal, 
who  had  previoufly  fwallowed  a  dofe  of  fublimate. 
The  experiment  was  made  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne,  by  order  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  1565,  to 
whom  a  Spanifh  nobleman  had  brought  a  Bezoar 
ftone.  The  unfortunate  culprit,  already  fentenced 
to  die,  gladly  accepted  the  commutation  of  his 
punrmment,  in  order  to  produre  a  chance  of  life. 
The  antidote  was  given  him  almoft  immediately  af- 
ter the  poifon  ;  but,  ineffectually.  He  expired, 
within  feven  hours,  in  violent  agonies  ;  and  the 
king,  convinced  by  -fo  inconteitable  a  proof,  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  medicine,  commanded  it  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire  (132). 

Magic.  The  credulity  of  the  age  gave  encouragement  to 

numbers  of  perfons  who  pretended  to  a  knowledge 
of  magic  and  judicial  aftrology.  The  art  was  even 
reduced  to  rules,  and  privately  taught  as  a  branch 

studyofit.  of  education.     D'Aubigne  informs  us,   that  while 
at  Lyons,  in  1565,  being  then  about  fifteen  years 

(132)  CEimetdc  P«rc,  p.  506,  £07. 

Old, 
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old,  he  applied  to  mathematics,  and  to  the  firfl  ele-  CHAP. 
merits  of  magic,  though  with  a  refolution  never  to      VI" 
avail  himfelf  of  the  latter  (133).      It  is  difficult  to  v""" 
guefs  what  he  means  by    "  the  firfl  elements  of 
"  magic  :"  they  are  certainly  unknown  in  the  pre- 
fent  times.     Ambrofe  Pare,  though  one  of  the  moft 
enlightened  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
fuperior  to  many  of  the  vulgar  fuperititions,  then 
received  ;    yet,    exprefsly   admits   the  exigence  of 
magic,  and  the  invention  of  evil  fpirits.     He  clafies 
the  magicians  under  their  refpective  heads,  enume- 
rates many  inftances  of  their  communication  with 
demons ;  and  in  particular,  one,  to  which  he  was 
an  eye-witnefs,  in  the  prefence  of  Charles  the  Ninth. 
Thele  facts  tend  to  prove  how  widely  diffufed,  and 
how   univerfal   was    that    belief,    in   the   fixteenth 
century  (134).      Cofmo    Ruggieri,    the  celebrated  R 
Florentine,  who  was  fentenced  to  work  in  the  gal- 
lies,  for  his  participation  in  the  plot  of  i 574 ;  if  he 
did  not  obtain  his  liberty,  drew,  at  leaft,  to  himfelf, 
the  utmoft  confideration  and  refpect,  from  his  fup- 
pofed'acquaintance  with  magical  fecrets.     Inftead  of 
being,  like  his  companions,  chained  to  the  oar,  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  with  only  a 
guard  of  honor  ;  and  even  to  open  a  fort  of  academy 
for  judicial  aftrology  in  Marfeilles,  which  attracted 
pupils  of   every  defcription   (135).      Catherine  of  Numbers  of 
Medicis,  from  her  anxiety  to  penetrate  into  futurity,  pre.,te"d.cr8 

,        n*     •  •      J  i  i         to  fl"11  m 

or  to  ward  on  imaginary  dangers,  extended  her  magic. 
protection  to  every  pretender  to  occult  and  fuperna- 
tural'powers.  The  capital,  and  the  kingdom,  were 
inundated  with  them ;  and  their  credit  eclipfed  that 
of  the  wifeft,  or  moft  pious  theologians.  They  were 
faid  to  amount,  in  1572,  to  thirty  thoufand  (136). 

(133)  Memoires  de  d'Aub.  p.  17. 

(134)  CEuvres  de  Pare,  p.  673. 

(135)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

(136)  L'Etoile,  p.  98.     La  Noue,  p.  9. 
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CHAP.  Cabaliftical  words,   or  characters,  were  commonly 

VI<      worn,  as  prefervatives  againft  ficknefs  or  attack  ( 1 37). 

Cabaiifticai  Medals,  of  magical  virtue  to  produce,  or,  to  pre- 

•words.        ferve   friendfliip,    were   equally   fuppofed    to  exift. 

We   find   la   Mole,    the   favorite   of   the   duke   of 

Alen?on,    conftantly  wearing  one,    which  he  was 

affured  would  perpetuate  the  affection  of  his  maf- 

ter(i33). 

charms uf-      Medicine  and  furgery,  profeflions  which  do  not 
feem  to  have  any  connexion  with  magic,  were  not 
lefs  open  to  its  fuppofed  influence.     "  My  brother," 
fays  Brantome,  "  was  wounded  at  the  fiege  of  Metz, 
"  with  three  balls,  two  in  the  neck,  and  one  in  the 
"  arm  ;  of  vhich  he  would  probably  have  died,  if 
"  it  had  not  been  for  the  aid  of  Doublet,  the  duke 
"  of  Nemours*  furgeon.     He  was  regarded  as  the 
"  moft  expert  practitioner  in  France,  and  every  one 
"  had  recourfe  to  him,  notwithftanding  that  Am- 
"  biofe  Pare,  fo  celebrated  fmce,  was  then  in  Metz. 
"  Doublet  performed  all  his  cures  with  only  band- 
"  ages  of  clean  linen,    and  plain  water :    but,  to 
*e  thofe  he  added  forceries,  and  charmed  wordf,  as 
"  numbers  of  perfons  now  alive,  who  faw  him,  can 
Death  of     "  affirm  ({39)."      When  Francis,  duke  of  Guife, 
duke'of      ^ay  w^hout  hope  of  life,  in  the  royal  camp  before 
Guifc.        Orleans,  from  the  confequences  of  the  wound  in- 
flicted by  Mere  Poltrot ;  St.  Juft  d'Alegre,  as  Bran- 
tome  informs  us,  undertook  and  offered  to  effect  his 
recovery.      He  was  brought  to  the  duke,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  begin  his  dreffings  ;  which  confifted  in  ap- 
plications  precifely   fimilar    to   thofe   of    Doublet. 
But,  the  duke,  confcious  that  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,  refufed  to  have  recourfe  to  an  expedient 

which  he  regarded  as  impious.     He  did  not,  by  any 

•     -...' 

(137)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft  vol.  i.  p.  484. 

(138)  Ibid.  vol.    ii.p.  377. 

(139)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  314  and  315. 
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means,  defpife,  or  call  in  queftion  the  ability  of  c  HAP. 
d'Alegre  to  reftore  him  by  the  help  of  magic  :  he 
only  exprefled  his  readinefs  rather  to  die,  if  fuch 
was  the  will  of  God,  than  to  prolong  his  .life  by  en- 
chantments.  Brantome  declares,  that  he  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  circumftance  (140).  In  1582,  Sancho 
d'Avila,  one  of  the  moft  renowned  captains  of  thej 
fixteenth  century,  died  of  a  wound,  which  might 
have  been  eafily  healed  by  (kilful  applications.  But, 
having  had  recourfe  to  charms  and  forcery,  he  fell 
into  a  languifhing  difeafe,  of  which  he  expir- 
ed (141). 

Ambrofe  Pare  relates  many  fimilar  inftances  to 
which  he  was  a  witnefs,  and  which  he  expofed  to 
public  derifion,  in  the  manner  that  fuch  impoftures 
merited.  During  the  fiege  of  Metz,  in  1552,  he  was 
fent  to  vifit  a  gentleman,  whofe  leg  had  been  frac- 
tured by  a  cannon  ball.  "  I  found  him,"  fays 
Pare,  "  in  bed,  his  leg  crooked  and  bent,  without 
"  any  dreffing  on  it,  becaufe  a  perfon  had  promifed 
"  to  cure  him,  only  by  ufing  certain  words,  taking 
"  his  name  and  belt.  He  had  lain  during  four  days 
"  in  exquifite  pain,  neither  fleeping  by  day  or  night, 
"  crying  piteouily.  I  laughed  at  the  pretended 
"  mode  of  cure,  and  immediately  dreffed  his  leg. 
"  He  recovered,  and  is  now  alive  (142)."  The 
mod  curious  recital  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  found  in 
another  part  of  Parti's  works.  "  At  the  fiege  of Coun*  of 
Hefdin,  ;in  1553,  the  count  de  Martigues,  a  noble- 
man of  the  higheft  diftin&ion,  received  a  ball  in  ihe 
lungs,  of  which  he  languifhed,  with  mortal  fymp- 
toms.  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  who. 
commanded  the  Spanifh  forces,  exerted  every  endea- 
vour to  prolong  his  life,  and  caufed  him  to  be  at- 

(140)  Brant,  vol.  iii.  Cap. -Fran.  p.  H3and;Jl4. 

(141)  De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  599. 

(142)  CEuvres  dc  Pare,  p.  787. 

L  1  2  tended 
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CHAP,  tended  by  the  mod  eminent  furgeons  of  the  two 
VL  armies,  after  the  furrender  of  Hefdin.  But,  the 
"  wound  was  incurable.  When  it  had  been  fo  pro- 
nounced by  Pare,  and  all  the  other  practitioners,  a 
Spaniard  prefented  himfelf,  and  engaged,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  operate  his  recovery,  provided  that  neither 
furgeon,  apothecary,  nor  phyfician,  were  permitted 
to  approach  his  patient.  They  were  inftantly  dif- 
miffed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fent  a  gentleman  to 
notify  to  Pare,  that,  as  he  valued  his  own  life,  he 
fhould  not  prefume  to  interfere  further  with  the 
count  de  Martigues.  He  gladly  obeyed  ;  confcious 
that  no  efforts  of  art  could  effeft  the  cure.  The 
Spaniard,  then  advancing,  thus  addrefled  his  pati- 
ent :  "  My  Lord,  the  duke  of  Savoy  has  commanded 
"  me  to  come  and  drefs  thy  wound.  I  fwear  to 
"  thee,  by  God,  that,  within  eight  days,  I  will  en- 
"  able  thee  to  mount  on  -horfeback,  lance  in  hand  ; 
"  provided  no  other  perfon  approach  thee,  except 
"  myfelf.  Thou  malt  eat  and  drink  every  thing 

for  his  cure. «  \vhich  is  to  thy  tafte  :  I  will  perform  abftinence 
"  for  thee ;  and  of  this,  thou  mayeft  be  affured,  on 
"  my  promife.  1  have  cured  many,  who  had  worfe 
"  wounds  than  thine."  The  noblemen  prefent, 
anfwered  :  "  May  God  give  thee  grace  "'  He  then 
defired  to  have  a  fhirt  of  the  count  de  Martigues, 
which  he  tore  into  little  fhreds,  in  form  of  crorTes, 
mumbling,  and  muttering  certain  words  upon  the 
wounds.  Having  dreffed  them,  the  Spaniard  per- 
mitted him  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  he  chofe  ; 
repeating,  that  he  would  obferve  the  requifite  regi- 
men in  his  (lead.  He  did  fo,  only  eating  fix  fmall 
plumbs,  and  fix  bits  of  bread  at  his  meals,  and 
drinking  fimply  beer.  Neverthelefs,  two  days 

His  death,  afterwards,  count  Martigues  died  ;  and  the 
Spaniard,  feeing  him  in  the  agony,  made  off 
with  the  utmoft  expedition.  I  believe,  if  he  had 

been 
.    4 
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been  caught,  the  duke  of  Savoy  would  have  order-  CHAP. 
ed  him  to  be  ftrangled  (143)."     Nothing  can  more      VI-  ' 
(Irongly  difplay  the  ignorance,  credulity,  and  unac-  >-*^f"^-/ 
quaintance  of  the  age  with  the  principles  of  me- 
dicine, than  their  committing  to  bold  and  obfcure 
empirics,  the  care  of  perfons  in  extremity,   when 
abandoned  as  hopelefs  by  regular  practitioners. 

During  the  fiege  of  Jametz  by  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  in  1588,  almoft  all  the  priloners  who  fell  into 
the  governor's  hands,  were  found  to  have  about  their 
bodies,  cabaliftical  words,  or  prayers,  written  on  vel- 
lum. They  were  believed  to  poffefs  the  virtue  of 
protecting  the  wearer  from  wounds,  or  (hot  (144). 

Brantome  fays,  that  he  had  known  an  infinite 
number  of  perfons,  who  were  fuch  charms  :  "  with 
*'  fome,"  adds  he,  "  they  fucceeded  ;  with  others, 
"  they  had  no  effect  (145)."  As  there  were  pro- 
tecting, fo  there  were  deftructive  charms.  Small  r?eftrut5live 
waxen  images,  pricked,  or  pierced  about  the  heart,  waxen 
with  magical  words  and  ceremonies,  were  fuppofed  images. 
to  produce  death.  Such  having  been  found  in  the 
houfe  of  la  Mole,  which,  it  was  aflerted,  he  had 
procured  from  Ruggieri,  .  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  prpgrefs  and  final  effect  of  the  difeafe,  under 
which  Charles  the  Ninth  laboured  ;  the  unfortunate 
culprit  did  not  deny,  that  they  were  magical  images  : 
but,  he  maintained,  that  their  virtue  was  to  excite 
love,  and  not  to  deftroy  life.  He  appealed  to  the 
tefHmony  of  the  figures  themfelves,  which  were  fe- 
male ;  and  protefted  his  innocence.  The  court  did 
not  the  leis  condemn  him  to  expiate  his  imprudence 
on  a  fcaffold  (  u6J, 

During   the  frenzy  of   the  Parifians,    and  their 
hatred  againft  Henry  the  Third,  after  the  afiaflination 

(143)  CEuvres  de  Pare,  p.   794. 
(144)- De  Thou  vol.  x.  p.  za6. 

(145)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  90.     Mem.  dc  Never?,  vol.  i.^p.  73 — 75. 

(146)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vul.  ii.  p.  378  and  379. 

Of 
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c  H  A  P.  of  the  Guifes,  in  1589  ;  they  had  recourfe  to  for- 
VL      cercy,  in  order  to  rid  themfelves  of  a  prince,  whom 

v""^~r""^'  they  confidered  as  a  tyrant.  Their  profane  and  im- 
pious rage  was  fo  great,  that  even  the  priefts  did  not 
fcruple  to  place  upon  the  altars  images,  which,  at 
every  mafs,  they  pricked  ;  accompanied  with  incan« 
tations  and  invocations  to  deflroy  the  king.  Magical 
torches  were  extinguifhed,  with  fimilar  ceremo- 
nies (147).  The  chiefs  of  the  League  employed  a 
more  effectual  inftrument ;  the  knife  of  Clement. 
Such  was  the  credulity  of  the  populace,  that  two 
candiefticks  of  coftly  workmanfhip,  and  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  fatyrs,  which  had  belonged  to 
Henry,  were  produced  and  fhewn  to  the  audience 
by  one  of  the  popular  preachers,  as  the  demons 

Credulity  of  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  invoke.  The  impof- 
ture»  however  grofs,  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  (148). 
So  much  had  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  times  produced 
impunity,  that  forcery  became,  under  the  two  laft 
princes  of  Valois,  a  profeffion,  exercifed  without 
apprehenfion  or  difguife.  We  find,  notwithfland- 
ing,  that,  in  1587,  an  Italian,  named  Dominique 
Miraille,  feventy  years  of  age,  and  his  mother-in- 
law,  were  hanged,  and  their  bodies  confumed  to 
afhes,  before  the  church  of  "  Notre  Dame,*'  at 
Paris,  for  the  pretended  crime  of  magic.  The 
punimment  excited  aftonifhment,  not  from  its  in- 
juftice  or  abfurdity,  but,  becaufe  it  was  novel  and 
fingular  (149). 

Horofcopes,  and  calculations  of  nativity,  were  fo 
common,  that  it  was  ufual  to  draw  them  on  the 
birth  of  all  princes  and  fovereigns.  1  'he  predictions 
of  Michael  of  Salon,  known  more  univerfally,  under 
the  name  of  Noftradamus  ;  were  peculiarly  cele- 
brated in  the  fixteenth  century.  They  were  read 


(147)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  270. 

Ibid.  p.  273  and  273.  (14?)  Ibid.  p.  218. 
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and  ftudied  with  the  mod  implicit  credulity  ;  and  as,  c  H  £  p. 
like  all  'oracular  writings,  they  were  couched  in  dark 
and  ambiguous  expreflions,  men  faw,  or  fancied  that  ^ 
they  faw  in  them,  every  event  which  afterwards  took 
place.  Jerome  Cardan,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1576, 
had  filled  Italy  and  Europe,  with  his  aftrological 
fame.  The  merit  of  his  other  writings,  however 
eminent,  was  loft  in  that  of  his  calculations.  He 
had  even  the  abfurd  impiety  to  draw  the  horofcope 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  to  fubjeft  him  to  the  chimerical 
laws,  or  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  by  which 
he  explained,  and  to  which  he  referred,  every  fub- 
Junary  event  (150^.  The  mo  ft  philofophic  and  en-  Univerfaii- 
lightened  minds  of  that  period,  were  not  altogether  *.y°fabc~ 

r°,c  ,     c          .  •/*     '  A     j-  hefmpra- 

iupenor  to  tnele  vain  and  vmonary  Itudies.      Aftro-  didiom. 
Homy  and  mathematics  were  implicated  with  aftro- 
logy  ;  and  fciences  the  moft  folid,  lent  their  aid  to 
fuftain  ignorance  and  fiftion.     We  may  fee  in  many 
parts  of  the  hiftory.of  de  Thou,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  refift  fo  general  an  infection  (151). 
La  Noue,  though  he  treats  the  ftudy  and  practice 
of  magic,  or  aftrology,  as  deteftable,  fpeaks   of  it 
as   not   the    lefs   real   and    unqueflionable    (152). 
Comets  and  meteors,  or  phenomena  of  the  Heavens,  Comets. 
which  our  knowledge  of  aftronomy  enables  us  to  ex-  Je"-orpro 
plain,  or  to  view  without  apprehenfion  ;  fpread  ter-  them.  y 
ror  over  whole  kingdoms,  and  alarmed  princes,  who 
confidered  them  asprefages  of  their  own  approaching 
diifolution  (153).     Catherine  of  Medicis  was,  dur- 
ing her  whole  life,  the  victim  of  her  apprehensions  ; 
and  avoided  with   anxious   folicitude,  every  place, 
where  fhe  fancied  that  her  deftiny  awaited  her  (  i  54^. 
De  Thou  affures  us,  that  having  been  admonifhed 

(150)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  362. 

(151)  Ibid.  p.  134;  vol  x.  p.  aij  and  667. 

(152)  La  Noue,  p.  8  —  II. 

(  153)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  593.     Brartt.  vol.  iv.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  ^•>. 
{1^4)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  639  ;  vol.  x.  p.  503. 
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c  H  A  P."  to  diftrufl  St.  Germain,"  fhe  never  could  be  in- 

V^^  duced  to  make  other  than  a  fhort  (lay  at  the  royal 

caftle  of  that  name  ;  which  (he  quitted  precipitately, 

on  the  firft  fymptoms  of  indifpofition.      She  even 

Catherine    carrie(j  ner  alarms  to  fuch  a  point,  that  the  palace  of 

of  Medicis.    N.      T  ,.        r  j  •       i  »n      m      ** 

the  Louvre  being  fituated  m  the  panih  of  St.  Germain 
1'Auxerrois,  {he  abandoned  it  ;  and  conftructed  a 
palace  for  herfelf,  at  a  vaft  expence,  in  another 
quarter  of  the  capital.  De  Thou  betrays  his  own 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  fact,  by  acquainting 
us  that  the  prediction  was  accomplimed  at  her  death, 
becaufe  a  theologian  of  the  name  of  St.  Germain, 
was  called  in  to  affift  her  in  her  laft  moments  (155). 

Compacts  Compacts  with  the  evil  fpirit,  whom  we  denomi- 
nate  tne  devil,  were  regarded  as  not  only  pofiible, 
but  common.  The  corifefiions  of  ignorant  and 
credulous,  or  timid  and  fuperftitious  wretches,  who 
avowed  fuch  pretended  communications,  were  con- 
fidered  even  by  the  magiftrates,  as  juridical  proofs, 
and  punifhed  with  exemplary  feverity  (156).  The 

Demoniacs,  profeffion  of  a  demoniac,  was  at  once  lucrative 
and  celebrated.  The  perfons,  felected  for  perfonat- 
ing  the  part,  were  ufually  women  of  obfcure  ex- 
traction, ignorant,  and  afflicted  with  violent  nervous 
diforders,  by  which  they  were  convulfed  in  a  fright- 
ful manner.  Thefe  fits  were  miftaken  by  the  cre- 
dulous, or  fuperftitious  fpectators,  for  the  infallible 
proofs  of  demoniacal  poffeffion.  In  1565,  a  young 

Nicola  woman  of  Vervins,  in  Picardy,  named  Nicola  Aubry, 
and  known  in  hiftory  by  the  title  of  "  the  Demo- 
niac of  Laon,"  was  believed  to  be  poffefled  by  no 
lefs  a  number  of  devils  than  thirty.  Three  of  the 
mod  refractory,  who  could  not  be  expelled  by  any 
ordinary  exoreifms,  were  publicly  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate their  tenement,  in  prefence  of  a  prodigious 


multitude. 


De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  joz. 
(156)  La  Noue,  p.  9. 
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tnultitud^,  aflembled  on  the  occafion.    The  fcene  CHAP. 
of  deception;  for  fuch,  it  can  only  be  efteemed ;       VK 
was  the  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Laon,  where  Nicola 
Aubry  was  exhibited  on  a  theatre,  exprefsly  con- 
ftrucled  to  facilitate  the  view  of  the  ceremony.     She 
appears  to  have  received  a  complete  cure  (157). 

About  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1575,  a  w°man  of  other  in- 
the  loofeft  life  and  moft  abandoned  manners,  wasftanc*s' 
felecled  by  Marflial  Fervaques,  as  a  proper  fubjec~b 
for  pretended  pofleffion.  She  was  inftrucled  by  the 
pried  of  the  village  of  Bellouet,  near  Lifieux,  in 
Normandy,  how  to  act  the  part ;  and  her  deli- 
verance from  the  fuppofed  power  of  the  infernal 
fpirit  was  magnified  into  a  fpecies  of  miracle.  The 
fhrine,  before  which  this  fpiritual  interpofition  was 
performed,  became  fo  famous,  as  to  draw  to  it  an 
incredible  number  of  votaries,  devotees,  and  pil- 
grims, from  every  part  of  France.  It  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  three  years,  near  eighty 
houfes,  and  fifty  inns,  for  the  reception  and  enter^ 
tainment  of  thofe  pious  (hangers,  were  conftrucled 
at  Bellouet.  When  we  confider  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, which  muft  have  refulted  from  the  con- 
courfe  of  fuch  guefts,  we  Ihall  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  frequency  and  repetition  of  the  impofture  (158). 

It  was  generally  fuppofed  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
that  invifible  beings,  or  demons,  praclifed  upon 
human  weaknefs,  aflumed  the  fhape  of  men  and 
women,  and  under  that  form,  might  have  the  moft 
intimate  and  criminal  communication  with  perfons 
of  either  fex.  Fancy  and  terror  amufed  themfelves 
by  decorating  and  perfqnifying  the  creatures,,  which 
they  had  originally  invented.  The  Succubus,  and 
the  Incubus,  were  not  only  believed  to  exift,  by  the 
vulgar :  men  of  the  deepeft  learning,  and  of  the 

(157)  ConfefT.  de  Sancy,  p.  180,  181. 
(lj8j  Jbid.  p.  171,   173,  and  |8o. 
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CHAP,  moft  acufe  talents,  equally  regarded  them  as  real, 
vi.  «  Yhe  Incubus,'*  fays  Ambrofe  Pare,  "  are  de- 
mons,  who  transform  themfelves  into  the  fhape 
of  men,  and  cohabit  with  forcerefles.  The  Suc- 
and  Su«u.  "  cubus  are  demons,  who,  in  like  manner,  affume 
bu».  tt  tne  appearance  of  women  (159)."  He  cites,  or 
relates  examples  of  the  fact.  But,  in  another  place, 
he  feems  only  to  confider  them  as  a  fpecies  of  the 
night-mare  ( 1 60).  His  underftanding,  and  his  pre- 
judices, were  evidently  at  variance,  and  left  him 
under  a  degree  of  uncertainty  and  indecifion. 
Nuptial  The  nuptial  couch  was,  in  like  manner,  believed 
fpeiis.  to  be  invaded  by  fupernatural  agents,  or  rendered 
fterile,  by  the  operation  of  forcery  and  magic. 
Numerous  inflances  of  this  opinion  might  be  pro- 
duced, if  the  nature  of  the  fubject  did  hot  render 
it  improper.  Pare  not  only  owns  and  maintains  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  charms  and  fpells,  as  would  debi- 
litate, and  incapacitate  for  the  functions  of  mar- 
riage ;  but,  he  declaims  againft  them  and  their  au- 
thors, in  the  moft  forcible  language.  He  declares 
the  perfons,  capable  of  having  recourfe  to  fuch  dia- 
bolical arts,  in  order  to  fruftrate  the  purpofes  of 
wedlock,  enemies  of  God  and  man.  Overborne 
by  the  univerfality  of  the  belief,  and  deceived  by 
fome  equivocal  or  doubtful  examples,  he  did  not 
permit  himfelf  to  examine,  whether  they  might  not 
either  be  wholly  fictitious,  or,  the  natural  refult  of 
phyfical  caufes.  Montaigne  is  far  more  philofophi- 
cal  in  his  opinions  on  the  fubjecl:,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence  of.  decency  ( 1 6 1 ). 

Familiar  fpirits  obtained  equal  belief,  not  only 
amon<:  the  vulgar  ;  but,  among  people  of  every  de- 
fcription  (162).  Catherine  of  Medicis  confulted 

(159)  CEuvrcs  de  Pare,  p.  672. 

(160)  Ibid.  p.  675,  676. 

(161)  Ibid.  p.  676.     Montaigne,  Ef&ys,  chap.  xx.  p.  120 — 136. 
(l6a)  Brant,  voi.  ii.^Cap  Fran.  p.  325. 

Simeoni, 
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Simeoni,  an  aftrologer,  on  the  choice  of  a  happy e  HAT. 
and  aufpicious  day  for  Charles  the  Ninth's  inaugu-  Vi* 
ration  (163).  Papyre  Maflbn  allures  us,  that 
tradamus  having  drawn  his  horofcope,  predicted 
that  his  reign  would  be  fanguinary  and  unfortu- 
nate ( 1 64),  It  is  certain  that  Henry  the  Second 
fent  that  aftrologer  to  Blois,  in  order  to  afcertain  ad 
the  deftinies  of  his  children.  In  the  four  lines, 
pofed  by  Noftradamus,  and  which  were  considered 
as  prophetic,  or  defcriptive  of  Henry  the  Second's 
death  by  the  lance  of  Montgomery,  it  is  impoflible 
to  difcover  any  thing,  except  a  vague  and  fanciful 
allufion  to  a  combat  between  two  lions,  in  which 
one  of  them  lofes  his  eyes.  But,  as  the  imagina- 
tion  of  his  contemporaries  was  (truck  with  th^ 
fudden  and  deplorable  cataftrophe  of  that  monarch, 
which  was  the  fignal  of  the  calamities  of  France  j death" 
they  eagerly  feized  on  any  cafuai  refemblance  be- 
tween the  verfes  of  Noftradamus,  and  the  fate  of 
the  French  prince  (165).  Ronfard,  though  he 
doubts  of  the  fource  from  which  Noftradamus  de- 
rived his  prophetic  powers,  and  leaves  it  undeter- 
mined whether  the  Deity,  or  the  demon,  infpired 
him  in  his  predictions ;  yet,  profefles  his  perfect 
conviction  of  the  fupernatural  afliftance  extended  to 
that  impoftor  (166). 

Margaret  of  Valois,  like  her  mother  Catherine,  s^ih. 
was  immerfed  in  magical  purfuits  and  ftudies.     She 
is   defcribed  by  a  lady  of  her  own  houfehold,  in 
1573,  as    Canidia   is   in  Horace,  furrounded  with 
fpells,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  fupernatural  beings. 
A  fpy,  placed  by  Charles  the  Ninth,  about  his  fifter, 
writes  to  him  :    "  The  queen  of  Navarre  has  been  Margaret 
"  three  days  (hut  up,  with  only  three  of  her  women. of  Valoi*- 

(163)  Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii.  Recherches,  p.  loa. 

(164)  Le  Lab  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  ai. 

(165)  Biograph.  Did.  Art.  "  Noftradamus,"  vol.  ix.  p.  J35« 

(166)  CEuvres  do  Ronlard,  tons,,  ix.  p,  3$,  37. 
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CHAP."  One  of  them  holds  the  two-edged  fword  j  ano- 

vr.      te  tj-,er)  the  paftgj  and  a  third,  the  iron.     She  is 

*~T~^**/"  conftantly  in  water,  and  burning  incenfe  like  a 

"  forcerefs  (167)."     Such  were  the  occupations  of 

the  human  mind  in  that  age. 

La  Broffe.       Sully  founded  his  inviolable  adherence  to  the  king 
SniPtodlC"  °f  Navarre,  among  other  reafons,  upon  the  pofitive 
Sully.        alTurances  of  la  Brofle,  his  preceptor,  who  early  re- 
vealed to  him,  that   the  dettinies  had  decreed  the 
elevation  of  that  prince  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Nay,  La  Broffe  had,  by  his  art,  afcertained,  that, 
as  Henry  and  Sully  were  both  born  on  St.  Lucia's 
day,  they    would    be  infeparably  attached  to  each 
other,  during  their  lives.     Sully  made  no  fecret  of 
'  fo  pleafmg  a  piece  of  intelligence  to  his  matter ; 
•who,  on  his  part,  owned  to  him,  that  an  attrolo- 
ger,  having  calculated  the  nativity  of  the  duke  of 
Alen?on,  had,  not  without  reluctance,   denounced 
to  that   prince,  a  premature  and  inglorious  end  ; 
while  he   had  acquainted   him,  that  the  crown   of 
France  was  referved  for  the  king  of  Navarre.    Sully 
lays  the  fcene  of  this  converfation  as  early  as  1580, 
at  a  time  when  the  events  foretold  were  only,  at 
moft9  probable  (168),     It  is'certain,  that  a  general 
opinion   prevailed   throughout   France,  during  the 
Expeda-    reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  that  the  fceptre  would 
tion  of  the      f  jntQ  tj     family  of  Vendome,  or  Bourbon  (160). 

eTtin<ft:on    r  /  r  i-j  r          J 

ofthehoufe  I  his  expectation  was  founded  on  more  iolid  rounda- 
f  vaiois,  tjonSj  however,  than  horofcopes  and  nativities. 
The  debaucheries  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  of  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Alen9on :  the  virtue,  and  the 
fterility  of  Louifa,  wife  to  the  former  prince :  the 
preceding  deceafe  of  Francis  the  Second,  and  Charles 
the  Ninth,  without  male  ifftie :  and  the  heroic,  or 
amiable  qualities  of  the  young  king  of  Navarre  : 
thefe  circumitances,  when  combined,  operated  forci- 

(167)  Trad,  de  THopital,  vol.  ii.  Rechcrches,  p.  icz. 

(168)  Sully,  -voLi.  p.  31—33. 
Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

bly 
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bly  on  the  minds  of  the  nation,  arid  attracted  their  CHAP. 
attention  towards  the  event,  which  took  place  by  the      VL 

*  »X^ L     ~   '^__l  ' 

aflaflination  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1589. 

The  tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  the  difcovery  Tranfmu- 
of  the  philolbpher's  ftone,  was  another  of  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  purfuits  of  that  credulous  age.  Bran- 
tome  informs  us,  that  Caftelnao  de  Mauviffiere,  a 
French  gentleman  of  distinction,  defrauded  Emanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  of  above  fifty  thoufand 
crowns,  in  the  profecution  of  the  refearch  (170). 
We  may  fee  the  implicit  faith  lent  to  the  aflurances 
of  thefe  alchymifls,  in  the  depofitions  of  the  princi- 
pal perfons  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  of  1574. 
Grantrye,  who  had  been  the  embafiador  of  Charles  GrantI7e- 
the  Ninth  to  the  Grifons,  was  to  have  been  appoint- 
ed fuperintendant  of  the  finances  of  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  "  becaufe  he  promifed  by  his  art,  to  con- 
"  vert  filver  into  gold,  and  by  that  expedient  to 
*'  pay  the  duke's  army  (171)."  It  is  true,  that  he 
flipulated  at  the  fame  time  for  his  retreat  into 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  to  produce  the  tranfmu- 
tation. Grantrye  being  examined  before  com mif.  His  offers, 
fioners  named  for  that  purpofe,  declared,  that, 
"  while  he  was  refident  among  the  Grifons,  he 
"  had  employed  himfelf  in  diftilling  and  tranfmut- 
"  ing  metals ;  that  he  was  pofleffed  of  the  fecret, 
"  which  he  would  not  communicate  to  any  one  ex- 
"  cept  the  king,  or  thofe  whom  his  majefty  mould 
"  pleafe  to  name.  He  added,  that  he  could  pro- 
"  duce  a  million  of  crowns  every  year ;  the  king 
• "  only  depofiting  fifty  thoufand  crowns  in  filver,  in 
"  order  to  gain  five  hundred  thoufand,  annually  j 
*'  and  that  the  profit  might  be  drawn  out  monthly, 
"  or  even  weekly,  if  it  was  thought  proper  (172)." 
Thefe  pretenfions,  added  to  fqme  interert  at  court, 

(170)  Brantome,  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.   1^. 

(171)  Le  Lab.  fur.  Call.  veL  ii  p.  376* 
(174)  Ibid.  p.  368. 

exempted 
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C*H  A  P.  exempted  Grantrye  from  the  fate  of  his  affociates, 
VI*      who  perifhed  on  the  fcaffold  ( 1 73).     It  would  be 
eafy  to  feleft  many  fimilar  proofs  of  the  belief  given 
to  pretenders  to  chymical  fecrets. 

Pilgrimages  were  in  the  higheft  vogue  under 
Henry  the  Third,  who,  as  well  as  the  queen  his 
wife,  had  recourfe  to  them,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
iifue.  In  1579,  he  made  a  journey  of  this  nature, 
to  the  fhrine  of  the  virgin,  at  Chartres,  which  had 
attained  an  extraordinary  reputation  in  cafes  of  fte- 
riiity.  In  order  to  affift  the  effect  of  his  prayers,  he 

our  .Lady,  received  Hkcwife,  two  fhirts,  denominated  from 
their  virtues,  "  Chemifes  de  notre  Dame,"  which 
he  carried  to  Paris,  for  the  queen  and  himfelf. 
They  were  commonly  efteemed  infallible  re- 
cipes. (174).  As  they  proved,  however,  of  no  ef- 
fect, the  king,  after  making  vows  to  various  faints, 
invoking  their  aid  or  interceflion ;  in  November, 
1582,  had  recourfe  to  "  our  Lady  of  Lieffe"  h 
Champagne,  who  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  anc 
to  med  her  benediction,  in  an  efpecial  degree, 
upon  the  nuptial  couch.  He  went  thither  as  a  pil- 

Rcmedies    grim  (175).     Louifa  of  Vaudeinont  ftill  continuin 

forfterillty-  without  iflue,  their  majeflies  repaired  twice  in  th( 
following  year,  to  the  virgin  at  Chartres.  Suppli- 
cations having  been  found  ineffectual  alone,  they 
next  tried  the  force  of  prefcnts  on  her.  An  image 
of  filver  gilt,  reprefenting  the  virgin  herfelf,  and 

Prefents  to  weighing  a  hundred  marks,  was  offered  by  them  ( 1 76). 

the  virgin.  They  continued  nine  days  in  devotion  j  and  repeat- 
ed the  experiment  fome  months  afterwards,  when 
they  prefented  a  lamp  of  filver,  weighing  forty 
marks,  together  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  above 
twenty  pounds  fterling  annual  renr,  for  the  purpofe 


(173)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  54. 

(174)  L'Etoile,  p.  35. 

(175)  Bufbeq.  letters  the  5th  and  pth. 

(176)  Mem.  pour  fcr.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  136. 
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of  keeping  it  alive,  day  and  night  (177).     As  thec  H  A  p. 
virgin  perfifted  to  reject  the  royal  fupplications,  we      VI* 
find  the  king,  in  1584,  going  with  forty-feven  com-  "-^v^- 
panions,  all  on  foot,  and  in  the  habit  of  penitents, 
to    Chartres,    and    to   Clery,   another   celebrated 
fhrine  (178). 

By  a  profanation,  which  ftrongly  characterizes 
the  manners  of  that  diffolute  age,  religion  was  made 
a  vehicle  for  coquetry ;  and  relics  were  worn  by 
ladies,  in  order  to  counteract  the  ravages  of  time, 
or  to  renovate  the  attractions  of  beauty.  It  is  not 
without  aftonifhment,  that  we  can  reflect  on  the  ufe 
to  which  fome  of  them  were  applied.  D'Aubigne 
affures  us,  that  the  maids  of  honor  belonging  to 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  expreffed  the  utmoft  anxiety 
to  redeem  from  the  facrilegious  hands  of  the  count 
de  la  Rochefoucault,  a  Hugonot,  the  girdle  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna.  It  was  kept  at  Tours,  from 
whence  the  P.roteftants  carried  it  off  during  the.  civil 
wars,  under  Charles  the  Ninth.  Its  virtue  was  of 
a  fingular  and  precious  kind ;  far  furpaffing  any  of 
the  empyrical  remedies,  fo  common  in,  the  prefent 
time.  It  was  fondly  believed  by  thofe  who  ufed  it, 
that  it  could  reftore  to  the  mod  beautiful  part  of  the 
female  form,  its  original  lovelinefs,  when  loft  by  the 
effects  of  age  and  difeafe  (179).  The  ceftus  of  the 
Queen  of  Love,  fo  famous  in  antiquity,  was  not 
more  powerful. 

Defpairing  of  effectual  relief  from  any  applies-, 
tion  of  his  own  to  the,  virgin,  Henry  had  recourfe, 
in  1582,  to  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  demanded  the 
publication  of  a  jubilee,  in  order  to  procure  him  Jubilees, 
offspring.  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  who,  as  we 
may  fee  in  the  letters  and  difpatches  of  De^Foix,  the 
French  embaffador,  was  ,  frequently  very  inflexible 

(177)  Mem.  pour  fcr.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  144.  t 

(178)  Ibid,  p   175. 

(179)  Confefi*.  de  Samcy,  p.  205, 
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c  H  A  P.  on  ecclefiaflical  or  pecuniary  matters,  expreffed  the 
VI-      utmoft  readinefs  to  oblige  the  French  monarch  on 
""v~^"/this  point.     He  even  offered,  voluntarily,  to  join 
his  own  entreaties  and  prayers,  to  thofe  of  the  king 
and  the  nation.     To  render  them  more  beneficial, 
the  third  week  in  Lent  was  felecled,  as  peculiarly 
fitted  for  pious  mortification  ;  and  the  bull,  promul- 
gated  for  the   purpofe,  enjoined   every   fubject  of 

Harangue  France  to  unite  in  fervent  addrefles  to  Heaven  ( 1 80). 
rch- In  1588,  at  the  convocation  of  the  States  General, 
the  archbiihop  of  Bourges,  as  prefident  of  the  cler- 
gy, obferved  in  his  harangue  to  the  three  orders, 
that  "  they  ought  all  to  implore  of  the  Divine  good- 
"  nefs  to  withdraw  from  the  royal  houfe,  the  op- 
"  probrium  of  barrennefs ;  to  caft  a  favorable  look 
"  upon  the  queen,  as  he  had  formerly  done  upon 
"  Anne,  the  "mother  of  Samuel ;  and  to  grant  the 
"  king  a  numerous  pofterity  to  inherit  his  domi- 
"  nions  (181)."  It  would  feem  that  the  "  fliirts  of 
"  our  Lady"  were  apprehended  to  diffufe  a  protect- 
ing, as  well  as  a  generative  virtue  over  their  wearers  ; 
for  Brantome  gravely  difcufles,  whether  »  champion 
going  to  engage  in  a  judicial  combat,  might,  or 

Efficacy  of  might  not,  be  allowed  to  wear  one  of  them.     He 

charms,  treats  them  as  a  fpecies  of  charm,  or  pious  magic  ; 
and  concludes  by  declaring,  that  if  one  of  the  com- 
batants be  permitted  to  avail  himfelf  of  their 
afliftance,  the  advantage  mould  be  rendered  com- 
mon to  both  (182).  So  little  progrefs  had  the 
human  mind  made,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  even  among  men  of  liberality,  rank,  and 
education. 

We  may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  during  a  period 
fo  agitated  by  every  calamity  of  civil  and  religious 
difienfion,  the  intercourfe  from  one  part  of  the  king- 

(180)  Lettres  de  Foix,  p.  25  a  and  258,  lettrc  a8. 

(181)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  396. 

(182)  Brant.  Les  Duels,  p.  90. 
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dom  to  another,  mutt  have  been  difficult,  perilous,  c  HA  p. 
and  interrupted.     Pofts,  and  poft-horfes,  were,  in-  ^™L^j 
deed,  eflablifhed  throughout  France ;  but,  the  im-** 
pediments   to   travelling    were,    neverthelefs,    very 
confiderabie.     All  communication  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, \vas  frequently  flopped  by  order   of  govern- 
ment, in"  time  of  profound  peace ;  nor  were  even 
letters  and  couriers  allowed  to  pafs,  or  fecure  from 
arreft  and  infpe&ion  (183).     Henry  the  Second  ap-Pofts. 
pointed  Brufquet,  his  buffoon,  poft-mafter  of  Paris,  T^eir  cfta- 
which  was  a  very  lucrative  employment.     Brantome   : 
informs  us,  that  he  had  commonly  near  a  hundred 
horfes  (landing  ready  for  ufe,  in  the  (tables.     It  ap- 
pears, likewife,  that  the  price  paid  by  foreigners  for 
them,  was  one-fifth  part  higher,  than  that  given  by 
Frenchmen  (184).     No  aflertions,  however  pofitive, 
can  ever  perfuade  us,  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  carried  from  Paris 
to  Madrid,  in  three  days  and  three  nights.     Yet, 
Brantome,  a  contemporary,  declares  it  in  terms  the 
mod  precife,  and  relates  every  circumftance  attend- 
ing the  reception  of   the  news  by  Philip  the  Se- 
cond (1853.     The  we  fie  rn,  and  fou  them  provinces,  Difficulty 
in  which  lay  the  principal  ftrength  of  the  Hugonots  ;  of  raffing 
and  where,  of  confequence,  even  during  the  inter-  p^Tof"0 
vals  of  civil  war,  the  inhabitants  remained  always  France  t» 
on  the  watch;  were,  in  fact,  hardly  to  be  paffed another% 
without  an  efcort.     Epernon,  who  was  fent  from 
Bourdeaux,  with  difpatches  to  Henry  the  Third  at 
Blois,  in  1576,  with  difficulty  found  means  to  pene- 
trate through  the  intermediate  country,  which  own- 
ed neither    fovereign,   nor   laws,  nor  police  (186). 
D'Aubignc,  when  difpatched  by  the   king  of  Na- 
varre to  the  fame  prince  in  1584,  during  a  period 

(183)  Bufbeq.  letter  8,  and  letter  ij. 

(184)  Brantome,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etran.  p.  389. 

(185)  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  169. 

(186)  Vie  d'Epernon,  vol.  i.  p.  a6. 
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c  H  A  p.  of  nominal  tranquillity  ;  yet  was  fo  apprehenfive  of 

VIt      being  attacked,  or  plundered^  on  (he  road,  that  he 

"~Y~^""  did  not  venture  to  carry  with  him  his  matter's  com- 

miffion.     Having  caufed  it   to  be   copied,  he  took 

only  the  duplicate,  leaving  the  original  in  his  own 

houfe  (187). 

Banditti,         xhe  frontiers  were  infefted  by  troops  of  outlaws 
laws™       arjd  banditti,  whom  perfecution  had  driven  to  feek  fub- 
fiftence  among  the   mountains  or  defiles  of  Savoy 
and  Germany.     It  was  unfafe  even  for  embaffadors, 
or  men  of  the  highell  quality,  to  venture  beyond 
the  limits  of  France,  unlefs  protected  by  an  armed 
Their num- force.     In  1575,  Pibrac,  on  his  embafly  to  Poland, 
from    Henry  the  Third,  was  befet   by  a  band   of 
'robbers  near  Mombelliard  ;  his  equipage  was  plun- 
dered, two  of  his  attendants   were  murdered,  and 
he  narrowly  efcaped   with  his  Iife(i8S).     Henry, 
prince  of  Conde,  fome  years  afterwards,  returning 
from  Geneva  into  Dauphine,  was,  in  like  manner, 
flopped  and  pillaged  by  ruffians,  who,  ignorant  of 
his  rank,  did   not  detain  his  perfon  ^iBp).     It  is, 
notwithftanding,    certain,    that    the    northern    and 
eaftern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  enjoyed,  at  inter- 
vals, a  comparative   ferenity;    and   that   travelling 
was  not  only  fafe,  but  commodious,  in  thofe  dif- 
Faciiityof  tri&s.     We   may   fee  with   what  fafety,  and   even 
travelling    convenience,  M,ontaigne  travelled  in  1580,  through 
provinces.   Champagne,  from  La  Fere,  in  Picardy,  to  Piom- 
bieres,  in  Lorrain  ;  as  well  as  in  the  following  year, 
yfr,om  Lyons,  acrofs  all  the  interior  provinces,  to  his 
.caftle  on  the  Dordogne,  in  Perigord.     He  feems  to 
have   neither   fuftered    hardfhip,    nor   apprehended 
danger ;    though   it  is  evident  that  his  attendants 
were  few,  and  only  fuch  as  every  man  of  condition 


(187)  Mcmoiies  d'Aub.  p.  98. 

(188)  DC  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.  276. 

(189)  Mezerai,  vol.  ix.  p.  2«i{._ 
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would  carry  with  him  on  a  journey  (190).  It  would  CH  A  p. 
probably  have  been  difficult,  even  before  the  late  VI> 
revolution  in  1789,  to  have  difcovered  at  Chalons 
on  the  Marne,  fo  good  an  inn  as  Montaigne  found 
in  that  town,  above  two  centuries  earlier,  in  i58o.tlons" 
"  We  lodged,"  fays  he,  "  at  the  Crown,  which  is 
"  a  handfome  houfe,  and  they  ferve  in  filver  plate: 
"  the  greater  part  of  the  beds  and  coverlids  are  of 
"  (ilk  (191).'*  This  defcription,  and  Tome  others, 
may  tend  to  make  us  doubt,  whether,  in  the  parts 
of  France  where  civil  war  had  not  banifhed  the  arts 
and  comforts  of  life,  accommodations,  and  places 
of  reception  for  travellers,  were  greatly  inferior  to 
,thofe-found  in  the  prefent  age.  Montaigne  appears 
to  have  performed  the  journey  on  his  own  horfes ; 
and  to  have  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  mules 
for  his  fervants  and  baggage  (192). 

Among  the  diforders  frequent  during  the  period  Diftem 
under  our  review,  and  whofe  ravages  were  peculiar*  TheplaguQ* 
ly  deftruftive,  mufl  be  reckoned  the  plague.  That 
fcourge  of  the  human  race  feemed  to  have  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  leprofy,  which  the  Cruzaders  had  brought 
from  the  coafls  of  Syria,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  is  clear,  that  France  was  fcarcely  ever 
altogether  free  from  peililential  difeafes ;  fometimes 
lurking  in  the  provinces,  among  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  obfcure  towns;  fometimes  laying  wafte  the 
capital,  and  extending  their  fatal  effects  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  No  wife  and  vigilant  precautions,  w*nt  of 
fuch  as  are  adopted  by  modern  Hates,  were  taken  to 
prevent  its  entrance,  or  to  arreft  its  progrefs.  The 
infalubrity  of  cities, -the  want  of  arr,  cleanlinefs, 
and  police,  contributed  tcr  nourifh  or  perpetuate  it, 
among  the  inferior  orders  of  people.  To  that  clafs, 
were  ufually  confined  its  principal  attacks,  though 

(190)  Montaigne,   Voyages,  rol.  i.  p.   1-1-23;- and  v°l«  "'•  P-  453— 
460. 

(191)  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  I?.  (193)  Ibid.  p.  .£. 
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it  fometimes  entered  the  houfes  of  the  great,  and 
the  palaces  of  kings.  In  1562,  thirty  thoufand 
perfons  were  carried  off  by  the  plague,  in  the  city 
of  Orleans  alone  (193).  We  fhall  not  wonder  at 
fo  vaft  a  mortality,  when  we  confider,  that  the  in- 
fected were  heaped  together  in  rooms,  where  they 
communicated  the  malady  to  each  other.  D'Au- 
bigne  fays,  that  at  Orleans,  the  furgeon,  and  four 
other  perfons  of  the  family,  died  in  the  chamber 
where  he  himfelf  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  of  the 
fame  contagious  difeafe  (194).  The  plague  of  1580, 
was  the  moil  memorable  and  dejtructive  of  any 
which  took  place  under  Henry  the  Third.  We  may 
fee  in  De  Thou,  all  the  fymptoms  by  which  it  was 
preceded  and  accompanied.  In  the  beginning  of 
June,  a  diftemper  manifefted  itfelf  at  Paris,  which 
he  denominates  "  La  Coqueluche,"  or,  the  hoop- 
ing cough  ;  but,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
defcription,  was  far  more  ferious  than  the  diforder 
fo  termed  in  the  prefent  age.  "  It  (hewed  itfelf," 
fays  he,  "  by  an  aching  at  the  extremity  of  the 
"  back-bone  ;  by  a  (hivering,  followed  with  heavi- 
"  nefs  in  the  head  ;  and  by  weaknefs  in  all  the 
"  limbs,  joined  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  bread. 
*c  If  fuch  as  were  affected  with  it,  were  not  cured 
"  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  malady  degenerated 
"  into  fever,  which  almoft  always  carried  off  the 
"  patient.  Thofe  who  neglected  the  diforder,  did 
"  well :  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  were  either  bled 
"  or  purged,  generally  died  (195)."  Henry  the 
Third  himfelf,  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  many  of  the 
firft  nobility,  were  attacked  with  this  diftemper, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  plague  ( 1 96). 
"  There  never,"  fays  De  Thou,  "  was  feen  a 
"  finer  autumn,  nor  a  greater  abundance  of  every 

(193)  D'Aub.  Memoirej,  p.  II.  ('94)  Ibid. 

(195)  De  Thou,  vol.  iii.  p.  401  and  402. 

(196)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  dc  Fra.  p.  117.    , 
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**  fort  of  fruit;  infomuch  that  the  contagion  wasc  H  A  p. 

"  believed     to    proceed,    rather    from    the 

'*  ence   of  the   ftars,   than   from   a  corruption  of 

*'  the  air  (197)." — "  The   plague   carried    off,  in 

"  about   fix   months,    forty    thoufand   perfons,    of 

"  whom  the  greater  number  confided  of  the  loweft 

"  of  the  people.     It  rendered  Paris  almoft  defert ; 

<c  and  the  houfes  of  the  rich,  whom  fear  had  in- 

"  duced  to  fly  from  the  capital,  were  in  great  dan- 

"  ger  of  being  pillaged   by  robbers,  who,  during 

"  the  nights,  armed  themfelves,  infefled  the  ftreets, 

*e  and   committed   diforders    with   impunity.      All 

"  the  vigilance  of  the  provoft    of  the  merchants, 

"  aided  by  the  magid  rates,  was  fcarcely  effectual  to 

"  reprefs  their  outrages  (198)."     The  king,  after 

firft  retiring  to  St.  Maur,  only  a  league  from  the 

metropolis,     withdrew    precipitately    to   Blois,    in 

order   to   fecure   himfelf  from   infection.     In 

crifis,  the   intrepid   and    magnanimous  conduct  ofmUy  of 

Chriftopher  de  Thou,  firft  prefident  of  the  parlia-DeThou. 

ment  of  Paris,  and  father  to  the  celebrated  hidorian, 

juft  cited,  eminently  conduced  to  preferve  that  city 

from  complete  anarchy  and  defolation.     Though  he 

was  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  and 

was  accuflomed  annually  to  repair  to  his  country- 

houfe  during  the  autumnal  feafon  ;  he  refufed   to 

confult  either  his  own  fafety,  eafe,  or  gratification, 

at  the  expence  of  his  public  duty.     He  even  appear-. 

ed  every  day  in  his  coach,  in  the  {Ireets,  to  convince 

the  people  how  much  he  defpifed  the  danger,  and  to 

animate  them  by  his  example.     We  mud  own,  that 

fuch  a  character  would  not  have  difgraced  the  con- 

fular  ages  of  Rome. 

Precautions   and  exertions,    for  diminiming  the  Exertions 
violence  of  the  contagion,  feem  to  have  been 
by  the  magiftrates  of  Paris,  in   1580.     An  officer,  prog 

(197)  DC  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  401  and  401.  .. 

(198)  Ibid.  p.  400.     (Eimct  de  Fare,  p.  568. 
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c  H  A  p.intitled  from  his  functions,  the  provofl  of  health, 
VIt  was  created,  who  caufed  the  fick  to  be  tranfported 
to  hofpitals,  where  they  appeared  to  be  unable  to 
procure  proper  afliftance  in  their  own  houfes.  Terns 
were  pitched  without  the  walls,  for  their  reception  ; 
and  a  contribution  for  fupporting  thefe  extraordinary 
expences,  was  raifed  upon  the  inhabitants  (199). 
Maivedy,  mathematical  'inftructor  to  the  king,  arid 
who  poflefled  an  equal  knowledge  of  medicine,  un- 
dertook to  attend  the  difeafed  ;  but,  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  with  any  eminent  fuccefs.  The 
peftilence  raged  for  fix  months,  and  diminimed  as 

Diffoluuon  the  winter  approached.     It  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 

of  manners,  .         .         jTr        r  .  .,,       .  r  —.        .  , 

producedby  mark,  that  10  awrul  a  vimation  or  Providence,  far 
"'  from  amending,  rather  augmented,  the  depravity  of 

manners,  among  the  people.  Such  was  the  folitude 
and  depopulation  of  the  capital,  that  the  tradefmen 
not  only  played  bowls  upon  the  bridge  of  "  Notre 
"  Dame,"  and  in  the  great  hall  where  the  courts  of 
law  were  accuftomed  to  be  held  j  but,  games  of 
chance  and  tables  for  play  were  eftablifhed  in  the 
ftreets  (200).  A  circumflance  very  fimilar  is  related 
by  Boccace,  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  great  peftil- 
ence, in  1348,  upon  the  manners  of  the  Floren- 
tines (201).  Almoft  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  caught  the  infection.  At  Laon, 
in  Picardy,  it  was  fo  violent,  as  to  carry  off  fix 
thoufand  perfons  (202.). 

Notwithftanding  thefe  destructive  ravages,  fo  little 
had  the  malignity  of  the  diftemper  ceafed,  or  fo  in- 
attentive were  the  magiflrates  to  effect  its  total  ex- 
Re-appear-  tinction,  that  we  find  it  re-appearing  in  the  capital 
anc*  m  tne  provinces,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 

(199)  Mem.  pour  fer.  a  1'Hifl.  de  Fra.  p.  118. 

(200)  Ibid.  p.   119.     Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
(zoi)  Decameron,  vol.  i.  p.  iv.  Preface. 

De  Thou,  vol.  viii.  p.  400.    Lettres  de  roix,  p.  46. 
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y.ears  1583  and  1584.       One  of  the  ladies  of  thec  H  A  p. 

queen's  houfehold  having  been  feized  with   it,  and 

carried  off  fuddenly  at  Blois,  the  court  fled   to  St. 

Germain  (203).     We  may  fee  in  the  Memoirs  of 

S.ully,  what  havoc  was  made  by  the  plague  in  that 

age,  and  what -terror  it   infpired  (204).     In   *5% 

having  obtained   permifiion   to  vifit   his  wife,  whobysully. 

had  remained  at  Rofny  ;   he  learnt  on  his  arrival,  that 

the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 

already  dead  of  the  plague  ;  and  that  in  the  caflle, 

where  (he  refided,  two  of  her  women,  and  three  of 

her  domeftics,    had  been  carried  off  by  the  fame 

malady.     Such  was  the  violence  of  the  contagion, 

that  me  was  reduced  to  quit  thecaftle,  and  to^remain 

two  days  and  two  nights  in  the  adjoining  foreft,  in 

her  coach,  as  no  peribn  would  open  their  houfe  for 

her  reception."     "  I  found  her  lodged,"  fays  h.e, 

"  in  a  cattle  named  Huets,  lent  her  by  my  aunt, 

"  Madame  de  Campagnac,  with  no  other  attendants, 

"  than  one  young  lady,  a  maid-fervant,  a  coachman, 

"  and  a  lacquey.     When  I  arrived,  me  repeatedly 

'*  refufed  to  open  the  gates ;    imploring  me  from 

*^  a  window,  with  her  hands  clafped,  and  tears  in 

<?  her  eyes,  not  to  approach  her  for  at  lead  a  month." 

Sully's  affection  and  impatience  furmounted,   not- 

withflanding,  his  terrors,  and  induced  him  to  enter 

the  caftle  (205). 

It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  a  pic- 
ture more  terrible,  or  affecting,  than  that  drawn  by 
Pare,  in  his  medical  works,  of  the  plague.     He  had 
been  converfant   with  it,  and  prefent  at  its  ravages, 
throughout  a  long  life.     He  defcribes  its  operation  Dcfcriptio 
on  the  human  mind,  on  fociety,  and  on  the  affecli- pafjt  J 
ons  of  the, heart,  in  colors  the  mqfl  glowing  and 


(203)   Bufbeq.  letters  20,  33,  2/,^nd  43. 
(704)   Sully,  vol.  i.  p.  34.- 
-(305)  Ibid.  p.  53  and  54. 
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c  H  A  p.  awful.  All  the  charities,  ties,  and  connexions  of 
VI<  life,  feemed  to  difappear  and  extinguifh  before  it. 
Far  from  extending  aid  to  thofe  who  were  attacked 
by  its  malignant  fymptoms,  they  were  inftantly 
abandoned,  or  driven  out  to  perim,  by  their  own 
neareft  relatives.  The  terror  of  receiving  the  in- 
fection furmounted  every  emotion,  and  (teeled  to 
pity  the  moft  benevolent,  or  generous  mini's.  Po- 
pulous cities  became  fuddenly  defert ;  and  every  ha- 
bitation was  fhut,  or  quitted,  by  its  owners.  Bands 
of  defperate  malefactors,  or  robbers,  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  general  confirmation,  entered  the 
houfes  of  the  dying,  plundered  their  effects,  and 
even  accelerated  their  end,  by  ftrangling  them  in 
their  beds  (206).  It  would  be  incredible,  if  we 
did  not  know  the  fact  from  the  fame  incontestable 
authority,  that  thefe  wretches  even  endeavoured  to 
fpread  the  peftilential  and  malignant  influence  of  the 
diftemper,  by  befmearing  the  doors  and  window- 
fhutters  of  thofe  houfes  where  the  infection  had  not 
hitherto  penetrated,  with  the  virulent  and  infectious 
matter,  taken  from  the  bodies  of  perfons  already 
dead  of  the  plague.  The  prefence  of  Charles  the 
Ninth  himfelf  did  not  reftrain,  or  prevent,  thefe 
flagitious  enormities,  at  Lyons,  in  1565  (207). 
No  fpiritual  afiiftance  could  be  procured  for  the  fick; 
-  butJ  *n  tne  houfes  of  the  opulent,  a  furgeon  was 

«d,  ufually  fhut  up  with  the  family,  and  compelled  to 

adminifter  help,  while  any  remained  alive  (208;. 
The  calamity  attained  to  its  utmoft  point  of  horror 
and  deftruction,  by  the  incapacity  of  burying  the 
dead,  whofe  bodies  remaining  in  a  (late  of  putrefac- 
tion, fpread  the  infection  to  the  furvivors.  "  Even 
"  the  phyficians  themfelves  were  purfued,"  fay* 


(2c6)  CEuvres  de  Pare,  p.  367,  568. 

(307)  Ibid.  p.  536  and  570.  (*c8)  Ibid.  p.  £70. 
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Pare,  "  wherrthey  appeared  in  the  ftreets,  by  the  CHAP. 

**  inhabitants,  who  attempted  to  murder  them  with 

"  (tones,    like  mad  dogs  ;    exclaiming,    that  they 

"  ought  only  to  come  out  by  night,  left  they  mould 

"  communicate  the  difeafe  to  fuch  as  had  hitherto 

"  efcaped  its  malignity  (209)." 

The  practice,  common  during  a  great  part  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  of  leaving,  uninterred,  the  corpfes 
of  thofe  who  fell  in  battles,  contributed,  in  no  fniall 
degree,  to  fpread,  and  to  produce  the  mod  peftilen- 
tial  maladies.  We  cannot  read  without  amazement 
and  difguft,  the  recital  made  us  by  Pare,  of  ihe 
fpedacle  which  the  field  of  St.  Quintin  exhibited, 
fome  few  days  after  that  celebrated  engagement,  in. 
the  fummer  of  1557.  "  Several  gentlemen,"  fays 
he,  "  who  were  fent  to  endeavour  to  find  the  body 
"  of  Monfieur  de  Bois-Dauphin,  who  had  been 
"  killed  in  the  late  action,  requeued  me  to  accompany 
"  them.  Their  fearch  was  unfuccefsful  ;  the  putre- 
"  faction  which  had  univerfally  taken  place,  having 
"  fo  disfigured  the  corpfes,  as  to  render  them  no 
"  longer  recognizable.  We  faw  the  earth  covered 
**  with  human  bodies,  for  more  than  half  a  league 
*4  round  us  ;  and  our  flay  was  fhort,  on  account  of  the 
"  cadaverous  flench,  hTuing  from  fuch  a  multitude 
"  of  men  and  horfes.  Our  arrival  disturbed  the 
"  flies,  which  were  fettled  on  them  :  they  were  of  a 
"  monflrous  fize,  with  green  and  blue  .backs. 
"  When  they  rofe  into  the  air,  fuch  were  their 
"  numbers,  as  to  darken  the  fun  j  and  they  buzzed 
"  in  a  marvellous  manner.  I  believe,  that  they 
"  were  fufficient  to  produce  the  plague,  in  the  place 
"  where  they  fettled  (210)." 

If  the  ravages  of  the  plague  were,  in  a  great  de-other<fif- 
gree,  limited  to  the  inferior  orders  of  fociety,  there  temPers' 
was  another  diflemper  frequent  in  that  age,  whofe 


.(3.09)  CEiivres  de  Paie;  568.  (*lo)  Ibid.  p.  795. 
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c  H  A  P.  attacks  were  hardly  lefs  fatal,  and  which  Teemed  to 
y1'  be  direded  againfl  fovereigns,  in  common  with  the 
"'meaneft:  of  their  fubje&s,  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Pare,  who  has  written  on  the  nature,  fymptotns,  and 
cure  of  this  fcourge  of  the  human  race,  and  whofe  au- 
thority mud  be  regarded  as  fuperior  to  any  other  of 
the  period,  does  npt  feem  to  confider  it  as  imported 
irom  America.  On  the  contrary,  he  fays,  that 
it  was  denominated  by  the  Romans,  "  Pudendagra  ;" 
and,  in  another  place,  he  afierts,  that  it  refembled, 
in  many  of  its  fymptoms,  the  difeafe  called  "  Men- 
"  tagra,"  with-which,  >under  Tiberius,  the  Roman 
empire  was  afflicted  (211).  The  recital  given  by 
him  of  the  effecls,  produced  from  its  attacks  on  the 
body,  cannot  be  perufed  without  horror.  Yet,  he 
admits,  in  the  mofl  pointed  terms,  that,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  under  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Henry 
the  Third,  it  was  infinitely  diminifhed  in  violence. 
"  The  diforder  of  the  prefent  time,  is  much  lefs 
"  cruel,  and  eafier  of  cure,  than  it  was,  at  its  firft 
"  commencement,  in  time  pad  ;  for,  it  evidently 
"  becomes  mitigated,  from  day  to  day.  Aftrologera 
"  attribute  this  fadl  to  the  influences  of  the  fky."— - 
"  Phyficians  rather  chufe  to  refer  it  to  the  invention 
*e  of  a  number  of  excellent  remedies,  which  men 
"  of  talents  have  diligently  fought,  in  qrder  to  op- 
"  pofe  fo  cruel  an  evil  (2 1 2)." 

Remediet.  F°U?  different  modes  of  treating  the  diftemper, 
were  known  and  pradifed,  when  Pare  wrote,  be- 
tween 1570,  and  1385.  "  The  firft,"  fays  he,  "is 
'*,  the  decoction  of  gum-guaiacum  :  the  fecond,  by 
"  unctions  :  the  third,  by  mercury :  the  fourth,  by 
"  perfumes  (213)."  But,  he  repeatedly  and  de- 
cidedly maintains,  that  the  only  fpecific  and  fove- 
reign  remedy,  is  mercury.  He  denominates  it  the 


(211)  CEuvres  de  Pare,  p.  444  and  446. 

Ibid-  p.  446.  CZI3)  Jbid.  P-  447^ 
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true  antidote ;  and  compares  it  to  a  ferret,  which  CHAP. 
chafes  and  expels  the  malady,  however  concealed^  or 
inveterate  (2;  4). 

The  difeafe  which  Columbus  is  accufed  of  having 
brought  from  the  New  World,  was  not  felt  in  any 
of  the  royal  houfes  of  Europe,  in  fo  fevere  a  man- 
ner as  in  France.  One  of  the  mod  accomplifhed 
princes  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Francis  the  Firftj^flm 
expired  in  the  vigor  of  his  age  and  talents,  from  its*Jrft* 
incurable  effects.  It  was  in  vain  that  Henry  theH<nryd» 
Third  addreffed  his  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  or  ob-^hird* 
tained  jubilees  from. the  fovereign  pontiffs.  He  had 
met  with  an  accident,  amidft  the  fplendor  of  his  re- 
ception at  Venice,  in  1574,  which  had  incapacitated 
him  for  perpetuating  the  family  of  Valpis  (215). 
His  brother,  the  duke  of  Alengon,  youngefl  of  t 
four  fons  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  laft  defcendant 
of  fo  many  monafchs,  \vas  even,  if  poffible,  more 
unfortunate.  His  face,  disfigured  and  hideous,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  univerfal  pity,  or  derifion  ;  and  his 
premature  death  was  probably  caufed  by  the  fame 
complaint,  which  had  abridged  the  life  and  reign  of 
his  grandfather  (216).  After  the  lapfe  of  near  a 
whole  century  fince  the  introduction  of  that  difeafe, 
we  may  judge  how  malignant  it  was  ftill  efteemed, 
and  how  little  progrefs  had  been  made  in  its  extirpa- 
tion or  cure  ;  by  the  regulations  eftablifhed  at  the 
public  baths  of  Plombieres,  in  Lorrain,  as  late  as 
1581.  All  women  of  pleafure  or  diforderly  con- 
duel:,  were  prohibited,  by  order  of  the  dukes  of 
Lorrain,  not  only  from  prefuming  to  enter  the 
baths ;  but,  from  approaching  within  five  hundred 
paces  of  them,  on  pain  of  being  whipped  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  town  (217). 

(214)  CEuvres  de  Fare,  p.  44431111449,  and'jjj. 
(315)  Davila,  p.  59$. 

(ai6)  Bufbeq.  letter  59.     Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.*  5.  p.  701. 
Voyages  de  Montaigne,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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CHAP.     Intermitting  fevers  and  agues  appear  to  have  bee* 
VL      general  among  armies  and  foldiers.      It  would  be 

Jl^ST"'  endlefs  to  cite  examples  ;    nor  can  we  wonder  at 

*ingfcver».  their  frequency  or  obftinacy,  when  we  recollect,  that 
the  only  fpecific  for  thofe  diforders,  the  bark  of  Peru, 
was  not  imported  into  Europe  before  the  reign  of" 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  (218).  -  It  may  excite  a  fmile 
in  the  prefent  age,  to  know  that  the  French  mo- 
narchs  laid  claim  to  the  fame  fupernatural  power 

King's  evil.  of  curing  the  fchrophula,  or  king's  evil,  fo  long  ar- 
rogated  and  exercifed  by  Englim  princes.  It  was 
performed  by  touching  with  the  right  hand.  Pare 
informs  us,  that  in  1564,  when  Charles  the  Ninth, 
then  fcarcely  fourteen  years  oW,  vifited  Bayonne, 
Spaniards"  of  condition  came,  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  his  touch.  He  tacitly  confeffes,  at  the  fame  time, 
its  inefficacy,  when  he  adds,  that  he  afterwards 
treated  them  according  to  the  principles  of  art,  and 
effected  feveral  cures  (219).  Henry  the  Third  feems, 
very  prudently,  to  have  declined  exerting  its  virtue 
on  Epernon,  his  favorite,  who,  in  1584,  was  at- 
tacked with  the  difeafe  fo  immediately  fubjeded  to 
his  matter's  power  and  controul.  The  pretenfion 
feems,  indeed,  to  have  excited  among  men  of 
liberality  and  education,  not  lefs  ridicule  in  the 
fixteenth,  than  in  the  eighteenth  century  (220). 

•cneralre-      Before  we  finally   difmifs  the  period  under  our 

•view  of  the  confideration,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  general 
review  of  the  great  chara&eriftic  vices  and  virtues 
by  which  it  was  marked  ;  and  which  ftrongly  difcri- 
minated  it,  as  a  portion  of  time,  either  from  the  age 
of  Francis  the  Firft  which  .preceded  it,  or  from  that  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  by 

txriftk       which  it  was  followed.     Unhappily,  the  lift  of  vices,, 

vice*. 

(218)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Etrang.  p.  182.      Trad,  de  1'Hop.  vol.  ii. 
Rechcrches,  p.  106. 

(319)  CEuvrcs  dc  Pare,  p.  Soo,  (310)  Bulbcc}.  letter  43. 

include* 
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includes  many  of  the  mod  deformed,  or  difgufling  CHAP. 
features  of  human  nature  ;  whereas  the  virtues  may 
be  comprifed  in  a  narrow  compafs.  In  both,  we 
trace  the  genius  of  the  nation,  as  it  then  exifted  ; 
violent,  intemperate,  and  carrying  even  its  laudable 
qualities  to  a  cenfurable  excefs.  At  the  head  of  the 
vices,  may  be  placed  the  practice  .of  mingling  oaths 
and  imprecations  in  ordinary  difcourfe.  It  is  well 
known,  that  Francis  the  Firft,  however  diffolute  in 
his  pleafures,  yet  carefully  abflained  from  every 
fpecies  of  profanenefs  of  language.  His  common 
and  peculiar  atteftation  was,  "  on  the  faith  of  a  gen- 
"  tleman,"  which  he  piqued  himfelf  on  preferving 
unfullied  (221).  So  different  were  the  habits  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  that  all  his  converfation  was 
mingled  with  blafphemous  and  indecent  oaths. 
Catherine  of  Medicis  was,  herfelf,  the  caufe  of  it,  Education 
by  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  marflial  Retz, 

•nt  '  i_        •     r    r    i     •  i  •  -11  n 

a  I1  lorentme,  who  inruled  into  his  pupil,  the  moll 
odious  principles.  "  He  taught  the  young  monarch," 
fays  de  Thou,  "  to  fwear,  never  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
"  and  always  to  difguife  his  thoughts  (222)."  Can 
we  wonder  at  the  pernicious  effects  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  education  ?  The  cuftom  was  become  univerfal, 
and  excited  fo  little"  animadverfion,  that  even  chil- 
dren  and  peafants,  as  well  as  gentlemen  and  foldiers, 
permitted  themfelves  an  unbounded  freedom  of  im- 
precation (223^. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  that  "  legends  of 
"  oaths,"  containing  every  mode  and  variation  of 
blafphemy,  were  publifhed,  as  if  to  circulate  and 
facilitate  their  jufe  (224),  We  find  that  the  practice 
excited,  by  its  enormity,  the  attention  of  govern- 

(z»l)  Brant,  vol.  5.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  139. 
(212)  De  Thou,  vol.  vii.  p.    740. 

(223).  La  Noue,  premier  Difconrs,'  p.  6  and  7.  Hift  ck«  dernicri 
Troubles  de  Fia.  Hv.  ii.  p.  38. 

(324)  Efprit  de  la  Li.gue,  n«te,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

menf. 
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c  H  A  p.  ment.     Henry  the  Third  was,  himfelf,  exempt  from 
VI-      the  reproach,   if  \ve  may  believe  Chiverny  (225)  r 
^  yet,  Sir  Edward  Stafford,   in  his  famous  difpatch  to 
queen  Elizabeth,   of  the  25th  of  February,   1588, 
exprefsly  repeat?   the  great  oaths  which    the  king 
ineffe<auai  fwore  during  his  difcourfe  (226).      In  his  harangue 
attempts  of  to  the  States  at  Blois,   in  December,   of  the  fame 
mentTto     year,  he  (trongly  infiited  on  the  neceflity  of  prohibit- 
rcpreisthe  ing  olafphemies,  under  fevere  penalties  ;  and  on  the 
9a&lce»     propriety  of  punilhing,  without  didinction,  all  fuch 
as  mould  be  guilty  of  the  practice  (227).      He  was 
followed  by  Montholon,  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  in 
the  fame  aflembly  ;    who  warned 'the  nobility  from 
provoking  and  drawing  down  the  divine  vengeance, 
by  their  execrable,  and  familiar  cuflom   of  Avear- 
e  ing  (228).     But  no  effectual  exertion  was  made  for 
a"  the  reform  of  fo  general  and  difgraceful  a  vice.     The 
king  of  Navarre,  in  his  declaration  from  Saumur, 
dated  in  April,    1589,   warmly  exhorts  the  Catholic 
clergy  to  interpofe  their  efforts  for  checking  and  fup- 
preffing  it.     The  admonitions  of  a  Hugonot  and  an 
excommunicated  prince,   were  not,  it  mull  be  own- 
ed, Iike4y  to  awaken  the  zeal,  or  to  ftimulate  the 
fervor  of  the  Romifh  ecclefiaftics  (229).      We  may 
fee  in  Brantome,  what  Orange  and  eccentric  impre- 
cations were  common  among  military   men,    who 
generally  affected  one  peculiar  to  themfelves,   and 
made  ufe  of  it  as  their  fpecial  form  of  att^fiing,    or 
alluring  any  fact  (230). 
L3>cr-  Never,  perhaps,  was  libertinifm  and  debauch  car- 

ried to  a  greater  height,  than  under  Henry  the  Third. 
It  had  gradually  augmented  fince  the  acceffion  of 
Francis  the  Firft,  and  it  attained  to  an  enormous 


(22j)  Chiverny,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

(226)  Hardwick  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  2jr — 264. 

(2*7)  De  Thou,  vol.  x.  p.  378.  (338)  Ibid.  p.  38! 

(329)  Chron.  Nov.  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

(430)  Brant,  vol.  i.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  104, 
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pitch  during  the  reign  of  his  lafl  defcendant.     Ca-c  HAP. 
therine  of  Medicis,  deftitute  of  fentiments  of  virtue,      VL      , 
and  confulting  only  intereft  or  policy  in  alLher  fteps,  Diflbiute 
did  not  hefitate,  throughout  her  whole  life,  to  fa-condu&of 
crifice   the   chaftity   and  honor  of  her   female   at-  Ofa 
tendants,  to  the  completion  of  her  objects.     Every 
negociation  was    facilitated,  and  every   treaty   was 
cemented,  by  fome   victim,    feledled    from    among 
the  numerous  and  brilliant  circle  of  ladies,  who  at- 
tended her  wherever  (he  moved.     It  was  denomi- 
nated the  "  Efcardoa  volant  (231).'* — "  The  im- 
"  pudicity  of  the  young  women  of  the  court   in 
"  general,'*    fays   a   contemporary   writer,    "  but, 
"  peculiarly,  of  the   attendants   of  the   queen-mo- 
"  ther,  is  fo  notorious,  that  among  all  the  cour-. 
"  tiers,  not  a  teftimony  could  be  found  in  their  fa- 
"  vour  (232)."     Mademoifelle  de  Rouet,  who  was 
facrificed   to  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  and  who 
attended  him  even  to  his  laft  moments ;  Mademoi- 
felle de  Limeuil,  who,  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
Catherine,  permitted  the  criminal  afliduities  of  Louis, 
prince  of  Conde,  and  was  brought  to  bed  in  the 
queen-dowager's  apartments';  together  with  a  lopg 
train  of  others,  commemorated  by  Brantome  and 
d'Aubigne,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  depra- 
vity of  the  court.     An  example  fo.  pernicious  did 
not  fail  to  produce  the  worft  effects  on  the  morals 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  nation.     If  we  wifh  to  read 
the  defcription  of  the  former,  as  it  exifted  in  1572, 
under  Charles  the  Ninth;    we  may  fee  it  in  the 
ilrongefl:  language  and  colors,  by  the  pen  cf  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  Jane  d'Albret,  in  a  letter  to  her  jitter  of 
fon,  the   prince   of  Beam,    afterwards   Henry   the  J*ne  d' 
Fourth.     It  is  dated  from  Blois,  where  the  French &„. 

(231)  Efprit  de  la  Ligue,  vel.  ii.  p.  l6j  and  166,  and  p.  298.  Trad,  dc 
1'Hopital,  .vol.  ii.  Recherches,  p.  55.  3rv  • 

(234)  Tocfin  des  Meflacres,  p.  49,  cited  in  the  Cenfcfiion  de  Saucy, 
p,  4^1. 
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CH^AP.  court  then  refided,  and  merits  to  be  univerfally 
known.  The  duplicity,  and  treachery  of  the  king 
and  his  mother,  are  expofed  without  difguife.  We 
trace  in  every  line,  the  apprehenfions  of  a  parent  for 
her  child,  whofe  morals,  {he  dreaded,  might  be 
corrupted  by  the  contact  with  fo  diffblute  a  fociety, 
from  which  not  only  religion,  but  decorum  itfelf, 
was  banimed.  "  It  is  not,'*  fays  {he,  "  the  men 
"  who  folicit  the  women  here  :  the  women  corrupt 
<e  and  folicit  the  men  (233)." 

Margaret  Margaret  of  Valois,  wife  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
•£  Vaiow.  rea}jzej  jn  her  conduct,  every  thing  related  of  the 
Meflalinas  and  Fauftinas  of  antiquity.  Abandoned 
from  her  earliefl  years  to  the  molt  mamelefs  liberti- 
nifm,  {he  rendered  the  court  of  Navarre  a  theatre 
of  intrigue ;  and  did  not  even  hefitate  to  aid  her 
hufband's  amours,  by  every  poffible  fubfervien- 
Her profit-  cy  (234).  She  had  fcarcely  attained  her  twenty- 
5a{7'  h°d  ^r^  )'ear>  wnen  me  fuccefsfully  undertook,  in  con- 
7*cert  with  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  to  make  the  nuptial  fidelity  of  Mary  of 
Cleves,  princefs  of  Conde,  who  was  conducted  to 
the  duke  of  Anjou's  bed,  by  Margaret  (235).  Even 
to  its  lateft  period,  her  life  was  a  perpetual  fcene  of 
fenfuality  and  proftitution.  She  was  imitated  by 
the  ladies  of  that  voluptuous  court,  who  blended 
libertinifm  even  with  the  moft  pious  exercifes  and 
ads  of  devotion.  "  The  ducheiTes  of  Guife,  and 
'*  of  Nevers,"  fays  d'Aubigne,  "  had  the  portraits 
"  of  their  two  lovers,  Roquemont,  and  the  baron 
"  de  Fumel,  painted  as  on  the  crofs,  in  their  prayer- 
"  books,  and  clofets.  They,  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
"  had  the  likeneffes  of  their  miftrefles,  under  the 
"  character  and  drefs  of  the  Virgin."  Such  a  pro- 


Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  5.  p.  869—601. 
(234)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  314,     Vie  d'Epcrnon,  Tol,  i.  p.  56. 
Vic  de  Marg.  p.  ia6. 
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fanation  of  the  moft  facred  myfteries  of  religion,  c  HAP. 
excites  not  more  amazement,  than  it  imprefles  With      VL 
horror. 

How  loofe  was  the  education  beftowed  on  young 
•women  of  condition,  and  how  licentious  were  thearid Ioi?fc 
manners,  we  may  fee  in  the  writings  of  l'Hopital.educatlcn* 
"  The  firft  leffon  of  a  mother  to  her  daughter," 
fays  that  fevere  and  virtuous  magiftrate,  "  is  to  in- 
"  ftrucl:  her  how  to  diftribure  with  grace,  the  edifice 
<c  of  her  hair ;  to  fpoil  by  art  the  luftre  of  her  na- 
(f  tural  attractions ;  to  adorn  her  head  with  dia- 
"  monds,  and  her  bofom  with  a  necklace  of  gold. 
"  She  next  carries  her  to  the  fuppers  of  our  pre- 
"  lates,  fo  prolonged,  and  fo  licentious.  The  un- 
"  fortunate  girl  is  loft  at  her  return  (236)."  Bran-  its  effe«s, 
tome  declares  in  the  cleared  and  lead  ambiguous 
language,  that  there  was  hardly  a  young  woman, 
married  or  fingle,  who,  on  her  firft  arrival  at  court, 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain,  and  was  not  feduced  by  his  prefeiits.  "  FeW,  or 
"  none,"  fays  he,  "  quitted  the  court,  with  their 
"  honor  (237)." 

Henry  the  Third,  not  content  with  exhibiting  in  Encourage- 
his  own  conduct,  a  model  of  the  moft  depraved  and  men5S"fcn 

*  to  vice  py 

effeminate  debauch,  endeavoured,  by  precept  and  ex-  Henry  the 
hortation,  to  encourage  vice,  and  to  render  female Third> 
chaftity  ridiculous.  Either  deftitute  of  inclination 
or  of  ability  to  pradife  his  own  maxims,  he  delight- 
ed in  defaming  and  expofing  the  weaknefies  with 
which  he  became  acquainted.  "  Never/'  fays  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  did  the  court  of  our  kings, 
"  in  which  formerly  the  French  nobility  learn't  the 
"  exercife  of  virtue,  overflow  fo  much  with  every 
"  kind  of  diforder,  luxury,  and  excefs,  as  under 
"  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third;  peculiarly,  in  the 

(236)  ConfclT.  -de   &ancy,  p.   234.      Trad. -de   1'Hop.  vol.  i.  Epivw, 
p.  iz8. 

(237)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Dames  Gal.  p.  418. 
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years  1586  and  1587.  It  may  be  faid  that 
every  thing  was  then  permitted,  except  to  be 
virtuous  (238)."  Brantome  did  not  hefitate  to 
Works  of  dedicate  his  work,  denominated,  "  The  Lives  of 
"  the  Women  of  Gallantry  of  his  own  Time,"  to 
the  duke  of  Alen9on:  a  production,  which,  in  de- 
pravity of  fentiment  and  of  language,  may  rank 
with  the  worft  age  (239).  It  leems  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  a  more  abandoned  court, 
than  that  which  he  depictures.  "  I  knew,"  fays 
he,  "  a  Venetian  painter,  by  name  Bernardo,  who 
tj  kept  a  (hop  at  Paris :  he  has  fworn  to  me,  that 
"  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  he  had  fold  more  than 
"  fifty  fets  of  Aretino,  to  ladies,  married  and  un- 
*'  married  (240)."  He  aflerts  in  another  place, 
that  women  of  beauty  were  commonly  fent  by  their 
hufbands,  to  folicit  the  judges  in  all  caufes  of  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  it  was  notorious,  how  much  the 
decrees  and  fentences  were  affected  by  the  com- 
pliances of  female  fuitors  (241).  La  Noue,  and 
Le  Laboureur,  confirm,  in  the  fulled  manner,  all 
the  afiertions  of  Brantome  (242). 

Entertain-       In  the  more  felect  and  private  pleafures  of  that 
mentsand   age  and  court,  decency  itfelf  was   withdrawn.     In 

banquets  of  r      i      i        i  •  «    •  « 

Henry  the  i577*-we  find  the  king  giving  an  entertainment  to 
Third.  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  at  the  caflle  of 
Piefliz  les  Tours.  The  company  was  numerous, 
and  all  the  guefls  of  both  fexes  were  habited  in 
green.  It,  is  hardly  credible,  that  the  ladies  who 
affifted  at  it  were  drefled  in  men's  clothes,  half 
naked,  having  their  hair  loofe  and  floating  on  their 
backs,  as  it  was  then  commonly  worn  by  brides. 


Depravity 
of  the 
court. 


(438)  Hlfl   des   derniers  Tronb.  de   Fra.   liv.  ii.  p.  39. — "  a 
I597-" 

(239)  Brantome,  vol.  i.  Dames  Gal.  Dedication. 

(240)  Ibid.  p.  60. 

(241)  Brantome,  vol.  i.  Dames  Gal.  p    224  and  225. 

(142)  La  Nouc,  p.  14 — 16.    Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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In  this  diforderly  attire,  they  ferved   at  table,  and  CHAP. 
brought  up  .the  dimes.     It  appears,  that  the  queen-  ^^-^ 
mother  herfelf,  though  then  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
was  not  afhamed  to  affift,  and  to  prefide  at  fo  inde- 
cent a  banquet  (243).     The  amours  of  Henry  be- 
came the  opprobrium  of  mankind,  and  were  fuppofed 
to  be  of  a  nature,  which  the  purity  and  dignity  of 
hiftory  cannot  mention,  without  contamination.    His  Minions  of 
minions  fubjected  him  to  the  contumely  and  abhor-  narch?°" 
rence  of  his  own  fubjecls.     They  were  young  men, 
whofe  drefs  and  manners  partook  more  of  a  femi- 
nine, than  of  a  manly  beauty.     An  author  of  that 
period,  defcribing  them  as  they  commonly  appear- 
ed in  1576,  fays,  "  that  they  wore  their  hair  long, 
**  frized   to  a  great  degree,  and  turning  up  over 
"  their   little   velvet    bonnets,    precifely    like   wo- 
"  men  (244).'*     Allufions  to  the  apprehended  na- 
ture of  his  attachment  towards  them,  were  made  in 
all  the  fatirical  verfes  or  epigrams  of  the  time..          Satires. 

We  find  in  D'Aubigne,  who,  though  a  Hugonot, 
is  a  writer  of  veracity,  and  who  had  accefs  to  the 
higheft  information ;  that  the  king  Contracted  a 
marriage  with  Quelus,  and  afterwards  with  another  vices, 
of  his  minions.  The  contract  of  this  abominable 
union  was  even  figned  by  Henry,  in  his  own  blood ; 
and  the  Marquis  d'O,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances, 
witneffed  it  in  the  fame  manner,  having  opened  one 
of  his  veins,  for  the  purpofe.  After  the  death  of 
Maugiron,  the  king  lavifhed  marks  of  fondnefs  and 
affe&ion  on  his  corpfe,  which  are  not  to  be  reflect- 
ed on  without  aftonifhment,  nor  related  without 
debafing  the  dignity  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
ftaining  the  Englifti  language.  It  is  only  in  the 
effeminate  and  monftrous  vices  of  the  Syrian,  He- 
liogabalus,  that  we  can  find  in  antiquity,  any  pa- 

(243)  L'Etoile,  p.  ai. 

(244)  Memoires  pour  fer.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fra.  p.  70. 

N  n  a  ra.llel 
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c  H  A  p.rallel  to  thofe  of  Henry  the  Third.     The  younger 

VI>      part  of  the  members,  deputed  to  the  States  General, 

"'convoked  at  Blois,  in   1588,  complained  publicly, 

in  their  letters  to  the  provinces  by  whom  they  were 

fent,  that  attempts  were  not  only  made  to  corrupt 

their  principles,  and  to  gain  their  fuffrages ;  but, 

to   fubjecl:   them   to    the    pleafures   of   their   fove- 

reign(245). 

Profana-  By  a  refinement  in  vice  and  impiety,  which  excites 
tion«.  horror,  he  made  even  the  exercifes  of  devotion  fub- 
fervient  to  his  deteftable  gratifications.  The  moft 
fkilful  artifts  were  employed  in  adorning  his  miflals 
and  prayer-books,  with  the  portraits  of  his  minions, 
habited  in  the  monadic  drefs  of  St.  Francis,  or  of 
St.  Jerome.  We  can  fcarcely  believe,  if  it  was  not 
aflerted  by  contemporary  writers  of  the  beft  autho- 
rity, that  feverai  of  the  moft  favoured,  were  repre- 
fented  on  the  crofs,  with  the  attributes  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  and  others,  depictured  and  dreffed  in  the 
character  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (246).  To  render 
this  monument  of  impious  fcnfuality,  flill  more 
lingular,  it  was  confecrated  to  vengeance,  as  well 
as  to  pleafure.  At  the  end  of  the  N  prayers,  were 
fimilar  portraits  of  the  individuals,  who  had  reject- 
ed and~  difdained  his  felicitations.  Among  them, 
was  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  the  head  of  Francis 
de  Chatillon,  fon  to  the  admiral  Coligni,  with  his 
fleeves  turned  up,  in  order  to  difplay  his  arms. 
Round  it  was  this  infcription :  "  Non  per  'amor, 
**  ma  per  vendetta  (247)."  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, or  to  convey  an  idea  of  greater  depravity ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  indignation  and  contempt 
which  fuch  a  conduct  excited,  not  only  in  the  court, 
but  throughout  the  country. 

(245)  Confeff.  dc  Sancy,  p.  aoi,  202,  and  219. 

(2146)  D'Aubignc,  Hiftoire  Gen.  vol.  iii.  p.  364.     ConfefT.  de  Saucy, 
p.   413,  ai4,  and  223 — zaj,  and  134,  and  p.  436. 
(247)  Conf«!t.  de  Sancy,  p.  a®4. 
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Tavannes  does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  infti-  CHAP. 
tution  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  1579, 
was  only  defigned  to  commemorate  the  amours  oford^T^ 
the  king  with  his  two  minions,  Quelus  and  Mau- the  HoI7 
giron,  who  had  been  recently  killed  in  a  duel;   and,GhoU* 
that  he   celebrated  by  it,  their  funeral  games,  in 
imitation   of  Alexander    and   Hadrian,    who   had 
thus  immortalized    their  favorites,  Epheftion,   and 
Antinous  (248).     It  is  true,  that  he  mentions  this 
extraordinary  fact,  as,  poffibly,  only  a  calumny  ;  but, 
he  allows,  that  Henry  the  Fourth  altered  the  cyphers 
and  devices  worn  by  the  knights,  which  implies  the 
truth  of  the  report  (249). 

Public  honor  and  principle  did  not  furvive  the 
extinction  of  private  virtue  and  morality.     Corrup-  Cormp- 
tion  found  its  way  into  the  higheft  departments,1'0"  *nd 
and  every  thing  became  venal.     Under  Henry  theve 
Second,  the  conflable  Montmorency  did  not  blufh 
to   accept   the  eftate   and  caftle  of  Chateaubriant, 
from  the  count  of  that  name,  in  recompence  for  the 
order   of  St.    Michael,   obtained    through   his   in- 
tereft  (250).     But,  though   he  forgot  his  own  dig- 
nity in  fuch  a  tranfadtion,  he  would  have  been  in- 
capable of'  betraying  his   mafler  to  his  foreign  ene- 
mies.    After,  the  acceflion  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  Examples 
minifters  occupying  the  firft  employments  of  ftate,  °f thofc 
were  fo  bafe  as  to  fell  their  fovereign  and  their  coun- 
try to  Spain.     In    1565,  when  Philip  the  Second 
meditated  his  deteftable  project  of  feizing  and  deli- 
vering over  Jane  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  toge- 
ther with  her  two  children,  to  the  Iriquifition  j   in- 
telligence of  the  defign  was  communicated  to  the 
French  court,  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Spain,  lifter  Mmifters, 
to  Charles  the  Ninth.     The  Spanim   officer,  whofold.to 
was  charged  with  difpatches,  containing  not  onlySpam' 

(248)  Tavannes,  p.   179. 

(349)  Le  Lab.  fur  Call.  vol.  in.  p.  41. 

(3,$°)  Brant,  vol.  ii.  Cap.  Fran.  p.  124. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  particulars  of  that  plot ;  but,  of  the  machina- 
tions  of  Philip  againft  the  repofe  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, might  have  been  eafily  apprehended  on  his 
road  to  Paris,  or  on  his  return  to  Madrid  :  but,  the 
king  of  Spain  had  already  found  means  to  corrupt, 
and  to  purchafe  fome  of  the  mod  confidential  fer- 
vants  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  averted  the  blow, 
and  permitted  the  courier  to  perform  his  journey, 
ii/Aube-  unmolefted.  L'Aubefpine,  firft  fecretary  of  (late, 
fpinc<  was  Philip's  penfioner ;  and  fo  notorious  was  his 
corruption,  that  the  conftable  Montmorency  no 
fooner  knew  of  L'Aubefpine's  having  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tranfaclion  by  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
than  he  inftantly  predicled  the  confequence;  and 
foretold,  that  the  courier  would  be  allowed  to 
quit  Paris  without  injury  (251). 

vnicroy.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  was  not 
even  doubted,  that  Spanifli  gold  pervaded  the  inmoft 
recefles  of  the  cabinet.  In  1587,  the  duke  of  Eper- 
non  reproached  Villeroy,  then  fecretary  of  Hate,  in 
piefence  of  the  king  himfelf,  with  betraying  to  the 
League  and  to  Philip  the  Second,  every  fecret  of 
importance.  So  rude  an  infult  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  committed  with  the  royal  participation  and 
concurrence.  Epernon  accufed  him  of  receiving 
a  penfion  of  double  piftoles  (252).  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  Villeroy,  in  his  Memoirs,  while  he 
avows  the  corruption  of  the  age  and  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  juftifies  himfelf,  in  a  fatisfadlory  manner, 
from  having  taken  money,  or  accepted  any  pecuniary 
biibe  (253).  The  treafonable  correfpondence  and 
The  Guifes.  connexion  between  the  Guifes,  as  heads  of  the 
Sion  with  League,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  was  fo  undifguifed, 
Philip  the  that  fcarcely  even  a  veil  was  drawn  over  the  tranfac- 

Second. 

(451)  Villeroy,  Memoires,  -vol.  ii.  p.  56  and  57. 
(252)  Memoires  pour  ftr.  a  1'Hift.  de  Fr.  p.  228. 
(2.53)  Villeroy,  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  121 — i  j,6, 

lion. 
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tion.     We  may  judge,  of  what   nature,  and  howc  HAP. 
momentous,  were  the  fervices  to  be  rendered  on  the      VL 
part  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  by  the  magnitude s" 
of  the  fums  received  from  Philip.     After  the  afiaffi- 
nation  of  the  duke,  at  Blois,  in  1588,  it  was  afcer- 
tained,  that  he  carried  on  a  regular  intercourfe  with 
Spain  and  Savoy.     The  amount  of  the  money  tranf- 
mitted  him  by  the  former  power,  during  ten  years, 
fince    the    death    of   Don    John    of   Auftria,    did 
not    fail    much    mort    of  two    hundred     thoufand 
pounds  (254).     It  mud  be  owned,  that  Philip  paid 
dear  for  the  alliance  and  friendfhip  of  the  Guifes. 
In  return,  they  convulfed,  and  had  nearly  overturn- 
ed, the  French  monarchy.     The  remittances  from  vafi  fums 
Madrid,  enabled  them  to  (hake  the  fidelity  of  many  expended 
of  the  royal  governors.     Villars,  to  whom  Havre- 
de- Grace  had  been  entrufted,  fold  the  place,  toge- 
ther with  himfelf,  in  1588,  to  the  League,  for  fifteen 
thoufand  crowns  (255).     His  conduct  was,  by  no 
means,  fingular. 

It  is  curious  to  fee,  that  the  fame  venality  which  Corruption 
fo  ftrongly  marked  the  French  court  and  minifters, ln  foreisQ 

o  *  7  courts 

was  praclifed  by  Charles  the  Ninth  and  his  fuccefTor 
with  fimilar  induftry,  if  not  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  in 
other  kingdoms.     We  cannot  doubt,  from  the  ori- 
ginal letters   (till   exifting  of  thofe   two   monarchs, 
addrefled  to  the  embaflador  of  France  in  England,  England, 
that  they  difpenfed  continual  largeffes  and  penfions, 
to  perfons  occupying  the   highert  public  filiations 
about  Elizabeth.     The  great  objecYof  both  princes, 
was  to  effect  the  marriage  of  the-  duke  of  Alencrui 
with  the  Englilh  queen.     In  order  to  compafs  it,  no 
promifes,  engagements,  or  prefents,    were   fpared : 
but,  the  two  former  were  more  liberally  bellowed 
than  the  latter.     Ladies,   who   could  facilitate,  or 

(254)  De  Thou,  vol  x.  p.  480.      Villeroy,  Mem.  vol.  iii.  p.  123. 
Davila,  p.  676. 
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c  H  A  P.  accelerate  the  propofed  match,  found  reafon  to  be 
VI*      fatisfied   with    the   liberality   and   attention  of  the 

L^r^T'  queen-dowager.     Catherine  of  Medicis,  writing  on 

Catherine  the  spth  of  April,  1573,  to  the  embaflfador  at  Lon- 
cis'don,  fays:  "  I  (hall  caufe  to  be  prefcnted  to  the 
"  Sieur  de  Walfmgham,  as  he  paries  through  Paris, 
"  on  his  return  home,  two  pieces  of  fine  black  filk 
"  cloth  for  his  wife,  and  two  others  in  colors,  with 
"  gold  and  filver  intermixed,  for  her  daughter;  in, 
"  order  to  gratify  him  as  much  as  poilible,  on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  hope  that  I  have  in  his  promifes,  to 
"  do  all  in  his  power  towards  accomplishing  the 
"  faid  marriage  (256)."  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham 
\va.s  at  that  time  going  over  to  England,  from  his 
embajfify  in  France.  That  the  earl  of  Leicefter 
ihould  accept  of  penfions,  or  gratifications,  from 
a  foreign  prince,  cannot  excite  furprize.  His  rapa- 

Lord  Bur-  c*tv  an^  ^s  OIner  vices,  juftify  the  imputation.  But, 
that  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  condefcended  to 
receive  the  gold  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  to  bar- 
gain for  the  furrender  of  his  miftrefs  to  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  is  more  difficult  to  believe.  If,  however, 
trie  difpafches  of.  the  king  of  France,  and  his  mo- 
ther, of  "the  i8th  of  January,  1574,"  do  not 
abfpiutely  prove  this  fact;  it  mud  be  owned,  that 
they  afford  (hong  prefumptions  of  its  exiftence(257). 
$i-  We  find  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  four  years  afterwards, 
jn  jy^g^  exprefling  his  difcontent  to  the  French  em- 
baflador,  at  the  non-performance  of  the  promifes  of 
money,  which  had  been  made  to  him,  on  the  part 
of  "Henry  the  Third.  That  prince  renews  his  affur- 
ances  of  being  liberal  in  future,  and  relies  on  the 
earl's  bed  exertions  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  be- 
tween.the  queen  and  himfelf,(258). 


(456)  Le  Lab.  fur  Caft.  vol.  iii.  p.  330. 
(437)  Ibid,  p,  373.  (3.58)  Ibid. 
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It  cannot  excite  wonder,  that  in  a  period  fo  cor-c  H  A  p. 
rupt    and    difiblute,    religion    was    overborne     by 
the  torrent  of  immorality.      True  piety  could  noi  \ 
exift    in  fo  contagious  an    atmofphere.     Infidelity, 
impiety,  and  eve*i  atheifm,  were  charaderiftics  ofpietf" 
the  nation,  and  had  mad&  a  general  progrefs  among 
every  rank  of  men.     The  long  continuance  of  the 
civil  wars,  had  tended  to  render  the  two  parties 
equally  indifferent  to  that  very  .caufe  which  original- 
ly produced  them  (259).     Such  was.  the  open  con.  Profana- 
tempt  of  the  Catholic,  troops  of  the,  duke  of  May-  ^"''/J*1* 
enne,  for  the  ordinances ,  of  the  Romifti  faith,  that,tT"catho- 
in  1589,  they,  not  only  tranfgrefled  againft  one  of .lic  foldie'7- 
its  moft  peremptory  injunctions,  by  eating  flefti  pub- 
licly during  Lent;;  but>  they,  added  to  it  mockery 
and  profanation.     By  menaces  of  death,  they  com- 
pelled  the  priefts  to  baptize  Iheep,  pigs,  and  other 
animals,  and  to  call  them  by  the  names  of  various-, 
kinds  of  fifh.     The^duke  of •  Mayenne  was  obliged 
to  tolerate  thefe  enormities,  which  flrongly  prove 
the  univerfal   diffolulion   of  manners  (260).     We 
may  clofe  the  lift  of  vices,  by  one  of  a  nature  more 
immediately  deftruclive  than  any  hitherto  enumerate 
ed ;  butj  which  has  been  already  defcribed  in  its 
effects.     The  unlimited  fcope  and  exercife  of  venge-  Exercifc  of 
ance  defolated  private  life ;  armed  individuals  againft  private 
each  other,  produced  aflaffinations,  duels,  and  mur-  vense*ace' 
ders ;  and  converted  the  kingdom  into  a  vaft  char- 
nel  houfe. 

The  characleriftic  virtues  of  the  period  were  few ;  virtues  of 
and,  far   from   difpelling,   they  fcarcely  illuminate ^e period.. 
the   darknefs.      Some   illuftrious   examples    of  in-  C1 
flexible  integrity  ;  of  loyalty  and  public  virtue;  and 
even  of  a.  magnanimous  .dereliction  or  contempt  of 


(259)  La  None,  p..  5 — y.     Hift,  de«  der.  Troub.  de  Fra.  p. 
(«6o)  Mem,  pour  fer,  a THift.  de  Fra.  289  and:a83» 
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CHAP,  private    intereft,    when    oppofed    to    the    general 
Vf«  •    welfare,  may,  indeed,  be  produced.      The    names 

*^~r~^*s  Of  Olivier,  and  of  L'Hopital,  fuccefiively  chancel- 
lors of  France,  and  of  Chriftopher  de  Thou,  firfl 
prefident  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris :  thofe  of 
Francis  of  Montmorency,  of  marmal  d'Aumont,  of 
Sancy,  of  Souvre,  and  of  feveral  others,  might  dif- 
fufe  a  luftre  over  the  word  age  :  but,  fuch  are  to  be 
found  under  Domitian,  and  under  Commodus,  and 
can  only  be  confidered  as  mining  exceptions  to  the 
national  character.  It  is  with  difficulty,  that  among 
a  people  fo  corrupt,  we  difcover  fome  amiable  or 
elevated  qualities  allied  to  virtue,  and  challenging 
our  efteem  or  admiration.  The  fame  impartiality 
which  ftigmatizes  vice  and  crime,  demands  the  com- 
memoration of  whatever  is  laudable  and  generous. 
Even  the  fhadow  may  be  pourtrayed,  if  we  cannot 
grafp  the  fubflance ;  and  it  is  pleafing,  after  the  fur- 
vey  of  fo  depraved  a  time,  to  confider  man  under  a 
lefs  difgufting  form. 

Fiiui  piety,     Parental  authority  and  filial  refpect  feem  to  have 

and  obcdi-  furvjveci  tne  extinction  of  general  philanthropy,  and 
to  have  been  held  in  the  higheft  honor,  even  by 

tramples  thofe  who  did  not  affect  a  regard  for  any  other 
fpecies  of  reputation.  Francis  of  Montmorency, 
eldeft  fon  to  the  conftable  of  that  name,  long  after 
he  had  attained  to  manhood,  and  when  married  to 
the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  yet  ad- 
drefles  his  father  with  a  humility  and  reverence, 
which  recals  the  idea  of  the  primitive  and  patri- 

Mar  aret    arcna^  ages  or"  tne  world  (261).     Margaret  of  Va- 

of  vaiois.  lois  herfelf,  though  one  of  the  mod  diflblute  women 
who  ever  difgraced  her  fex,  far  from  being  defi- 
cient on  this  point,  appears  to  have  fcrupulouliy 


(a6r)  Manufc.  de  Bethune,  N°  8673,  cited  in   the  Trad,  de  1'Hop. 
vol.  ii.  Recherches,  p.  105. 
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fulfilled  her  filial  duties.  We  may  fee  in  her  own  c  *^f-  p* 
Memoirs,  with  what  awe  and  implicit  deference, 
flie  receives  and  obeys  the  orders  of  her  mother, 
even  after  me  became  queen  of  Navarre,  and  feem- 
ed  to  be  by  that  circumftance,  emancipated,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  a  ftate  of  fubjeclion.  The 
duchefs  of  Lor  rain,  her  elder  fifter,  exprefles  fimi- 
lar  fentiments  towards  Catherine  of  Medicis  ;  who 
ufes  the  moft  authoritative  language,  and  is  obeyed  in 
filence,  without  a  murmur  (262).  "  I  have  always 
"  preferved,"  fays  (he,  in  another  part  of  ,her  Me- 
moirs, "  that  refpect  to  the  queen,  my  mother, 
"  that  whenever  I  have  been  with  her,  whether 
"  married  or  fingle,  I  never  went  to  any  place, 
<f  without  having  aiked  her  leave,  and  obtained  her 
"  permiffion  (263)."  We  trace  in  Sully,  Chiver- 
ny,  Tavannes,  and  D'Aubigne,  the  fame  humility 
on  one  fide,  and  the  fame  exertion  of  parental  au- 
thority on  the  other. 

Courage,  which  is  not  improperly  defined  to  be  Courage, 
rather  a  happy  quality  than  a  virtue,  has  been  found  "mp^of 
in  every  period,  and  among  every  people.     It  has, death, 
notwithstanding,  from  the  effect  of  natural,  politi- 
cal, or  moral  caufes,  been  heightened,  or  depreffed  ; 
and    we   do   not  confider  the  degenerate  Romans 
under  Conftantine  and  Juflinian,  as  equal  to  the  le- 
gions   who   fubje&ed    Macedonia,    Carthage,    and 
Gaul.     The   fpirit  of  chivalry  raifed  and  fublimed 
the   valor   of  the   Gothic    nations,   who    over-ran 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.     Under  the  laft  princes  Caufesofit. 
of  Valois,   continued  Icenes  of  flaughter  and  civil 
war   had  produced  a   familiarity  with  death,  and 
bereaved  it  of  the  terrors  which  accompany  the  latt 
acl:  of  life.     Men   became   accuftomed  to  contem- 


plate 


Memoires  de  Marguerite,  a  Paris,  16.58,  p.  *9  and  36. 
(363)  Ibid,  p.  J4. 
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c  H  A  P.  plate  it  under  every  form,  and  to  regard  it  as  con- 
^  ^L  tinually  imminent,  or  probable.  They  looked  on 
Genius  of  it  with  a  fteady  eye,  and  awaited  it  with  a  fort  of 
the  age.  fallen  intrepidity,  whether  on  the  fcaifold,  in  a 
dungeon,  or  in  a  field  of  battle.  Education,  habit, 
and  enthuuafm,  alLconfpired  to  fleel  the  mind,  and 
to  pronounce  a  difregard  of  peril  and  diflblution. 
D'Au-  D'Aubigne  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1560,  when  he 
lgnc<  was  fcarcely  nine  years  old,  his  father  carried  him 
to  Paris.  On  their  way  through  Amboife,  they  be- 
held the  heads  of  the  Hugonots,  who  had  been 
recently  executed  for  the  confpiracy  againft  the 
Guifes,  planted  upon  the  poles,  and  which  were 
ftill  eafy  to  be  recognized.  "  At  fo  lamentable  a 
"  fight,  my  father/'  fays  he,  "  was  deeply  mov- 
"  ed,  and  his  agitation  was  vifible  on  his  counte- 
"  nance.  When  we  had  left  the  town,  he  laid  his 
"hand  upon  my  head,  and  addrefling  me,  faid ; 
"  My  child,  thou  mud  not  fpare  thy  head  after 
"  mine,  to  avenge  thofe  honorable  chiefs  whofe 
"  remains  thou  haft  juft  feen ;  and  if  thou  fpare 
"  thyfelf,  thou  malt  have  my  malediction  (264)." 
We  may  naturally  conceive  what  mud  have  been 
the  effect  on  a  young  mind,  of  fuch  an  exhorta- 
tion. D'Aubigne's  whole  life  was  paffed  in  fulfilling 
his  father's  inftructions.  We  muft  not  imagine 
that  the  romantic  honor  infpired  by  chivalry,  was 
totally  extinct,  even  in  the  times  which  we  have 
reviewed.  Some  traces  of  it  appear,  and  excite 
Traces  of  admiration.  D'Aubigne  fays,  that  when  on  the 
point  of  commencing  a  fkirmim,  having  remarked, 
that  no  other  of  his  comrades  was  covered  with 
mail  on  their  arms,  except  himfelf;  he  difdained 
an  advantage  which  was  not  common  to  the  whole 

(264)  t>'Aub.  Metaoires,  p    5  and  6. 
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troop,  and  immediately  threw  away  thofe  pieces  of  c  H  A  p 
defenfive  armor  ("265). 

Friendfhip  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  with  ^Jfhip? 
uncommon  ardor,  and  the  demonftrations  of  it  to 
have  been  frequently  carried  even  to  a  pitch  of 
excefs,  during  the  time  under  our  confideration. 
The  duke  of  Alen^on,  flying  from  Paris,  in  1575, 
firft  clothed  himfelf  in  the  doublet  of  his  unfor* 
tunate  favorite  and  friend  La  Mole,  whofe  at- 
tachment had  conducted  him  to  a  fcaffold,  under 
Charles  the  Ninth  (266).  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
neglect  every  fpecies  of  drefs  or  ornament,  and  even 
to  allow  the  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  in  fign  of 
regret  for  the  temporary  lofs  or  abfence  of  a 
companion.  When  D'Aubigne,  in  1583,  was  d if- Romantic 
patched  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  demand  re-  * 
paration  of  Henry  the  Third,  for  the  treatment 
(hewn  ta  the  wife  of  the  one,  and  the^  fifter  of 
the  other  j  St.  Gelais,  his  friend,  penetrated  with 
grief,  fell  into  a  ftate  of  dejection,  and  permitted 
his  appearance  to  difplay  the  melancholy  which 
he  felt  at  the  event.  "  On  my  return,"  fays 
D'Aubigne,  "  to  Pau,  the  king  was  walking  in 
"  the  garden  of  the  caftle;  and  he  no  fooner 
*'  faw  me,  than  he  inftantly  faid  to  one  of  his 
"  gentlemen ;  Go,  tell  St.  Gelais  to  (have  him- 
"  felf  and  to  cut  his  hair,  fmce  his  friend  is  fafely 
"  arrived  (267)." 

This  lift  of  virtues,  (hort  as-  it  may  appear,  in- 
eludes  all  thofe  which  can.be  properly  faid  to  Rcfle*icns- 
difcriminate  and  characterize  the  age.  There  are, 
however,  many  fofter  features'  of  a  doubtful  or 
equivocal  nature,  which  necefTaiily,  from  their 
minutenefs,  efcape  the  refearch  of  hiftory.  It 


(265).DsAub.  Memoires,  p.  6l. 
(266)  Vie  de  Marg.  p.  164. 
(367)  D'Aub.  Memoirs,  p.  99, 
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CHAP,  fuffices  to  have  marked  the  outline  with  an  im- 
partial hand  j  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
^vey  a  juft,  though  an  imperfeft  and  defective 
idea,  of  a  period  of  time,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vices  that  deformed  and  debafed  it,  will 
ever,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  events  with  which 
it  is  crouded,  powerfully  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  moft  remote  pofterity. 
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145.  The  prince  obliged  to  fly 
:  from  that  city,  146. 

Anjou,  Francis,  duke  of,  com- 
mands one  of  the  royal  armies 
againft  the  Hugonots,  58.  His 
character,  and  conduct,  61.  Re- 
tires from  court,  62.  Engages 
in  the  defence  of  the  Flemings, 
67.  Goes  over  to  England  in 
the  hope  of  marrying  queen 
Elizabeth,  73.  His  treaty  with 
the  Flemings,  80.  Is  vefted 
with  the  fovereignty  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, 8 1.  His  entry  into 
Cambray,  and  fecond  journey  to 
England,  91.  Duplicity  of 
Elizabeth  towards  him,  94.  Is 
created  duke  of  Brabant,  95. 
Is  neglected  by  his  brother, 
Henry  111,,  104.  Seizes  the 
.principal  cities  in  Flanders,  105. 
H is  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Ant- 
werp, 1 06.  Obtains  a  treaty 
of  oblivion,  loo.  Returns  to 
France,  109.  His  death  and 
character,  117,  Con  feque  nets 
of  his  death,  121.  Eftablifti- 
ment  of  his  houfchold,  434. 
The 
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The  expcnce  of  his  military  ta- 
ble, 449.  His  entertainment, 
at  the  Englifh  court,  473. 

Anjou,  Henry,  duke  of,  is  placed 
by  his  mother  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  deftined  againft  the  Hu- 
gonots,  6.  Is  driven  from  Ro- 
chelle,  7.  Is  elefted  king  of 
Poland,  ibid.  His  flight  from 
Poland,  21.  His  reception  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  32.  His 
reception  at  Venice,  23.  And 
at  Turin,  24.  His  conceffions 
toj:he  duke  of  Savoy,  26.  His 
public*  entry  into  Lyons,  27. 
See  Henry  III.  of  France. 

Anthony,  fon  of  Don  Louis,  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal, 83.  His  character,  85. 
Flies  to  France,  ibid.  Is  pro- 
fcribed,  92.  The  Azores  ad- 
here to  his  intereft,  93.  Expe- 
dition of  Philip  Strozzi,  ico. 
Retires  again  to  France,  102. 
A  fecond  expedition  to  the 
Azores,  1 1 5. 

Antwerp,  attempt  of  the  duke  of 
Anjeu  to  feize  that  city,  106. 
Is  befieged  by  the  prince  of 
Parma,  129.  Is  reduced,  147. 
The  citadel,  the- belt  fortifica- 
tion of  that  age,  227.  Intend- 
ed fcheme  for  making  Antwerp 
the  emporium  of  the  Turkilh 
trade,  299. 

Architecture,  ftate  of,  in  Trance, 
during  the  fixteenth  century, 

4°7»  437- 
Aretine,  a  favourite  author  among 

French  ladies,  in   the    time  of 

Brantome,   546. 
^rmo«r,defenfive,  the  great  changes 

in,  after  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, 267. 
Artillery,  the   ufe    of,  very   badly 

known,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

III.  of  France,  277. 
AJfajJinatwns,  the  frequency  of,  in 


France,  during  the  fixteenth 
century,  503. 

AJlrology,  iludied  in  France  during 
the  fixteenth  century,  with  the 
moft  implicit  credulity,  519. 

Afyluws,  or  fandtuaries  for  crimi- 
nals, the  great  abufes  of,  in 
France,  in  the  fixteenth  century, 

354- 

Aubry,  Nicola,  a  famous  demo- 
niac, at  Laon,  ftory  of,  520. 

Aumale,  chevalier  of,  inftances  of 
his  pvopharte  brutality,  369. 

dumafe,  duke  of,  made  governor 
of  Paris,  by  the  difaffefted  citi- 
zens, 205.  Befieges  Senlis, 
but  is  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Longuevillc,  222. 

Auneau,  defeat  of  the  German  forces 
there,  by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
176. 

Aiiftria,  Don  John  of,  made  go- 
vernor of  the  Spanifh  Nether- 
lands, 45.  His  adminiftration, 
66.  Defeats  the  Flemings  at 
Gemblours,  67.  His  death, 
69.  His  fptendid  tapeftry, 
452. 

Azores,  the  iflands  of,  adhere  to 
Anthony  and  repulfe  the  Spa- 
niards, 93.  Victory  of  Santa 
Croix  over  Philip  Strozzi,  100. 
Are  finally  reduced  by  Santa 
Croix,  1 1 6. 

B. 

Babelot,  a  monk,  the  agent  of  the 

duke  of  Montpenfier's  barbarity 

to  the  Hugonots,  368. 
Badges,  of  gallantry    and    friend- 

fhip,  prevalence   of,  in   France, 

during    the    fixteenth    century, 

490. 
Baltic,  a  view  of  the  French  trade 

to,  299. 
Band  of  forty -five,  in  diluted   as  a 

body-guard,  by  Henry  III.  of 

France,  270. 

Banditti t 
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Banditti,  the  frontiers  of  France 
greatly  infefted  by,  at  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  530. 

Burbar'jffa,  is  ftnt  by  Solyman, 
II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  to 
the  affiitance  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  286. 

Barbers,  conficlered  as  profcflbrs  of 
the  medical  aits,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  435. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  when  firil  import- 
ed fnto  Europe,  540. 

Biiffomflerre,  Chriftopher,  how  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  France, 
244. 

Bajlile,  feized  by  the  duke  -of 
Guife,  193.  Its  ftrength, 
316. 

Bauge,  Monf.  de,  how  the  price 
of  his  ranfom  rofe,.,on  his  being 
taken  prifoner  by  Vaudeville, 
governor  of  Graveline?,  282. 

Bear-hunting,  a  favourite  amufe- 
ment  at  the  court  of  Navarre, 
488. 

Beaune,  Renaud  de,  archbifhop  of 
Bourges,  character  of  his  elo- 
quence, 395. 

Beauty,  relics  worn  by  the  French 
ladies  for  the  prefervation  of, 
527. 

Beggars,  immenfe  numbers  of,  dur- 
ing the  famine  of  1586,  in 
France,  309. 

Belcaftel,  page  to  the  princefs  of 
Conde,  accufed  of  poifoning  his 
mafter,  184,  note. 

Bellegarile,  a  marfhal  of  France, 
a&ed  the  part  of  a  fpy,  over 
Damville,  497. 

Belleville,  a  Proteftant  gentleman, 
his  cruel  fate  for  fatirizing  the 
private  vices  of  Henry  III.,  417. 

BeHiei)re,  the  French  ambaflador 
to  queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
his  laboured  harangue  to  her, 

396. 

Bezoarjlone,  proved  fcy  experiment 
VOL.  II. 


of  no  avail  in  counteracting  poi- 
fon,  512. 

Birague,  cardinal,  his  elegant  en- 
tertainment of  Henry  HI.  and 
his  mother,  with  their  attend- 
ants, at  Paris,  449.  All  ferved 
in  porcelain,  43*4. 

Biron,  his  honourable  adherence  to 
engagements  with  his  enemies* 
272. 

Biron,  fon  of  the  firft  marfiial  of 
that  name,  his  duel  with  the 
prince  of  Carency,  449. 

Bi/ioprics,  beftowed  on  women  in 
France,  341. 

JSIois,  the  States  General  of  France 
convoked  there,  56.  196. 

B'jtal,  Leonard,  phylician  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  his  expedient 
for  the  flopping  of  hemorr- 
hages, 393. 

Boucbage,  count  of,  conduces  the 
proceffion  of  the  Penitents  from 
Paris  to  Chartres,  349. 

Bouillon,  duke  of,  his  poifcHlons  in- 
vaded by  the  duke  of  Guife, 
158.  His  character,  170.  His 
death,  182. 

Boulogne,  the  enterprize  df  the  Ca- 
tholic League  againfc,  how  pre- 
vented, 165, 

Bourbon,  Charles,  cardinal  of,  -his 
character,  and  attachment  to  the 
duke  of  Guife,  88.  Joins  the 
Catholic  League,  124.  His 
manifefto,  133.  His  hatred  to 
the  Proteftants,  375. 

Bourges,    archbifhop    of,    his    ha 
rangue  at  the  convocation  of  the 
States  General,  to  induce  them 
to  pray  for  royal  iflue,  528. 

-Brantome,  the  celebrated  writer  of 
Memoirs,  his  account  of  his  en- 
joyment of  an  abbey,  340.  His 
defcription  of  the  arts  of  female 
drefs,  446.  His  account  of  the 
French  cookery,  ib.  His  account 
of  the  court  pages,  460.  Hisftory 
O  o  of 
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of  the  buffoon  of  Louis  the  XI., 
464.  His  defer iption  of  a  courfe 
at  Araboife,  470.  And  of  a 
combat  on  the  Seine,  475.  His 
cenfure  of  the  rage  for  gaming, 
491.  His  account  of  the  entry 
of  the  duke  of  Guife  into  Paris, 
495.  His  works,  546. 

Brienne,  count  of,  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  220. 

JBrittanny,  ftate  ofj  at  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  16.  Revolt  of, 
againft  Henry  III.,  212.  The 
province  of,  how  annexed  to 
France,  233. 

Brothers  of  Death,  fociety  of,  infti- 
tuted  by  Henry  III.  of  France, 

348. 

Brufquet,  the  buffoon  of  Henry  II. 
of  France,  his  character,  465. 
Lofcs  his  place  for  inclining  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 
466.  Was  appointed  pod-  maf- 
ter  of  Paris,  529. 

Bruffth,  reduced  by  the  prince  of 
Parma,  146. 

Buffoons,  regularly  retained  in  fo- 
vereign  courts  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  465.  The  ftile  of  their 
humour  dcfcribed,  466. 

Building,  improvements  in,  intro- 
duced into  France  by  Francis  I., 

437- 

Burgundy,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  the  IX.,  18.  Bold  re- 
monftrance  of  the  dates  of,  to 
Henry  III,,  64.  251.  State  of 
the  peafants  in,  at  that  time,  3 1  o. 

Burltigh,  lord,  fuppofed  to  be  brib- 
ed to  promote  the  marriage  of 
queen  Elizabeth  wi^h  the  duke 
of  Alencon,  552. 

Bujbequius,  his  account  of  the  pro- 
vifions  confumed  at  the  table  of 
Don  Antonio,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, 450. 

JB'iffy  Le  Clerc,  arrefts,  and  impri- 
fons  the  parliament  cf  Paris  in 

the  Ba    flHe,  209. 


C. 


Ctefar,  his  Commentaries  tranflated 
into  Greek  by  marmal  Strozzi, 
409. 

Cahors,  taken  and  burned  by 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  75. 

Cardan,  Jerome,  his  bold  aftrolo- 
gical  calculations  and  predic- 
tions, 519. 

Carency,  prince  of,  killed  in  a  duel 
by  the  ion  of  the  firft  marfhal 
Biron,  500. 

Cnjimir,  John,  afiiits  the  prince  of 
Conde  in  his  invafion  of  France, 
41.  Obtains  advantageous  terms 
of  peace,  43.  His  rivalmip  with 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  for  the 
title  of  protector  of  the  Hugo- 
nots,  359. 

Cajlelnau,  his  liberal  fentiments 
concerning  heretics,  373.  His 
character  as  a  writer,  397. 

Cajllcs  of  the  French  nobility  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  character 
of,  438.  Of  the  prelates,  453. 

Cavalry,  French,  their  drefs  and 
arms  during  the  fixteenth  centu- 
ry, 266.  Changes  introduced 
in  weapons  and  armour,  267. 

Cayet,  his  character  of  the  regal 
power  in  France,  236.  His  ac- 
count of  the  drefs  of  Henry,  king 
of  Navarre,  441. 

Chains,  gold,  an  honorary  diitinc- 
tion  in  drefs  during  the  fixteenth  ' 
century,  442. 

Chalons,  is  fixed  on  by  the  Catho- 
lic League,  as  a  magazine  of 
arms,  133.  Montaigne's  charac- 
er  of  the  Crown  inn  there,  531. 

Caambord,  antiquity  and  character 
of  the  palace  of,  437. 

Coambns  Ar  denies,  the  nature  of 
thefe  tribunals  explained,  240. 

Champagne,  ftate  of,  at  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.,  1 8. 

Champagne,  John   de,   his    wanton 

baibarity  to  the  Hugonots>  369. 

Cbantilly, 
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Chantilly,    palace    of,    by     whom   i 
built,  and  its  character,  437. 

Charles  V.  of  France,  his  charac- 
ter, 231. 

Cl-arles  IX.  of  France,  fucceeds 
to  the  throne  a  minor,  4.  Ca- 
therine of  Media's  appointed  re- 
gent, ibid.  Maflacre  of  Pans, 
7.  His  death,  9.  His  peremp- 
tory language  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  236.  And  defpotic 
cor.duft,  238.  His  debts,  254. 
Protected  fcicnce,  388.  Amuf- 
ed  himfelf  with  coining,  488. 
And  with  thieves,  ib.  Was  the 
encourager  and  employer  of  af- 
faffins,  503.  Common  fwear- 
ing  a  part  of  his  education,  45  i. 

Charms,  magical,  great  credulity 
of  the  French  in,  during  the 
fixteenth  century,  528. 

Ghartres,  extraordinary  proceffion 
of  the  order  of  Penitents  to 
Henry  III.  there,  348. 

Chateau  Giron,  battle  of,  between 
the  count  of  SoifTons,  and  the 
duke  of  Mercosur,  224. 

Chatlllon,  fon  of  the  celebrated  Co- 
ligni,  joins  the  Germans  and 
Swifs,  under  Dhona,  172.  En- 
deavours to  rally  them  after  the 
defeat  at  Auneau,  177.  Quits 
them,  ib.  Routs  and  kills  tia- 
veufe  and  La  Broffe  near  Bon- 
neval,  222. 

Chenonceaux,  magnificent  library 
formed  there  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  418. 

Chivalry,  influence  of  the  fpirit  of, 
on  the  manners  of  the  lixteenth 
century,  469. 

Ch'merny,  chancellor  of  France,  his 
efcape  from  aflaffination  by  or- 
der of  the  duke  of  Altncon, 
508. 

Chriftina  of  Denmark,  princefs  of 
Lorrain,  propofed  to  Henry, 
king  cf  Navarre,  as  a  wife,  by 


Catherine  de  Medicis,  1 60.  Was 
the  firft  who  introduced  coaches- 
at  Paris,  456. 

Church,  Galilean,  ftate  of  the 
French  hierarchy,  332.  Im- 
munities of  the  clergy,  334. 
Their  ample  revenues,  335. 
How  taxed  by  the  king,  3  46. 
Refillance  of  the  popes  to  the 
taxation  of  the  clergy,  337. 
The  alienation  of  the  church 
lands,  how  effe&ed,  ibid.  Laics 
nominated  to  benefices,  339. 
Profanations  committed  in  the 
church,  341.  Depravity  of  the 
monadic  orders,  343. 

Clement,  James  the  Monk,  his  hif- 
tory,  226.  Aflaffinates  Henry 
III.,  227. 

Clergy,  French,  their  great  immu- 
nities, 334.  Their  ample  re- 
venues, 335.  Reliftance  of  the 
popes  to  their  being  taxed  by 
the  crown,_337.  Their  infa- 
mous profligacy,  341.  Their 
feditious  declamations  from  the 
pulpit,  352. 

Clermont,  Catherine  de,  her  high 
reputation  for  learning,  414. 

Coaches,  the  firft  introduction  of, 
into  France,  456. 

Coconas,  a  retainer  of  Francis,  duke 
of  Anjou,  his  dying  confefiion, 

495- 

Coin  of  France,  edift  o~f  Henry  III. 
to  regulate  the  currency  of,  261. 
General  pradlice  of  falfe  coin- 

»»g>  ,493- 

Coligny,  inftance  of  his  indifcruru- 
nate  cruelty,  276.  His  efforts 
to  eftablifh  colonies,  302.  His 
extenfive  influence  and  poweu 
over  the  Hugonots,  356.  His 
cruel  retaliation  on  Catholic 
monks,  370.  His  memoirs, 
how  deflroyed,  397.  His  em* 
dition,  409. 

Colonel,  when  the  office  and  rank 

O   O    2  Of, 
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of,  became  known  in  the  French 
armies,  264. 

Colonel-general  of  the  infantry  in 
France,  occafion  of  that  appoint- 
ment, 436. 

Colonization,  French  attempts  at, 
under  Henry  II.,  302. 

Colours,  party,  the  prevalence  of, 
in  France,  during  the  fixteenth 
century,  489. 

Combats,  judicial,  in  France,  an  ac- 
count of,  476.  Privileges  of 
the  conqueror,  479. 

Comedians,  Italian,  invited  into 
France,  and  protected  by  Henry 
III.,  492. 

Comines,  Philip  de,  his  eminence 
as  a  writer,  397. 

Commerce,  (late  of,  in  France,  under 
the  laft  princes  of  the  race  of 
Valois,  295.  Objects  of  com- 
mercial refearch,  and  of  exporta- 
tion, 296.  Levant  trade,  298. 
To  the  Baltic,  299.  To  Peru, 
300.  Trade  between  England 
and  France,  ibid.  Bankers,  301. 
Colonies,  302.  Manufactures, 
3O5T  Sumptuary  laws,  307. 

Condi;,  Henry,  prince  of,  his  cha- 
racter, 13.  Raifes  an  army  in 
Germany,  39.  Joins  the  duKe 
oFAlencon,  42.  Peace  con- 
cluded, 43.  Renews  hoftilities 
on  king  Henry's  evafion  of  the 
treaty,  55.  His  anfwer  to  the 
king's  deputation,  58.  Takes 

-  up  arms  again,  74.  His  decla- 
ration againft  the  meafures  of 
the  League,  139.  His  milita- 
ry operations,  145.  His  flight 
from  Angers,  ibid.  Retires  to 
England,  146.  Returns  and 
marries,  152.  His  death  and 
character,  183.  Different  emo- 
tions excited  by  his  death,  184. 
Evidences  of  his  having  been 
poifoned,  ibid.  note.  Rivalfhip 
between  him  and  Henry,  kbg 


of  Navarre,  357.  Inflance  of 
his  negligence  ac  the  battle  of 
Jarnac,  420.  His  refufal  of  the, 
duke  of  Mayennt's  defiance, 
480. 

Conde,  Louis,  prince  of,  his  nar- 
row efcape  from  an  ignominious 
death,  4.  His  fufpicious  death 
at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  6.  Re- 
view of  his  trial,  240.  How 
he  was  killed,  273. 

Coiifif cations,  the  enormous  extent 
of,  in  France,  during  the  fix- 
teenth century,  323. 

Copernicus,  flow  progrcfs  of  his 
fyftem  of  the  um'verfe,  388. 

Cordovan,  tower  of,  by  whom  erect- 
ed, and  its  defcription,  408. 

Coutras,  battle  of,  between  Henry, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  the  duke 
of  Joyeufe,  173. 

Cruffbl,  a  Hugonot  commander, 
the  device  upon  his  ftandard, 
491. 

D. 

Danville,  fon  of  the  ccmflable 
Montmorency,  unites  with  the 
Hugonots,  14.  Avows  it  by 
a  proclamation,  24.  His  inter- 
views with  Henry  III.  at  Turin, 
25,  26.  His  anfwer  to  the 
king's  deputation,  58.  Joins 
the  League  againll  the  Hugo- 
Bots,  59.  Succeeds  his  brother 
in  the  title  of  Montmorency, 
72.  See  Montmorency. 

Davila,  remarks  on  his  account  of 
the  conference  at  St.  Brix,  161, 
note.  His  account  of  the  pri- 
vate difguft  of  Henry  III.  at 
the  fuccefs  of  the  League,  1 79, 
note-  His  account  of  the  duke 
of  Guife's  arrival  at  Paris,  192, 
note. 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  the  celebrat- 
ed fculptor,  408. 

Dauphins  t 
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Daupbine,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  17. 

D'Atnboife,  Burly,  inftance  of  his 
romantic  gallantry,  490.  Num- 
ber of  his  retainers,  494.  His 
afiaffmation,  508. 

D'Andelot,  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated Coligni,  is  arbitrarily  im- 
prifoned  by  Henry  II.,  238. 

D'Aubigne,  his  account  of  the  exe- 
cution of  count  Montgomery, 
21,  note.  And  of  Montbrun, 
36,-  note.  His  account  of  the 
efcape  of  Henry,  king  of  Na- 
varre, 42,  note.  His  account  of 
the  barbarous  a£r.s  of  his  time» 
369.  His  account  of  the  rage 
for  duelling,  502.  His  father's 
injunctions  to  him,  556. 

JD'JEtrecs,  the  firft  Frenchman  who 
made  any  progrefs  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  batteries,  277. 

De  Fo'tx,  Louis,  builds  the  cele- 
brated tower  of  Cordouan,  408. 

De  Fo'tx,  Paul,  archbifhop  of  Tou- 
loufe,  his  advice  to  Henry  III. 
to  tolerate  the  Proteftants,  377. 

D'ffumieres,  Leonora,  killed  by 
terror  at  the  execution  of  Pol- 
trot,  327. 

De  Mefmes,  his  account  of  the 
manner  of  his  own  education, 
422. 

Demoniac,  a  lucrative  and  cele- 
brated profeffion  in  France, 
under  the  princes  of  Valois, 
520.  r 

Dffportes,  the  French  poet,  cha- 
rafter  of,  400.  His  account  of 
female  funeral  ornaments,  44,7. 
Aflifts  the  public  mafques  by  his 
competitions,  485. 

De  Thou,  the  hiftorian,  his  ac- 
count of  Nicholas  Salccde's  con- 
fpiracy,  98,  note.  His  account 
of  the  fymptoms  of  the  -plague, 

533- 
De   Thou,  Chriftopher,  father    to 


the  hiftorian,  his  wholefome  ad- 
vice to  Henry  III.,  99,  note. 
Oppofes  the  iuftitution  of  Peni- 
tents in  France,  344. 

Des  Adrets,  a  Hugonot  leader,  his 
wanton  barbarity  to  the  objc&s 
of  his  enmity,  371. 

Des  Goiirges,  his  retaliation  on  the 
Spaniards  for  their  cruelties  to 
the  French  in  Florida,  304. 

Devices,  fondnefs  of  the  French 
for,  during  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, 490. 

Dhona,  leader  of  the  German  forces 
levied  to  oppofe  the  Catholic 
League  in  France,  his  charac- 
ter, 1 70.  Difcord  among  hia 
troops,  171.  Is  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Guife  at  Vimory,  175. 
And  again  at  Auneau,  1 76. 
His  army  finally  deftroyed,  i  78. 

Dijon,  taken  by '  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  I  34. 

Dormant,  battle  of,  between  the 
duke  of  Guife,  and  There,  com- 
mander of  German  troops  under 
the  prince  of  Conde,  40. 

Doublet,  furgeon  to  the  duke  of 
Nemours,  his  great  credit  for 
forcery,  512. 

Drama,  French,  ftate  of,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  419. 

Drejs,  regulation  of,  in  France, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
307.  -  Extravagance  of,  under 
Henry  III.,  439.  Articles  of 
female  drefs,  444. 

Du  Bellai,  cardinal,  the  patron  of 
Rabelais,  married  to  madame 
de  Chatillon,  406. 

Duelling,  great  prevalence  of,  fa 
France,  during  the  fixteenth 

-  century,  498. 

Du  Gua,  afiaffinated  by  the  order 
of  Margaret  de  Valois,  508. 

Du  Perron,  a  dignified  French 
ecclefiallic,  his  profligacy  and 
impiety,  342. 

Durantl, 
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Dttranti,  prefident  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Touloufe,  murdered  in 
his  coach,  456. 

E. 

Education,  the  difference  between 
that  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
III.  ftated,  and  the  effeds  of 
that  difference,  421.  The  edu- 
cation of  Charles  IX.,  541.  The 
depraved  education  of  tire  wo- 
men, 543. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  her 
conduct  refpe&ing  the  French 
Hugonots,  10.  And  toward 
the  Spanifli  Netherlands,  48. 
Is  courted  by  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  73.  Her  duplicity  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  94.  Her  treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  148.  Puts 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  death, 
i  80.  Her  power  as  arbitrary 
as  that  of  the  French  monarchs, 
her  contemporaries,  252.  Sup- 
plied the  prince  of  Conde  with 
artillery,  278.  The  ceremonial 
of  her  court  emulated  by  Henry 
III.  of  France,  436.  Import- 
ed articles  of  drefs  from  France, 
444.  Her  funeral  fervice  for 
Charles  IX.,  448.  -Her  enter- 
tainment  of  the  duke  of  Anjou 
at  Weftminfter,  473.  Her  mi- 
nifters  bribed  by  the  French 
court  to  promote  the  marriage, 

.   55«- 

Eloquence,  (late  of,  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  fixteenth  century,  395. 

Eperncn,  La  Valette,  duke  of, 
great  liberality  of  Henry  III. 
to,  89.  Is  made  governor  of 
Boulogne  and  Mentz,  114.  His 
embafiy  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
121.  Obtains  the  government 
of  Provence,  156.  His  mar- 
riage with  the  heirefs  of  the 
houfe  of  Caudsle,  168.  His 


rapid  preferment  on  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Joyeufe,  1 74.  His 
paffion  for  gaming,  490.  Num- 
ber of  his  retainers,  496. 

Et'unne,  Henry,  rewarded  by  Henry 
III.  for  his  treatife  on  the  excel- 
lency of  the  French  language, 
414. 

Evil,  the  King's,  pretended  to  be 
cured  by  the  French,  as  well  as 
by  the  Englifh  monarchs,  540. 

Executions,  commonly  attended  dur- 
ing the  fixteenth  century,  327. 

F. 

Famine,  fevere  one  in  1586,  in 
France,  308. 

Farmers  general  of  France,  fwal- 
lowed  up  all  the  refources  of  the 
nation,  256. 

Fa/lions,  French,  rapidity  of,  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  440. 

Fencing,  the  knowledge  of,  an  in- 
difpenfable  qualification  for  gen- 
tlemen in  the  fixteenth  century, 
469. 

Fernel,  phyfician  to  Francis  I.  of 
France,  his  character,  390. 

Ferrara,  cardinal  of,  archbiihop  of 
Lyons,  the  firil  who  exhibited 
a  tragic- comedy  to  the  court  of 
France,  419. 

Fervaques,  marmal,  his  lucrative 
exhibition  of  a  female  demoniac, 
520.  _ 

Fevers,  intermitting,  prevalence  of, 
in  the  French  armies,  540. 

Fiafco,  Cornelio,  character  of  hi» 
dramatic  writings,  419. 

Financiers  of  France,  their  enor- 
mous wealth,  257.  How  they 
purchafed  impunity,  260. 

Fire-Jbips,  inquiry  into  the  firft  in- 
vention of,  293. 

Flagellants,  the  proceffions  of,  at 
Avignon,  arfiflcd  by  Henry  III. 
of  France,  33.  Are  intro- 
duced 
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dueed  by  him  into  Fiance,  112, 

344- 

Flogging,  a  common  mode  or  cor- 
rection at  the  French  court,  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  461. 

Florida,  attempts  of  the  French  to 
form  an  eltabli/hment  in,  304, 

Fontainbleau,  antiquity  and  charac- 
ter of  the  palace  of,  437. 

Fortification,  the  fcientifical  prin- 
ciples of,  wholly  unknown  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  277. 

Fouldifeafe,  its  prevalence  in  France, 
during  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
how  treated,  538. 

France,  ftate  of,  under  Francis  I., 
'2.  Under  Henry  II., ibid.  Un- 
popular adminiitration  under 
Francis  II.,  3.  Regency  of 
Catherine  of  Medicis  under 
Charles  IX.,  ib.  Summary  view 
of  the  civil  wars,  6.  Maflacre 
of  Paris,  7.  State  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  death  of  Charles  IX., 
9.  Conduct  of  furrounding  na- 
tions during  the  civil  wars,  10. 
Characters  of  the  moil  confpi- 
cuous  .leaders  of  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Hugonots,  ib.  Condi- 
tion of  the  provinces,  15.  Ar- 
rival of  Henry  III.  from  Po- 
land, 27.  Situation  of  France 
at  the  accefllon  of  Henry  III., 
29.  War  renewed  with  the 
Hugonots,  31.  BattLe  of  Dor- 
mans,  40.  Peace  concluded, 
43.  Origin  of  the  League,  52. 
Convocation  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, 56.  Treaty  of  Poitiers, 
/>o.  Internal  commotions  of 
the  kingdom,  62.  Renewal  of 
the  civil  war,  75.  State  of,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  wars 
of  the  League,  T  20.  The  chiefs 
of  'the  League  take  up  arms, 
132.  Treaty  of  Nemours,  13^6. 
Battle  of  Coutras,  173.  Defeat 
of  the  Germans  at  Vimory  and  at 


Auneau,  176.  State  of  the 
kingdom  at  this  time,  181. 
Death  and  character  of  the 
prince  of  Conde,  183.  Infur- 
redtion  of  the  Parifians,  189. 
Henry  flies  from  Paris,  192. 
Commotions  in  the  provinces, 
195.  Convocation  of  the  States 
General  at  Blois,  196.  The 
States  demand  the  cxclufion  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  from  the 
fucceflion,  197,  19??.  Afiafli- 
nation  of  the  duke  of  Guife, 
200.  Orleans  taken  by  the 
forces  of  the  League,  204. 
Henry  virtually  depofed,  2  1 1. 
Revolt  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Henry's  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Navarre,  216.  ""Interview  be- 
tween them,  ib.  Henry  afiaffi- 
nated  by  James  Clement,  a 
monk,  227.  State  of  France 
at-his  death,  231.  Retrofpect 
of  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Valois,  ibid.  Pre- 
rogatives of  the  kings  of  France, 
235.  Their  rights  of  taxation, 
240.  Creation  of  offices,  241. 
Royal  letters  of  requifition,  242. 
Cuitoms  and  duties,  243.  Right 
of  pre-emption,  244.  Barriers 
againft  the  royal  power,  245. 
The  States  General,  ibid.  The 
parliaments,  249.  The  pro- 
•  vincial  ftates,  25  f.  Amount  of 
the  revenue,  252.  Debts  of 
the  crown  under  Charles  IX., 

254.  Neceffities  of  Henry  111.,. 

255.  The    refources    of    the 
kingdom  fwallowed   up  by  the 
farmers     general,     256.       The 
practice    of    funding    not    un- 
known under  Henry  III.,  260. 
Intereft  of  money  under  Francis 
I.  and  Charles  IX.,  ibid.     Edict 
of  Henry  III.  to  regulate  thq 
currency     of    the    coin,     261. 
State  of  the  military  force  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  ncceffion  of  Francis  I., 
262.  Changes  in  weapons  and 
armour  afterward  introduced, 
267.  Guards  when  firft  infti- 
tuted,  269.  The  military  fer- 
vice  of  the  nobles  voluntary, 
271.  Inftancfcs  of  the  rancour 
between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Proteftants,  273.  Uniforms  un- 
known in  the  fixteenth  century, 
274.  Animofity  of  the  civil 
wars,  283.  The  army  of  Henry 
III.  how  compofed,  285.  Naval 
force  of  the  kingdom,  286. 
State  of  commerce  under  the 
laft  pr/nces  of  the  race  of  Valois, 
295.  Colonization,  302.  At- 
tempts of  the  French  to  form  an 
eflablimment  in  Florida,  304. 
State  of  manufactures  before  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  305.  Sump- 
tuary laws  under  Charles  IX., 

307.  Low  ftate  of  agriculture, 

308.  Severe  famine,  tbid.    State 
of  the  peafants,   310.      Popula- 
tion, 313.      City  of  Paris,  314. 
Corruption  and  venality  of  juf- 
tice,    32  f.      Enormities    of  the 
provincial   tribunals,   323.     In- 
difcriminate  life  of  torture,  327. 
Unive'rfal  venality,   329.      State 
of   the    Gallican    church,    332. 
Superftition  of  the  people,  346. 
The   age   of  Henry   III.  com- 
pared   with    the   prefent  times, 
for  paroxyfms   of  frenzy,   352. 
Great  abufe  of  afylums  or  fanc- 
tuaries,   354.       The    genius    of 
the   civil,  and   eccltfiaftical  go- 
vernment of  the  Hugonots,  of 
a  republican    complexion,  356. 
Intolerance  and  cruelty  of  that 
age,  367.     Spirit  and  mode  of 
tliinking,  373.      State  of  litera- 
ture, 387.      State    of  fciences, 
388.      When  the  Gregorian  ca- 
lendar was  received,  389.     State 
«f    phyfic    and    forgery,    390. 


Jurifprudence,  394.  Eloquence, 
395.  Hiftorians,  397.  The 
French  language,  ibid..  Archi- 
tecture, 407.  Painting  and 
fculpture,  408.  Medals,  ibid. 
Enthufiafm  for  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity,  409. 
Skilful  imitations  of  them,  411. 
Munificence  of  the  princes  of 
Valois  to  men  of  genius,  413. 
Art  of  printing,  415.  Severity 
of  Henry  III.  to  libellers,  416. 
Public  and  private  libraries, 
418.  The  French  ftage,  419. 
Enlhufiaftic  fondnefs  for  ro- 
mances, 421.  State  of  educa- 
tion, 422.  Effects  of  the  civil 
wars  on  learning  and  the  arts, 
424.  General  diffolution  of 
manners,  426.  Alteration  of 
manners  at  court,  427.  Con- 
ftruftion  and  mode  of  building, 

437.  Caftles   of   the   nobility, 

438.  Extravagance    of  diefs 
under   Henry    III.,  439.      Ra- 
pidity 'of  fafhions,  440.       Fe- 
male   ornaments,  444.       Fune- 
rals, 448.      Luxury   of  the  ta- 
ble, ibid.    Furniture,  45 1.    The 
firft    introduction    of   coaches, 

456.  Horfes  fcarce  and  dear, 

457.  Pages,  460.     Lacqueys, 
463.     Buffoons,  464.    Watches 
firft    introduced,    468.       Snuff 
firft   ufed,    ibid.       The    paffion 
for  martial  exercifos,  469.    Run- 
ning at  the  ring,  47r.       Tour- 
naments,   471.       The   judicial 
combat,  476.     Tafte    and    ele- 
gance of  the  French  diverfions, 
482.      Rude    diverfions  of  the 
age,  486.      Party    colours  and 
devices,  490.      Badges   of  gal- 
lantry    and      friendship,     491. 
Gaming,  492.     Theatrical   ex- 
hibitions, 493.      Falfe    coiners, 
494.      Numbers     of     retainers 
about  the  nobility,  497.      Great 

encourage- 
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encouragement  of  fpies,  498. 
Prevalence  of  duels,  503.  Af- 
faffinations,  511.  Poifoning, 
512.  Magic  taught  as  a  fciencc, 

519.  Allrological  predi&ions, 

520.  Demoniacs,  525.    Alchy- 
mical  purfuits,  528.       Impedi- 
ments to  travelling  at  that  time, 
528.       The    frontiers    infefted 
with    banditti,   530.       Popular 
diftempers,  531.     The  foul  dif- 
eafe,  538.     General  review  of 
the  period  under  confideration, 
540. 

Franciad,  of  Ronfard,  the  firft 
epic  poem  written  in  the  French 
language,  401. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  the  ftate  of 
the  kingdom  under  his  reign, 

2.  His    chara&er,  232.      His 
revenues,    254.       Inquiry    into 
the    military    force    of   France, 
before  his  acceflion,  262.     The 
naval   force,    286.     Negociates 
with  Solyman   II.   for  affiilance 
of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  ibid.     His 
remark  on  the  monopoly  of  co- 
lonies by    Spain   and  Portugal, 
302.      Was   the   protector   and 
cultivator    of,  literature,     387. 
His  liberality  to  literary  merit, 
413.      His   magnificent  library 
at    Fontainbleau,    418.      Man- 
ners   at    his   court,   427.      Im- 
proved   the    mode   of  building, 
437.      His  coftly  fuits  of  tapef- 
try,  451.     Judicial  combats  in 
his  reign,  476.      Duels  not  cuf- 
tomary  in  his  time,  503.     Died 
of  the  foul  difeafe,  539.    Guard- 
ed  his  language   from   all  pio- 
phanenefs,  540. 

Francis  II.  the  exercife  of  govern- 
ment under,  how  adminiftered, 

3.  His  arbitrary  imprifonment 
of  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  239. 

French  language  of  the  lixttenth 
century,  character  of,  397. 


Funding,  the    earlieft  inftance  of, 

in  French  hiftory,  260. 
Funerals,  how  folemnized  in  France, 

during   the    fifteenth    century, 

448. 
Furniture    cf  boufes,  the    fplendor 

and  value  of,  in  France,  in  the 

fixteenth    century,  451.       The 

chief  articles  of,  454. 

G. 

Gags,  when  invented,  and  for  what 
purpofe,  328. 

Gallies,  the  earlieft  veffels  in  the 
French  navy,  286.  Are  navi- 
gated in  the  Atlantic,  287. 
Jurifdiftion  of  the  general 
of,  290.  Their  conftruction, 
291. 

Gaming,  the  rage  for,  at  the  court 
of  Henry  III.  of  France,  491. 

Gafcony,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  17. 

Gafpard,  of  Milan,  the  beft  ma- 
nufacturer of  arms  in  his  time, 
306. 

Ganders,  reduced  by  the. duke  of 
Montpenfier,  219.  Reafons  of 
their  aflbciatton,  and  manner  of 
their  deftrudlion,  275,  311. 

Gemblours,  battle  of,  between  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  and  the  Flem- 
ings, 69. 

Geneva^  the  city  of,  taken  under 
the  protection  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  72. 

Gerard,^  Balthazar,  aflfafiinate& 
William  prince  of  Orange, 
118. 

Germany,  conduct  of  the  princes 
of,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  ic.  An  army  raifed 
there  by  the  prince  of  Conde, 
-39.  The  Proteftant  Mates  levy 
forces  to  aflift  the  Hugonots, 
169. 

Ghent)  pacification    of,    object    of 

the 
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the  League  formed  under  that 
name,  45. 

Giaceiti,  Louis,  the  farmer  gene- 
ral, his  enormous  wealth,  258. 

ffzveanus,  principal  of  the  college 
or  Guienne,  his  character,  424. 

G'ni^eon,  John,  a  celebrated  French 
fctilptor,  408. 

Grammont*  countefa  of,  her  influ- 
ence over  Henry,  king  of  Na- 
varre, 175. 

Grant  rye,  undertakes  to  pay  the 
duke  of  Alen9on's  arrny,  by  the 
tranfmutation  of  metals,  525. 

Gregorian  Calendar,  when  receiv 
ed  in  France,  389. 

Gregory  XIII.  pope,  his  caution 
in  giving  a  fan&ion  to  the  Ca- 
tholic League  in  France,  54. 
His  death,  140.  His  bull  to 
procure  iffue  for  Henry  III., 
468. 

Grtnolle,  the  lail  memorable  tour- 
nament recorded  in  hiftory,  ex- 
hibited there  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  474. 

Guards,  when  firft  inftituted,  and 
diftinguiflied  from  other  forces 
in  the  French  armies,  269. 

Guicbe,  countefs  of,  miftrefs  of 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  her 
ufual  attendants  at  mafs,  468. 

Guienne,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  17. 

Guienne,  college  of,  at  Bourdeaux, 
the  chief  feminary  for  educat- 
ing the  youth  of  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France,  424. 

Guife,  influence  of  the  houfe  of,  in 
the  adminiftration  of  government 
in  France  under  Francis  I.,  3. 
Connexion  of  the  family  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  550. 

Gnife,  cardinal  of,  his  violent  death, 
20 1.  Refentment  of  the  pope 
for  it,  334.  His  profligacy, 
342.  His  great  number  of  re- 
tainers, 494. 


Guife,  duke  of,  his  character,  13. 
Is  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Dormans,  40.  His  qualifica- 
tions and  character,  124.  His 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
128.  Takes  up  arms,  132. 
Treaty  of  peace  at  Nemours, 
136.  Operations  of  the  war, 
145.  Oppofes  a  pacification, 
153.  Invades  the  territories  of 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  158.  His 
able  conduct  in  oppofing  the 
German  forces  marching  againth 
the  League,  171.  Defeats  the 
Germans  at  Vimcry,  175.  And 
again  at  Auneau,  176.  Totally 
routs  the  German  army,  178. 
Hisdefigns  andirrefolution,  185. 
Arrives  at  Paris,  187.  His  viilt 
to  the  king,  188.  His  conduct 
during  the  infurreftion  of  the 
Parifians,  190.  Becomes  maf- 
ter  of  the  Baftile,  193.  His 
treaty  with  the  king,  194.  Is 
aflaflinated  by  the  king's  order, 
200.  His  character,  ib. 

Gunpowder,  not  made  in  France 
under  Henry  III.  in  propor- 
tion to  its  confumption,  307. 

H. 

Hemar,  prefident  of  Bourdeaux, 
his  bold  declaration  to  Henry 
III.  in  the  aflemblyof  the  States 
General,  247. 

Henry,  Cardinal,   fon  of  Emanutl, 
king  of  Portugal,  his  chara&er~ 
and  reign,  65. 

Henry,  II.,  ftate  of  France  under 
his  reign,  2.  His  mad  freaks 
in  public,  486,  His  credulity 
in  aftrology,  524. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  his  charac- 
ter, 28.  His  vices  and  defects, 
30.  Fulfills  his  engagements  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  ib.  War 
renewed  with  the  Hugonots,  31. 
Affilb 
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Aflifts  in  the  procefilons  of  the 
Flagellants  at  Avignon,  33.      Js 
repulfed  by  the  Hugonots  before 
Livron,  34.      His  inauguration 
and   nuptials,  ibid.      Execution 
of  Montbrun,  36.     Concludes  a 
truce  with  the  duke  of  Alencon, 
40.      Bold  remonftrance  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  41.     Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  the  confe- 
derates, 43.      Reflexions  on  this 
peace,    50.      His  diffimulation 
refpeding  the  Catholic  League, 
54.     Opens  the  aflembly  of  the 
States  General,  56.     Signs  the 
League,  ib.      His    applications 
to    the    Hugonot    leaders,  how 
anfwered,  58.      Renewal  of  hof- 
tilities,  Hid.      Treaty    of   Poi- 
tiers,  60.       His    pvofufion  and 
vices,  61.     Refigns  up  all  care 
of  government    to   his   mother, 
70.     Creates  the  order  of  the 
Holy    Ghoft,   71.      Takes  the 
city  of  Geneva   under  his  pro- 
tection,   72.       The    Hugonots 
renew  the  war,  75.     Meafures 
adopted  by  him  on  this  occa- 
fion,  76.      His  prodigality,  and 
the  rapacity  of  his  government, 
89.       Confpiracy    of   Nicholas 
Salcede,  97.     Neglects  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  in 
*the    Netherlands,   104.      Intro- 
duces fraternities  of  the  Flagel- 
lants   into    France,    112.      His 
dignity  and  authority  contemn- 
ed,   113.   -Equips  a^fecond  ex- 
pedition   to    the   Azores,    115. 
Sends  an  embafly  to  the  king  of 
Navarre,  121.    Character  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  League,  123.   Fac- 
tions and  weaknefs  of  the  court", 
1 25.     The  Flemings  implore  his 
protection,  i#p-     Declines  their 
offers,     131.      The     chiefs     of 
the   League     commence    hoili- 
lilies,     132.  -       Refources      of 


the    crown,    134.      Negociates 
a  peace  with  the  duke  of  Guife, 
136.     His  fecond  embaffy  to  the 
king  of  Navarre,  140.    His  edidt 
again  ft     the    Proteftants,     144. 
His    frivolous   amufcments   and 
fuperftitious  practices,    154,  5. 
His  journey    to    Lyons,     155. 
Remonftrances  of  the   German 
princes  to  him,  157.     Difaffec- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Paris  to  him, 
163.     Plan  of  the  Parifians  to 
feize  his  perfon,  166.     Oppofes 
the    German    forces    advancing 
againfl.    the    Catholic    League, 
171.     Battle  .of  Coutras,   173. 
His  embarraffment   at  the  vic- 
tories of  the  League,  >  78.    Evi- 
dence   of  his    difiatisfaclion    at 
their    fuccefs,    1 79,  note.       Re- 
ceives a  petition  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  League,  182.     Prohibits 
the  duke  of  Guife  from  coming 
to  Paris,    186.     His  interviews 
with  him,   188.      Orders  Swifs 
troops  into  Paris,  ibid.      Is  be- 
iieged  by   the   Parifians  in  the 
Louvre,   190.       He    flies  from 
Paris,   192.     Diflbiution  of  his 
authority,     193.        His    treaty 
with   the  duke  of  Guife,    194. 
Convokes    the    States    General 
at    Blois,    196.      Schemes   the 
aflaffination  of  the  duke  of  Guife, 
199.     Lofes  Orleans,  203.    Im- 
prifons  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
209.     He  is  virtually  depofed, 
2ii.      Revolt  of  the  kingdom, 
ibid.       His  dittrefled    fituation, 
213.      His   edids,    214.     His 
treaty    with    the    king    of  Na- 
varre,   216.     Engagement    be- 
tween   him    and    the    duke    of 
Mayenne,  at    Tours,  218.      Is 
joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre, 
221.      Rapid    fuccefles    of  the 
royal  forcas,   223.      He  inverts 
Paris,  225.      Is   aflafiuiated  by 
Clement 
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Clement  the  monk,  227.  His 
death  and  character,  ib'uL  Fa- 
tality and  imprudence  of  his  at- 
tachments, 230.  His  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  a  {Terribly  of  the  States 
General  at  Blois,  248.  Amount 
of  his  revenues,  252.  His  great 
ijecefikies,  255.  Created  taxes 
to  enrich  his  minions,  256.  In- 
jftance  of  hi.s  funding  his  debts, 
260.  His  edict  to  regulate  the 
currency  of  the  coin,  261.  His 
band  of  forty-five,  270.  The 
ufe  of  artillery  badly  known 
in  his  time,  277.  His  army, 
how  com  po  fed,  285.  His  im- 
prudent enforcement  of  fump- 
tuary  laws,  307.  His  rigorous 
intentions  toward  Paris,  320. 
His  great  dejection  on  being 
excommunicated  by  pope  Six- 
tus  V,,  333.  His  ridiculous 
procefllons  with  the  Penitents, 
345.  Inftituted  the  fociety  'of 
the  Brothers  of  Death,  348. 
Character  of  his  eloquence,  395. 
His  rigorous  refentment  againfl 
libellers,  416.  Poverty  of  his 
court,  430.  Why  he  created 
the  office  of  colonel-general  of 
the  infantry,  436.  Ceremonial 
of  his  court,  ibid.  His  ftile  of 
drefs,  441.  His  puerile  amufe- 
ments,  485.  Introduced  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  comedians,  492. 
Prevalence  of  duelling,  in  _his 
reign,  498.  Patronized  aflaffins, 
501.  Murders  inftigated  by 
him,  505.  His  pilgiimages  to 
obtain  iflue,  526.  Applies  to 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  for  affi fi- 
ance to  this  end,  528.  The 
caiife  of  his  failure  pointed 
cut,  5^9.  His  endeavours  to 
check  common  fwearing,  542. 
His  reign  the  reign  of  liberti- 
nifm,  ibid.  His  indecent  ban- 
quets, 546.  His  minions,  547. 


ijy  cruelties  of  tie  Spaniards 
at  the  capture  of,   283. 

Holy  Gbojly  the  order  of,  in  diluted 
by  Henry  III.,  74,  432.  Its 
proilitution,  433.  Secret  hif- 
tory  of,  549. 

Horfesy  the  fcarcenefs  and  dearncfs 
of,  in  France,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  458. 

Hugonots,  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars  with,  6.  Truce  with, 
at  the  death  of  Charles  IX., 
19.  Renewal  of  the  war  with 
Henry  III.,  3  i .  Repulfe  Henry 
before  Livron,  34.  Defeat  and 
execution  of  Montbrun,  36. 
Battle  of  Dormans,  40.  Peace 
concluded  with  Henry,  43. 
Origin  of  the  Catholic  League 
againft  them,  52.  Renewal  of 
hoftilities,  58.  Their  feeble' 
exertions,  59.  Treaty  of  Poi- 
tiers, 60.  A  conference  held 
for  renewing  the  war,  73.  The 
chiefs  of  the  League  commence 
hoftilities,  132.  Edid  of  Henry 
againft  them,  144.  Operations 
of  the  war,  145.  Receive  great 
acceflion  of  ftrength  from  the 
Proteftant  ftates,  169.  Battle 
of  Coutras,  1 73.  Battle  of 
Vimory,  175.  And  of  Au- 
neau,  176.  Final  deftru&ion 
of  the  German  army,  ib.  Death 
and  character  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  183.  AfTaflination  of 
the  Guifes,  200.  Treaty  be- 
tween the  king  of  Navarre  and 
Henry  III.,  2 1 1.  Inftance  of 
difinterefted  zeal  in  the  Hugo- 
not  forces,  271.  Rancour  be- 
tween  them  and  the  Catholics, 
272.  Cruelties  exercifed  to- 
ward them,  273.  The  genius 
of  their  government,  civil  and 
ecclefiallical,  of  a  republican 
complexion,  356.  Great  influ- 
ence and  power  of  the  admiral 
Coligni  . 
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ColigiH  -over  them,  357.  Com- 
petition for  the  title  of  protec- 
tor, 359.  Their  ecclefiaftical 
polity,  360.  Their  numbers, 

361.  Their  revenues  and  forces, 

362.  Their  maritime  Itrength, 
364.    Savage  treatment  of*them 
by  the  French  government,  368. 
Intolerant     principles     of    the 
times,  373.     Their  fatirical  li- 
bels   againft.  Catherine   of  Me- 
dicis,    416.       Their    dramatic 
amufements,  420. 

Hyppollto,  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  nu- 
merous pluralities  enjoyed  by 
him  in  France,  341. 


y  the  garrifon  of,  protect- 
ed by  cabaliftical  charms  and 
prayers,  5  J  7. 

Jannotin,  a  French  fpy,  placed 
over  the  prince  of  Orange,  his 
annual  appointment,  498. 

Jarnac,  and  La  Chataigneraye,  ju- 
dicial combat  between,  476. 

Jaureguy,  his  attempt  to  aflaffinate 
the  prince  of  Orange,  95. 

Jembelli,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
fire-fhips,  293. 

Jcjlers,  their  ufe  in  courts,  and 
their  humour  defcribed,  465. 
Female  jefters,  466. 

Incubus  and  Succubus,  defcription 
of,  by  Ambrofe  Pare,  522. 

Infantry,  French,  their  drefs  and 
arms  before  the  acceflion  of 
Francis  I.,  267.  Changes  af- 
terward introduced  in  weapons 
and  armour,  268. 

Interefl  of  money,  in  France,  under 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  IX.,  260. 

Jodette,  the  French  poet,  charac- 
ter of,  400.  Liberality  of  Henry 
II.  to  him,  414. 

Juvins,  Paul,  patronifed  by  Francis 
I.  oic  France,  414. 


Joyeufe,  Arques,  duke  of,  great 
liberality  of  Henry  III.  to  lilra 
on  his  marriage,  19.  Is  mude 
governor  of  Normandy,  114. 
His  military  operations  in  the 
Gtvaudan,  156.  Is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Cuutras,  174, 
283. 

Jurifprudence,  ftate  of,  in  France, 
during  the  fix  teen  th  century, 

394- 

jfujlice,  the  corruption  and  venali- 
ty of,  in  France,  in  the  fifteenth, 
century,  317. 

K. 

Kings  of  France,  of  the  houfe  of 
Valois,  retrofpe<5!  of  their  reigns, 
231.  Their  cxtenfive  preroga- 
tives, 235.  Their  rights  of 
taxation,  240.  Creation  of 
offices,  241.  Royal  letters  of 
requifition,  242.  Exactions  on 
the  dealers  in  wine  and  fait, 
243.  Cuftoms  and  duties,  ibid. 
Right  of  pre-emption,  244. 
Barriers  againft.  the  power  of 
the  crown,  245. 


La  Bolbdfiere,  executed  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  and  her  lover, 
511. 

La  Eroffe,  his  aftrological  predic- 
tions to  the  duke  of  Sully, 
524. 

Lacqueys,  .-the  great  numbers  of, 
retained  in  the  court  of  Henry 
III.  of  France,  463. 

La  Feret  furprized  and  garnfoned 
by  the  prince  of  Conde,  74, 
Is  abandoned  by  him,  and  takca 
by  marmal  Mat-'gnon,  77. 

La  Garde,  baron,  captain   of  the 

French  gallies,  his  engagement 

with    an    Engljfh   fleet,  off  the 

I/k 
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Ifle  of  Wight,  287.  His  forti- 
tude and  death,  291. 

La  Magdilaine,  his  great  repu- 
tation as  a  duellift,  502. 

La  Mole,  favourite  of  the  duke  of 
Alencon,  executed  for  confpir- 
ing  againft  the  life  of  Charles 
IX.  by  charms,  517. 

Languedoc,  ftate  of,  at  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.,  17. 

La  Noue,  is  fent  by  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  to  affift  the  Flemings 
againft  Spain,  73.  Is  reduced 
and  taken  prifoner  by  the  prince 
of  Parma,  So.  Afiifts  the  duke 
of  Longueville  in  routing  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  223.  Cha- 
ra&er  of  his  politicalnnd  mili- 
tary difcourfes,  397.  His  ac- 
count of  the  French  faihions, 
440.  His  account  of  the  diflb- 
lution  of  court  manners  under 
Henry  III.,  462.  Was  a  be- 
liever in  magic  and  aftrology, 
529. 

Latin  language,  the  universality  of, 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  412. 

Lawman,  Nicholas,  the  furgeon, 
his  dexterous  cure  performed  on 
Francis  duke  of  Guife,  393. 

Law,  abufes  in  the  profeffion  and 
practice  of,  in  France,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  323. 

Lawyers,  French,  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  characterized,  394. 

League,  Catholic,  in  France,  origin 
of,  52.  Its  nature  and  princi- 
ples explained,  53.  Troops 
filently  collected  by  the  chiefs 
of,  123.  Their  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Spain,  128.  Take  up 
arms,  132.  Their  great  acqui- 
fitions,  158.  Battles  of  Cou- 
tras,  173.  Vimory,  176.  Au- 
neau,  ibid.  Final  deftru&ion  of 
the  German  army,  177.  Peti- 
tion from  the  chiefs  of  it,  to 
the  king,  182.  The  duke  of 


Guife  and  his  brother .  aflaffi- 
nated,  2co.  Revolt  of  the 
kingdom,  201. 

L'slubefpitie,  French  fecretary  of 
ftate,  a  penfioner  to  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  41  7, 

Le  Breton,  a  lunatic,  executed  for 
a  libel,  418. 

L'Hopltal,  chancellor  of  France, 
fumptuary  laws  framed  by,  307. 
Inefle&ual  attempts  of,  to  re- 
form abufes,  322.  His  danger 
of  aflaffination,  373.  Was  more 
indebted  to  his  erudition  than 
to  -his  knowledge  in  jurifpru- 
dence,  for  his  preferments,  411. 
His  epiftles  to  James  du  Four, 
412.  His  library,  419.  Fru- 
gality of  his  table,  450.  De- 
fcribes  the  humour  of  the  court 
buffoons,  466.  His  account  of 
female  education  in  his  time, 

543" 

Leicefter,  earl  of,  fent  from  queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Dutch,  152.  Receives  gifts  to 
promote  the  queen's  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
5ja% 

Lef4iguieres,  fucceeds  Montbrun  as 
commander  of  the  Hugonots, 
36.  His  military  operations  in 
Dauphine,  144. 

Levant,  a  view  of  the  French  com- 
merce with,  298. 

Libraries,  public  and  private,  in 
France,  during  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, 418. 

Lignerolles,  his  treacherous  mur- 
der by  order  of  Charles  IX., 
505. 

Litters,  the  common  mode  of  car- 
riage in  France,  during  the  fix- 
teenth century,  457. 

Livron,  repulfe  of  Henry  HI. 
-  from  that  town,  by  the  Hugo- 
nots, 34. 

Lcdonniere,  forms  an  eftablifhment 
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iu  Florida,  304.  Is  driven  away, 
306. 

jLotigueviflt)  duke  of,  raifes  the 
liege  of  Senlis,  and  routs  the 
duke  of  A unr  ale,  223. 

Lorratn,  invaded  by  the  German 
forces  advancing  agatnft  the  Ca- 
tholic League-,  170. 

Lorratn,  cardinal  of,  his  death  and 
character,  33.  His  vices  co- 
vered by  his  munificence  to  lite- 
rary merit,  415. 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  1m  charac- 
ter, 232.  240.1 

Was  reproached  with  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Guienne,  by  his  buffoon,  465. 

Louts  XII.  of  France,  his  charac- 
ter, 232. 

Lomfa,  daughter  of  the  count  de 
Vaudemont,  efpoufed  by  Henry 
III.  of  France,  34.  Her  cha- 
racter, 36. 

Louvre,  palace  of,  at  Paris,  brief 
defcription  of,  316,  17; 

Luxury  of  the  table,  in  France, 
during  the  fixteenth  century, 
defcribed,  448. 

Lyons,  revolt  of,  agalnft  Henry- 
Ill.,  212.  Public  games  exhi- 
bited at  the  folemn  entry  of 
Henry  II.  into  that  city,  483. 

Lyons,  archbifhop  of,  a  Herts  his 
exemption  from  civil  jurifdic- 
tion,  335.  His  infamous  pro- 
fl'gacy,  34?' 

M. 

Madnefs,  whole  nations  fubje£l  tq 
paroxyfms  of,  352. 

Magic,  generally  believed  in,  and 
taught  by  the  French  in  the 
lixteenth  century,  512.  Cu- 
rious inftances  of  preteniions  to, 

*13\ 

Man,  in  fociety,  more  diflingui/h- 

ed  by  modes  and  manners,  than 


by  civil  or  political  regulations, 

426. 
Manufadttret,  the  jmperfecl:  ftate 

of,  in   France,  before  the  time 

of  Henry  III.,   305. 
Manutius,  father  and  fon,  printers, 

famous    for    their    editions    of 

Greek    and     Roman     Claffics, 

415. 
Mariytiul,  L'lfle,  his  combat  with 

Claude  de  Marolles,  under  the 

walls  of  Paris,  48 1. 
Marot,  the  firft  French  poet  who 

wrote    in    his   native   language, 

398.      His   life  and  character, 

399- 

Martigues,  count  of,  extraordina- 
ry account  of  his  death,  under 
the  hands  of  a  pretender  to 
magic,  515. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  beheaded 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  179.  Her 
prefent  to  llonfard  the  French 
poet,  404.  Her  performance 
in  a  mafque  at  Paris,  412. 

Majks,  generally  worn  by  French 
ladies  in  the  Sixteenth  century, 

445- 

MaJjTacre  of  Paris,  7. 

Maurevsl,  an  affaflin,  employed  by 
the  French  court,  his  bafe  mur- 
der of  the  fieur  de  Mouy,  503, 

Mauvt/Jlerre,  Callelnau  de,  de- 
frauds the  duke  of  Savoy,  bjr 
alchymical  pretenfions,  521. 

Mayenne,  Charles,  duke  of,  com- 
mands one  of  the  royal  armies 
againft  the  Hugonots,  59.  His 
character,  125.  Impediaients 
to  his  progrefs,  1 54.  Enters 
into  a  fcheme  with  the  Pari- 
fians  for  feizrng  the  king,  1 67. 
Efcapes  to  Dijon  on  the  death 
qf  his  brothers,  203.  Returns 
to  Pan's,  where  he  is  conftituted 
lieutenant-general  of  the  crown, 
213.  Refufes  all  accommoda- 
tion with  the-  king,  216.  De- 
ft a  ts 
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feats  the  count  of  Brienne, 
220.  Is  worfted  by  the  king  at 
Tours,  221.  Is  inverted  in  Pa- 
ris, by  the  king,  225.  Ex- 
hibits the  laft  tournament  re- 
corded in  hiftory,  at  Grenoble, 
474.  Afiaffinates  St.  Megrin, 
509.  His  treacherous  murder 
of  Sacremore,  ibid.  Licentious 
prophanefs  of  his  foldiers,  553. 
Maximilian,  emperor,  his  recep- 
tion of,  and  advice  to,  Henry 
III.  of  France,  on  his  flight 
from  Polai/i,  22.  Is  chofen 
king  of  Poland,  47.  His  death 
and  character,  ibid. 
Mazille,  firft  phyfician  to  Henry 
III.  of  France,  plundered  by 
the  minions  of  the  court,  while 
dying,  326. 
Mechlin,  reduced  by  the  prince  of 

Parma,   147. 
Medals,  French,  of  the  fixteenth 

century,  a  character  of,  408. 
Medicif,  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of,  illuftrious  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  letters,  387. 
Medicis,  Catherine  de,  obtains  the 
regency  of  France,  under  Charles 
IX.,  4.  Character  of  her  ad- 
mini  llration,  5.  Maflacre  of 
Paris,  7.  Procures  her  fon, 
Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
crown  of  Poland,  8.  Her  in- 
fluence and  policy  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  IX.,  n. 
Affumes  the  regency  on  his 
death,  19.  Agrees  to  a  truce 
with  the  Hugonots,  ibid.  Her 
revengeful  treatment  of  count 
Montgomery,  1 8.  Receives 
Henry  III.  at  Lyons,  27.  Her 
diffolute  principles  and  conduct, 
31.  Endeavours  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  king,  and  duke  of 
Alenson,  39.  The  care  of  go- 
vernment refigned  to  her  by 
Henry,  70.  Equips  an  arma- 


ment in  fupport  of  Anthony  in 
the  Azores,  99.  Lofes  her  in- 
fluence at  court,  126.  Her 
plan  for  altering  the  fucceflkm 
of  the  crown,  ib.  Negociates 
a  peace  with  the  duke  of  Guile, 
136.  Her  conference  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  160.  Re- 
ceives the  duke  of  Guife  at 
Paris,  1 86.  Her  negociationa 
with  him,  191.  Her  death  and 
character,  206.  Employed  fo- 
reigners in  collecting  the  reve- 
nue, 256.  Magnificent  library 
formed  by  her  at  Chenonceaux, 
418.  Propofed  to  Henry  to 
borrow  money  of  Muley  Moloc, 
king  of  Fez,  4  30.  Modes  of  drefe 
at  her  court,  444.  Her  maids 
oif  honour  flogged  for  mifbeha- 
viour,  461.  Entertainments  de- 
vifed  by  her  at  Bayonne,  for  iitr 
interview  with  her  daughter  Eli- 
zabeth, queen  of  Spain,  482. 
And  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  483.  Her 
extenfive  emplovment  of  fpies, 
497.  Gave  protection  to  all 
pretenders  to  marnc,  513.  Was 
a  dupe  to  aftrological  apprehen- 
flons,  527.  Her  open  diflblute 
conduft,  543.  Her  prefents  to 
Sir  Francis  Waliuigham,  552. 
Melandex,  a  Spamfh  commander, 
his  cruelty  to  the  French  in 
Florida,  how  retaliated,  304. 
Mende,  bifhop  of,  his  great  tem- 
poral claims,  336.  ; 
Mentagra,  inquiry  into  the  diforder 
fo  termed  by  the  Romans,  538. 
Mercosur,  duke  of,  revolts  aga'iiift 
Henry  III.,  211.  Defeats  and 
takes  prifoner  the  count  of 
Soiflbns,-  224. 

Metayer,  the  royal  printer  at  Par's, 
his  magnificent  edition  of  the 
Romiih  breviaries  and  prayers, 
415. 

Meudo»t 
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Mcudon,  palace  of,  by  whom  built, 
and  its  character,  437. 

Mezieres,  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Guife,  134. 

Military  force  of  France,  ftate  of, 
before  the  acceffion  of  Francis 
I.,  262.  Arms  and  drefs  of 
the  infantry,  263.  Military 
ranks,  ibid.  Want  of  difcipline, 
264.  Drefs  and  arms  of  the 
cavalry,  266.  Changes  after- 
ward introduced  in  military  wea- 
pons, and  in  defenfive  armour, 
267.  Mufquets,  when  and  how 
firft  introduced,  269.  French 
'guards  firft  formed,  ibid.  The 
band  of  forty-five,  270.  Uni- 
forms unknown  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  274.  The  fcience  of 
fortification  unknown  at  that 
time,  277.  Petards,  when  firft 
invented,  280  The  ranfom  of 
captives,  a  lucrative  object  of 
attention,  ibid.  Nature  and  com- 
pofition  of  the  armies  in  that 
century,  285. 

Millaud,  his  murder  of  another 
ave;iged  upon  himfelf,  and  his 
murder  avenged  by  his  fon,  501. 

Molan,  treafurer  of  France,  under 
Henry  III.  his  great  wealth, 
how  concealed  and  difcovered, 
259. 

Mona/l'tc  orders  in  France,  depra- 
vity of,  343. 

Money,  the  mode  of  making  re- 
mittances of,  in  France,  in  the 
fixteenth  centufy,  302. 

Montaigne,  character  of  his  effays, 
and  of  his  genius,  406.  His 
fjcill  in  the  Latin  language, 
412.  His  account  of  the  col- 
lege of  Guienne,  424.  His  cha- 
racter of  the  Crown  inn  in  Cha- 
lons, 541. 

Montlrun,  a  Hugonot  leader,  de- 
feated, taken,  and  executed  by 
Henry  III.,   35. 
VOL.  II. 


Montgomery,  count  de,  kills  Henry 
II.  of  France,  accidentally  at 
a  tournament,  3.  His  trial  and 
execution,  20. 

Montholon,  keeper  of  the  feals  in 
France,  his  eloquence  charac- 
terized, 395.  Remonftrates 
againft  duelling,  503.  And 
common  fwearing,  542. 

Montjsfieu,  ruins  himfelf  in  a  plan 
to  cleanfe  the  ftreets  of  Paris, 
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Montluc,  his  expedition  to  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  293.  His  barbarous 
treachery  to  a  captured  town  in 
Gafcony,  367.  His  enthufiaftic 
hatred  to  Proteftants,  375.  His 
commentaries,  397. 

Monttnorency,  Damville,  duke  of, 
joins  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  a 
declaration  againft  the  meafurea 
of  the  League,  138.  Laments 
the  want  of  toleration,  377. 

Montmorency,  Francis  of,  an  in- 
ilance  of  filial  piety,  554. 

Montmorency,  marfhal,  his  charac- 
ter, 14.  His  death,  71. 

Montpenfier,  duchefs  of,  her  anti- 
pathy to  Henry  III.,  and  pro- 
jects againft  him,  185.  Ridi- 
cules him  publicly,  199.  346. 
Encourages  Clement  the  monk 
to  murder  the  king,  226. 

Montpetifier,  duke  of,  reduces  the 
Gautiers,  '  2  19.  His  favage 
treatment  ofthc  Hugonots,  368. 

Montfereait,  count  of,  his  aflaffina- 
tioa  of  Bufly  d'Amboife,  infti- 
gated  by  Henry  III.,  506. 

Morels,  celebrated  printers  at  Pa- 
ris under  Henry  II.,  41  5. 

Mornat,  his  fuccefsful  ufe  of  a 
counterfeit  feal  of  the  French 
chancery,  325. 

Mornay,  D'.i    Plefii.s,  his    account 
of  the  military  ftrength  of  Henry, 
king  of  Navarre,  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  Tours,  384. 
P  p  Mourning, 
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Mourning,  the  modes  of  drefs  for, 
among  the  French  ladies  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  447. 

Mules,  the  general  animals  for  rid- 
ing in  France,  during  the  fix- 
teenth century,  458. 

Mufquets,  when  and  how  intro- 
duced into  the  French  armies, 
269.  306. 

N. 

Navarre,  the  college  of,  at  Paris, 
the  moft  celebrated  feminary  in 
the  kingdom,  during  the  fix- 
teenth century,  423. 
Navarre,  Henry,  king  of,  his  cha- 
racter, 12.  Efcapes  from  his 
confinement,  and  profefles  the 
Proteftant  religion,  42.  His 
anfwer  to  the  king's  deputation, 
58.  Treaty  of  Poitiers,  60. 
Holds  an  affembly  of  the  Pro- 
teftant churches  for  the  purpofe 
of  renewing  the  war,  73.  State 
of  the  court  of  Navarre  at  that 
time,  74.  Seizes  and  burns  the 
city  of  Cahors,  75.  Is  befieg- 
ed  by  the  marfhal  Biron  in  Ne- 
rac,  78.  Receives  an  embaffy 
from  Henry  III.,  121.  Re- 
jects his  offers,  122;  His  ma- 
nifefto  againil  the  treaty  of 
Nemours,  137.  His  letter  to 
Henry,  138.  His  anfwer  to 
Henry's  fecond  embafly,  140. 
Is  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
141.  His  reply,  142.  His 
letters  to  the  different  orders  in 
France,  150.  Invades  France, 
151.  His  conference  with  Ca- 
therine de  Media's,  160.  His 
victory  over  the  duke  of  Jdyeufe 
at  the  battle  of  Coutras,  173. 
The  States  General  demand 
his  exclufion  from  the  fuccefiion, 
196.  His  moderate  conduct, 
and  manifefto,  216.  Treaty 


between  him  and  Henry  III., 
217.  Interview  wilh  him,  218. 
Joins  his  forces  with  thofe  of 
the  king,  221.  His  account  of 
the  doctrines  promulgated  by 
the  French  preachers,  353.  Ri- 
valfhip  between  him  and  the 
prince  of  Conde,  357.  His 
competition  with  John  Cafimir 
for  the  title  of  protector  of  the 
Hugonots,  358.  His  liberal 
maxims  of  toleration,  376.  His 
condition  and  refources  previous 
to  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
France,  379.  His  contracted 
dominions  and  fovereignty,  380. 
His  court,  384.  Reafons  for 
his  refilling  to  abjure  the  re- 
formed religion,  386.  His 
Greek  learning,  410.  His  mode 
of  drefs,  441.  His  fondnefs  for 
bear-beating,  448.  Intended 
aflaffinations  imputed  to  him, 
509.  His  endeavours  to  check 
common  fwearing,  542. 
Navarre,  Jane  d'Albret,  queen 
of,  confpiracy  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  the  Guifes,  againft, 
411.  Her  learning,  368.  Her 
character  of  the  court  of  France, 

543- 
Navarre,  Margaret,  queen  of,  her 

diffolute  conduct,  61.  74.  Sti- 
mulates her  hufband  to  renew 
the  civil  war,  75.  Is  driven 
from  the  court  of  France,  and 
defpifed  by  her  hufband,  126. 
385.  Her  account  of  the  at- 
tachment of  Henry  III.  to  the 
principles  of  the  Hugonots,  362. 
Her  learning,' 410.  Articles  of 
her  toilet,  445.  Her  fplendid 
tapeftry  at  Namur,  452.  De- 
fcription  of  her  journey  to  Spa, 
457.  Acted  the  part  of  a  fpy, 
over  her  mother,  and  Charles 
IX.,  498.  Orders  the  aflaffi- 
nation  of  Du  Gua,  508.  Her 
magical, 
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magical  purfuits  and  ftudies, 
523.  Her  infamous  profligacy, 
544.  Her  deference  to  her 
mother,  554. 

Navy  of  France,  ftate  of,  before 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  286. 
Growth  and  decline  of,  290. 
Jurifdi&ion  of  the  general  of 
the  gallies,  291.  Their  con- 
ftruftion  and  fplendor,  292. 
Naval  expeditions  fitted  out  by 
individuals,  ib. 

Netherlands,  Spanifh,  the  confu- 
fions  in,  and  diftrefles  of,  pro- 
duce the  pacification  of  Ghent, 
45.  Adminiftration  of  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  67.  Battle 
of  Gemblours,  69.  Treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  ibid.  Death 
of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  ibid. 
Character  of  the  prince  of  Par- 
ma, 79.  The  Walloon  pro- 
vinces return  to  obedience,  ibid. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  vefted  with 
the  fovereigrtty  of  the  Flemifli 
provinces,  80.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  made  duke  of  Brabant, 
95.  Advantages  gained  by  the 
prince  of  Parma,  102.  The 
principal  cities  feized  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  105.  He  is 
repulfed  at  Antwerp,  106. 
Treaty  of  oblivion  obtained  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  109. 
The  Low  Countries  evacuated 
by  the  French,  1 10.  Succefles 
of  the  prince  of  Parma,  1 1 6. 
Aflaffination  of  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  118.  The  Flem- 
ings implore  the  protection  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  129. 
Flanders  and  Brabant  reduced 
by  the  prince  of  Parma,  146. 
Treaty  between  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces and  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, i  48. 

Nemours,  treaty  of  peace  conclud- 
ed there  between  Henry  III.  of 


France, -and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Catholic  League,  136. 

Nevers,  duke  of,  abandons  the 
Catholic  League,  135.  His 
reprefentation  of  the  diftrefles 
of  the  royal  forces,  265.  His 
inveterate  hatred  to  the  Protef- 
tants,  375.  His  account  of 
the  feftivities  celebrated  by 
queen  Elizabeth  at  Weftm-nder* 
in  honour  of  the  duke  of  An- 
jou, 473.  Number  of  his  re- 
tainers, 495. 

Nogent,  the  feftival  of,  defcribed, 
472. 

Normandy,  ftate  of,  at  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.,  15.  The  go- 
vernment of,  conferred  on  the 
duke  of  Joyeufe,  114.  And 
on  his  death}  on  the  duke  of 
Epcrmm,  i  74. 

Noftradamus,  account  of  his  pre- 
dictions, 5 1 8.  His  famous  pre- 
diction of  the  death  of  Henry 
II.,  523. 

Noyon,  bifhop  of,  his  remonftrance 
againft  the  alienation  of  church, 
lands  by  Henry  III.,  338. 

O. 

Oaths,  and  imprecations,   the  fre- 
.  quency  of,  in  ordinary  difcourfe 
in  France,  541.      Vocabularies 
of,  publimed,  542. 

Offices,  the  abufive  creation  of,  by 
the  kings  of  France,  241.  321. 

Orange,  William,  prince  of,  his 
influence  in  the  Netherlands  ex- 
cites the  refentment  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  82.  Attempt  to 
aflaffinate  him,  118.  His  mo- 
tives for  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  States  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  106.  With- 
draws into  Zealand,  no.  Is 
aflafllnated  by  Balthazar  Gerard, 
it 8.  His  chara&er,  119. 
P  p  2  Q  range, 
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Orange,  Maurice,  prince  of,  his 
character,  119. 

Oratory  of  the  bar,  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  fixteenth  century,  cha- 
rafter  of,  394. 

Orleans,  taken  from  Henry  III. 
by  the  forces  of  the  Catholic 
League,  204.  Prince  Henry 
of  Bourbon  killed  at  a  tourna- 
ment there,  471.  Great  ra- 
vages there  by  the  plague,  532. 

Ornano,  San  Pietro,  his  cruel  de- 
liberate murder  of  his  own  wife, 
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Pages,  the  number  of,  in  great  fa- 
milies in  France,  accounted  for, 
463.  Their  fevere  difcipline, 
464. 

Painting,  ftate  of,  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  fixteenth  century,  408. 

Pantomime,  political,  frequent  on 
the  French  ftage  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  421. 

Pare,  Ambrofe,  a  French  Hugo- 
not  phyfician,  his  character, 
390.  Improves  the  treatment 
of  gun-mot  wounds,  392.  Men- 
tions barbers  among  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  the  medical  art,  435. 
Writes  recipes  for  painting  the 
faces  of  women,  447.  His  exr 
periment  to  refute  the  credit  of 
bezoar  ftone  for  counteracting 
poifon,  5 1 2.  Was  nevertheless 
a  believer  in  magic,  ibid.  His 
definition  of  Incubus  and  Suc- 
cubus,  522.  His  notions  con- 
cerning nuptial  fpells,  ibid.  His 
account  of  the  plague  at  Paris, 
535.  His  dtfcription  of  the 
field  of  St.  Qjjintin,  foon  after 
the  memorable  battle  there, 
537.  His  account  of  the  foul 
difeafe,  538.  And  king's  evil, 
540. 


E     X. 

Paris,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  15.  Bold  remon- 
ftrance  of,  to  Henry  III.,  41. 
DifafFe&ion  of,  to  Henry,  154. 
Arts  of  the  League  to  inflame 
the  Parifians,  156.  Scheme  of 
the  Parifians  for  feizing  the 
king,  158.  Their  reception  of 
the  duke  of  Guife,  187.  In- 
furre&ion  of  the  Parifians,  189. 
The  duke  of  Guife  feizes  the 
Baftile,  193.  The  duke  of 
Aumale  tumultuoufly  chofen  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  205'.  The 
Parifians  releafed  from  their  oath 
of  fidelity  by  a  decree  of  the 
college  of  the  Sorbonne,  208. 
The  parliament  of  Paris  com- 
mitted to  the  Baftile,  209.  Fu- 
rious refentment  of  the  populace 
againft  Henry,  211.  Is inveft- 
ed  by  Henry,  224.  Payment 
of  the  life-rents  at  the  town- 
hall,  fufpended,  261.  Com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  Pa- 
ris and  London,  301.  Over- 
run with  beggars  in  1586,  dur- 
ing the  famine,  309.  Popula- 
tion of,  314.  Municipal  go- 
vernment, 3 1 5.  Mode  f)f  build- 
ing, ibid.  The  Baftile,  316. 
Louvre,  i£/£/.  Thuilleries,  318. 
Bridges,  ibid.  When  it  became 
the  royal  refidence,  319.  Frenzy 
of  the  Parifians  for  religious 
procefllons,  351.  Marriage  por- 
tions of  the  young  women,  how 
rated,  443.  Coaches,  when  and 
by  whom  firft  introduced  there, 
456.  The  citizens  have  re- 
courfe  to  forcery  to  deftroy 
Henry  III.,  517.  De  Thou's 
account  of  the  plague  there, 
532.  Depravity  of  the  people 
under  it,  533. 

Parliaments  of  France,  their  pri- 
vileges, 249.  Their  refinance 
to  the  royal  will^  250. 

Parma, 
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Parma,  prince  of,  the  Spanifh  go- 
vernor-general of  the  Nether- 
lands, his  character,  79.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  Wal- 
loon provinces,  ib.  His  exploits 
in  the  Low  Countries,  90.  His 
advantage  over  Montpenfier  and 
Biron,  103.  Avails  himfelf  of 
the  refentment  of  the  Flemings 
againft  the  duke  of  Anjou,  108. 
Takes  Ipres,  Bruges,  andGhent, 
I  i  6.  Befieges  Antwerp,  129. 
Reduces  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
146. 

Peafants  in  France,  ftate  of,  in  the 
fixteenih  century,  310. 

Penitents,   Henry  III.  joins  in  the 
procfcfiions  of,   at  Avignon,  33. 
The    inftitution    introduced   by 
him    into    France,     112.    344. 
Their  drefs  and  public  ceremo 
nies,  344.      Popular  frenzy  w 
their  proceffions,  346.     ProC/Y 
fion  of  the  Penitents  to  ChaT  ' 
tres,  348.  /„• 

Peroufe,  the  valley  of,  reftored  to 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  30. 

Petards,  when  full  Invented,  280. 

Pharmacy,  llate  of,  in  France,  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  390. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  conduft 
toward  the  French,  during  the 
civil  wars  with  the  Hugonots, 
10.  View  of  hi's  admin iftration 
in  the  "Netherlands,  48.  Be- 
comes protedlor  of  the  Cathol:c 
League  in  France,  54.  Tranf- 
ad.ions  in  the  Netherlands,  66. 
His  proclamation  againft  the 
prince  of  Orange,  82.  State 
of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  at  this 
time,  83.  Is  crowned  king  of 
Portugal,  92.  The  Azores  re- 
fufe  obedience  to  him,  93.'  Ex- 
pedition of  the  marquis  of  Santa 
Croix  to  the  Azores,  IOO.  Are 
fcnaliy  reduced  by  Santa  Croix, 


1 1 6.  His  treaty  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Catholic  League,  128. 
Weaknefs  of  his  government, 
131.  His  conipiracy  againft 
Jane  d'Albret,,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, 368.  Pantomimical  ridi- 
cule of  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Walloon  provinces,  exhibit- 
ed at  Paris,  421.  The  mini- 
fters  of  the  French  court  pen- 
fioned  by  him,  549. 

ambaflador  from  Henry 
III.  to  Poland,  plundered  near 
Montbelliard,  by  banditti,  530. 

Picardy,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  i$. 

Pignerelt  reftored  to  Emanuel  Phi- 
libert, duke  of  Savoy,  30. 

Pi/ion,  Germain,  a  celebrated 
^'^n^Vfculptor,  408. 

•  ts  ravages  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  fixteenth  century,  531. 
Precautions  uied  to  check  its 
progrefs,  533.  Defcription  of, 
by  Ambrofe  Pare,  53 j. 

Pleffit  les  Tours,  interview  there, 
between  Henry  III.  of  France, 
and  Henry  king  of  Navarre, 
218. 

Poifon,  a  lift  of  eminent  perfonages 
deftroyed  by,  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  fix- 
teenth century,  511. 

Puttiers,  treaty  of,  between  the 
League,  and  the  Hugonots, 
60.  Declares  for  the  League, 
againft  Henry  III.,  221. 

Poland,  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou, 
elected  king  of,  8.  His  preci- 
pitate flight,  on  fucceeding  to 
the  crown  of  France,  21.  H« 
is  depofed,  46.  Stephen  Bat- 
tori  elected  in  his  ftead,  47. 

Poncet,  a  monk,  fpecimen  of  his 
pulpit  declamations,  352. 

Pont  Neuf,  at  Paris,  defer ibed,  3  \  8. 

Ponioife,  befiegcd  and  taken  by 
Henry  III.,  224. 

Poor 
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Puor  laws,  ena&ed  in  1586,  dur- 
ing the  famine  in  France,  309. 

Popes  of  Rome,  conduct  of,  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  of  France, 
10.  Caution  of  Gregory  XI II. 
in  giving  his  fandion  to  the  Ca- 
tholic League,  54. 

Population  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  during  the  iixteenth 
century,  inquiry  into,  314. 

Porcelain,  the  free  ufe  of,  in  France, 
during  the  fixteenth  century, 

454- 

Portugal,  diftrefles  of,  by  king  Se- 
baftian's  African  expedition,  64. 
Reign  of  the  cardinal  Henry, 
65-.  Diftra&ed  ftate  of  the 
kingdom  at  his  death,  82.  Is 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards  under 
the  duke  of  Alva,  8-^-  T  - 
duced,  85.  Philip  II.  ui  -^  VT  H 
crowned  king,  529. 

Pq/ls,  the  firft  eftablilhment  of,  in 
France,  469. 

Poulin,  fent  ambaflador  from  Francis 
I.  of  France,  to  Solyman  II. 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  286. 
Is  made  captain-general  of  the 
French  gallies,  and  baron  de  la 
Garde,  287. 

Preachers,  French,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  their  feditious,  im- 
pious, and  indecent  declarations, 

35*- 
Pre-emption,  the  right  of,  how  exer- 

cifed  by  the  crown  in  France, 
244. 

Printing,  the  art  of,  how  cultivat- 
ed in  France,  during  the  fix- 
teenth century,  415. 

ProceJ/ions,  religious,  exceffive  in- 
dulgence of,  in  France,  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  351. 

Projiitutes,  cruel  deftru&ion  of, 
by  Strozzi,  near  Angers,  312. 

Provence,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  17.  Revolt  of, 
againft  Henry  III.,  2 12. 


Provincial  States  of  France,  then- 
power  and  influence,  247. 

Pudftutflgra,  the  diforder  fo  term- 
ed by  the  Romans,  afcertained, 

538.' 

Pur-veyance,  not  included  among 
the  royal  prerogatives  in  France, 
245. 


Quelus,  and  Entragues,  bloody  duel 
between  them  and  their  refpec- 
tive  feconds,  499. 

R.          ,. 

Rabqfleins,  brutality  of  Montluc 
at  the  ftorm  of,  367. 

Rabelais,  his  humorous  and  fatfri- 
cal  writings,  405.  - 

leva!,  Louifa  de,  compelled  by 
i  /  Charles  IX.  to  efpoufe  Chriflxr- 
1  pher  de  BafTompierre,  244. 

*\.amus,  the  French  philofopher, 
indignant  treatment  of  his  body 
when  dead,  by  the  profeflbrs 
of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy, 
389. 

Ranfom  of  captives,  a  lucrative  ob- 
jedl  of  attention  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  280. 

Rapin,  a  Hugonot  gentleman,  his 
unwarrantable  murder  at  Tou- 
loufe,  372. 

Relics,  credulity  and  folly  of  the 
French  reverence  for,  355. 

Remittances,  how  conducted  in 
France,  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury* 302. 

Requefens,  governor  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Netherlands,  his  death  and 
character,  45. 

Requi/ition,  letters  of,  by  the  kings 
of  France,  explained,  242. 

Retainers,  the  numbers  of  them 
about  the  French  nobility,  d^i- 
ing  the  fixteenth  century,  494. 
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Their   poverty    and    infolence, 

495- 
Retz,  marShal,  his  precepts  in  the 

education  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  541. 

Revenues  of  France,  amount  of, 
252. 

Riband,  his  unfuccefsful  attempts 
to  form  an  eftablifliment  in 
Florida,  303. 

Ring,  running  at,  a  prevalent 
amufemeut  in  France,  under  the 
laft  princes  of  Valois,  470. 

Rochelle,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou, 
driven  from  the  fiege  of,  by  the 
Hugonots,  7.  State  of,  at  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.,  16.  Dif- 
trefsful  conduct  of,  toward 
Francis  duke  of  Alencon,  and 
Henry  king  of  Navarre,  359. 
Was  the  principal  nation  of  the 
maritime  forces  of  the  Hugo- 
nots, 364.  Magnitude  and  in- 
dependence of  the  city,  365. 
Piratical  captures  of  their  fliips, 
366. 

Rohan,  duchefs  of,  her  tragedy  of 
Holophernes,  420. 

Romain,  St.  at  Rouen,  great  abufe 
of  the  afylum  of,  354. 

Romances,  enthufialltc  fondnefs  of 
the  French  for,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  421. 

Romorentin,  edift  of,  its  arbitrary 
complexion,  239. 

Ronfard,  the  French  poet,  his  re- 
prefentation  of  the  neceffities  of 
Charles  IX,,  254.  Enjoyed  a 
priory,  340.  Character  of  his 
writings,  401.  His  life,  402. 
His  account  of  the  fruits  com- 
mon in  his  time  at  opulent  ta- 
bles, 449. 

Rouen,  revolt  of,  againft  Henry 
III.,  212.  Great  abufe  of  the 
afylum  of  St.  Romain  there, 

354- 
Rexiere,  archdeacon  of  Tcul,  his 


narrow  efcape  from  punifhment, 
for  his  genealogy  of  the  dukes 
of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  417. 

Ruffs,  prevalence  of,  in  France, 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  442- 

Ruggierl,  Coftno,  a  galley  Slave, 
the  consideration  he  obtained  by 
his  fuppofed  acquaintance  with 
magic,  497. 


S. 


St.  Brlx,  conference  there  be- 
tween Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
Henry  king  of  Navarre,  160. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the  virtues 
of  her  girdle,  527. 

St.  Ge/ais,  the  French  poet,  cha- 
racter of,  399.  Translated  the 
SophoniSba  of  Triflino,  419, 
Inftance  of  his  friendship  for 
D'Aubigne,  557. 

St.  Megrin,  aSTaffinated  by  order  of 
the  duke  of  Guife,  509. 

St.  Michael,  order  of,  in  France, 
falls  into  contempt,  432. 

St.  Pont,  the  Catholic  commander 
at  Ma£on  in  Burgundy,  his 
wanton  cruelty  to  the  Hugo- 
Eiots,  369. 

St.  Quintin,  Shocking  defcription 
of  the  field  of,  a  few  days 
after  the  memorable  battle  of, 

537- 

SalceJe,  Nicholas,  account  of  his 
confpiracy  againft  Henry  III., 
97.  Manner  of  his  execution, 
328.  Was  a  great  falfifier  of 
coin,  494. 

Salt,  arbitrary  fale  of,  at  the  royal 
ftore-houfes  in  France,  243. 
View  of  the  fait  trade,  298. 

Saluzzo,  the  marquifate  of,  con- 
quered by  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
197.  _ 

Sttnflunries  for  criminals,  great 
abufe  of,  in  France,  in  the  fix- 
teenth century,  354. 
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Saury,  levies  forces  for  Henry  III. 
'  in  Switzerland,  which   he   con- 

dufts  into  Buigundy,  224. 
Santa  Croix,  marquis  of,  his  naval 
vj&ory     over    Philip     Strozzi, 
and   barbarous"  ufe   of  it,   loo. 
His   fecond   expedition    to    the 
Azores,  and  final  reduction   of 
them,  1 1 6. 
Savillan,  reftored  to  Emanuel  Phi- 

libcrt,  duke  of  Savoy,   30. 
Savoy,  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of, 
conquers  the  marquifate  •(  Sa- 
luzzo,    197. 

Savoy,  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 
of,  political  intrigues  of  his 
court,  on  the  arrival  of  Henry 
III.  of  France  at  Turin,  in  his 
way  from  Poland  to  France, 
Concefllons  of  Henry  to  him, 
26.  Pignerol,  and  Savillan, 
reftored  to  him,  30.  His  death 
and  character,  85.  His  robuft 
amufement,  488.  Was  a  dupe 
to  alchy  milts,  525. 
ScaJige-r,  his  veneration  for  Ron- 

fard,  the  French  poet,   405. 
Scrofhula,  pretended   to  be  cured 
by  the  French,  as  well  as  by  the 
Englifli  monaichs,  540. 
Sculpture,    ftate     of,     in     France, 
during    the    fixteenth    century, 
408. 

Sebajlian,  king  of  Portugal,  his 
expedition  to  Morocco,  dtftruc- 
tive  to  himfelf  and  his  coun- 
try, 49.  Particular*  of  it, 
64. 

Sen/is,  befieged    by   the    duke    of 

Aumale,    but    relieved    by    the 

duke  of  Longueville,   222. 

S-ivin,    mademoifelle,    was    female 

jefter  in   the  Household   of  the 

queen  of  Navarre,  467. 

Sixtus    V.   pope,  ifiues   a  bull    of 

excommunication     againft     the 

king  of  Navarre  and  prince  of 

Conde,   141.       Refufes    Henry 


III.  abfolution  for  the  murdw 
of  the  Guifes,  212.  Iffues  a 
monitory  againft  Henry,  217. 
Itb  great  efTed  upon  Henry,  333. 

Snuff,  the  ufe  of,  when  firft  intro- 
duced into  France,  468. 

Soiffons,  count  of,  is  defeated  and 
made  prifoner  at  Chateau  Gi- 
roir,  by  the  duke  of  Mcrcoeur, 
224. 

Solyman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turk?, 
fends  a  fleet  to  the  afliftance  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  286. 

Sorlcnne,  the  college  of,  releafe 
the  French  nation  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Henry  III., 
208.  Great  influence  of  this 
aft  in  promoting  the  rebellion, 
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Scrcery,  publicly  pro  fe  fled,  in 
France,  under  the  Uvo  laft 
princes  of  Valois,  521. 

Spells,  nuptial,  the  popular  no- 
tions concerning,  in  the  fix- 
teenth century,  522.  > 

Spies,  great  encouragement  and 
ufe  of,  in  the  court  of  France, 
by  Catherine  de  Mcdicis  and 
her  contemporaries,  497. 

Stafford,  Sir  Edward,  the  Eng- 
lim ambaflador  at  Pan's,  his  ac- 
count of  the  private  fentiments 
of  Henry  III.  of  France,  on 
the  fuccefles  of  the  Catholic 
League,  1 79,  note.  Accufes 
Henry  III.  of  being  a  great 
fwearer,  542. 

S-iage,  ftate  of,  in  France,  during 
the  fixteenth  century,  419.  Ita- 
lian comedians  introduced  by 
Henry  111.,  492. 

S-taics  General  of  France,  convoca- 
tions of,  56.  196.  Antiquity 
and  power  of  this  afTtmbly, 
245.  Why  called  together  by 
Henry  II.'.,  246.  Refufe  to 
permit  the  alienation  of  tl.e 
royal  domains,  247. 
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Sfrozzi,  Leo,  conducts  a  fleet  of 
French  galiies  to  the  coaft  of 
Scotland,  288.  Inftance  of  his 
cruelty,  311. 

StrwJ,  Philip,  his  expedition- to 
the  Azores,  90.  289. 

Siuardss,  a  kind  of  bullets,  whence 
they  derived  their  name,  268. 

Styptics,  the  ufe  of,  in  furgery, 
.  unknown  in  France,  in  the  (ix- 
teenth  century,  393. 

Sully,  duke  of,  his  narrow  pecu- 
niary appointments  at  the  court 
-of  Navarre,  380.  His  account 
of  the  d-efs  of  Henry  III., 
441.  His  account  of  the  price 
of  horfes  in  his  time,  458. 
His  account  of  bear-hunting  at 
the  court  of  Navarre,  488.  His 
aftrological  credulity,  an  in- 
ducement to  his  attachment  to 
the  king  of  Navarre,  524.  His 
account  of  the  plague  at  Paris, 

535- 
Sumptuary  laivs  enabled  in  France, 

by    the    chancellor     1'Hopital, 

3°7- 

Switzerland,  conduct  of,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  France,  10. 
The  Proteftant  cantons  levy 
forces  to  affift  the  Hugonots, 
170.  Who  conclude  an  ac- 
commodation, and  return  home, 


177. 


T. 


Tapeftry,  the  vichncfs  of,  in  France, 
during  the  fixteenth  century, 
451. 

Tavannes,  his  account  of  the  enor- 
mities of  the  provincial  tribu- 
nals of  France,  in  his  time, 
323.  Accufes  the  Hugonots 
of  propagating  doctrines  fub- 
Terfive  of  civil  fociety,  354. 
His  inveterate  cruelty  to  the 
Proteftants,  374.  Condemns 
the  treatment  of  gun-(hot  wounds 
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in  his  time,  393.  Character  of 
his  Memoirs,  397.  His  de- 
fcription  of  a  tournament  under 
Henry  II.,  471.  His  youth- 
ful atnufement,  487.  His  cha- 
racter of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghoit,  549. 

Taxes  of  France,  how  fwallowed 
up  by  the  farmers  general,  256. 

Thorigny,  madame  de,  her  narrow 
efcape  from  drowning  by  order 
of  Henry  III.,  506. 

Torture,  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of, 
in  France,  during  the  fixteenth 
century,  327. 

Touloufe,  revolt  of,  againft  Henry 

III.,    212. 

Touloufe,  Odet  de  Chatillon,  arch- 
bifhop  of,  and  a  cardinal,  hi* 
undifguifed  marriage,  344. 

Tournaments,  fondnefs  of  the  French 
for,  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
471.  Their  decline  under 
Henry  III.,  474.  On  the 
water,  475. 

Tourtullft,  palace  of,  at  Paris, 
why  deftroyed  by  Catherine  de 
Media's,  318. 

Tours,  battle  there  between  Henry- 
Ill,  "and  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 

22C. 

Tragic  •  comedy,     its     intioductioii 

into  France,  419. 
Travelling,  the  difficulty  of,  at  the 

time  of  the  civil  wars  in  France, 

528. 
Tremouille,  Catherine  Charlotte  de 

la,    married    to    the  prince   of 

Condc,    152.      Is     accufed   of 

poifoning  him,    183. 
Tuifleriet,    palace    of,     at    Paris, 

defcribed,     318.        By     whom. 

built,  407. 
Turin,  arrival    of  Henry    III.  of 

France     there,    on    his     flight 

from     Poland,    24.       Political 

intrigues   there  on  that  event, 
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Valdez,  the   Spanifh  commander, 

repulfed  at  Tercera,  94. 
Walois,    retrofpeft   of   the    reigns 
of   the  princes   of  that    houfe, 
231.     Changes    of  manners  at 
court  under  them,  423. 

Venality  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, during  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, 329.  _ 

Venice,  magnificent  reception  of 
Henry  III.  of  France  there, 
on  his  flight  from  Poland,  24. 

Verdun,  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Guife,  134. 

Vetus,  his  fcheme  for  furprifing 
Boulogne,  how  prevented,  165. 

Vices,  charafteriftic,  of  the  French 
nation,  542. 

Vigo,  John  de,  a  French  phyfi- 
cian,  his  abfurd  ,mode  of  treat- 
ing gun-fhot  wounds,  391. 

Villars,  governor  of  Havre-de- 
Grace,  fold  his  truft  to  the 
Catholic  League,  547. 

yillequler,  count  de,  his  murder 
of  his  wife,  511. 

Villeroy,  his  account  of  the  abu- 

,  five  creation  of  offices  by  the 
kings  of  France,  241.  And 
of  their  fales  and  grants  of 
taxes,  257. 


Villeroy,  French  fecretary  of  ftate, 
accufed  of  being  a  penfioner  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  547. 

Vimory,  battle  of,  between  the 
duke  of  Guife,  and  the  Protef- 
tant  army.condu&ed  by  Dhona, 

.'75- 

Vitatix,  baron  de,  a  formidable 
duellift,  his  hiftory,  500.  His 
aflaflination  of  Du  Gua,  508. 

W. 

Walfingham,  Sir  Francis,  Tuppofed 
to  have  received  prefents  from 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  pro- 
mote the  duke  of  Anjou's  mar- 
riage with  queen  Elizabeth, 
548.. 

Wardjbtps,  not  included  among 
the  royal  prerogatives  in  France, 
245. 

Watches,  when  firft  introduced 
into  France,  468. 

Wine,  arbitrary  exaftions  on  the 
dealers  in,  by  the  kings  of 
France,  243.  View  of  the 
trade  in,  297. 

Wounds,  gun-fhot,  the  treatment 
of,  how  improved  in  France, 
391- 
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